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, and hatred which it arouses 
in men's minds and thereby makes it more 
and more necessary for ftving peoples to 
stiffen into nations. Because with the 
growth of nationalism man has become 
the greatest menace to man, therefore the 
continual presence of panic goads that 
very nationalism into ever-increasing 
menace. 

Crowd psychology is a blind force. 
Like steam and other physical forces it 
can be utilised for creating a tremendous 
amount of power. And therefore rulers of 
men who out of greeH and fear are bent upon 
turning their peoples into machines of 
power try to train this crowd psychology 
for their special purposes. They hold it to 
be their duty to foster in the popular 
minds universal panic and unreasoning 
pride of their races and hatred of the 
.others. Newspapers, school-books and 
even religious services are made use of for 
this object, and those who have the 
courage to express their disapprobation 
of this impious cult of blindness are punish- 
ed in the law-courts or socially ostracised. 
The individual thinks even when he feels, 
but the same individual when he feels 
with the crowd does not reason and his 
moral sense becomes blurred. This sup- 
pression of higher humanity in crowd 
minds is productive of enormous strength. 
For the crowd mind is essentially primi- 
tive, its forces arc elemental and therefore 
the nation is ever watchful in taking 
advantage of this enormous power of 
darkness. 

The instinct of self-preservation of a 
people has to be made the dominant one 
at particular times of its crises. Then, for 
the time being, the consciousness of its 
solidarity becomes aggressively wide- 
awake. But in the Nation this hypercon- 
sciousncss is kept alive for all time by all 
kinds of art'ficial means. A man has to 
act the part of a policeman when he finds 
his house invaded by burglars. But if 
that remains his normal condition then 
his consciousness of his household be- 
comes acute, making him fly at every 
stranger passing near his house. This 
intensity of self-consciousness is nothing 
of which a man can feel proud, certainly 
it it not healthful. In like manner inces- 
sant self-ccascionsness of a nation is highly 
jsjuriousflnr the people. It serves its' imme- 
^&te parjjoae but at the cost of the eter- 



When a whole body of men train them- 
selves for a particular narrow purpose 
then it becomes its interest to Veep up 
that purpose and preach absolute loyalty 
to it. Nationalism is the training of a 
whole people for a narrow ideal and when 
it gets hold of their minds it is sure to 
lead them to moral degeneracy- and in- 
tellectual blindness. We cannot but hold 
firm the faith that this age of nationa- 
lism, of gigantic vanity and selfishness is ( 
only a passing phaBe in civilisation and"' 
those who are making permanent arrange- . 
ments for accommodating this temporary 
mood of history will be nnable to fit them- 
selves for the coming age of the true spirit 
of freedom. 

With the unchecked growth of nationa- 
lism the moral foundation of man's civi- 
lisation is unconsciously undergoing change. 
The ideal of the social man is unselfishness, 
but the ideal of the nation, like that of the 
professional man, is selfishness. This is 
why selfishness in the individual is condem- 
ned, while in the nation it is extolled. 
This leads to a hopeless moral blindness 
confusing the religion of the people with 
the religion of the nation, lherefore we 
find men feeling convinced of the superior 
claims of Christianity, because Christian 
nations are in possession of the greater 
part of the world. It is like supporting a 
robber's religion by quoting the amount 
of bis stolen property. Nations celebrate 
their successful massacre of men in their 
churches. They forget that Thugs also 
ascribed their success in manslaughter to 
the favour of their goddess. But in the 
case of the latter their goddess frankly re- 
presented the principle of destruction. It 
was the criminal tribe's own murderons 
instinct deified ; the instinct, not of one indi- 
vidual, but of the whole community, there- 
fore held sacred. In the same manner, in 
modern churches selfishness, hatred and 
vanity in their collected aspect of national 
instincts do not scruple to share the hom- 
age paid to God. 

Of course, pursuit of self-interest need 
not be wholly selfish, it can even be in har- 
mony with the interest of all. ' Therefore, 
ideally speaking, the nationalism which 
stands for this expression of the self-interest 
of a people need not be ashamed of itself. 
But what weseein practice is that every na- 
tion who has prospered hasdoneso through 
its career of aggressive selfishness either 
in commercial adventures or in foreign 



T&£ NATION 



possessions or in both. And his material 
prosperity not only feeds the selfish ins- 
tincts of the people continually, but im- 
presses men's minds with the lesson that 
for a nation selfishness is a necessity and 
therefore < a virtue. It is the emphasis 
upon the idea of the Nation ever growing in 
strength in Europe which is becoming the 
greatest danger to man both in its direct 
activity and its power of infection. 

We must admit that evils there are ip. 
Omtnan nature and they come out in spite 
of our faith in moral laws and training in 
self-control. But they carry on their fore- 
heads their own brand of infamy, their 
very success adding to their monstrosity. 
Therefore all through man's history there 
will be some who will suffer and others 
who will cause suffering. The conquest 
of evil will never be a fully accomplished 
fact but a continuous process in our civili- 
sation like the process of burning in a 
flame. 

Creation is the harmony between the 
eternal ideal oi perfection and the infinite 
continuity of its realisation. So long as 
the positive ideal of goodness keeps pace 
with the negative incompleteness of attain- 
ment, so long as there is no absolute sepa- 
ration between them, we need not be 
afraid of suffering and loss. 

Therefore in former ages when some 
particular people became turbulent and 
tried to rob others of their human rights, 
they sometimes achieved success and some- 
times failed. And it amounted to 
nothing more than that. But when this 
idea of the Nation, which has met with 
universal acceptance in the present day, 
tries to pass off the cult of selfishness as a 
moral duty simply because that selfishness is 
gigantic in stature, then it not only commits 
depredations but attacks the very vitals 
of humanity. It unconsciously generates 
in peoples' minds an attitude of defiance 
against moral law. For they are taught 
by repeated devices the lesson that the 
Nation is greater than the people and yet 
this Nation scatters to the winds the moral 
law that the people have held as sacred. 

It has been said that a disease becomes 
most acutely critical when the brain is 
affected. For it is the brain which is 
constantly directing the siege against all 
disease forces. The spirit of national 
selfishness Is that brain disease of a people 
which* for the time being,- shows itself in 
ted eyes and clenched fists, in violence of 



talk and movements, all the while shatter* 
ing its natural system of healing. It is 
the power of aeKsacrifiee, the moral faculty 
of sympathy and co-operation, which is the 
guiding spirit of social vitality. Its 
function is to main tainaocnefj cent relation 
of harmony with its surround lags. Bat 
when it begins to ignore the moral law 
which is universal ana taws it only within 
the bounds of its narrow sphere, than its 
strength becomes tike the strength of • 
madness hurting itself in the end. 

What is worse, this moral aberration , 
of peoples, decked ttiththe showy title pi , 
patriotism, proudly walks abroad passing * 
itself off as high moral influence. Thus » 
has spread its inflammatory contagion all ' 
over the world proclaiming its fever 
flush to be the best sign oi health. It is , 
causing in the hearts of the peoples, 
naturally inoffensive, a feeling of envy at 
not having their temperature as high as- ] 
their delirious neighbours, and not being i 
able to cause as much mischief as these 
others do, but merely having to suffer it. 

I have often been ashed by my western 
friends how fo cope with this evil which 
has attained such sinister strength and 
dimension. In fact I have often been 
blamed for merely giving warning but 
offering no alternative. When we safer 
as a result of a particular system we 
believe that some other system would 
bring us better luck. We are apt to forget 
that all systems prodnce evil sooner or 
later when the psychology which isatUic 
root of them is wrong. The system which 
is national to-day may assume the shape 
of the international to-morrow, but so long 
as men have not forsaken their idolatry of 
primitive instincts and collective passions 
the new system will become a new instru- 
ment of suffering, or, at best, will become 
ineffectual. And because we are trained 
to confound efficient system with moral 
goodness itself, every ruined system makes 
us distrustful of moral law. 

Therefore 1 do not put my faith in any 
new institution bnt in individuals all over 
the world, who must think clearly, feel 
nobly and act rightly, thus becoming the 
channels of moral truth. Our moral 
ideals do not work with chisels and 
hammers bnt like trees spread their roots' 
in the soil and branches in the sky with* 
out consulting architects for their plans. 

This is the reason why, wheKI met in 
Japan a youngidealist from Frande.l became 
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assured in my mm a about the advent of face beaming with the light of the new 

a higher era of civilisation. When giant dawn, his voice vibrating with the message 

forces of destruction were holding their of new lite, and felt that the -great To- 

orgies in Europe I saw this solitary young morrow has already come, though not 

Frenchman, unknown to fame, with his registered in the calendar of statesmen. 



LE ITERS 

Extracts prom old letters op Rahindranath Taoore 
(Specially translated for the Modem Review.) 

( I II nghti relayed) 



(68) 

Cuttack, 
February : 1893. 

TILL we can achieve something, let us 
live incognito say I. So long as we are 
only fit to be looked down upon, on 
what shall we base our claim to their res- 
pect ? When we shall have acquired a foot- 
hold Of our own in the world, when we shall 
have had some share in shaping its course, 
then we can meet them smilingly. Till 
then let us keep in the background, attend- 
ing to our own affairs. 

But our countrymen seem to hold the 
opposite opinion. They set no store by 
our more modest, intimate wants which 
have to be met from behind the scenes, the 
whoe of their attention being directed to 
thatl which is but momentary attitudini- 
sing and display. 

Oars is truly a God-forsaken country. 
Difficult, indeed, is it for us to keep up the 
strength of our will to do. We get no 
help In any real sense. Wc have none, 
within miles of us, in converse with whom 
we may gain an access of vitality. No one 
seems to oe thjnking.or feeling,or working. 
Not a soul has any experience of big striv- 
ing or of really and truly living. 

They all eat and drink, do their office 
work, smoke and sleep, and chatter non- 
sensically. When they touch upon emotion 
•they grow sentimental, when they reason 
they arc chfldish. One yearns for a fall- 
blooded, sturdy and capable personality ; 
these an all so many shadows, flitting 
cwsqat, <ti$ of touch with the work). 



(69) 

Cuttack, 
10th February : 1893. 

He was a fully developed John Bull of 
the outrageous type,— with a huge beak 
of a nose, cunning eyes and a yard-long 
chin. The curtailment of our right to be 
tried by jury is now under consideration 
by the Government. The fellow dragged 
iu the subject by the ears and insisted on 
arguing it out with our host, poor B — 
Babu. He said the moral standard of the 
people of this country was low ; that they 
had no real belief in the sacredness'of life i 
so that they were unfit to serve on juries. 

The utter contempt with which we are 
regarded by these people was brought 
home to me to see how they can accept a 
Bengali's hospitality and talk thus, seated 
at his table, without a quiver of compunc- 
tion. 

As I sat in a corner of the drawing room 
after dinner, everything round me looked 
blurred to my eyes. I seemed to be seated 
by the head of my great, insulted Mother- 
Ian j, lying there in the dust before me dis- 
consolate, shorn of her glory. I cannot 
tell what a profound distress over-power* 
ed my heart. 

How incongruous seemed the axmsMbn 
there, in their evening dresses, the ham of 
English conversation, and the ripples of 
laughter. How richly true for us is our 
India of the ages, how cheap and false the. 
hollow courtesies of an English dinner 
party. 



(70) 

Puri, 

14th February: 1893. 

Some people have a mind like a photo- 
graphic wet plate ;— unless they fix the 
picture then and there, it is apt to fade. 
That is the case with me. I want at orce 
to write down in a letter whatever of 
interest I see. Such a quantity of things 
to describe passed before me on the way 
from Cuttack to Pun, I could have record- 
ed any number of vivid pictures had I but 
the time to write them down as I saw 
them. 



v^iigr.^atindsd with groves of mango, 
«j*»:ttft«, and date palm, 

Here said there Htfdry watercourses 
crossed durpath, km $mx these, strings 
of ma&covered lMjttmfcMcts were drawn 
up j Uttie thatched »*eet.a«tai shops lined 
the road-side ; and In shelter* tender the 
shade of trees, ptiffrisa* wsse mm, attend, 
ing to their meals. At the stffctefeach 
newly arriving carriage or «h«, beggar* 
swarmed round with* variety pf Wads in 
a medley of tongues. .» ' 

As we drew nearer and nearer to fttii, 
the concourse Of pilgrims grew denser, am I 



„ , . . denser, some scattered in gjottps along a* 

But these few tiresome days have come . road, others under the trees ot% tbesM* 
between, and now I find many of the c f poo j a> Wretched in repose, or cooking- 



details have grown hazy. Another reason 
for this is the sea, which in Puri lies before 
me night and day. It has captured the 
whole of my attention, leaving me no 
opportunity to hark back to the incidents 
of the journey. « 

After our midday meal on Saturday, B— 
Babu, Balu and I placed our rugs on the 
back seat of a hired phaeton, leaned back 
against our pillows, and, with a servant 
mounted on the coach box, made a start. 

Where our road crossed the Katjuri* 
river we had to leave the carriage and get 
into palanquins. The grey sands of the 
river stretched away in every direction. 
They rightly call it the bed ot the river in 
English. It is indeed like a bed which the 
sleeper has left in the morning. Every 
movement of the river, as it rolled from 
side to side, and pressed with the weight 
of its water now here, now there, is left 
impressed on the hollows and billows of 
its sand bed, which has not been made 
since. 

At the further edge of this vast sandy 
course, the thin crystal-clear stream of the 
river is seen. In the Megbaduta of Kalidas 
there is a description ofa Yakaba woman, 
pining for her banished husband, tying 
merged in the edge of bet deserted bed, like 
the thin, last phase of the old moon, 
against the limit of the eastern horizon. 
This thin, worn river, athirst for the rains, 
furnishes another simile. 

A fine road runs from Cuttack to Puri. 
It rises high out of the fields on either 
side, and is shaded with great big trees, 
mostly mangoes, which in this season are 
in flower, charging the air with .their cloy. 
iag fragrance. It passes by vjHsjge after 

* ffnr of tin btsasastcft te Ma MssA 



their food. At frequent intervals there 
came temples, pilgrim rest-houses and big 
arti6cial tanks.* 

Then, to onr right hand there spreads; a 
lake-like sheet of water beyond vritfcfci 
the temple of Jagannath towers into view, 
and, suddenly, as we emerge from a eheftp 
of trees, we see before us a broad stretcft' 
of sand, edged with a deep blue line-the" 
sea ! 

(71) 

Baiia 
11th March ; 1898, ! 

It is a tiny little house-boat. I can sec 
that the mam reason of its existence is to 
take down the pride of tall people tike my- 
self. Every time I absently rise with any 
suddenness, I get a tremendous wooden 
slap on the top of my bead,— which is very 
dejecting. So I spent the whole of yester- 
day, downcast. Even this I did not mind 
so much, but when fate added to its blows 
by giving me a sleepless night for the mos- 
quitoes, I felt it was really too bad. 

The cold weather has disappeared and 
it is getting warm. The sun is decidedly 
hot and a moist warm breese is blowing 
on my back through the open window. 
To day we are quit of our allegiance both 
to the cold and to civilisation, and our 
coats are hanging up on the pegs. There 
is no gong to mark the fractional parts of 
time, fts broad division into day and night 
being enough for ut here. Ho salaaming 
liveried orderlies are about, so we can 
lastly take onr uncivilised ease without a 
qualm. 

* The birds are singing and the big leaves 
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trf the ban j an tree on the bank are mal 
A rusifing sound. The sunlight reflet- 
©ff the ripples is dancing on the walls of 
our cabin. At Cuttack, what withB — 
Babu's going to court, and the children 
going to school, there was no forgetting 
the value oi time, or the bustle of civilised 
society. Here everything moves with 
leisurely sloth. 

(72) 

Tiran, 
March: 1893. 

ft 

Prom inside a brick-built house clouds 
and rain are all very well, but they do not 

Si to the comfort of the two of us con- 
ed in this little boat. Dripping water 
from a leaky roof may be good for the 
bumps which the latter gives the head, 
but tt serves all the same to fill up the cup 
Of our misfortune. 

I thought we had finished with the 
rains, and that Mature, after her shower 
bath, would be drying her hair with her 
back to the auo, her green sari spread o n 
the branches, over the fields, her spring. 
Coloured scarf, no longer damp and lim p , 
fluttering gaily in the breeze. But that 
aspect of hers is not with us yet, and day 
after day is cloudy, without a break. 

I have prepared myself for the worst 
by borrowing a copy of Kalidas's 
Megbaduta from a friend in Cuttack and 
keeping It by roe. If in the Pandua re- 
sideuce, the sky over the spreading fields 
before me should become softly moist with 
blue-grey clouds then it will be nice to 
repeat passages out oi it. 
Unfortunately I cannot get anything 

S heart, and the keen enjoyment of being 
ie to repeat lines of poetry at will is 
not for me. By the time I have rummag- 
ed out the book, and hunted for the place, 
I often cease to want the poem. It is as 
cruel as feeling sad and wanting to weep, 
bat having to wait for a phial of tears to 
be dispensed by the chemist ! 

So when I leave town I needs must 
take quite a number of books with me. 
Not that I read every one each time, but 
J never know beforehand which might be 
wanted. How convenient it would have 
been if men's minds bad regular seasons. 
When we travel in wintef we take only 
our warm 'clothes, and we leave our rugs 
behind ifl summer. If only we knew when 
it should jbe winter in our minds, and 



when spring, we could provide ourselves 
with prose and poetry books accordingly. 

The seasons of the mind, however, are 
not 6* but 52, like a pack oi cards; and 
which one the whimsical player within 
ub will turn up next there is no knowing. 
So I have an endless variety of books at 
baud from Wepalese Buddhistic .Litera- 
ture to Shakespeare, the majority of 
which I shall probably not touch. 1 

J am hardly ever without the old 
Vdisbnava poets and the Sanskrit classics, . 
but this time I happened to leave them 
out and so, as luck would have it, 
wanted them all the more. The Meghaduta 
would have been the very thing while I 
was wandering about Pun and Khanda- 
giri,— "but ther* instead of the Meghaduta 
I had only Caird's Philosophical Essays! 

(73). 

Cuttack, 

* March: 1893. 

If we begin to attach too much im- 
portance to the applause of Englishmen, 
wc shall have to get rid of much that is 
good in us, and to accept much that is 
bad from them. 

We shall get to he ashamed to go about 
without socks on our feet, but cease to 
feel shame at the sight of their ball 
dresses. We shall have no compunction 
in throwing over-board our ancient 
manners, nor any in emulating their lack 
of courtesy. We shall leave off wearing 
our acbgaas because they are susceptible 
of improvement, but think nothing of 
surrendering our heads to their hats, 
though no head-gear could well be 
uglier. 

In short, consciously or unconsciously, 
we shall have to cut our lives down to 
the measure of the clapping of their bonds. 

Wherefore I apostrophise myself and 
say : U Earthen Pot ! For goodness' sake 
get away from the Metal Pot ! Whether 
he comes for you in anger, or merely to 
give you a patronising pat on the back, 
you are done for, and go down, all the 
same. So pay heed to old Aesop's sage 
counsel, I pray,— and keep your distance. 

I<et the metal pot ornament wealthy 
homes, you have your work to do in those 
of the poor. If you let yourself be broken 

* The reeqgoUed khdm in Upper India art an: 
- Summer, the Rain*, Autumn, the Dcna nod 



you will have no place in either, bat 
merely return to the dost ; or at beat yon 
may secure a corner in a bric-a-brac 
cabinet,— ae a cariosity. It is more glarl era t 
by for to be borne to fetch water by the 
meanest of village women. 

(7*) 

Calcutta, 
19th April -.1893. 

It is only when we commune alone 
with nature, face to face, that it becomes 
at all possible to realise our pristine and 
profound relations with the sea. 

As I gaze on the sea and listen to its 
eternal melody, 1 seem to understand how 
my restless heart ot to-day used then 
to be dumbly agitated with its heaving, 
desolate waters, when in the beginning 
there was no land, but only the sea afi 
by itself. 

The sea of my mind to day is heaving 
much in the same way, as though some- 
thing were being created in the chaos be- 
neath its surface ;— yague hopes and uncer- 
tain fears, trustings and doubtings ; 
heavens and hells; elusive, inscrutable 
feelings and imaginings; the inefiable mys- 
tery of beauty, the unfathomable depths 
oi love ; the thousand and one ever-new 
kaleidoscopic combinations of the human 
mind, of which it is impossible even to be 
conscious until alone with oneself under the 
open sky, or beside the open sea. 

(75) 

Calcutta, 
30th April : 1893. 

Yesterday I was lying on the terrace 
roof till ten o'clock in the night. The moon 
was near its full ; there was a delicious 
breeze ; no one else was about. Stretched 
out there alone, I glanced back over 
my past life. This roof-terrace, this moon, 
light, this sonth breeze,— in so many ways 
are they intertwined with my life. . . . 
I am keeping cool my bottled memories 
"in the deep-delved earth" for my old age, 
and hope to enjoy .them then, drop hy 
drop, in the moonlight, on the roof 
terrace. 

Imagination and reminiscence do not 
suffice a man in Us youth— bis warm 
Mood insists pn action. Bat when with 
age he loses his power ti act xejd ceases 
to t* worried by an abflftianee of motive 
force, then amor* alone in imSSm. 



Then the sj&nt;m« tttad, placid like the 




I am now back again ltt 
which is my home. Here 1 
master, and no one has **/ 
me or my time. The boai t*Kumf* 
dressing gown,- when I get tarts* 14 
into a great, ^loose-fitting, eocow 
leisure. 1 think as I like, I imagine \ 
please, I read or write as much 
inclined to, or with my legs en the 
and my eyes on the river, I l 
to the full in^ these sky-ffllfld, 
rest-filled days. 

After this interval it will take me now ' 
days to get over the awkardaess Jf 
renewing my former relations with »J oM 
friend, the Padma. By the time I have 
done some 'reading and writing ant) 
wandering by the river aide, however, * 
the eld friendship will come back guife „ 
naturally. 

I really do love the Padma immensely* ' 
As the elephant, Airxr&t, is for Indra,*; 
so is she my favourite steed,— albert not 
thoroughly tamed and still a little wild. 
I feel I want lovingly to stroke her neck 
and back. 

The water is very low now, and flows 
in a thin, clear stream^ like a slim, fair 
maiden gracefully tripping along with a 
soft, clinging garment following her move* 
merits. 

While I am living here the Padma, for 
me, is a real live person, so you must not 
mind my talking about her at some length, 
nor ran away with the idea that all this 
news about her is pot worth putting into 
a letter. These, in fact, are the only 
personal paragraphs I am in a position to 
communicate from here. 

What a difference of outlook comes 
upon one in the course of the day that 
separates this place from Calcutta. What, 
there, seems only sentimental or rhapsodi- 
cal is so true here, ... \ 

X Malta cannot dance any more before 
the foot-lights of the stage called 'the 
Calcutta public. I want to go "on with 

* The Isfitcr Mavis* of Binds Jdytlqlogy. 
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t life's work in the clear daylight of 
seclusion and leisure. There is no 
tot -of recovering any peace of mind 
one is back behind the scenes and has 
washed off one's paint. There is so much 
that is not pure gold, bat only valueless 
tilling, in this editing of the Sadhaua 
magazine, this philanthropic activity, 
this bastie and worry of Calcutta life. 

If only I could go on with my work, 
in the fulness of joy, under this open sky, 
this spreading peace, then something 
worth doing might -get done, 
(77) 

Shelidah, 
9th May: 1893. 

Poetry 4s a very old lore of mine,— 1 
vast nave been engaged to her when I was 
only Rath't's age, Ever since then the re- 
cesses under the old Banyan tree beside 
oar tank, the inner gardens, tbe unknown 
regions on the ground floor of the house, 
the whole of the outside world, the nursery 
rhymes and tales told by the maids, went 
on ideating a wonderful fairyland within 
me, It is difficult to give a clear idea of all 
the vague and mysterious happenings of 
that period, but this much is certain that 
j»y exchange of garlands* with Poetic 
Fancy was duly celebrated. 

I most admit, however, that my be- 
trothed is not an suspicions maiden,— 
whatever else she may bring one, it is not 
good fortune. I cannot say she has never 
given tne happiness, but peace of mind 
Wit*J her is out of the question. The lover 
Whom she favours may get bis fill of bliss, 
' bat his heart's blood is wrung out under 
ber relentless embrace. It is not for the 
unfortunate creature of hr choice ever to 
become a staid and sober householder, 
comfortably settled down on a social 
foundation. Whether I write for the 
SadhatUL or look after the estates, my real 
fife is as her bond slave all the time. 

Consciously or unconsciously, I may 
have done many things that were untrue, 
bat I have never uttered anything false in 
my poetry ;— that is the sanctuary where 
the deepest troths of my life find refuge. 

(78) 

SheHdah, 
10th May: 1893. 
Black, swollen masses of cloud are com- 
ing ap and sacking off the golden sunshine 



from tbe scene in front of me like great big 
pads of blotting paper. These arc not 
thin, famished-looking clouds, bat resemble 
tbe sleek, well-nourished offspring of the 
wealthy. The rain most be coming on, for 
the breeze feels moist and tearful. 

Over there, on the sky-piercing peaks of 
Simla, yon will find it hard to realise, ex- 
actly how important an event, here, is 
this coming of the clouds, or how many 
are anxiously looking np to the sky, hail- m 
ing their advent. 

I feel a great tenderness for these 
peasant folk— our ryots— big, helpless, in- 
fantile children of Providence, who most 
have food brought to their very lips, or 
they are nndone. When the breasts of 
mother Earth dry up, they know not 
what to do, bnt can only cry. And no 
sooner is their hunger satisfied than they 
forget all their past sufferings. 

I know not whether the Socialistic ideal 
of a more equal distribution of wealth is 
attainable, but if not, then such dispensa- 
tion of providence is indeed cruel, and 
man is truly an unfortunate creature. For 
if in this world misery needs mnst exist, 
be it so ; bnt let some little loophole, some 
glimpse of possibility at least, be left 
which may serve to urge the nobler por- 
tion of humanity to hope and struggle 
unceasingly for its removal. 

What a terribly hard thing they say 
who aver that the division of the world's 
production to afford each one a mouthful 
of food, a bit of clothing, is only a Utopian 
dream. How hard, in fact, are all these 
social problems. Fate has allowed hu- 
manity such a pitifully meagre coverlet 
that in pulling It over one part of the 
world, another has to he left bare. In 
allaying oar poverty, we lose our wealth, 
and with this wealth what a world of 
grace and beauty and power is lost to our 
society, 

Bat tbe sun shines forth again, though 
the clouds are still banked up m the West. 
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Shelidah, 
11th May : 1898. 

It has cleared up today after; 

A, Jew- sttaggBug 
,tbe taaja body, are loiter- 
ed by the sua- 




Is^^ndsaaocMh^en! 



duded Id the set of persons; unfit to 
grunted, against whom/ &tuu^\,* , 
warned as. . 
. It is a twaotifiil morning, the 
'and ekar, oat. a ripple " on the «,.. ,„„ 
today's raindrops sparkling cm thep&fr 
of the sloping banks. Nature, altogether," 
seems invested with the dignity of a wbtte- 
-: robed' goddess. 

There, is a carions tilenoe this morning. 
For some reason or other there are Ma 
•boats about, no one occupies the bathing 
place, the manager and his staff nave come 
and gone early. 

As I, too, sit silent withjKsponsive ear, 
I seem to hear a faint, but insistent, ring- 
ing harmony, to the accompaniment of 
which the sun-illumined sky streams in 
and fills my being, colouring all my 
thoughts and feelings with a golden blue. 
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Idem. 



There is another pleasure which I have 
here. Some times one or other of our 

• Author .(Sanskrit) of A mil known let of witty 
aphorisms. 



the same kind of : , 
ela^ren--t>at time <„ 
They a*, more ln#Wt^_ 
dten will growWlafw <«i 
childfenaever. 

A meek and rtdiandj 
through their worn A 
bodies, tittfo children . a*" 
but they have nb J 
wavering d«*«w 
any undercurrent 
men may have e 
other, then my sincere 
reach and serve them.'. . 

All the ryot*, of course, ; are ;stf-J 
this. The best is ever itera«et^ ; § 

frmtiilaUdtrr 




A SHATTERED DREAM 
By Sir Rabmdranath Tagore. 

[All Rights Restrred. CiUpJTljpht afV. S. *.] 



fHEN I went Ito Darjeding I found 
the weather misty and doady.-^tbe 
kind of weather in which a man does 
not care to go out of doors, and yet finds 
ft still more wopfcaaant to stay iniide 
the bouse. I finisned'my bfeakfest *t the-; 
Hotel and went out, ia thkk boots and 
overcoat, fbrn»nfnal : .*rw<i-'.v^;;..- r>; - ; 

It bad bWdriiilaia fitinllyi and -OC 
mist that covered the biUs gave theni the 
appearance «fc a pictdr* wfi<A^art»t 
had been trying tomb out As I walked 
on in nolitude along '^».:lCtmt^ Head, 
..1 sett that )ife.]^«u ' 
-oaek^gronad than this. 
: 'tab* -seemed unfit for * 




mother earth wil* et«rytbodiiy aenis t 
1 ^Kanrtenaace.^; 



< At rflnit moment I — 
c^, : #a>*otnaa% vou*;.in*p •^•Wrt%fs. 
|feno$w ; Tare J* iStetf -as- to atteatt ^ 
apecfiltajiteniion. '^(5i!^:*1; otlier 'ii^^ 
lahonld.^»n^^^jbjed^o.jtr, 



^^t^neatm the apntl fennd* 
womaaattfing otf :aJac¥ by s the^ciaa-«jde; 
She had a tangJed mass *& hair, code?! 
onber nead, ^o^^m'-^i-aMA.m 
cry whWh came from the depth of ber 
heart was al^aott^'iong weatfinels.** 
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the midst oi the utter loneliness of that 
«lottd-covered mountain-aide. 
' I said to myself,-"This is rather 
prUMuiiiug,— here is a romance ia the 
nuking. To meet a woman ascetic weep- 
ing on a hill top in Darjeeling, is some- 
thing out of the common." 
, It was not easy to make out to what 
religious order she belonged ; so L asked 
her in Hindi who she was and what was 
the matter. At first she gave me no 
answer, but only looked at me through 
the mist and through her tears. I told 
her not to be afraid. She smiled and 
answered me in perfect Hindustani,— 

"I have done with fear long ago: 
neither have I any shame left. Yet there 
was a time, Babu-ji, when I lived in my 
own xenana, and even my mother would 
have to get leave before he entered. But 
now I have no purdah left in the wide 
world." 

I was slightly annoyed at being called 
'Babu-ji,' because my dress and manners 
were completely European, and it nettled 
tue not a little to be suspected by this 
*~uorant woman of belonging to the'Babu' 



For a moment, I thought I had better 
put an end to this romance at its very 
•tart, and, like a railway train of Sahib- 
dom, Steam off with my nose iu the air 

£SL?° K ' °L ^ arettc ?a>oke floating 
behind me. But my cariosity got the 

"Do you want my assistance ?" 
She looked in my face with a steadv 
gate and answered:- y 

villi tu J** l BU & ter 01 Ghul£UU Q aair 
Khan, the Nawab of Badraon." 

Where Badraou was and who in the 

world was its Nawab, and why in the 

name of all wonder his daughter should 

have become an ascetic, weeping and crying 

at the bend of the Calcutta Ro2d.-alFtm S 

SI could neither imagine nor believe. But I 
id to myself, that there was na need to 
too critical ;for the story was getting 
interesting. So, with all due solemnity, I 
toade a deep salaam and said • 

^-JS? mC ' B H W " a *» 1 coald not 
guess who you were." 

P«5i bl Sfbiba was evidently pleased, 
beck ?. ned *« to take aaeVt upoTa 
g* near by, and said with a wave of her 

. v'"Baitfliye» (please sit down). 



I discovered by her manner tnat toe 
had the natural grace and power to 
command ; and somehow I felt tt was an 
unlooked for honour to be allowed to take 
a seat on that hard, damp, moss-covered 
rock by her aide. When I left my hotel, in 
my overcoat, that morning I could never 
have imagined that I should be privileged 
to sit on a muddy stone by the daughter 
of Ghulam Qadir Khan of Badraon, whose 
nanie might be 'Light of the Realm* or 
'Light of the Universe,' etc.,— and this at 
the bend of the Calcutta Road ! ■ 

I asked her, "Bibi Sahiba, what has 
brought you to .this condition ?" 

The Princess touched her forehead with 
her hand and said : 

"How can I say who did it ?— Can you 
tell me who has banished this mountain 
behind the purdah of the clouds V 

I was in no mood just then to get 
involved in a philosophical discussion. So 
I accepted her word lor it and Baid :— 

"Yes, it is true, Priucess. Who can 
fathom the mystery of Fate ? We are mere 
insects." 

I would have argued out the point 
with her, at another time, but my 
ignorance of Hindustani stood in the way. 
Whatever little knowledge of Hindi I had 
picked up from the servants could never 
have carried me through a discussion on 
fate and free will at the Darjeeling road- 
side with the Princess of Badraon, or with 
any one else for the matter of that. 

The Bibi Sahiba said : "The marvellous 
romance of my life has just come to its 
close on this very day. With your permis- 
sion, I will tell you all about it." 

I caught up her word quickly— "Permis- 
sion ?— It would be a privilege to hear 1" 

Those who know me will understand 
that, in the language I used, I honoured 
Hindustani more in the breach than in the 
observance. On the other hand, when 
the Princess spoke to me, her words were 
like the morning breeze upon the shimmer- 
ing fields of golden corn. To her, an easy 
flow and gracefuleloquence came naturally, 
while my answers were short and broken. 
This was her story,-— 
. "In my father's veins there flowed the 
imperial blood of Delhi. That is why it 
was so difficult to find me a suitable hus- 
band. There was some talk of my betro- 
thal to the Nawab of Lucknow, but toy 
father hesitated; and in the meanwhile 
there bcofte oat the Mutiny of the sepoys 



against the Company Bahadur. Hindustan 
was blackened by the cannon smoke."— 

Never in all my We before had I heard 
Hindustani spoken so perfectly by a 
woman's lips. I could understand that 
it was a language of princes, unfit for this 
mechanical, age of modern commerce, Her 
voice had the magic in it to summon up 
before me, in* the very heart of this English 
Hill Station, the, sky-capped domes of 
Mogbal palaces of white marble, the 
.gaily caparisoned horses with their trailing 
tails, the elephants surmounted by 
howdahs' richly dtght, the courtiers with 
their turbans of all different gorgeous 
colours, the curved scimitars fastened in 
magnificent sashes, the high-pointed gold- 
embroidered shoes, the leisurely flowing 
robes of silk and muslin and all the un- 
bounded courtly ceremonial that went 
with them. 

The Princess continued her story : "Our 
fort was on the banks of the Jumna, in 
charge of a Hindu Brahmin, Keshav Lai—" 

Upon this name, Keshav Lai, the 
woman seemed to pour out all at once 
the perfect mnsic of her voice. My stick 
fell to the ground, I sat upright and tense. 

"Kesbavlal", she went on, "was an or- 
thodox Hindu. At early dawn I could see 
him every day, from the lattice of my 
zenana, as he stood breast high in the 
Jumna offering his libations of water 
to the sun. He would sit, in his dripping 
garments, on the marble steps oi the river 
ghat silently repeating his sacred verses, 
and he would then go home singing some 
religions chant in his clear and beautiful 
voice. 

I was a Musalman girj, but I had never 
been given any opportunity of studying 
my own religion, nor did I practise any 
manner of worship. Our men, in those 
days, had become dissolute and irreligious, 
and the harems were mere pleasure resorts 
from which religion had been banished. 
But somehow I had a natural thirst for 
spiritual things, and when I witnessed -this 
scene of devotion in the early light of 
dawn, at the lowly white steps leading 
down to the placid calm of the bluejumna 
my new-awakened heart would overflow 
with an unutterable sweetness of devotion. 

M I had a Hindu slave-girl, every morn- 
ing she used to take the dust of Keshav 
Lai's feet. This" act used to give me a kind 
of pleasure and it was also the earn 0f 
slightjealonsyhimy^miBd. Qfar$plfM» 



_ tod tbeBrataaias , 

*% m& to help her 



herself up and 



Shetbew 




- ha* 1 U *• U neve* ,v. < tUtp 
gifts from anyone ^fslMte 
not express my reverence «W 
either directly or indirectly, 
mained starved. One of my i 
taken by ferae a Brahmin 
harem, and I Used to fwaghaf 
blood was stirring in my own vela*? ' 
would give me a certain satisfeetiea *sa 
sense of claa-kiuship with Keshar Lai. f 
listened to all the wonderful stories of th*. 
Hindn gods end goddesses recital frttt* : 
the epics m all their derails by this Hindu 
slave girl and would form in say mind an 
ideal world in which Hindu civilisation - 
reigned supreme. The images oi tbegod»j 
the sound of the temple bells and eowAml. 
the sacred shrines with their gilded jspiw 
the smoke of the incense, the smell of tN 
flower offerings and sandal-wood, the* 
yogis with their super-human powers, the 
sanctity of the Brahmins, the legends of 
the Hindu gods who had come down ta> 
earth as men,— these things filled my ima- 
gination and created a vast and vagunW. 
distant realm of fancy. My heart wottw 
fly abont in it like a small bird in the dusk 
fluttering from room to room in a Spactcrof 
old-world mansion. ' 

"Then the great Mutiny broke out, and 
we felt the shock of it even in our titty fort 
at Badraon. The time had come round for 
Hindu and Musalman to begin once more 
that unfinished game of dice for the throne 
of Hindustan, which they had played of 
old ; and the pale-faced slayers of kuie 
would have to be driven away from the 
land of the Aryans. 

"My father, Gfaulam Qadtr Khan, was a 
cautious man. He poured abuse on the 
Bnglisb, but said at the same time,— 
'These men can do impossible things, lite 
people of Hindustan are no match for 
them. I cannot afford to lose my little 
fort in pursuit of a vain ambition, lam 
•not gomg to fight the Company Bahadur.' 

"We all felt ashamed that my father 
could observe such caution at a time when 
the blood was running hot in*fbe veins of 
every Hindu and Musalman in Hindustan. 
Bven the Begum mothers within the 
senanas became' restless. Then' Keshav 
Lai, with all the fotce at his command, 
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''Pardon me if I am discourteous, 
Wripcess, but I can assure von it would 
-ttrefttly relieve my mind, if you could 
out the ending just a little more clear." 

%ae daughter of the Nawab smiled. I 
found that my broken Hindi had its effect. 
If I bad carried on my conversation in the 
purest Hindustani, she would not have 
Been able to overcome her reluctance ; 
but this very inperfection of my language 
acted as a screen. She continued : 

"I used to get news of Keshav Lai from 
time to time, but I never succeeded in 
meeting Mm. He joined Tantia Topi, and 
would break like a sudden thunderstorm, 
now la the east, and now in the west ; 
and then he would disappear just as 
suddenly. I took the dress of an ascetic 
add west to Benares, where I had my 
lesson in the Sanskrit scriptures from 
Sivanauda Swami, whom I called 'father.' 
Mews from every part of India would come 
to his feet, and while I learnt.from him 
With all reverence my scriptures, I would 
listen with a terrible eagerness to the 
news of the fighting. The British Raj 
trampled out, from the whole of Hindu- 
mux, the smouldering embers of the rebel- 
lion. 

"After that, I could get no further news 
of Keshav Lai. The figures which shone 
fitfully on the distant horizon in thr red 
light of destruction suddenly lapsed into 
darkness. 

"Then I left the shelter of my guru and 
went out seeking Keshav Lai from door to 
door. I went from one pilgrimage to 
another, but never met him. Those few 
who knew bim, said he must have lost 
kM life, either in the battle-field, or underthe 
inartial law which followed. But a small 
TOice kept repeating in my heart that this 
Could never happen. Keshav Lai could 
never die. That Brahman,-that scorch- 
lag flame of fire,— could not be extinct. 
That fire was still burning on some 
solitary altar difficult of approach, waiting 
for the final offering of my life and my 
soul. 

"There are instances in the Hindu 
Scriptures of low caste people becoming 
Brahmans by the force of their ascetic 
practices, but whether a Mnsalman could 
also become a Brahman has never been 
discussed. I know that I bad to suffer 
Jong delay before 1 could be united with 
^ at Lai, because 1 most become ft 



Brahman before that. And thirty years 
passed by in this manner, 

"I became a Brahmin in my mind and 
habits of life. That stream of Brahmin 
blood, which I had inherited from some 
Brahmin grandmother, again became 
pure in my veins and throbbed in all 

Sr limbs. And when this was accomplish- 
,1 would mentally place myself, with 
no tonch of hesitation left, at the feet of 
that first Brahmin of my first youth,— 
th'at one Brahmin of all my world. And, 
I would feel ronnd my head a halo of 
glory. 

I had often heard stories of Keshav Lai's 
bravery during the fighting of the Mutiny, 
but these would leave hardly any impres- 
sion on my heart. The one picture that 
remained bright in my mind was that 
ferry boat, carrying Keshav Lai, floating 
down the calm, moonlit waters of the 
Jumna. Day and night I saw him Bailing 
towards a great pathless mysetry, with 
no companion, no servant— the Brahmin 
who needed nobody, who was complete 
master of himself. 

"At last 1 got newsof Keshva Lai,— that 
he had fled across the border of Nepal to 
avoid punishment. 1 went to Nepal. 
After a long sojourn there, I learnt that 
he had left Nepal years ago, and no one 
knew where he had gone. Since that 
time, 1 have been travelling from hill 
to hill. This country is not the 
country of the Hindus. These Bhutias and 
Lepchas are a heathen people. They have 
no proper regulations about their 
food. They have their own gods and 
modes of worship. And I was nervously 
careful to keep my purity of religious life 
avoiding all contamination. I knew that 
my boat had nearly reached its haven and 
that the last goal of my mortal life was 
not very far off. 

"And then,— how must I end? All end- 
ing is short. It takes only one sodden 
breath to make the lamp go out. Why 
then should I draw this out into a long 
This very morning after thirty- 
eight years of separation! have met 
KeshavLal,-" 

When she stopped at this point I 
became too eager to contain myself; and I 
said : 

"How did you find him ?" 
The daughter of the Nawab replied : 
"I saw old Keshav Lal.pioking oat the 
grftjs* from the ears of wheat in a court- 



yard of a Bbutia village, with his Bbutia 
wife at Mb tide, and bis Bhutia grand-sons 
and grand-daughters around him." . 
: Ser*ended^«tory. ? 

1 thought I should Bay somethingr-autt 
a few words,— to console her. I -said :— 

. *!Tbe man who had to spend -thirty- 
eight years at a stretch With -those aliens, 
Hiding himself in fear of his Kfe^how was 
it possible for him to keep bis parity of 
religion?" - '• 

• The daughter of the Nawab replied :— 

"Do not I understand all that ? Bat 
what delusion was it, which I had been 
carrying all these years,— the spell of this 
Brahman who stole my heart when 1 was 
young ? Could I even suspect that it was 
merely a matter of habit with b»™ ? 1 
thought that it was Truth, Eternal Truth. 
Otherwise, how could 1 have taken, as an 
act of consecration from my gurn, that 
blow upon my head,— that intolerable 
insult, which this Brahmin dealt me in 
return for the offering of my body and 
mind and youth, trembling as 1 was with 
the fervour of devotion when I was only 
sixteen and had come for the first time in 
my life fron: the shelter of my father's 
house ? Ah, Brahmin ! Yon yourself have 
accepted another habit in place of your 
former habit. Bnt how am 1 to get 
another life and youth in exchange' for the 
life and youth I have lost ?" 

As she uttered this lament the woman 
stood up and said,— "Namaskar, Babu- 
ji."— And then, in a moment, she corrected 
herself and said,— 'Salaam, Sahib."• 

With this Muhammadan greeting she 
took her last farewell from the wreck of 
Brahmin ideals which were lying in the 

* Namaakar would be the greeting of a-Hindu, 
Salaam the greeting of a Musolmaa. 





jig soother" ' 
"ifctey iniitof 



dost 

word she_ 
the Himalaya*. 
I shut my eye* 

all the incidents i 
before my miatf,— < 
Nawab's daughter 
window, on her Ft 
the Brahmin as he 
ablution at the Jt 
in the dress of* an ascetic at 
ritnal of the lighted Bjfls^ T 
pilgrim shrine: that .heat figure 
down with the burden of a broken _ 
on the Calcutta Road, Darjeenng. I felt 
in my mind the stir of the sad music 
born ot the compact of two difletent 
strains of Wood in the body of one Woman, ■ 
blended in a language beautSul in iU 
perfect dignity of sound. ■., . ,. • ■, 

Then Ioptomy ™ ;Tne tnitf .fepfe 
cleared away and tteSfllrSide was-" 
ing with the morning faght. The 
mem-sahibs were out rn their nckshaWe* 
and the English Sahibs were on horse- 
back. Every now and: then a Bengali 
clerk, with his head muffled *p in his 
scarf, cast a glance of curiosity, at ate 
through its folds. ., ., 

■ I ' got' up from iay wbfc'$bftiWmm: 
naked sunlight it was difficult to v$8lir^» 
the woman's doudjy imtfy story *b£1|* 
true. And it is my firm conviction, that , 
it must have been my own imagination 
which miogled its cigarette Jumea ttrittb; 
the mist of the hills; and that the Brahmin 
warrior, the daughter of the Nawab and 
the fort by the Jumna are ah vapour. . 



Translated with the hetp 

o/thei^or^.;^: 
■ c. F. AkoBBwC'XV' 



THE AMERICAN WOMAN ' 
By Dk, Stohindra Boss, h.a., ph. d. 



, £/¥ CAN'T . possifchr OHt&sV getting 
: ■ married. aptm^yillikpA-l^mm 
■ ■ * as an artist," ™ / '""*" 



* r r-twopf,«yr,i»na«tt 1 .. 




thirty. "My husband, my home will take 
all my day, all my strength."?. And as she , 
ran her long fingers , over the piano- key. 
board, she added, "Marriage will spell the 

Leo and UiM Maijorie Peteri, at the SUte UnWerjity 
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two. of my chosen vocation. Such a sacri- 
fice- ift too great, too unreasonable, and 
s^towtber too hedious an outrage to ask 
of a sensible person." The ultra feminist 
jj» America, as elsewhere, fights ahy of the 
position of a housekeeper, wife, and 
mother. She does not believe that 
marriage is a "biological imperative," as 
Lester ward* the author of Dynamic Socio- 
logy* puts it She avoids marriage because 
•he fears it may interfere with her personal 
tastes, ambitions, and careers. Matrimony 
plays, therefore, little part in her scheme 
ofHfe. 

Ah unmarried woman at the age of 
twenty-eight is considered an "old maid." 
This title is not liked by its owner. The 
' more courteous way of speaking of a 
"single" woman is to refer to her as a 
bachelor maid. When a woman fails to 
secure a husband at the proper age she of- 
ten becomes an object of great solicitude on 
the part of her parents. Her mother will 
perhaps give her tips on the art of getting 
married: "Don't be so stifl and puritanical, 
Florence I" "Can't you flirt a little ?" "For 
mercy's take, liven up !" 

Most of the young women, however, 
hate bridal instincts, they have a hope of 
marriage. They are not naturally man- 
haters and tnarriage-despisers ; they may 
even admit "men are nice, some arc nicer 
than others." But many of them remain 
spinsters because they arc seldom emo- 
tional and more rarely sentimental ; they 

?>rtze their economic independence far more 
ban marital bliss. Here every sort of femi- 
nine energy is set free. Schools and colleges, 
offices and factories are full of women. 
Their advanced guard has invaded every 
trade and profession, outside ol soldiery. 
According to the United States census 
reports, the members of the gentler sex 
have been found engaged in such occupa- 
tions as those of blacksmiths, carpenters, 
tinsmiths, brick and stone masons, machi- 
nists, stevedores, sailors, and dock hands. 
Mo other countiy in the world* offers so 
many opportunities to women to earn 
their living with dignity and self-respect. 

The woman of "advanced thought" 
scorns the "parasite woman,'' she scoffs 
at the idea fbat women are like children 
■who have to be supported by men all 
their lives. "If every man in the world 
were to-disappear to-morrow, we would 
not miss them," declares the new woman. 
"We "could get along &ad be tost as well 



08 as we are now. Possibly we would 
be better off. Who was the greater soldier. 
Napoleon or Joan of Arc? Why read 
Robert Browning when Elisabeth Brown- 
ing is available ? What happens when you 
compare the divine Sarah Bernhardt to 
Richard Mansfield? Isn't Ruth Law, who 
flew in an airship from Chicago, to New 
York, as daring as the Wright brothers 
who invented the Wright aeroplanes? 
WJio writes in America better verse than 
Mary Aldis? Who does not know that. 
Hatty Green was as great a. financier 
as Jay Gould ? What soap box agitator 
can compare with Mother Jones ? Do you 
need to be told that the best, congressman 
in the United States is the congress- 
woman Miss Jeanette Rankin ?" 

Whatever mny be our pre-conceived 
ideas, it must be admitted that woman is 
a "man for a' that", that she has a right 
to a participation in the totality of Hfe, 
that she is entitled to an independent soul, 
and if she docs not have a career of 
wifehood and motherhood, it is not in 
every instance her own fault. Perhaps the 
opportunity ucver came to her at all : 
perhaps no man ever asked her hand. 

Statistics show that there are in the 
United States about seventeen million 
unmarried persons of marriageable age. 
Nine million of these are women above the 
age of fifteen ; 8,102,000 arc women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty-four ; 
500,000 are between the ages of forty-five 
and fifty-four. And it is significant to note 
that thirty-nine men out of every hundred 
arc without wives. Now the question is, 
why are there so many bachelors ? Some 
say it is because women are afflicted with 
too much noisy cleverness or excessive 
refinement; others declare it is because 
women are unmanageably addicted to 
independence. Personally I do not attach 
much importance to these charges. I 
think so many men remain in the state of 
single blessedness because they feel they 
are not economically able to tackle matri- 
mony. They fear that poverty will come 
in at the door and love will fly out of the 
window. In this land of top notch prices, 
the husband must earn at least seventy-five 
rupees a week to support his family with 
any show of decency. But there are 
thousands of men who are not making 
that much. Hence We see every day how 
finance is dealing knock-out blows to 
rama&ce. hair the safflnr is brattdinst its 
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sign on lore, how money is triumphing 
over man's heart, and how woman is 
forced to remain but neutrally feminine. 

On the contineut of Europe marriage 
partakes of the nature of commerce. 
There a man looks on a lich marriage 
as a pretty source of income. And es- 
pecially in "France and Germany, the 
search for a bride not infrequently reduces 
itself to a vulgar hunt for a large dowry. 
The American man, be it said to bis 
eternal credit, does not marry for 
economic' advantages. He is averse to 
selling himself to a girl for a dower. The 
only capital she brings him consists m her 
beauty, youth, and accomplishments. 

A man wishing to marry mu«t 
get a license from the clerk of the dis- 
trict court. After the permit has 
been secured, the ynung couple can 
have the marriage solemnised either 
by a civil officer or a clergyman. 

There is no iron-clad liturgy for 
marriage sei vice. It is so simple that 
it can be performed in less than five 
minutes at a pinch. The service con- 
sists mainly in repeating a few for- 
mulae. The man says : 

"I ... take thee ... to my 
wedded wife, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, to love and 
to cherish, till death us do part, 
according to God's holy ordinance ; and 
thereto I plight thee my troth." 

Then the woman on her part responds : 
"I . . . take thee ... to my wedded 
husband, to have and to hold from this 
day forward, for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in death, 
to love, cherish, and to obey, till death us 
do part, according to God's holy ordinance; 
and thereto I give thee my troth." 

Finally the man puts a ring upon the 
fourth finger of the woman's left hand and 
vows "with this ring 1 thee wed, and with 
all my worldly goods I thee wed." 

Note the word "obey" in the bride's 
pledge to the groom.That harmless-looking 
word has occasioned no end of trouble in 
recent years. A New York journal 
commenting on the maid's promise to obey 
remarks: 

"To require the woman to pat herself under the 
will of tot nan, to obey Urn, b cruel, wicked 



anachronism; and no clergyman n justified in 
compelling a woman to make Mich a promise, and 
hardly »o even if ihe desires to make it For her to 
make it i» to dishonor her atk, if the intends to keep 
it ; and if not, it ii a falsehood, which on such a 
solemn occasion and on so seriofls a subject approaches 
pei jury." 

Most of the clergymen, with "<he excep- 
tion of Episcopal rectors are in <avor of 
suppressing the vow of submission. The 
haid-shell Episcopalians hold that the 
promise should be required because the 
"inspired" Bible said so. The bride herself 
gibes about the promise and tells that the 
groom knows she does not mean to keep 
the vow. 

After the marriage ceremony n over the 
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Good-looking Girls make eicellent chauffer*. 

new pair starts out on their honeymoon. 
If it is in a small country town, themarried 
couple are paraded through the streets in 
an automobile. The car is decorated with 
buntings and signs which read : "They 

HATS JCST BEEN MARRIED." Crowds follow 

the procession shouting and whooping. 
Some of them carry brass horns, others 
toy drums. The harassed couple are kept 
busy dodging showers of rice and hails of 
old shoes) some of which are thrown with 
unerring aim. More shouting, more drum 
heating, and more rice throwing, until the 
poor boneymooners reach the train and 
scramble aboard. At last the engine 
whisties, and the train begins to move 
slowly on. The groom with a* sigh of re- 
lief sits face to face with his wife. Betakes 
her hand and kisses it with eager quiver- 
ing lips. She blushes red as an apple. In 
the meantime passengers, too, have their 
fun. They read with amusement such 
placards as the following which have been 
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cunningly pasted on the backs of the bride 
and groom 

JUST MARRIED 

TREAT THEM KINDLY 

Notice die silly look on die Groom. He it 
EASY? Make him give you cigars. 

Their trunks and travelling boxes have 
also been placjirdcd with monster bills ■ 

MARRIED! 

Gara and John 
are on their honeymoon. 

Please give them a chance to 

MAKE LOVE 

Any tender attention shown 
them will be greatly appreciated 
by Their Friends. 




Good li okmg suit mnke euelient ih.iafien 

The halcyon-days of the bridal tour 
ttSrae to an end with atnnzmg swiftness. 



And even when the young hearts are 
asking 

"Honevinnon, honeymoon, 
Tell me why vou fade so soon" 
they begin to make plans tor the future. 
On their icturn from the wedding trip, 
they leave their parents' roof, and put up 
a separate establishment for themselves. 
American women are not keen for house 
work, which is to them a sort of necessary 
evil. Many know nothing about the tradi- 
tional female househokl duties until they 
are married, and some of them not even 
then. 01 course in this country, where the 
entire mechanism of civilization can be rnn 
by pressing buttons, household functions 
are never arduous. House-keeping has 
become so handy and so scientific, especial- 
ly in the homes of the well-to-do, that it 
requires very little manual labor Sew- 
ing, washing, ironing, milking, churning, 
houst -cleaning, dish-washing, and even 
cooking are done by mechanical labor-sav- 
ing appliances. Consider, for instance, 
the matter of cooking, which has been 
made simplicity itself by the invention of 
the electric stove. It has an niarm-clcck 
attachment that will turn on the electric 
current in the housewife's absence, thereby 
relieving her of the necessity of being 
pn.sent when the cooking is begun, and 
thermometers to regulate the temperature 
according to the nature of the food. A 
woman can cook her dinner without being 
in the kitchen at all. She can put her 
meat, vegetables, and pastry in the ovens, 
set the alarm clock and thermometers, and 
then go away on business or pleasure, 
know ing tlint'the food will begin to cook 
at the proper tune and will be ready to 
serve on her return. In the same way, she 
can cook her breakfasts, and thus gain 
from half an hour to an hour for sleep in 
the morning. 

Some one has said that it is easy to dis- 
tinguish an American husband from an 
English or French. "The English husband 
goes in front of his wife, the American wife 
goes in front of her husband, and the 
French husband and wife go side by side." 
It means, if anything at all, that an 
Englishman treats his wife as his, inferior, 
the French as his equal, and the American 
at a distance. In the United States, where 
there is such a strong undercurrent of 
individualism, husband and wife in many 
things lead separate lives : the woman 
pursues her social pleasures and the man 
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The future mothers of Amei 
his business. They do not seem to have 
enough of an affinity of ideals. There is 
not enough of co-operation, mutual con- 
fidence, between the two. Though living 
side by side, they are ignorant of each 
other. Watching and suspecting, they 
seldom understand each other to the 
uttermost depths of their souls. To I e sure 
he pays a stated monthly salary ; but it is 
he who has the hold of the family purse- 
string. Not that the American husband is 
lacking in chivalry. He has every appear- 
ance of being chivalrous. With quixotic 
gallantry he will place a woman on a lofty 
pedestal ; hut it is so high and so lonely 
that I wonder sometimes it she does not 
feel cold and dizzy. It makes me often ask 
myself, Can there lie real happiness in a 
family where two lives do not flow 
together ? Can there be enduring love in 
the foggy, murky atmosphere of aloof- 
ness ? 

"My marriage is such a disappoint- 
ment.""!!, is the biggest mistake of my Kfe." 
"Marriage is like a mouse trap, once in 
there is no waj out with a whole hide." 
"That's the one time in my life when I got 
roped in." "Married life isall hooks and no 
bait." How often these and similar senti- 
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ments are heard ! But why is marriage a 
source of dissatisfaction to many ? 1 do 
not know ; 1 ennuot tell. Is there no love 
in married life ? Yes, there is. Prom the 
innumerable accounts of love murders and 
suicides which arc published in the news- 
papers, one can see that America is almost 
under the spell of love madness, that near- 
ly every American is suffering from love 
malady. According to last year's reports 
of sell-murders, over eight hundred people 
died of 'disappointed love,' and about 
eleven hundred of 'domestic infelicity.' It 
may be a heavy toll that Dan Cnpid is 
demanding of "the human heart, but it 
proves that love has not yet perished ! 

Not long ago a New York philanthro- 
pist invented a machine to deal wisely 
with thejL-cxing problem ol "when we are 
in love." This machine is called an 'uro- 
meter,' which derives its name from 
"Eros," love, and "meter," measure. It is 
literally a love tester. It is made in the 
form of :i bracelet, smooth and hollow, 
like a tube licnt into a ring.-. It may be 
adjusted to fit tightly over the wrist of 
any man or woman. Inside the hollow 
tube is a tiny slip of paiier, and an electric 
needle whieh responds to every pulse beat. 
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Now it is generally known that a compli- 
ment, a caress, or even the mere presence 
of a beloved peison semis the pulse le iping 
upward Then-fort , i* a girl is doubtful 
whether a certain young man re.illy affects 
ber emotionally, nil she has to do ts to 
put on the bracelet and go oik to lunch or 
the theatre with him. On her return she 
pulls off the bracelet, extracts from its 
hollow depths the smnll slip of paper, 
scored with the minute record of the 
needle, and places it under a microscope. 
Then she can literally measure the height 
and depth of her affection. Apparently 
tliift is a wonderful machine ; but since the 
test it makes is purely a phvsic.il one, and 



lliintinfr is a latoute sporl <>l \ui e nc«ii woman 

love happens to be a psychic matter, a 
concern ol the soul, the 'eronieter' will be of 
little help at present. 
Byron sang : 

;-Mnn's.fovc n, of wmi's life a thing apart - 
Tw woman b whole existence " 

I wonder if that is true of the American 
woman 1 asked a clergyman who had 
officiated at tuarriagesior upwards of 



twenty years: Does a woman as a rule 
marry a man simply because of bis 
strength of intellect and character, his 
mental poise and heroic temperament ? 
Does she always marry him more for love 
than for a living ? Does she regard love 
entirely in an unselfish way? He replied 
"no" to my interrogation. According to 
this minister of the Gospel, 'the average 
girl judges a man by externals, by smart 
appearances, by the size of his parse, by 
the cut of his coat, and by his ability to 
dance the latest fancy dances. She 
measures the affection of her lover by gold, 
diamonds, rubies, yachts, twelve-cylinder 
automobiles, mansions, railroad stocks, 
and gilt-edged municipal bonds at six 
per cent, interest. In other words, she 
regards marriage as a domestic conveni- 
ence, a personal indulgence, and not a 
spiritual union. 

Perhaps this minister was built too 
much on the model of the prophet 
Jeremiah, and therefore his information 
was not altogether reliable. A better light 
was thrown on this tangled problem by 
the Ladies' Home Journal, one of the Hvcst 
woman's magazines in America. This 
tienodical put to a hundred representative 
l-uu-helurs these two direct questions : 
"What kind oi a girl should you like to 
marry?" and, "What qualities do you 
think best fit a young woman for a wife ?" 
From the hundred answers it was found 
that the eight qualities most frequently 
mentioned by men were the following :— 
First : A domestic tendency ... 74 times 
Second : Love ... 45 „ 

Third : A good disposition ... 86 „ 
Fourth : tayrapathy ... 27 „ 

Fifth : Religion ... 27 „ 

Sixth: Common-sense -...24 „ 
Seventh: Intelligence ... 24 „ 

Eighth : Taste in dress ... 23 „ 

This statistical summary, to my think- 
ing, is significant as it indicates on the 
part of men desire for those very qualities 
which are most needed in a wife. 

American girls enjoy great liberty in 
choosing their life partners. Seldom, if 
ever, one hears of parents standing in the 
way of their children's happiness. All this 
is very commendable indeed. I like the 
personal freedom of action and judgment 
which the American women enjoy to such 
a large extent. But even in these days of 
free-for-all courtship, few young people 
understand the full awning of lore before 
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A hockey team un tl 

they arc married After the nuptial knot 
is tied, she will lay down tor him two 
commandments : Thou shalt love me 
first. Thou shalt succeed in order that 1 
may love thee later. And the husband, as 
"lover, lunatic and poet," proceeds in all 
haste to meet the wifely demands. 

In India, especially in the good old 
days, people married, and "lived happily 
ever after": but in Ameiicn, people get 
married and then a large number of them 
get divorced. The United Stateu leads the 
world in divorce. Indeed, the number of 
divorces granted in America has grown 
much faster th in the population, much 
faster thsn the number of marriages. 
Records show that one out of every eight 
marriages results in failure. A short time 
ago the ratio was one divorce to twelve 
marriages, it is now one to eight. Should 
the present 'state of things continue, the 
descending scale may he one to two, or 
even worse. The divorce courts, known 
as "divorce mills," work with the bpced of 
a steam buzz-saw as they cut through 
matrimonial knots. And it is the women 
who. bring the grist to the mill, over 
sixty percent 01 all divorces in America 
being granted on their initiative. As a 
cool business proposition, the woman 
tells the story to a divorce lawyer, and 
sues her husband for neglect or"incom- 
patability of temper." The lawyer fills the 



: eve o( n battle 

paper, the jurii>e call the case, and burr-r-r 
j ou are divorced. 

Men do not care for refinements and 
luxuries nearly as much as do women. It 
is not an uncommon occurence to find the 
standing of a man in "society" determined 
by the "style" bis wile follows. This 
leads to reckless expenditure at 'times. 
Regardless ol her husband's income, she 
nurses the ambition to dress as well, if 
not better than, her neighbour. I am no 
judge of such an abstruse problem as 
woman's clothes ; but it seems to me that 
she is over-dressed, and that she dresses 
more to be attractive than to be comfort- 
able. 

The t wonicn in China have often been 
justly criticised tor squeezing their feet. If 
they come to America, they will find women 
who are not above lacing their waists 
The dresses of American women are so 
tight-fitting .is to bring their figures into 
unusual prominence. In going to dances 
and parties, many women uncover thcir 
shouldcrs dangerously low. From an 
Eastern point of view, such a mode of 
dressing is neither modest nor decent. 
Mrs. M. S. G. Nicholas in bcr book, The 
Clothes Question Considered in its Relation 
to Beaut}, Comfort and Health, has soma 
pertinent observations to make on the 
clothing of Western women. Says Mrs. 
Nicholas : 
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Staging a Greek play in un open uir theatre 



"A girnl dial inoic clothing is worn hj women ui 
some erf iiihluon'M phases than u needed loi wuimth, 
and inoill} in lite lorin ol hcuvy bkittk dragging 
down upon the hips The heavy truiling skirts aim 
aie burdens upon the spine Such evils of women's 
clothes, eMierinllv in view of uialernitj, cuu hnidly 
lie over-estimated ' The pains and perils thut attend 
iiic heightened il not caused, by improper clothing 
The neives ol the spine and the maternal svsleui ol 
mrvc* become diseased rngethei. ' 

Ag'iin she writes : 

"When I first went lo an evening party m a 
■nBhinnablr town, 1 was shucked at seeing ludies 
with low drtuci and I cannot even now like to see 
a man, justly called a rake, looking nl the hnll 
imposed bosom ol a lady. Then is no doubt thnl 
too nitall clothing is an evil, as will <is too little 
but clothing that swelters or leases us with a cold 
are both lesser evils than the exposure o f esotcin 
charm* to stir the already heated blood of the rone 
What we ha\e to do, as lai as lashiou and the 
public opinion it lorms will allow, is to suit onr 
clothing to our climate, and to be truly modest and 
liealtbtul in our attire " 

It it. a historical fuet that as soon as it 
nation becomes the centie ot workj powers, 
then its drefs becomes popular with all 
other countries. When Rome became the 
mistress ol the world, the lathe* on the 
banks ol the Seme, Rhine, and Nile adopted 
the dies** sol their sistus on tht- Tiber. 
When under. Charles V and I'liilip 11 Spain 
attained to the zenith oi her glory, 
Spanish costumes v«eie introduced into 
all the courts ol Europe. Again, when 
France under Louis XIV, the grand 



monarquc, had become the leading power 
of the continent, French fashions came into 
vogue France to-day is not, however, 
the most important factor in world 
politics, and yet it is curious that the 
women of the Western world, especially 
the thoughtless, easy-going portion ol 
America, have yielded themselves to the 
sceptre ot French fashions. The teaching 
of Emerson, "Build your own world," is 
apparently in the discard. No matter 
how clever, how chic American designers 
may be, French modistes are given the 
preference. American ladies watch for 
sartorial signs that shine from the fashion 
skies oi France with astonishing cave. 
The attempt to grow up in imitation ol 
the imported French fashion plates renders 
American women a short of imitation 
composite. 1 hey are squeezed, elongated, 
pulled, and pinched in order to fit in the 
French garments. "The result is," de- 
clares a keen observer, "there is no female 
individualism in dress, only a number of 
sticks dressed up according to fashion, 
each as much like the other as possible." 

Fashion is always a quick-stepper. 
And the American high society woman is u 
zealous worshipper at the shrine of the 
ttill-ot-tlie-wisp iashion. One day the 
cablegram brings the news from the great 
clothes palaces oi 1'aiis that the barrel 
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skirt will be supreme, another that the 
directoire will be the rage, and on the 
third day, the sweeping draperies. No- 
body knows what is to happen next. Says 
the American poet-naturalist Thoieau, 
"The head monkey at Paris puts on a 
traveler's cap, and all the monkeys in 
America do- the same." This winter, I 
see by the papers, that the devotees of 
Thespis in the United States, are in favor 
of abolishing the eye-brows. Tliey shtive 
' them so thoroughly as to make the brows 
bare and*shiny a as china jug. 
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A kitchen fitted with both clcclrn nml g«s 
cooking (tote 



It is difficult fora "mere" man to talk 
about women, especially American women 
who are so complex, and so subtle. Ihc 
difficulty is further intensified because 
there is no one fixed type of American 
women. What may be true of the 
"submerged tenth," may not be true of 
the "upper hundred." Hence with all 
honest intention to do justice to American 
women, the foreign mind is apt to make 
mistakes. 

In this country they prefer small fami- 



lies : for instance, a family of four is con- 
sidered large. There are married women 
who shrink from maternity, not because of 
ill-health, but because of the love of ease. 
There is an increasing number of girls who 
do not look forward to motherhood as 
the crowning glory of womanhood. Rev. 
William Sunday, the highest paid American 
evangelist, is of the opinion that the art 
ot motherhood is on the wane ; "society 
has just about put maternitv out of fashi- 
on. Recently there has been a propagtw- 
da to limit births by the spread of scienti- 
fic knowledge. The object of tbe movement 
is to improve "the quality oi human 
births." That children should not be 
born to parents unable to take care of 
them admits of no two opinions. Obvious- 
ly, family limitations among such people 
will reduce destitution and poverty : but 
are not births in some cases restricted 
too much already ? Are not the wealthy 
dnsscs, for example, commiting race-sui- 
cide by to j much birth-control? And is 
not that disturbing the social balance ? 
To one looking at thc^ situation from a 
detached point of view, it seems that what 
is really needed is birth-release for the well- 
to-do and birth control for the poor. Of the 
graduates of women's colleges only about 
half of them marry, and the proportion of 
those who become mothers is considerably 
smaller than one per cent. Does not this 
present a vast social problem ? 

Last December the American suffragists 
put on a great "stunt". As the President 
oi the United States began reading his 
message to Congress in joint session a 
huge yellow banner, bearing in big tetters 
these words, "Mr. President, What Mill 
You Do for Woman Suffrage ?" was un- 
furled over the gallery by suffragist inva- 
ders. A page quickly went up the gallery, 
and pulled the banner down. But the 
question of equal suffrage could not he 
downed so easily. American women 
could neither he repressed nor suppressed ; 
they arc continually reaching ont to a 
broader life. Already in eleven States 
women possess suffrage upon equal terms 
with men at all elections, and the cam- 
paign for the further extension of the 
ballot is going on ceaselessly. Men Of 
penetrating vision can see that the 
"votes-for-womcn" movement is a part of 
the evolutionary conception of govern- 
ment, is an important aspect of the large 
world-wide democracy. The dark-age 
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barriers that keep women out of their full- 
cat and freest development must be ruth- 
lessly shattered. A movement for eman- 
cipation rould not be stayed by prejudice 
and lidicuk. With eight million women 
of the United States earning their living 
outside of home, the right to vote in order 
to protect themselves and their interests 
could not be laughed away. 

A little while ago 1 was talking with a 
friend of mine who is a leader in the equal 
suffrage movement. In explaining her 
reasons as to why women should need a 
voice in government she said, "To-day 
when the water supply, the milk, the food, 
the public health, the morals, and the edu- 
cation of the entire community are under 
government control, when the conditions 
under which the sons and daughters of the 




Suiting out im n boat race, 
family are to be employed arc controlled b> 
the same power, it is imperative that the 
home woman, the mother, should have 
the most telling weapon that is possible 
to provide, namely, the ballot." 

One of the classic arguments of the 
antis against equal sufirage is that it 
would unsex women, that it would destroy 
home life. < n this point my friend said, 
"Political equality does not t mean a 
tendency on the part of women away 
from home. It is on the contrary direction 
Women believe that all the interests of 
home will be better safeguarded when 
they have some representation than they 
could possibly be without. In fact, it is 
because men and women are so similar 
yet so unlike, neither naturally any 
better nor any worse than the other, that 
when working together in equality and 
fellowship, the home is always better 



regulated than when either manages it 
alone. In that great family called the 
State, when men and women work 
together for the best interests of the whole 
it is hard to see how society can suffer. 
All the women may not know as much 
as all the men on somethings, nor all the 
men so much as all the women on some 
other things, but certainly all the men 
and all the women together know more 
than cither does separately." 

Whoever cares to step inside an American 
church will find that most of the pews are 
filled by women. But the church, like 
Shakespeare's adversity, has its many uses. 
Maupassant in one of his realistic novels 
compares it to an umbrella : 

"If it is 6nf, it is a walking stick; if tunny, a 
iiaraiol ; if it rainn, a inciter ; if one doei not go ont, 
why one leaves it in the hall. 
And there aie hundredi like 
that, who care for God 
abont at mnch as a cherry- 
atone." 

In America the church 
is scarcely a shrine to 
the waiting Presence 
ol God. They seem to 
be busy substituting 
clubs, gymnasiums, 
shower baths, and 
cooking schools for 
prayers, conversions, 
and revivals. Churches 
have become institu- 
tional, almost industri- 
alized. One minister 
is to preach, another to visit, and fie 
third to direct the social activities. 
Motion pictures are becoming a familiar 
adjunct of church-work, even taking their 
place in regular Sunday service in a mild- 
mannered way. Good many clergymen 
encourage young men and young women 
to attend church for social amenities. 
"There is no reason why young people", 
declared a minister from a Chicago pulpit, 
"should not cultivate each other's 
acquaintance from behind the hymn book. 
We are glad to have them come to church 
on any pretext. Flirting is as good an ex- 
cuse as any," 

When talking with college and univer- 
sity students on deeper problems of life, 
how often do the questions take this line : 
"Is religion an empty shell ?" Or this : 
"Shall we accept authority for truth, or 
truth for authority ?" Or : "Is there any 
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copyrighted means ot saltation ?" Then 
think of the bitter disappointment which 
prompts this: "Was Christ the only 
Christian in the world during the last two 
thousand years ?" These questions reveal 
the spiritual restlessness of the thoughtml 
people, whom narrow orthodoxy would 
brand as- "unchurched and unsaved 
multitudes." They are hungry to know 
what true religion means. Who will explain 
it to them ? Serious religious and phuoso- 

Shical problems are seldom propounded 
om the pulpit. I have known ministers 
who make a speciality of preaching sermons 
on such subjects as these: "Is Cupid 
deceptive'" ; "Is love blind.?" ; "Choice 
of a husband"; "Recipe of beauty" ; "The 
lewd and the nude" , "A loveable widow." 

There are churches which retain 
press agents to promote newspaper 
publicity. Paid church advertisement in 
Saturday evening papers are common, 
with frequently a whole page of "display 
ad" in huge type that screams. Here is 
a church advertisement : 

CHORUS CHOIR 
OF ONE HUNDRED VOICES 



Sermon Lasts Only Ten Minutes 

PETER SPECIAL 
BNTK COSTAL VOPRANO 
REACHER kJOLO 

Prof. Major at the Organ. 

The advertisement* crusade does for a 
while draw a large crowd ; but the majo- 
rity of them are women. 1 hey come to 
church, so I have been informed, to dis- 
play their best clothes, and to study the 
intricacies of plumes, ribbons, and buckles 
of other women. "We Americans are not 
religious", explained to me a professor of 



sociology. "Slaty per cent of ok papula* 
turn are not connected with any chflWh 
organization whatever, and as for en 
women— they are not Certainly orepreK* 
gions. They go to church not primarily 
for religion, but for sod*! reasons. Women . 
want an outlet for thek many-sided energy, 
In church they can be interested in «&' 
the way from politics to literature, ijrom 
art to dance. Religion,- yon see, is not 
the only show to attract women to the 
church." 

The American woman, like alt other 
human beings, has her weaknesses. She 
has also many attractive qualities. In 
the making of the new civilization of the 
New World she is a mighty force. He? 
influence in public and civic affairs wi*. 
vigorating. Her part in charitable and 
beneficent works is one of acknowledged 
leadership. She is superbly independent J 
she travels from continent to continent ' 
alone, nnescorted. She is a lover of 
athletics; she shoots, she skates, she 
motors she yachts, she plays golf and 
tennis. If Paris sets the modes in hats 
and frocks', America set* the fashions for 
the Western world in girls. The typical 
American girl is slender, willowy, and 
blond with dark blue eyes and fluffy brawn 
hair. She is indeed as beautiful ai a pic- 
ture. It may he frankly admitted that 
though a lone bachelor can never expert 
fully to comprehend an American maiden, 
I have often been fortunate enough to get 
inside glimpses of her heart as represented 
in kind words and deeds. She has syw> 
patby enough to cover the whole world. 
Full of "dash" and "go," she is brave and 
gentle, and self-reliant ; she is aficctiottat* 
and undannted ; she is capable and intelli- 
gent. 1 hough possessed of restless, 
nervous energy, she is affable, lively, and 
charming. 
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remark* "the very considerable amount of evidence 
inert i» on tbe other «de." * I would certainly have 
prelected both aides of the question if it were my 
Special theme. I must say, however, that my con- 
Huston* have been given after duly weighing the 
fcvidener on both side*. The facts which balk largely 
(a the writings of those who take a very favourable 
view of the raalcnul condition of India and which 
I find are most confidently aud moot prominently 
pointed out in one ol the two works referred to by 
Mr. Pcanington t are : 

(1) The large amount of gold absorbed by her 
during the last three quarters ol a century. Ustimales 
of liei supposed hoard of gold vary, hnl the Inchest 
I have niiue upon does not exceed 0)0,000,000. A 
few millions one way or another would not make niueli 
difference and I shall assume this estimate to he 
approximately correct. 

The lust Census estimates the population of 
India at 3tS,000,000, including the Native Slates 
which presumably have had tlirir shaie ol the 
"hoard." If it were distributed n-iioitg them all the 
share for each family of hetwren five and six lnrmbeis 
would be about CO, not a large amount to hoard in 
seventy-five years and to fall hack upou in evil tunes. 

As a matter of fact, however, at least hnl! 
of the population are destitute of gold in any shape, 
In fact of savings of any description. Of the other 
half nil bnt abont six millions, say some 151,000,000, 
consisting of the more prosperous liusbindmen, 
artisans, &c, may not unreasonably Ik credited 
with a umiety of the "hoard" which would give 
them less than CI per head, certainly not an ex- 
travagant amount to secure as provision foi u r.nnv 
day. The balance of the "honrd'" uiuy be equally 
distributed among two very unequal clusses in 
which the 6 millions or so of the comparatively well- 
to-do section (according tn tlie Indian standard) may 
be divided, the one composed of feudatory chiefs, 
big landed proprietors, bankers, merchandise princes, 
etc., and uumhciing some five hundred thousand, and 
the olher constituting our upper middle class the 
numerical streugtli of which might lie roughly 
estimated at C, 500, 000. The share or the former 
would be I 1511 per head, or abont £800 per family ; 
the few among them who are superlutivelv lirh, 
getting considerably more than this average. For 
good many centuries the class to which thrv belong 
have entertained a well marked predilection Inr 
golden ornaments and various household mtirlct, 
of gold, and 1 have lint little doubt tiuv have 
absorbed some such amount. But such absorption 
no more proves the prosperity of the multitude 
of India, than the display of costly plate, china, 
works of old wasters, curios, Sc., in the innnsinns of 
the Bullish nobility piovcs the wealth of the mass 
til England, And the nmonnt, alter all, is not very 
much, being only u quarter of what England is now 
tpendiug on the g/eat world-war in u month. 

The five millions, aud a half or so of the upper 
middle class would get about £14 per head, not n 
very large amount, considering that it has taken 
three generations to accumulate it and that it has 
long been customary with them to give gold 
ornaments to their daughters when they get married 

* "The Modern ftevlew" for May. 1917, p. C66. 

t "Troth* about India" compiled by the Bast 
India Association. Unfbrtnnoatly I have not been 
able to procure the number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review referred to by Mr. Pennington. 
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which are prised by Indian ladies not only for the 
gratification of the feminine propensity for ahow 
(of which they have their share) but also as provision 
in adverse circumstances, ornaments being pledged 
with money-lenders, inst as watches, chains, clothe* 
&-•., are with pawnbrokers in the West. Thus the 
reputed "hoard" of India which is supposed to 
bespeak her prosperity, and to tap which all sorts 
of devices have lately been resorted to is whittled 
down to about C 73,000,000 among"" aome half a 
million people— a drop in the ocean of the population 
of India. People who inler her prosperity trom the 
large quantity of gold absorbed by her in three 
generations forget the vastnes* of her area and the 
immensity of her population, and in the case of 
those who possess Inrge Indian experience, betray 
an almost unpardonable ignorance of the social 
Usages of her people. 

(2) But if the rate of absorption has been increas- 
ing, nt sonic writers assert it has been, there the 
inference of the expansion ol the small comparatively 
well-to-do section woidd be justifiable. But has 
it been incrc.ising > 1,-t n« sec what the facts are 
The following table shutm the value nf the decennial 
average «l the uu imports of gold on private as 
well us Government account since 183." ( "Statistical 
Abstract lor Hnlisli lndn" Vol 1. ComniereinI 
Statistics, 1015, p. Uli ) 

Decennial average Value in 

rupees. 

1135 -HO to 1801 03 ... ... 5,10,94,613 

lHfi3 00 to 1874-75 ... ... 3,05.74,741 

1S75 7G In I8S4H5 .. ... 2.00,39,437 

18S5H6 tn 1S94UH ... 1,02,60,152 

1805 90 to 1004 05 ... ... 5,08,51,875 

These (acts speak for themselves. The rate of 
absorption instead ol increasing has actually decreas- 
ed down to 1005. The full significance of this diminu- 
tion will be apparent when wc consider— 

. l J ir«t— Territorial expansion and increase of 
population The urea ol India (including native 
states) in 1887 was 1,372,38S square miles, in 
1891, 1,500,100 tquuie miles, and tn 1901, 1,706,097 
Ftpiare miles. The pipuUtion in those years was 
respectively, 33 , l,8!li,'J'>0 ; 2S7,358,008 ; and 294, 
276,423. 

("Statistics of British Indin," part V, 1009.)— 
Dividing the hull renturv between 1855 and 
1903 into I wo periods nt 25 years each we find that 
while the area in the second pciiod increased by 
abont 28 per rent and the population by some 10 
per cent, the consumption ol gold diminished by DV6 
per cent ! 

Secondly Cold is taken in payment of a portion 
of the exports of merchandise trom India. Now 
exports have been increasing rnpidiy since 1853 as 
will be seen from the following figures ("Statistical 
Abstract for British India" Vol I, 1915, p. 119) r— 

Decen niat period Value in rnpees of the 

decennial average of 
merchandise (includ- 
ing re-exports). 

1856-56 to 180465 38,44,56,588 

1865-66 to 1874-76 64,89,10,196 

1875-76 to 1884-86 72,39,43,148 

1885-86 to 1894-95 99,38,18,538 

1894-95 to 1904-05 121,10,84,833 

Thus we find that the value of the export* of 
merchandise was mow than trebled between 1865 
aqd 1905, The florin for golden articles has 
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suffered but little abatement within tint':, period 
except among; nn extremely limited section of Neo- 
Indiana. So, if the material condition of the people 
were really improving they would have had now 
thrice the quantity of gold tbey had in the fifties. 
But, on the contrary, na we have seen above tiiey 
bare actually had less ! 

Thirdly— The ateady increase in the deficit of im- 
ports as will be seen from the following table : — 

Decennial Value of im- Valne of ex- Deficit of 

average a ports- of mer- ports of mer- imports in 

* chandise and chaudise and . rupees. 

Treasure iu Treasure in ...'j 

rupees. rupees. 

18" 

1,20.893. 30,43,01,13* 2,00,40,241 

18B4- 



■ Probative, and Prdcedflral they are. governed ' by! 

Anglo-Indian Code*; I fear tot Science, of taw as 
such in India, is -mere- or lest conspicuous by its 
absence. There arc ' sV.j «» . lawyer* o> . acumen 



S56-50 > 
to } 37,43,1 
BB465 I 

| **,79, 

B75-76 1 
to [ 57,! 
864-85 J 

I 



38,064 50,0 1,24,63(1 11,81,90,572 



1865-60 

to 
187476 

187E .. 

r.54.06,102 74.441,64,837 10,95,58,730 

.1884-1 
1885-86 , 

to £ 83,20,70,098 1G2,00,37,G26 19,39,67,528 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 J 

to J 105,70,50,189 130.90,30,483 25,25,80,204 
1904-05 I 



Ranchi, 
23rd May 1971. 



P. N. Bosk. 



Jaina Law. 



On principle I ignore anonymous criticism, but by 
reason of the high esteem in which I hold the Modern 
A'cvKwuud the desire that my silence may not be 
mis-interpreted, I hasten to show the superficiality 
of B. C's remarks on my Jaina Law in the Modern 
Review lor March 1917. 

Ilia review is rather mixed. I do not know to 
what exactly he took objection.' His opinion consists 
of 9 paragraphs ; and I fail to see his line of attack. 

The first paragraph say* what the book is like. 
The second gives the source or cause of its inspiration. 

The third is gratuitous. No sane son of India who 
is worth his salt can but be eagerly imbued with the 
desire to bring about an united and general, 
progress material and spiritual af the Mother- 
bad. I humbly affirm my adherence, in thought 
end action, to this first creed and duty of every 
Indian. Bat I cannot understand how the awaken- 
ing of "the varions sects,"or their co-operation in the 
National Cause along their own individual lines can 
be an obstacle to the progress of the whole. It is 
no use ignoring facts. The Indian nation is a mass 
of many peoples. So long as we respect and revere 
the different creeds, we cannot obliterate communal 
differences. 1 personally "think that there is even a 
Weber creed than that of a Nation. It is the creed 
ofall Humanity, yea, of all Living Beings. And if 
Jaiaism is rightly understood, it takes its stand on 
this glorious and eternal idea. Therefore I cannot 
agree that tbeclaim of the Jaina* to be go verned by 
their: own Law is .against National ■ Unity. Why, 
- so far as law. Hoes, the Jainas atid Hindus and 
Mahamedans alike, bait I Jon* .bidden J good-bye to 
lock indieeuotts -sjiUai* m jajftpruflfctcei and on 
mot( umltem-~~ru*ihMrT, I*o^etary 1 ,.(»(itt4|et6al, 



and repute 'but a scientific and coordinated »tndy i 
the system or systems of Indian Law to tbeir entirety 
and rationality is yet a thing of the fafcure. Of these 
various systems only matters of Family arid Ife 
heritonce survive from the extensive scope of 
Indian statute Law. The difference* of print-in 
cannot he called "minor." If "BrC " had gfi 
due thought to pages 26 to 29 of the Jaina Law, '. 
would - have been struck by the rudieaJ ■ebaricter 
and immensity, ol that differences. . . . .. , >Jif 

In the fourth paragraph "B. C." has committed: 
the familiar and easy logical fallacy of cqirivocatipm 
He says "The ambition of the joins tWefore .to; 
establish themselves as a separate entity, having 
nothing to dp with the Hindus historically or 
otherwise, is to my mind not a worthy ambtt&m?* 
All will agree if by a separate entity ''we mean' a 
political or social separate entity." None will agree* 
if a "separate entity" may include one part of a great 
whole, which part in some particulars may be bandied 
separately. Tin ancient Law of the jaina* na* 
nothing to suggest or countenance, a political an- 
social separation. For this reason "B.C." would' 
abolish the law of "gavelkind" or "Copyho]W B *»n%£. 
in English Law ; as also the customary lasfc |>k 
Merchants and others in the whole world. . Bvjat 
Manli in his sources of law includes sgfet RevelsV; 
tion, or sacred books, included in the class So. 
and vjmT conduct or Custom (Manu 
page 53 of Gharpure's Hindn Law Texts.) Now the 
Revelation, If any, is different for the. Hindus and the 
Jainas. It is as reasonable to ask the Jainas WHO 
nave their own sacred books to. discard them *n«, 
bow to the Revelation of Hindn books, as to ask Hie-' 
Jews and Christians to discard the Revelation of :&ep 
Bible and accept that of Manu and. other Hindu* 
naees. Even "B.C." I hope will see that "> ike. .. 
difference is much more than "minor." It .is d osisfe'4 
difference and it is impossible to reconcile it. Sossej 
of the root principles of Jainism and Hinduism art. 
irreconcilably incompatible. It logically follows that" 
if any rule of law is based on these principles, it mu«* 
be different in the Jaina and Hindu systems. I su*j>* 
amnsed at B.C.'s unwarranted statement that' 
"there is no one set of tenets which could be atyhaXt 
the Hindu Conception of the Universe." Wbjs, what,; 
about a Creator of the Universe? Creator ; Preserve*:} if 
and Ruler. These qualities are. essential in the 
Hindn Conception of a God and consequently of tifeV. 
Universe created hy Him. The Jainas emphatically » 
and constantly repudiate the idea of a Creator. 'SoXV 
if any law involves the idea of a Creator and Crea-;: 
tion, it must be repugnant to Jaina Jurisprudence.- , 
To avoid a mis-understanding, which has ■ led the" - 
Jainas to be abused roundly.Irflustemnhasisethet the >j 
Jainas are not atheists. They believe in a God, who 
is Omnipotence, Omniscience "and Omnibeatitndel* 1 '. 
one. Bat they distinctly denv that hee^r. sVs1rc4c^ 
to create the world.. So much tor the, principle that : 
logic demands that Jainas mturt4aT**lawcf their* 
own, where their first principles . of thought are -:, 
differen t from those of their HitttW brethren or ft* 
the m a tter of that, non-Hindn brethren- . ' 
■' " More. Even "B.C;" says that Jainas also could beyT. 

?overned by Hindu taw gerierallV With ratiathns, . 
bese "vatiatioas" are just the : things vfateh I Jm**? } 
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'jSMawif JWnan, Where the Jaina and the 

Hindu Lm . do not differ, of course there is no 
rjr&cttlty. Bat whsre these essential variations 
: '4oew, they, moat be presumed or proved. Proof U 
idNBcult ami in most cases impossible, t have 
' adverted to, this aspect in ray Preface to Jaina Law, 
»«eciaHy at page X and need not repeat what I have 
■4kM there. This also shows "how Jalnas have been 
; i«jdwt»elv affected by this submission.-' And how 
font; and continuously they have been so adversely 
I^Ktcd Is patent from my Introduction to Jaina 

^ :As to whether Jaina or Hindu Law is more suited 
>to at, !-«•■ tbe Indians, from a juristic point of view, 
to too big « question to be considered here. Of course, 
St. art. • sincere believer in the method of Jaina philo- 
and as -such must uphold its claim to govern 
lives. If the majority of my Hindu brethren 
;took the* same view as I do, I should rejoice. I think 
Sit Impertinence on my part to try to force my 
' own bumble views upon my countrymen and 
f'fcherefore t abstain from the controversy. But 1 huve 
-'not claimed. a separate law for Jainas because they 
' have a separate origin. "B. C" knows it well and 
■i|rts logic and truth were asleep when he wrote : — 
S'. "Simply to claim that the Jaina have a separate 
origin and then to say that they should not he 
:: governed by Hindu Law is not enough." 
^>;,-As to the fifth paragraph of tbe review, no one 
has identified theological tenet's with secular laws, 
'jit is a fling which on the face of it Is unfair and nn- 
. scholarly. I have simply emphasised the difference 
Sjw'jibia and Hindu Laws, where they are deduced 
- from theological principles, which are different in 
yfcluism and Hinduism. Evidently this argument has 
^JJOt theremitest bearing on the laws of Girasms and 
Others, who chose to retain part of the Hindu Ltiws 
y«rtbelr ore-conversion days. 

if; -The silth paragraph deals with the question 
Jainas are Hindu dissenter*. This is dealt 
Ay in the Introduction to Jaina Law, at 
_*W, 25-26. 
.Seventh para quotes from M. Barth. With 
I respect for the eminent scholarship of M. Barth, 
. mast say that be is not. an authority on Jaina 
or Jaina Religion, . His own illustrious 
ntrynjaa Professor Dt A Guerinot, l)r. H. 
"A of Germany, and Dr. F. W. Thomas of the 
_.J Office Librarr, London and Dr. Hoernle Of 
; v Ojcford' are the modern authorities on Jainism and 
KHW ***** replaced for ever the -erroneous theories of 
JpK Barth and Others by the facts as to the History 
fr-»nd autlqnlty of Jainism. May I presume to 
;%»gg«st that "B. C.".- should read a very brief 
.^account of tbtotcholarSbipfn the Introduction to my 
Ptfnafl book *'Oot/ttes of Jainism op. xxx to xxxv, 
•i»0' which he Indeed refers m the Review. This wonld 
SSJiay his "fear" expressed in the eighth paragraph. 
For bis ninth paragraph I thank him on behalf 
Jaina Law and its printers tbe Indie n Press 
"abad. 



tended or is tending to reduce itself into three distinct 
and successive courses, namely, the School, the 
Coliege and the University. Dr. W. H. Young, F.R.S., 
who had been to ail the Important centres of learning 
in the New and tbe Old World, submitted a report 
in this connection two years ago, which, had it been 
published, would have been ilkminating. We have 
had, until recently, the School and tbe College, but 
no University in any modern sense. What we had 
was only a certain building on the College Square 
where examinations were held and where certain 
people met to discuss matters connected with School 
and College education. It would be useful in this 
transitional period of our University to study and 
compare the progress of Universities not so much in 
conservative England as in advancing Ameripa, where 
from a beginning similar to our own there has been 
a development very much like to what we are 
distantly aiming at. 

A healthy rivalry might and should exist between 
any two Schools or any two Colleges or any two 
Universities, but a rivalry between a School and a 
College or a College and a University, using the 
word University in a modern sense, would be 





High Court 
■ r, 8th May 1917. 



J. L. JAINI, U.A., M.R.A.S. 
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pp:; Port&wfaate Stadia* in Calcutta. 
"i have read, with much Interest your note on Post- 
Graduate Stadias * ia Calcutta which appeared in the 
-JSlay twmber of the Modern Review. Although I. 

X with you In your able note, I beg 
a lew observations on one or two 



at taodera coustrto* liberal education bat 



To my thinking the objections made agaiust 
applying n part of the fee-iund ni the University to 
further post-graduate teaching are not only weak 
but unpatriotic. What more legitimate use could 
be made of the money of the undcr-graduates and 
nnder-matriculatea than of improving the path of 
their future educational progress ? What it only a 
fraction of those who contributed the money 
directly reaped the benefit ? The University classes 
arc open to all. No preference is shewn to wealth 
or fame. Besides a part of the fee-fund is already 
being spent for this good purpose and no objection 
has hitherto been raised on tbe ground that where 
all sow only some will reap. An allied soldier on 
the western front might as well say, I shall not face 
death, for I have no children of mine own to reap 
the benefit of victory. But he knows that the 
children of his nation will be benefited by his 
sacrifice. I firmly believe that the future of our 
nation lies in the University. 

An objection has been cited against raising 
University examination fees on the ground that in a 
certain Tecbuological College in London a reduction 
of tuition fees has beeu proposed to attract more 
students in these exceptional times. When Matri- 
culation candidates began to fall off it might be 
necessary to reduce University fees especially if that 
portended a national calamity. To have a good 
thing money must be spent and must come in some 
way. I personally believe that the raising of the 
examination fees to meet post-graduate expenses 
will be only a temporary measure. The personality 
of Sir Asutosh is sure to attract money to the Post- 
graduate scheme, which is as dear to his heart as 
his country. Besides we can count on greater 
liberality on the part of Government when the 
present war crisis- has passed. May the scheme 
prosper and bring forth flower and fruit worthy of 
tbe toil bestowed on it I 

S. M. 

NoTB BY TH8 EDITOR. 

S. M. says that rivalry between a college and a 
University, as regards post-graduate teaching, 
"would be senseless. "Senseless" means meaningless 
or foolish. Now, a post-graduate university Bass 
»!«*»■. •■.OTm^.-SiiSWkT *W» :ff«oeats, aaa .a - 

. ........... .- t- sSmW • .: .. -_• . ; . 
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post-graduate college clam alio mean* a professor 
teaching some students. Rivalry between the two 
sets of professors and students is not nonsensical ; 
for it is a thing which has meaning nod can be under- 
stood, as, in fact, it is not unthinkable. It mar, of 
course, be very foolish or unwise to permit snch 
rivalry. But the Post-graduate Teaching Committee 
has allowed this meaningless and foolish thing to 
exist as between some mofussii colleges and the Uni- 
versity. Does that- thing which is entirely senseless 
(in the sense of meaningless and foolish) witMn a 
radius of three miles, become perfectly sensible and 
.wise between Institutions at a distance of three hun-. 
Idred miles from each other ? • 
Nor does it seem axiomatic to us that rivalry 
between a university professor and his class and 
n college professor and his class must necessarily be 
unhealthy. 

We have never urged hny objections "against ap- 
plying a part of the fee-fund of the University to 
further postgraduate teaching." Oar objection is 
against increasing the fees in order to obtain an addi- 
tional surplus. Examination fees are levied (or effi- 
ciently conducting examinations If there be some sur- 
plus,— and there is egnerally every probability of such 
a surplus, because it is impossible to estimate before- 
hand tbe exact total amonnt of examination expenses 
and the exact total nnmber of examinees and levy 
fees accordingly,— it may certainly be applied to any 
good purpose. S. M. has set up an objection which 
we have never urged, and has demolished this ima- 
ginary objection to his complete satisfaction. We 
shonld have liked to have his defence of the enhance- 
ment of the examination fees , but he has not favour- 
ed us with any. 

All HA.'S, MD'S, phD'S, Dt."a., DSC.'S., U A.,- 

s.i..'s , &c, have actually benefited by post-graduate 
teaching, whereas undergraduate examiners may or 
may not. How wonld S. M. like a legislative enact- 
ment to levy a super-tax on these products of the 
university to further post-graduate teaching ? But 
they are tough customers, whereas the under graduate 
examinees are weak lambs who can be r~ 



Examination fees can be justly increased only U 
without snch enhancement the examinations cannot 
be conducted with adequate efficiency, but for no 
other reason. 

An analogy is not a conclusive argument. Tbe 
soldier knows before enlistment that bis duty would 
be implicit obedience, and, therefore, after he has 
enlisted, it is not for him to argue in tbe way that 
S. M.'s imaginary soldier is supposed to do. Similar- 
ly, when the examinee has paid tbe enhanced file 
(supposing the enhancement is sanctioned by the 
Government of India), he wonld certainly not be so 
foolish as to ask tbe university not to spend the 
surplus in a particular beneficial way. But he or hit 
advocate is certainly entitled to object to the en- 
hancement, as the soldier is entitled not to enlist ; 
be is entitled even to object to' conscription and take 
the consequences. But, nsS M. has not given u»« 
defence or justification of the enhancement of feet, 
we need not write more on the point. 

"To have a good thing money Jnnst be spent and 
must come in some way and, therefore, let ns tax 
only those who cannot resist, leaving all Super- 
graduates in the comfortable enjoyment of their in- 
comes I 

No doubt the examinee's "nation will be benefited 
by his sacrifice ;" bnt is the nation only bis? Or is 
he and he alone in the beat possible position to make 
a sacrifice ? 

S M. displays his ignorance when he writes: 
"An objection has been cited against raising Univer- 
sity examination fees on tbe ground that in a certain 
Technological College .in London a reduction of tui- 
tion fees has been proposed to attract more students 
iu these exceptional times." The real-facts are that 
in the Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London, a reduction of fees 
has been recommended in all London University 
Colleges. This Commission was appointed in 1910, 
and its Report was presented in 1813. None of its 
recommendations, therefore, have or could possibly 
have anything to do with war conditions, as the war 
began on July 28, 1014. 
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N due course Gobindalal wrote to 
Haridragram to his dewan to inform 
w him of their safe arrival in Benares. 
Afterwards he wrote occasionally to this 
officer ; but he never cared to send a line 
to hia wife, which she naturally took very 
much to heart. 

The last letter addressed to the dewao 



was from Gobindalal's mother. This was 
to inform him that Gobindalal had recent* 
ly left Benares. 

When Bhramar heard this she thought 
she must keep her eye on Rohini, for she 
could not but feel some concern at this 
piece of intelligence. As for Rohini, she 
kept at home and attended to her house- 
hold work as usual except when she went 
out to the Baruni tank to bathe and fetch 
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their drinking water from there. One day, 
however, Bhramar came to hear that 
Rohini was troubled with colic, in conse- 

Suence of which her uncle was obliged to 
o the cooking for himself. 
A few days atter she heard again, 
that Rohini had made up her mind to visit 
the shrine of Tarakeswara. People afflic- 
ted with troublesome and obstinate dis- 
cases go there to find relief, and Rohini's 
purpose to take a trip to the place was 
to seek divine aid in order to be cured 
of her complaint. . 

.News reached Bhramar one day that 
Rohini had gone to Tarakeswara. When 
she heard it she regarded her conduct as 
very suspicious. "Who knows," said she 
to herself, "that her illness is not feigned, 
and her going to Tarakeswara is not a 
mere pretext for getting away from home 
and her lawful guardian ?" 

On leaving Rohini had told her uncle 
that she could possibly be not away longer 
than a week at most. Months passed 
away, but nothing was beard of her. Nei- 
ther had Bhramar had any tidings of her 
husband since he left Benares. Her anxiety 
for him preyed on her mind night and 
day. She wept and wept till it was 
feared it would seriously affect her 
health. At her request her sister-in-law 
wrote to ask her mother if she had got 
any letter from her brother. She wrote 
back to say that Gohindalal had been 
travelling over Joypur, Agra .and other 
places, and had lately gone over to Delhi 
where he had said he would make a few 
days' stay before he left to go elsewhere. 

Days passed, and Bhramar went to her 
father's house, thinking she might not feel 
very lonely and miserable there. But she soon 
found she was mistaken ; and she returned 
to her father-in-law's again. After a time 
she had a letter sent again to her mother- 
in-law. In reply she told her that she 
knew nothing of her son's whereabouts, 
for he had not long written to her. Bhra- 
mar's continual anxiety for her husband 
had already begun to teil upon her health. 
Before the end of a year her health gave 
Way, and she became confined to her bed. 

CHAPTER II. 
Hearing of Bhramar's illness her father, 
Madhabiuath, went to see her at Han- 
dragram. Madhabinath Sircar was a 
handsome middle-aged man of two and 
forty, though he looked four or five years 



younger. As to his character opinions vari- 
ed. According to many he was very shrewd 
and cunning. There were others (their 
number was not very small) who main- 
tained that he was a good and upright 
man. Whatever he really was it was ad- 
mitted on all hands that he was clever to 
the backbone; and, if thejxuth must be 
told, he was feared even by those who held 
a good opinion of him. 
\ Bhramar was the only child of her 
parents. Madhabinath loved his daughter 
tenderly. The tears came into his eyes 
when he witnessed the wretched state of 
his daughter's health. Seeing her father 
weep, Bhramar burst out crying. For a 
while they wept in silence. "Papa," she 
said when they were a little composed, 
"I can feel 1 am not long for the world. 
I have a sum of money. I wish it could be 
put to good and charitable purposes. I 
wish you would sec to it. Won't you, 
dear papa ?" 

Madhabinath said nothing. Her words 
wrung his very heart-strings. He rose and 
walked off to the outer house. 

Madhabinath wept alone for a while. 
When he was somewhat settled, his grief 
gave way to a sudden feeling of indigna- 
tion. "Is there no one in the world," he said 
to himself, "who can punish the wretches 
who have made my daughter's life so un- 
happy ?" As he meditated upon it his eyes 
gleamed, he clenched his fist ; he swore, "I 
will be revenged on them, I will. I will find 
out where tbey are it I have to cross hills 
and rivers to do it." 

Thus determined he grew more calm 
and returned to his daughter. He spoke 
words of comfort to her. "Come, don't 
talk of dying," he said. "I am sure you 
will soon get back your health, and you 
will see many happy days again." 

"Oh, I hhall never see any, I shall 
never get well again," she sighed. 

"Yon will, child. What's the matter 
with you ? You are not treated here as 
you ought. I will take you home to 
Rajagram with me, where you will be 
taken good care of, and where under 
proper treatment you will get perfectly 
well in a little time." 

. Bhramar's father's house was at Raja- 
gram, which, as we have said before, was 
only a few miles distant from Haridra- 
gram. Madhabinath stayed near his 
daughter for over two hours. After that 
.he affetionatelv took leave of her, and 
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F went and saw the dewan. He asked this 
'officer if he had got any letter from his 
master. 

"No, sir," he said, "we have not long 
had any tidings of him." 

"Do you know any one with whom 
he is likely to correspond ?" 

"I don't know. Our much respected 
mistress writes from Benares to say that 
. she has not long had any information of; 
.hsf son." 

Madhabipath asked no more questions. 
He bade him goodbye and came away. 

CHAPTER III 

Needless to sav that Madhabinath had 
heard all about Gobrndahil's illicit connec- 
tion with Rohini. He was resolved to 
track them wherever they were; and he 
said, as he left the Hays' house, that he 
would leave no stone unturned to accom- 
plish liis object, though it seemed the 
fugitives had taken nil possible care to 
avoid everything by which their tracks 
could be discovered. It suddenly occurred 
to him that Kohini's uncle was a poor 
man, and that it was probable he got from 
Gobindal.il a monthly assistance for his 
maintenance. So thinking he turned his 
steps in the direction of the post office, 
which was a few minutes' walk from the 
Koys' house. 

A signboard on the wall of a mean 
thatched house with very insufficient 
light showed the post office. The sub- 
postmaster was seated upon a stool at 
a clumsy and very discoloured table of 
mingo wood, on which there were 
Miters, books, files, envelopes, stamps; 
a pair of scales, a gum-water phial with a 
brush in it, and n few other things. 

The salary of this official was fifteen 
rupees a month, and that of the postman 
under him seven rupees. The former want, 
cd often to make his authority felt, but 
the latter was not of a very yielding 
temper, and used to think that the differ- 
ence between them was just what there 
was between 'seven and fifteen annas.' 
Therefore whenever his superior officer 
was harsh and overbearing in his de- 
.meanonr he told him to his face that he 
was not to put up with his hard words, 
and that he was sure he should not 
have to starve if anything ever happened 
that might lose him his situation. As 
the sub-postmaster was reading- his 
subordinate a lecture, and wasting him 



to know that he was the master there, 
Madhabinath with the careless air of a 
man who had great confidence in himself 
walked up and stepped into the office. 

Seeing a strange gentleman the sub- 
postmaster stopped, and sat staring at 
his face like one who scarcely knew what 
to say. For a moment it occurred to him 
that he ought to speak a word of welcome 
to the gentleman, but as he had never 
learnt good manners, which had never 
been a part of his education, he could do 
nothing but sit still, looking very near 
like a dumb creature. 

"Such an illbrcd fellow !" Madhabinath 
thought to himself. Aloud he said, "A 
Brahmin, 1 suppose?" 

"Yes," said the postmaster. 

He bowed low, and the postmaster 
invited him to sit down. 

Madhabinath looked about him for a 
seat, but as there was not another saving 
the one on which the postmaster was 
seated he looked rather embarrassed. 
The postman, noticing this, hastened to 
take a heap of torn rejected books from 
off an old rickety chair which stood in 
one corner, and dusting it, placed it near 
the gentleman, inviting him \xry courte- 
ously to'sit upon it. 

"What's your name ? I thiuk yonr 
face is familiar to me," said Madhabinath, 
looking; complacently at the postman as 
he took his scat 

"Please, sir, I am the postman. My 
name is Haridas." 

"You arc a good soul. I think I will 
have a smoke. Can't you procure a 
hookah »" 

Madhabinath was not in the habit of 
smoking, neither had he ever seen the 
postman before. His wanting bim to 
procure a hookah was a mere pretext for 
wishing to be alone with the post- 
master with whom he meant to have a 
private talk. Haridas, however, thought 
that the gentleman was the likely one to 
give bim a four-anna bit or something 
Eke it, for he felt sure that he never meant 
to have his order carried out for nothing. 

When Haridas had gone (he did not want 
to be asked twice) Madhabinath addres- 
sed the postmaster and said, "I have come 
to you tor some information." 

The postmaster was a Dacca man. 
However deficient in manners he might be, 
he understood his business perfectly well. 
So with a faint smile on bis lips he said, 
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know Then on pre tone oi coinpanng the 
uamlicts he took i mut of p ipei from his 
pocket 'Tin numbii I have hen," he 
said alter .1 little, 'clots not correspond 
with tht numlH r ol the note (to home 
You an lice I hi police ha\i no hold on 
yon " 

Bralim in uul 1 dtew a luMittous bunth 
otnhcf IK w ntf.fl not to spuk twotil 
ol thanks, but lift at onic itid humid 
home is 1 est as his It j;s 1 mid 1 irr\ him 

\1 tdliahiiiath s thought ni \t w is 
ol hisd lughttr Ik took Iui home anl 
placed litr under theticatnieiitol a lap iblt 
mcflu.il nun Afterwatds In left hom* 
to go to Calcutta, whence he intended to 
start for Pros idpur 

On his airivil 111 (. ilciitt 1 In saw a 



trund whose name was Nishakai Das 
Nibhakar was younge r than Madhabinath, 
anil was a good jovial fellow Being a 
rich man's son, and following no occupa- 
tion, he had acquired .1 passion I01 travel- 
lmg "I am going to Prosadpur," said 
Madhabinath to him, ' I shall be so glad 
it \ou will accompany me ' _ 

1 imietdv to go "with jou, but why 
to Piosadput nl all plain in the world?" 

' Oh, 1 hue some intentions oi buying 
in indigo failon. soil M.idh ibinatb, 
concealing hom lush it nd tin nal object 
ol his intended visit to I'uis idpui 

That day he stilted iui tin plan incom 
pan\ with his ti lend 

(loin, continued ) 
Tkv\si lin>«\ I) C Ro\ 
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A Red Indian Boy Artist 



l)n the <u milt Kandc Rcseiv uioii 111 \ imhill Conn 
tv On tliti elites illttU K il Iiiilini li>v wh«s Nil 
luiuettes cut h 11 |> tstf h > ir I line n in tin attention 



Silhoutltcs'cut fr mi lifefcl)\ 1 lillle 
hed Indian Bov 

of the 4rt World (New York) laltlt Simpson Simp 
•on is only h\e years old and has nc\er hml oppor 
tumties of seeing other clnldien engaged 111 drawing 



111 ant other him I ertislie tti 11 1 ill li\ himae.ll he 
h in picked up Hi ■■ u 1 1 Icuttu,; sdlioiicltes ol living 
■ i!>|eits tl) it Iil sec fr 111 il iv t tliv — the unbroken 
hnincii liackul Ijv the «il I usciv itmn nilir the in 
rlign mt steer Willi 'till II nl lej.s tn mg 1 dislodge 
the nutrias cow li i\ the liiglitcueil fitting 1 tbbit the 
tih flipping tree linn the v\ itn m n curve which 
tit) cluldieii might think uiiiiiluial or even tin 
possilili llie h ir (U md obstin lie the turkey the 
cock the dig the s piirrfl lit tilts uu hgurcs that 

110 nil sh>w ittitui Neulv all his outlines have 
knees an I tin kneis in. gtnrr illv bcnl 

This Imli 111 b >\ 11 tisl d ies 11 H tr tee his outlines 

111 diieits the shins with mt guiding lines Henl 
vv 11s iiprcTiiis at 11 11 «nd he lee igm/cs and express 
is tht pni titular ictiin Jurat tensile— within his 
txprntnee and bscivnti n->f Ihe inimll lit cuts 
mi When in 111 ippears in his suit uettes lit is al 
w ivs 111 ictltiii — /lie lratrit I'l fftncii oi Ke\Kvs 

A Collapsible Life-Boat 

Tht new invention that liny f id the deadly eflorts 
1 1 tht I hi it h ills from Otrmanv and is described 
in Tht Semifine lineman New York Tebiuarv 24) 
Sais this papti 

European inventors at the present lime have 
their faces turned toward device* foi destroying lives 
and propei tv but for all that they are still capable 
ol mov mg in the opposite directum It is in this con 
nection that one flerr Mever of Berlin, has worked 
mt the collapsible lifeboat which we illustrate 
W hen folded up the craft is easily earned in an ordi 
nary knapsack , and it can he unpacked, inflated, 
and placed 111 the water in two to thiee minutes In 
its essential lines this boit as the illustration shows, 
is an inflated rubber torus with the central apace 
occupied by a wooden platform It is two yards 
long and a yard wide , and altho its total weight 
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A l.onghorn Steer, 
lowly near the line of annihilation, are now increas- 
ing slowly in numbers, owing to the efforts of game- 
l>reserves and of the Federal authorities. Is the 
longhorn alone to go ?— The Liter nry Digest. 

The Naval Smoke-Screen. 

That the smoke-screen, or smoke-attack, which 
linn been nseit so frequently and effectively in the 




THE BMOKE-BCBKEN DEFENCE—AN AMERICAN DEVlCa. 

Those 31 -knot destroyers of the United States Navy 
are making heavy smoke which completely 
hides them from the enemy. 




Non-sinkable safes float after the ship has sunk. 



present war, originated in tbe United States Navy 
is asserted by tbe author of an article on "The 
Destroyer and the Torpedo," in Tie Scientific 
American (New York, March 3). Tbe writer says 
that it was first used in the American destroyer 
fleet under the command of Captain Bberle. 

"In the battle of Jutland, the German) destroyers 
made use of this smoke-screes as a protection to 
their own battle-ships, when they were being heavily 
hit by the battle-ship divisions under Admiral 
Jellkoe." 

Floating safes for ships. 

Non-sinkable safes or vaults for all sorts of valu- 
ables on shipboard are described in The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, March). 

"Why bother about ways to recover sunken 
treasure when -a non-sinkable purser's safe would 
prevent the sinking ? 

"Inspired by the knowledge of the lack of preven- 
tive measures of this kind Menotti Nanni has devised 
a non-sinkable vault which is not only large enough 
to hold the parser's sale, but which also provides 
storage-space for registered mail, gold bullion, and 
valuables owned by the passengers. 

"Nanni plans to install several ol his floating 
safes in a large, vertical, cylindrical steel casing placed 
in a well amidships, the top of the well being flush 
with tbe upper deck aud i covered with a loose-fitting 
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\ SHIP 1 {Jl IP1 FU VI I I H 1 I OA11NC S*t I «■ 

\ erobi beetion showing tin. will and Ihi s ifes in 
pusitiua, out for ineh deck 



easily removed tap Tot safeb art. placi I one an 
top of *n itlier the hi el, second ind thud dans 
pastscngtri tub having i safe tin (Imr valuables 
Tlie two lowir silis s tvt as a icpoaitoiy (oi 
registeted in til nnd lor Ihi in At pun >u« p lit ol the 
ship ■ c org i 

Reidy neies) is is lined to tile safes through doois 
pi mded in b ith ih< outer mil uiiki easinxs it the 
vanous decks Thus tu hrstiliss pissmutrs, for 
uislinn could pi in th ii i ilu iblts in the » lie 
at night mi remove them m tin muinmg Of 
eiuise ihtie u >uld be i „u nd in iuu„e of tieh 
sife 

If a slop ei|iupped with siir'i istslin if Hating 
sitebsh ill I sink thtcntiol tilt well tt mid fl >at 
oil und the wutir w uld eiitei Hit still i ismg and 
force the bats to risi to the buifnee Unit on the 
uiriaie the sates l>>h nboul t > Ik iventu illv pieked 
up bj a passing 1 1 ift 

The intent n Ii is iko pi ivilrd I n hinntiic illy 
seilcd fl iats to Ii pin I ni the txln mi b >U ml i f 
the well mulei the list s id \u uhed 1 i this II mt 
is 1 1 ibk wlnili strvts t> mdieile the p ratlin ind 
ulintilv il tin ship 

ll is said that the » tin if ire, ms mnu ill> 1 »t 
mi Llit 1 nlisli i in in mile >l pi iii is *n<)00 
01)11 ()l l mt m ihi I >ss Ills i leu istd veil Ii tin 
w 11 

Hi /usirnma hid lb nit *l 0001)00 m g >ld 
und |i»ihv nd t<-eviril inilh ms m set unties 
ahoaid 



WHbbLS WIT H1N WHbbLS 
B\ Frank HhvvllsDvins, 

\uthor of Fife \eMt," "The CuieiiM Gitl," Art 
[ \ 1 1 KtbH rs K fsurv liiI 



[Oui readers aie informed that all ihaiaiter* hi 
this stoiy are purely imaginary, and if the n line of 
any living peisou happens to be uiintioned no pemun 
at tefieetion is intended ] 

CHAPTr-K XI 

Gladys loses a prilnd. 

ifj i S soon as ever I've sot the estituates 
^\ in, and the plans nave been passed 
by the local authorities, we shall 
start building. When that old slum round 
• the corner is down and the new street cut 



through,. we shall be right b insr in a good 
position, Miss rienwyne And I'm going 
to have the plate like one there is in 
Piccadilly a supptt-saloon at the back 
where people tan sit down and have any 
kind of fish they want in comfort, a nice 
little oyster bar in the front, ajnd lobsteis 
and all sorts of things for sale Ah, we'll 
have a swagger place, I tell you And I 
shall look forward to seeing you, Miss 
Tremayne, walking about, keeping an eye 
on everythtng, and being the manageress 
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of the best fish shop this side of the 
water." 

"That'll he vi-ry nice. I'm sure, Mr. 
Parlow," agreed Gladys, as she stood one 
right attei closing time with Mr. Parlow 
rind the hoy assistant, listening to the 
piiiprtctni's plans lor the future. 

He was most enthusiastic, was Mr. 
I 'allow He saw his shop crowded day 
alto day and night alter night, and he 
acknowledged frankly th tt he was m iking 
money hand over list, ;iu I that it w.is an 
rven better business, than the other one, 
where he had put in a manager, piefei ting 
after all to iciiiain here himself. 

"That's where it'll lie— the shop front 
opening that way," he pointed to a wall. 
"The oyster bar there, fish over here, and 
the supper saloon at the back. And there 
will lie a little office for you in the corner 
theic, Miss Tremayne. Mc ? Oh, I shall 
be downstairs in the kitchens keeping an 
eye on tiling- Now then, Tom, you can 
slip oil ; I'll lock every thing up. Miss 
Tremayne, I'll see you home as usual." 

Gladys had become quite accustomed to 
Mi Pat low seeing her home iveiy night. 
IK had said that the neighbourhood was a 
rough one, hut she had not seen anything 
to alarm hei as she walked home at night, 
hu she was by now well known m the 
iHighbouthood, and even the loafers had a 
u> d "Good night, miss," lor her as she 
hill tied along. Everybody knew, respect- 
ed, and liked "the pretty girl at the fried 
fish shop" as they called her. 

At lust it was only on Saturday nights 
that Mr. Parlow used to escoi t her home, 
then it had become two nights a week, 
and lntt-lv it had drifted into every night. 
And white Gladys liked the motive that 
prompted the action, she hud to confess to 
herseli that it was rather invidious having 
a man to walk home with her so regularly. 
Some of the customers began to chaff her, 
and also Mr. Parlow, abont it. 

"Saw yon lookin' after the lady on 'et 
way 'ome, Mr. Parlow." 

"Aow then, Missy, 'oo was you out 
with last night ?" 

Such were the remarks which, in a quite 
genial way, were often bandied about the 
shop. So Gladys had decided that to-night 
she would Kindly but firmly impress upon 
Mr. Parlow that, while she appreciated 
his little attention, she was perfectly cap- 
able of walking home by herself. And on 
the way this particular night she was try- 



ing to fashion her words so that they 
would not give offence when Mr. Parlow, 
who had been walking along silently, 
startled her by his first words. 

"I've been wondering whether you've 
been noticing anything, Missy ?" he said, 
clearing his throat. 

"Noticing anything:? Noticing what? 
What do you mean, Mr. Parlow ?" 
m "Well, about inc. You've not noticed, 
1 'suppose, that I've been looking at you a 
gotxl deal ; you wouldn't know, of course, 
that I've been thinking about ybu a good 
deal more. You've not noticed me sighing 
and a bit thoughtful at times, have you ?" 

"I don't know that I have, Mr. 
Parlow," said Gladys, quite innocently, 
wondering what the man was talking 
about. 

"Ah, well, there are other people who 
have noticed it." Mr. Parlow, who was 
fat, half pnnscd in his walk as iffor breath, 
and then went on solemnly. "I've noticed 
it myself, too. I don't eat like 1 used to, 
and though trade's good, better than ever 
it was, still somehow I'm not happy. But 
I know what it is, I've found ont at Ia»t. 
Can't you gness ?" 

"No, 1 can't indeed, Mr. Parlow." 

"1 suppose you've noticed that I've been 
walking home cveiy night with you, but 
you've not seen that I've stood outside 
the place where you live, underneath your 
window, for minutes after you've gone in ? 
You don't know, of course, that I've been 
thinking of you all the way home, and in 
my sleep as well ? It's come to this, Miss 
Tremayne— I know what's the matter with 
me ; 1 know what's been making me feel so 
tunny all over. It's love, that's what it 
is." 

Gladys was silent. Por in the last few 
sentences she had seen through his words. 
This fat, good natured man was in love 
with her. 

"I've been trying to make up my mind to 
out with it," lie went on, "and it's got to 
come out to-night." 

He stopped under a lamp-post panting 
and wiping his face, which shone, although 
the night was cold. Gladys stopped also. 

"I'm not much of a hand at this sort of 
thing," be went on. "It's the first time 
I've done it in my life, but you're the only 
woman I ever saw I could love. I don't 
know what the proper way to do it is, 
Missy, but what I want to say is this"— 
he mopped his face again— "do yon think 
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yon could get along with me as a hus- always have a friend in me. It's a bit 

band? Do yon think you could marry me?" of a knock down for me, but there, we'll 

To anyone who overheard, the words try and forget till about it." 
might have seemed comic; the fat man And the fat man, moved by a sudden 

might have looked funny, perspiring and impulse, took off Ins bat as a courtier 

struggling with his words and his might have done and, with an action that 

thoughts. -Bnt to Gladys it wa« touching; was almost graeetnl, kissed Gladys's hand, 

it was pathetic, and she had not the and she believed she felt a tear lelt behind, 
slightest inclination to laugh. For she "God bless you, m? deai.and ma v you 

knew this man. this fat employer of hers; always be happy. \nu don't mind my 

she knew his good heart, how kind Ifc saying that, do y mi ?" 
■was to the poor, to his mother and ThL next moment Mr. l'arlow wsis 

sisters, whom he kept in comfort. She gone, and Glndys kit sad that night ns 

thoroughly respected Mr. l'arlow, and she tried to sleep. She was wither nervous 

this proposal, under the unromantic shade when she went to the shop the next day ; 

of a street lamp-post, was to her as she feared that he, or she, or both of them, 

sacred and as noble as if it had lieen made might show some embarrassment. But 

to her in a palace by a prince. l'arlow was a gentleman by instinct if 

"Mr. l'arlow," answered Gladys, very not by birth, and in all his conduct and 

gently, "I respect you very greatly, very manner he was just simply again the 

deeply; I honour you. You pay me a kind-hearted employer. With a delicacy 

great honour, too, in asking me to be that was admirable he said at closing 

your wife. You arc such a straightfor- time that Tom, the boy, would see her 

ward man yourself that I know you will home that night. 

like me to be straightforward too. [Mease "I shall be a bit late here myself, 

don't be hurt, please don't he angry if Missy," he said. "I've one or two things 

I say, thank you, thank you very much, in the booka I want to go into." 
but it must be no. You won't think too "Oh, 1 shall be all right, Mr. Parlow, 

much of it, will you, Mr. Parlow ? And thank you It's quite safe going home." 
we shall fie just the same good friends in So thenceforth Gladys went home by 

the future, shan't we? You have been so herself. She and Mr. Parlow remained 
kind to me, 1 like you so much; yon'll let the best Of friends, though occasionally 

me stop on just as your waitress, won't she would feel his eyes fixed upon her, and 

you ?" she saw in them a look which told her 

"I knew it! I knew it!" said Parlow* that he still lovtd her, but never again 

"I knew it couldn't lie. It was too good did he approach the subject which he 

to think of. But I shall never marry himself had said should he forgotten, 
anyone else. I'm too fat, and I shall soon Soon the alterations in the shop weie 

be too old. I had no right to think of a begun; gradually there came indications of 

young girl like you, but 1 conldu't help it the supper snloon at the back of the shop; 

Missy, I couldn't help it. You're not walls began to be knocked down, and at 

angry with me, are you ?" length there came the time when the shop 

"Oh.no.no! You've done me n great was shut altogether for a week while the 

honour. Now, shall we walk on ? It's final arrangements were made, 
beginning to rain." "Now. you take a holiday for a bit. 

They walked on in silence till Gladys Missy. Go and see your friends dow n at 

was at the door of her lodgings, and then Camberwell, that coster and hisinissns, 

she held out her hand to say good-night and then* come back and have a look at 

to Mr. Parlow. He took it and held it the new shop before it's opened. You'll 

in his for a second, and then spoke in be proud of it. And we shall have to talk 

rather a shaky voice. about what wages are to be paid tfaen. 

"I've said what 1 meant to say, and I You see we shall want two waitresses, 



happier now that Thave said it. You look after the trade, and youMl nave plenty 

won't tbink any the worse of me for it, to do, too. But we shan't quarrel about 

perhaps. And I just want you to know terms, I expect." 

this, that things will go on just the same Parlow was going to do the thing 

as usual, I hope, and you know that you properly, there was no doubt at all about 
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that. The old slum round the corner had 
been pulled down, the street had been 
broadened by now, and there was every 
indication that a good class fried fish 
shop would flourish. 

So Gladys went off quite happily to 
Camhcrwcll, where Meg and her husband 
were established in business. 

Meg had asked her to go and stay 
there whenever she had a chauce. She 
had been there nearly every Sunday since 
they had been married, and it was very 
pretty to see Meg's pride in the home. 
The furniture warsn't much, wasn't 
expensive, hnt it was furniture, and it 
was their own. Then there was the shop 
and the little cart and pony that Ted 
drove round in the mornings for orders. 

But when Gladys stayed there on her 
holidays she saw a subtle difference some- 
where, a difference in Meg, in Ted, and 
without beating about the bush when she 
was alone with Meg she asked her private- 
ly what was the matter. 

"Yes," Meg nodded, and the tears came 
into her eves, "we can't keep it, noGladys, 
dear. It's no good. We ain't makin' no 
profit. The trade ain't what it was 
cracked up to be, and as we don't believe 
in gettin* into debt we shall 'ave to shift. 
Ted '11 'ave to go back to his barrer, and [ 
shall 'a veto— well, 1 shall 'ave to find some 
work of some kind. And, my dear—" 

She whispered into Gladys's car. 

"Ted and I both wanted one," she went 
on, "and now, well we're almost sorry 
that there's one corain'. It does seem 'ard, 
don't it, 'avin' to give it all up, all we've 
worked for. We shall 'ave to start all over 
again. W e shan't lose our furnitnrc, but we 
shan't 'ave nowhere to put it. One room 
'II be as much as we can afford, one room 
for ourselves and the baby. Oh, my dear, 
it does seem 'ard, it does seem 'ard !" 

And Gladys knew that it was hard 
indeed. The two good, henest people, 
who had striven and struggled for their 
little ambition, would now haw to give 
up, would have to go back to a life that 
was perilously near poverty. And there 
was a baby coming, too ! But still, there 
was Meg keeping up a hrave heart, and 
little Ted, too, and Gladys went back to 
Parlow's feeling that after all bravery is 
not only a battlefield quality ; it comes 
out as well on the battlefield of the 
struggles of men and women. 

Gladys found that Parlow's shop was 



changed as if by the touch of a fairy wand. 
There was a large plate-glass window on 
each side of the mahogany and glass door. 
Behind these windows were to be placed 
the fish, the lobsters, the crabs and all the 
other good things that Parlow was going 
to sell. Just inside the door there was a 
little oyster bar and snacks of fish counter, 
and behind that a neat supper-room. The 
decorations were not yet completed, for 
the shop would not be open tor another 
week. There were the floor coverings to 
lie laid down, and all the necessary linen 
and plate and things to be bought. 
Gladys spent a busy and very happy week 
helping in all the new arrangements, and 
at length there came the night before the 
opening. The snpplies of fish for the next 
day were to be brought by Mr. Parlow 
at the early morning market, and Gladys 
had ordered for herself a new black dress 
to be paid for by the shop. She had 
engaged two girls as waitresses, and she 
was in future to be manageress at a 
salary of thirty shillings a week and 
commission. 

Everything was ready, and in the 
supper-room at the back oftheshopMr. 
I'arlow had provided a little supper far a 
few intimate friends, as well as his mother 
and his two sisters , nice, pleasant-spoken 
women they were, worshipping their 
brother. 

The meal was a merry one. Parlow 
raised his glass to all, and then one of the 
guests, and boyhood friend of Tarlow's, 
stood up and raised his glass and said : 

"To our friend Parlow. One of the best. 
I've known him as a boy and man, and 
never knew a better. Here's to Jim Par- 
low ! Good luck to his shop, and God 
bless him !" 

"That's jnst like my old friend Bill, 
always making a hero out of someone 
else," cried Parlow from the top of the 
table. "But still, it's very kind of you all, 
friends," he rose to his feet here, "and so 
I'll say thank you, and that's all. I've 
had many blessings in my life, and I'm 
grateful for them all, yes, I'm grateful- 
grate— " 

He seemed to grope, to fumble for his 
words, repeated the last syllable two or 
three times, and then his lace turned a sort 
of leaden hue, his lips went purple, opening 
and moving and gasping as if for breath, 
and then with a crash he fell back in his 
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chair, his head sagging horribly to one 
side. 

The men guests were round him in a 
moment, while the women stood on one 
side with white, scared faces, until Gladys 
rushed forward, and pushing all to one side, 
managed to undo his collar, and then she 
called to his thothe* to support his head. 

The eyes, those honest, straightforward 
blue eyes, opened for just one second, and 
s to Gladys it seemed as if they rested on Her 
with a smile ; then the head sank back 
still furfher into the mother's arms, and 
Jim Parlow was dead. 

Heart disease was the verdict, and the 
shop with its glittering fi out, its hand- 
some door, and its mat little eating-room, 
remained shut until Jim Parlow's rtlatives 
had decided what was to he done. 

lie had died without a will, and every 
thing went to his mother end two sisters, 
and they decided to stU all his property (or 
what it would fetch. 

And so for the time Gladys's occupation 
was gone. 

Heedless of convention she attended the 
funeral erf Parlow, who had been such a 
fricrd to her, and when they r ad left the 
roan with the big heart lying in his gretn 
grave in the cemetery at a northern 
suburb, his mother asked Gladys to icturo 
with them to their house. 

"Everything will be settled up by the 
lawyer, Miss Tremajne," said the old 
lady, who was broken hearted at the loss 
of her only son. "He will see to the sett- 
ling of the shops, so of course there'll 1m: 
nothing left for you to do. My son often 
spoke to us about you ; he thought a great 
deal of you, and we want to ti cat those 
who worked for him as well as possible. 
So we have instructed the lawyer to give 
you five pounds instead eif what I believe 
is usual, a week's wages. If j ou will call 
at his address he will give it to you." 

This was generous treatment, of course, 
but Gladys as she walked back home felt 
inclined to laugh hysterically. She hatl 
lost a friend; she really grieved for that, 
for she truly liked Parlow ; and she had 
lost what she had thought would have 
been work for as long as she liked to keep 
it. Only a week ago she had been so 
happy ; now she was to be compensated 
for the loss of all this, friend, happiness, 
work, with five pounds ( 

"Five pounds 1" she said to herself. 
"And I shall have to start all oter again." 



To start all over again 1 There is a 
tragedy in that which can only be realised 
by those w ho have to work every day for 
their living. The so-called certain berth 
has gone, the hunt for work must begin 
again. 

CHAPTER XII. 
"old nosey." 

"Stopped raining now, hasn't it ? 'Um, 
yes, I thought so. Well, it won't hwrt you 
to move along now, will it ? Pm going to 
put up the awning." . 

It was a splashing wet morning. Gladys 
had been on a weary tramp into the City 
in answer to an advertisement for a wait- 
ress in a coffee shop. Tramp ! Yes, she had 
trumped there only to be told that the 
wicnncy had been filled an hour before she 
arrived, evidently by some more alert girl 
than herself, or perhaps by one who was 
fortunate enough to possess the necessary 
'bus fares. 

For Gladys was by now reduced to the 
change out of her last shilling. When her 
engagement hud finished with Mr. 
Parlow's death, the five pounds which his 
se>licitor had paid to her had dwindled 
away with alarming rapidity. She had 
thought it would be easy to get another 
situation, and she tried for better work in 
better-class restaurants and eating-houses, 
but in many cases the fact that she had 
been in a fried-fish shop, that that was her 
Inst place of reference, was against her. 
Also in many rases her looks were a draw- 
back. Goe>d-looking, presentable waitress- 
es arc sought for, but when a girl is really 
itnkingly pretty, as Gladys wss, bearing 
about her also the unmistakable look of a 
lady, proprietors and managers hesitate. 
One man, indeed, was blunt enough. 

"You look honest, and I daresay you'd 
be able to do the work all right, but your 
looks are against you. You're too pretty, 
my girl, that's what's the matter with 
von, and you're too much of a lady. 1 
'don't think the other girls would like you. " 
May be they would, but you can never 
tell. They'tf be jealous of you. There, 
that's the whole thing in a nutshell 
You'd get all the best tipping customers, 
and you'd set all the assistants by the 
ears, for all the men would be tumbling 
over themselves after you. Sorry, but we 
like to keep the peace." . 

Another man was even more blunt ; in- 
deed, he wa» quite rude. 
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"60 and get something in your own 
line, my dear, govcrncsbiug or something 
like that," this one said. "We don't want 
te&t ladies mcswig about in our kitchens 
and place*, and then going away speaking 
at public meeting* and writing in the 
papers about the disgraceful way waitress- 
es are treated. Oh, 1 know ! I hid one ol 
your lot here once, but no more, thank 
you. Got up a strike amongst the girls, 
she did." 

And so the weary days went on, soon 
drawing out into weeks, Gladys, indeed, 
finding out the strange truth of the state- 
ment that her looks were against her as a 
waitress. But then* was really nothing 
else that she could do. She was not clever 
enough with her needle to earn anything 
by fancy work, for which, indeed, there ts 
little or no demand nowadays She hail 
thought once oi going into domestic 
service, but a visit to the registry office 
soon disabused her of that idea. Servants 
are always I) idly wanted, and the woman 
told her bluntly that her inexperience was 
nothing— she could always find work even 
for girls who had never b;ren out before— 
but here, a turn, it was her looks which 
were against her. 

^TT/tA V lflh Iwcre agly, I wish I 
were !" Gladys said more than once to 
herself, as she hurried along through the 
streets, realising that to a lonely girl 
good looks are indeed a danger. 

And so the weeks went on until the 
golden sovereigns were reduced to one: 
then, after the last one was (.hanged, the 
shillings, with alarming rapidity, began to 
go, until now Gladys had but a few 
coppers left. 

It was bitterly cold. She really badly 
wanted new, warm clothing, warm.T than 
that she already had, for when to the b«st 
of her ability she had last replenished her 
wardrobe it was only middle autumn, ani 
now it was the depth of winter. But new 
clothes could not be thought of, and as a 
matter of fact she reflected with a shiver 
that the day would soon be at hand when 
some of her things would have to go to 
the pawnshop or to the wardrobe dealer. 

Poor Meg and Ted, too, had fallen on 
enl times, as Meg had predicted. It was 
one of those hard winters that bring 
misery and sometimes ruin to the small 
street traders, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Ted could bring in a few 



rent of the one small room where they 
lived. The little shop, the little home, bad 
been given up, aud most of the furniture, 
so saved and scraped for, had been sold to 
pay the debts. For Ted had been swindled 
over the shop, there was no doubt at all 
about that. The kind hearted aunt, the 
publican's wife, had helped 'once, and she 
could not be expected to come to the rescue 
now. They had had their chance, and they 
h\d failed. That was the way Ted and 
Meg briefly looked at it : they must go on 
their own uow, to use their favourite ex- 
pression. 

Of all this Gladys was thinking as she 
stood under the awning of a secondhand 
tool shop in a crowded, hustling, South 
Lon ion thoroughfare not far from Black- 
friars Bridge. 

There were tools of all kinds displayed 
011 tables outside the shop, l>chind the 
windows of which were more tools ; ham- 
mers, saws, pincers, metal measures, 
strange-looking implements of all kinds 
anl conditions were here displayed. There 
were also compassses, telescopes and 
manners' instruments; in fact, almost 
every appliance made of metal was to be 
sold at this tmy-frontcd shop. 

The proprietor, a little, wizened old 
man with a dirty face, scrubby beard, and 
eyes peering shortsightedly through stcel- 
nmnu'J glasses perched on the edge of a 
long nose, sat in a chair just by the shop 
entrance. Hp sat there with his paper 
huddled close to his nose, evidently im- 
pervious to the cold, for he wore no over- 
coat, only a shabby old frock-coat of very 
thin material. 

Gladys had taken shelter from the rain 
underneath the awning ot the shop ; it was 
a shelter overhead at any rate, though 
the cutting wind blew the rain in gustily 
at one side, and she moved uneasily from 
foot to foot, fueling the wet oozing 
through her boots that now badly wanted 
s deing and haling. In a few days' time 
there wonldbe rent due; the pawnshop 
wonld have to find that But her boots ? 
She must have her boots mended. She 
wondered whether she could make up her 
mind to ask Ted to mend them for her if 
she bought the leather. Meg had shown 
her with pride a pair that Ted had soled 
and heeled to save expense. Oh, how 
bitterly cold it was, she thought, as she 
Shivered there in hit thin coat, which 
was «et warm enough fa* such weather. 
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But then she tried to console herself with 
the thought that it was lucky she had a 
coat at all; she might have been without 
altogether. 

"ft won't hurt you to move on now, 
will it?" wheezed the old man again as, 
a bent old" figure, he hobbled out with a 
long pole to push up the awning. "I'm 
not turning you aVmy, mind you; I'm 
just wanting that the cutrance to my 
shop shouldn't be blocked up. Oh dear, 
<ts bad— trade's very bad! Can't aflo'rd 
to lose arpenny these days." 

"Oh, I'm sorry!" said Gladys. "I 
didn't know I was blocking up the way. 
I'll move at once." 

Gladys took a step away only to find 
her arm clutched by the old man, who 
only just readied up to her shoulder. He 
was looking in her face curiously as he 
held her nrm. 

"I suppose you think I'm unkind, don't 
you? I know! You'll go away and hats 
me, hate me, think of mc as a disagreeable 
old man, won't you ? So 1 am, so I am ! 
And I've got everything to make me hard. 
No money, no money, no money! And 
I've got to keep up this shop and to live, 
and an old man like me ought to be 
sitting at his fireside doing nothing. 
Understand, understand ?" 

He spoke rapidly and had a habit of 
repeating himself. Gladys looked at the 
curious old face that was peering into 
hers. 

"Yes, I'm very hard, very hard,'' he 
went on. "Butl have to be. Now, look 
here, you're cold, aren't you, you're cold 
I can see it in your face, and I saw your 
shivering just now. What are you doing 
standing here? I've seen you go by every 
morning, watched you, watched you've 
got whiter every day. Why don't you 
get some work to do? A young, strong, 
healthy girl like you doing nothing, and 
an old man like me has got to work ! Go 
inside, go inside, into the shop and into 
tne room at the back, and sit by the fire 
and warm yourself. I hate to see people 
looking miserable. It makes me miserable 
rayselfand I hate that, for it's a hard, 
hard world. An old man like mc havine 
to work like this! It's a shame, that's 

Serefu&ry^' 

tJ£» i e ^ ke t K oW *!»» Was catching 
hold of Gladys and urging her towards 



the shop entrance, chattering away all 
the time like a voluble parrot. 

"Want to gel warm, don't you? It's 
a good thing to he warm," went on the 
old man. "Well, go inside and sit down 
there." 

He took her through the dim shop and 
almost pushed her into a stuffy, rather 
smelly little parlour at the back. It had 
an unmistakable odour which told of 
windows never opened, oi dust accumulat- 
ed everywhere, in fact, of a general lack 
of cleanliness. There was a dirty white 
cloth on the tabic, a coarse soup plate, a 
rough knife and fork, and some bread on a 
wooden platter. On the hob simmered 
a saucepan. There was a good fire in the 
grate, and Gladys sat down by it thank- 
fully, for she was tired with her long 
walk to the City and back. She had had 
no breakfast that morning, only just a 
penny cup of tea, for she had not dared 
to risk any of her precious coppers on 
such extravagances ns bread and butter. 
She spread her hands to the blaise, 
luxuriating in the warmth, and the old 
man came hobbling into the room. 

"Ah," he croaked, "all very well for 
you to be sitting there getting warm 
while I'm outside in the cold, but I'm going 
to get warm, too, now. No, I'm going to 
sit here near the door so that I can keep 
my eye on that young scoundrel outside. 
Shouldn't be surprised if he went off with 
something one of these days. Now, wait 
a minute ! I've got some stew here. 
While I'm putting some out keep your eye 
through the window on that boy. He's a 
demon, that's what he is." 

Through the rather grimy glabs half of 
the door Gladys could sec a small boy of 
about fourteen or fifteen standing in the 
shop, evidently taking the place of the 
proprietor while he took his midday meal. 
As Gladys watched she became aware of a 
most delightful smell of cooking, really a 
most appetising and delightful odour, and 
it brought home to her horribly the 
remembrance that she had not tasted food 
that day, in fact, nothing since four o'clock 
the day before, and then only a musty egg 
and two thick slices of bread and butter. 

"There, there," said the old man, point- 
ing to the soup plate heaped with the rich, 
savoury stew, "you eat that now. It'll 
do you good. I hate to see white faces 
like yours about ; they make me miserable 
—miserable. Go on, eat it up, eat it up, 
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Or I fhattbe cross, and I'm a terribly cross 
>©id«aa. This'll do for me." 
, From a hook on a sbetf close by he 
pMk down a teacup, there being no more 
{dote* visible. 

"But I can't take your plate t" said 
Gladys, bewildered, hardly realising that 
the was suddenly transported from the 
•old outside to warmth and a meal. 

"Then if you don't like it, go— go ' I 
can't abide people arguing with me. Eat 
it all up, or if you don't want to, go ont 
again into the cold. Go on ' I don't want 
any disagreeable people here." 

Gladys laughed; she re illy couldn't help 
it. The old man was so quaint, so insistent 
on the iact that it was a hard world, that 
things were disagreeable, and yet in his 
Strange, crusty manner he was being so 
kind. So Gladys sat down and gratefully 
tasted the stew. 

"Oh, how delicious!" she said. "It's 
most beautifully cooked." 

"Of course, of course! I do it myself. 
Can't stand a worn in messing about with 
toy food. There's the bread— help yourself. 
And if you want anything to dnn't you 
can make yourself a cup of tea— Lhere's 
some in that tin over there. N m you sit 
there as lonjj as you like and keep warm, 
while I go out to the front again. Can't 
trust anybody. I know that boy'U rob 
mc some day. Stop us long as you like, 
and for Heaven's sake try and look 
happy.'' 

Out went the strange old nun, and in a 
tew seconds the small boy, red-headed, 
with a turn-up nose and impudent eyes, 
hurried into the room. 

"I generally 'ave wot old Nosey leaves, 
Miss," said the boy. "Stoo smells a bit 
good this morninV 

A cheeky, typical Cockney boy was this, 
and Gladys watched him tuck into what 
was left of the stew with a fine, healthy 
appetite. 

"Ah, that was good!" he said when he 

Slid finished. "When I've got through a 
t of puddin' that mother's keepin' for me 
«t 'ome, I shan't 'urt." 

"Good gracious, are you going to eat 
pudding after all that stew 1" said Gladys. 
"Now, wherc's the place, where you wash 
I can't leave these things dirty like 

"Wash up I Wash up I" The boy spoke 
almost inhorror. "Why, oW Nosey, 'c just 
rinses >Ih under the tap in the sink and 
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then lets 'em dry, or very likely 'e used the 
same things twice." 

"That's very horrid," said Gladys, de- 
cisively. "Aren't you going to wash up 
yonrcup?" (The boy had takeu another 
from a nail ) "Ugh," she went on, "I hate 
to see people eat like this. Aren't there 
any more plates? Now, come along, the old 
gentleman has been very kind to me ; he's 
given mc a meal anl let me get warm ; the 
least that I can do is to leave his things 
clean for hun Don't you think so ?" ' 
"Well, I never I I never thought of it. 
I suppose I ought to 'ave washed up every 
day. But 'c didn't seem to mind. All right, 
I'll 'elp, Miss." 

The kettle was soon boiling, the things 
were taken into a very g.imy scullery at 
the back and washed up, aitd put away on 
the shelves ; the tablecloth was folded up 
and put away, and then Gladys looked 
round for a duster, or its equivalent. She 
founl a dilapidated old rag, which she 
used with some effect on the dresser and 
tiblc, after which she tidied up the hearth 
and grate an 1 generally made the place a 
little more orderly m appearance. 

The sm ill boy, who informed her that 
he only attended to the s l iop during old 
Nosey's dinner hour, had gone by now, 
and Gladys was giving one last regretful 
loo't at the bright fire, for now she felt 
that she really must go. This strange old 
erson had been exceedingly charitable to 
er, and she must now go out into the 
cold, away bick to her own little bedroom 
to— to what ? Well, to think, to sit hud- 
dled up with the counterpane or blanket 
around her, trying to keep warm, think- 
ing, thinking, thinking. 

"H Ulo, hallo, what have yon been do- 
ing ?" said the old man, suddenly coming 
into the room. "You've been interfering 
with my room' Oh, it's very hard that I 
can't have things left alone !" 

"I'm sorry. I thought you would like 
the place tidied up a little. It was really 
rather untidy," said Gladys. "But I must 
go now. Thank you very much for the 
warmth and the food. It's very kind of 
you." 

"Kind ? Kind ? I've never been kind in 
my life. Sit down, sit down! The shop's 
shut— got to shut it at one o'clock. Fool* 
ish Act of Parliament. Can't even leave 
an old man alone. Sit down, sit down I" 

Really this was a most extraordinary 
old feUcVw, thought Gladys, as she salt 
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down in the high-backed chair by the 
fire. 

The old man sat down opposite to her. 
He looked and looked at her, and then 
looked again, his hands clutching the arms 
on each side of his chair, his face working, 
till at length Gladys saw a large tear roll 
down each cheek, leaving a little white 
furrow on the grimy skin. 

"Her eyes, her eyes t And her mouth ! 
Her eyes and her month!" he repeated, 
booking away. 

And then suddenly he snatched out from 
his pocket a most unclean-looking handker- 
chief and dabbed furiously at his lace. 

"There, I am being made miserable 
again ! Oh, it's a hard world, very hard." 

"What is it that's upset you *" asked 
Gladys rather timidly, thinking for a 
moment that she was in the presence of a 
lunatic. 

"Yes, you're just like her, just like my 
daughter. She died twenty years ago. 
I've seen you go by every day, but I've 
never seen you so close as this before. Yes, 
her eyes and her mouth I She was all that 
was left to me— all, and when she died I 
was left alone. Twenty odd years have I 
sat in that chair outside my shop, and 
never has a woman entered this room all 
this time until now. Jnst like her, just 
like her in the eyes and the mouth '" 

And again the old man's eyes were fixed 
on Gladys. 

"Who are yon? What arc you? Tell 
me something about yourself," he went 
on. "I'm a very hard old man, but you 
remind me of her." 

Gladys told him briefly that she was 
just a girl trying to earn her living, and 
that she wasn't very successful at it. 

The old man was silent for a few 
seconds, then he went to an old-fashioned 
writing-table at the side, unlocked a 
drawer, and brought out of it a 
photograph which he showed to Gladys. 

"That wasmydaughter— my daughter," 
he said. "She looked after me for a long 
time after her mother died, and then she 
died too. You're like her, you know, 
you're like her." 
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Gladys looked at the photograph, but 
of course she could hardly tell whether 
there was a likeness or not J she murmured 
something incoherently and then handed 
it back to the old man. 

"Look here," he said after he had pat 
the photograph back, "you want work, 
don't you; you want work? Would you 
like. to come and live here aafl bdp me 
look aftes the shop? I'm getting old, very 
old. There's a room here that yon could 
have, and you could have your food, too, 
of course, and I'd give you— what? I'aj 
very poor; I can't give you very mach, 
Say eight shillings a week ? That's more 
than I would give anyone else, more than 
I'd give any other woman, for I wouldn't 
have one in the house. But you're like 
her, you're like her." 

A room, food, eight shillings a week! 
Had miracles happened? Gladys looked 
at the old man. Hie was a strange, weird, ' 
eccentric old cieature ; he had evidently 
loved his -daughter, that pretty, smiling 
girl of the photograph. Food, lodging, and 
eight shillinfjs a week! Should she take it? 
Yes, of course! And anyway, she thought 
to herself, she could earn her money and 
her keep by looking after the old fellow. 
The place was really filthily dirty; he 
lived in a hugger-mugger manner; she 
could make him comtortable. Aod at 
any rate her immediate future would be 
safe; the vision of being again outcast 
and homeless, which stalked with her 
everywhere, had vanished. 

"But you know nothing of me? Yon 
would want a reference first 1 You could- 
n't take anybody perfectly strange into 
your house," she said. 

"Yes, I could, yes, 1 could if I liked. I'll 
take you because you're like her. Will you 
come ? I want somebody. I'm getting 
old ; getting old." 

"Yes, I'll come," said Gladys simply. 

So that night Gladys was installed under 
the roof of Amos Claymer,dealer in second- 
hand tools and scientific instruments, 

(To be continued). 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 



English. 

. shawtrnlketan : the bolpur school of 

/IBaBJKORjinai h TAOORK by W. W. Parson. Pub- 
fitted ty MacmMan & Co. 4s. 6d. Net. 

The Asram at Shantiniketan, Bolpur, founded by 
Mabarsbi Devendranath Tagore and started by his 
ton, U* poet Sir Rabindranatb Tagore, has, in recent 
years, awakened the interest of many people who are 
interested in the poet's life and works. Various 
accounts of the school have been published from time 
to time in English and American papers and it may 
•rem, therefore, that there is nothing new to com- 
municate with regard to it. Hence the present 
account of "Shautinibetan" by Mr. Pearson, seems 
..to hate Utile justification forits appearance, consider- 
ing that so much has already been writteu about the 
school and that, after all, the account of a tiny school 
is no better than a prospectus, interesting only to 
-those who are concerned with educational work and 
methods. 

, . But the title is misleading ; for the book consists 
art merely of an account of the school but also of a 
/sjrark of literary creation and the account serving 
cfflly as a beautiful prelude to it. The book contains 
an excellent translation by Mr. Pearson of a lovely 
little tale of the ancient asram times, taken from the 
Mahabfaafata and written by the late Satish Chan- 
flra Roy, a poet of rare promise, who unfortunately 
died quite young at Bolpur. I suppose that readers 
tjf the "Modern Review" are familiar with some of 
kls poems which have been translated from his 
.•tfprjt* by Mr. C. F. Andrews and Mr. W. 
W. Pearson and printed from time to time in this 
r. The short but sweet introduction of this poet 
abindranath Tagore in- this book, wili, therefore, 
> many readers to appreciate how the spirit of the 
*"nl poet Satishchandra and the spirit of the 
. niketan asram were in the closest possible 
, Butty and identity and reflected on each other in a 
wonderful manner and how the atory also, that fol- 
.'lowt, holds a mirror, as it were, to that wonderfully 
harmonised spirit of the poet and the asram. For 
iffie abort atory, 'The Gift to the Gum', is nothing 
but an idealised and imaginative picture of the 
asram of the olden days. It was, however, not 
writteu purely from an idyllic interest like Haw- 
thorne's Tanglewood Tales for children, but from 
jut inner and vital spiritual interest, for the 
.•ante asram was tatting a new form amid the 
conditions of modern life and the same ideals were 
IWtking their modern expression when Satischandra 
" (hit story. It was, therefore, a new 'Vita 



.' be was writing, for he was actually revivify- 
the old associations and Interests of life, the old 
ib) of life, in his little tale. Be was, in the words 
^ffRubiridranath Tagore, "bringing to the surface, 
^tjdraaily use and purification, the stream of ideals 

•: ; -. ' ■ * .The name of the work is 'Satischandra Rachana- 
S$is3P or the writings of Satischandra and is to be 
^^j»?tb«!tt«8Ji Publishing House, 23, Cornwallis 
• «r#et,.Caletttt«L . , > -iV . ?<«•«• 



that originated in the summit of our past, flowing 
underground in the depth of India's soil,— the ideals 
of simplicity of life, clarity, of spiritual vision, purity 
of heart, harmony with the universe, and the con- 
stjousness of the infinite personality in ali creation." 
Consequently, it was the vision of a greater 'Earthly 
Paradise', the Paradise that no change of time could 
deprive India of, that stirred the young poet Satis to 
the depths of bis soul and made him frame -out the 
story, which seems to be so simple, yet is so perfect in 
its artistic form and imaginative qualities, and more 
than anything else, in its rare power of shaping the 
incidents into symbols of the eternal values of life. 
This latter quality really elevates it into something 
infinitely much greater than a mere tale for children. 
In its imaginative qualities, the story bears very 
much resemblance with Hawthorne's Tanglewood 
Tales and George Macdonnld'B Fairy Tales. . But the 
exquisite descriptions here and tbere, e.g., the des- 
cription of the forest in chap, iv, the description of 
the paiace of Poushya in chapter v and the descrip- 
tion of the nether regions in chap, vii, can stand good 
comparison in power of imaginative delineation with 
the description of forest in Hyperion and the descrip- 
tion of the bottom of the sea in Endyrnion, of 
Keats. 

The descriptions in Satishchandra's tale are so very 
Keats-like and astonishingly betray Keats' delight in 
sensuous beauty and his power ol apt imagery. 
The iiiustrations of the story by Mnkul Chandra 
Dey, a young artist of great promise, have been 
beautifully done and have added to the charm of 
tlie Btory. 

Therefore, Mr. Pearson's account of the school bas 
really been a 'fitting introduction' to the Btory, for 
the story would appear to be quite childish and 
trivial unless there was the background of the pre- 
sent asram in whose fitting alone it could impress 
and its underlying symbols could be understood. Of 
course, as an account, Mr. Pearson's description of 
tbe school is charming and exquisite and reads al- 
most like a beautiful idyll or a folklore of tbe an- 
cient times, reproduced into modern form by a poet- 
heart, whose imagination and aesthetic sympathies 
have discovered a fresh beauty and a new meaning 
in it, The account is amazingly accurate aud faith- 
ful, not a single item being left out, however trivial it 
may appear to be. In fact, every little detail of the 
asram life has been recorded with tbe utmost sym- 
pathy and with a feeling of wonder, as though it 
were a new discovery to the writer. This quality of 
sympathy bas made this account of the school ao 
marvellously sweet aud refreshing. 

But Mr. Pearson's account, exquisite as it 
is, is lacking in one thing which cannot naturally 
lx filled by him. We cannot . expect him to tell 
us in what ways the modern asram, as an edu- 
cational institution, has been fostering and 
furthering the race-culture and the race-heri- 
tage of India and how far it has been able to em- 
body within itself tbe historic consciousness of our 
tie. This question, it must be admitted, is a 
I one and although Mr, Pearson's account throws 
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light on it here and there, especially where he shows 
the differences 6f temperament of the Indian and the 
English hoy in the concluding portion of hie account, 
yet he has barely touched upon the fringe of this 
moat important question throughout his account. 
The history of the school is not bound up with that 
of the poet's life alone but with the history of the life 
of Bengal also We all know that when the 
school was founded, Betigai was passing through 
the birth-throes of a new national consciousness) 
which would shake off the fetters of intellectual 
thraldom of the west, unbar the gates of th/ 
past heritage of racc-wisdoin and race-culture, 
renovate and rejuvenate them in tne condition* 
of modern fcfe, and usher in a new epoch of 
history The poet, like a true prophet which he is, 
had visions of this new birth, had voiced it alreadv 
in his 'Naivedya' or Offerings to God, his 'Katha* or 
historical ballads, some of which have been transiat 
ed in 'Fruit Gathering ' He was fnll of India and 
her glorious past at that time India's greatest con 
tnbution to the vtorld, hir 'Upanishads, containing 
her rich spiritual wisdom originated in the forest 
universities 01 asrams Tbcic the Rishis or the wise 
men, freed fiom the bonds of state and scatty, 
thought the boldest thoughts, dieamt the greatest 
dreams feit the di vines t feelings for all humanity fh* 
■deal ol a new Hiahinaiharyasraui, situated fai a vay 
from the dissipations nf city life and nursed and suck) 
edinthe bosom ol Mother Niture, dawned on the 
poet's mind and haunted hi n, like a Vision, day nud 
night He thought ot 'Shantiniketnn', the place of 
meditation of his saintly father It was theie, under 
the ehatun trees, witli infinite soiitnde of space around 
him, that the great spirit ot the Maharshi found 
The leposeot his heart 
The joy of his mind 
The peace of his son! 

The p jet could not choose a fitter place for an 
asrnm, wheie the spiutunl cultnre of India would 
have a fresh icntwal 

But the connection of the asrain with the historic 
poet of India, although left ont by Mr Pearson 
in his account, has been finely dealt with by Rabindrn- 
nath in his beautiful introduction, which gives us 
a bit of his autobiography and is therefore ex- 
tremely interesting I cannot reh am from quoting 
here a few passages fiom the introduction which 
will illuminate this aspect of the asrain — 

"The greatest teacheia in ancient India, whose 
names are still remembered, weie forest dwcllcis 
By the shady border of some sacred mer or 
Himalayan lake they built their altar of fire, grazed 
their cattle, harvested wild nee and fruits for their 
IjoiI, lived with their wives and chiidien in the bosom 
of primeval nature, meditated upon the deepest 
problems of the soul, and made it their object of life 
to grow ia sympathy with all creation and in com 
munion with the Supreme Being There students 
flocked round them and had then lessons of iminoital 
life in the atmosphere of truth, peace aud freedom of 
the sou it 

"Though in later ages circumstances changed and 
v numerous kingdoms, great and small, flourished in 
wealth and power, and forests begau to give way to 
towns with multiplication of luxuries in the homes of 
the rich, the highest ideals of civdisation iu our 
country ever remained tha ideals of those forest 
universities. All our great classic poets in their epic 
verses and dramas looked back with reverence upon 
that golden daybreak of tin awakenment of India's 



"In the modern time my torn has also come to 
dream of that age towering above all ages of subs*, 
quent history in the greatness of its nmphctty and 
wisdom of pure life. While spending a great part of 
my youth in the riverside soiitnde of the sandbanks 
ottae Padma, a time came when I woke up to the 
call of the spirit of my conqtry and nit impelled to 
dedicate my lite in furthering the purpose that lies lit 
the heart of her history I seemed choked for breath 
in the hideous nightmare of our present time., ntsaa> 
ingless in its petty ambitions of poverty, and Aft fa 
me the struggle of my motherland for awakening Is 
spiritual emancipation 

"Then came to me a vision of the fulness of the 
inner man which was attained iu India in the solemn 
seclusion ol her forests w heu-the rest of the world was 
hardly awake The truth became dear to me -that 
India had cnt her path and broadened it for ages, the 
path that leadB to a fife reaching beyond death, 
rising high above the idealisation of political selfish- 
ness and the insatiable lust for accumulation of 
materials . . . 

"Tbns the exclusueness of my literary life burst 
its barriers, couiinp into touch with the deeper aspir- 
ations ot my country which lay hidden In her heart,* 
I came to hve in the Shantiniketan sanctuary founded 
by my fathu and there gra lunlly gathered round me. 
under the shadea of saf trees, boys from distant 
homes " 

This introduction, therefore, was absolutely neces- 
sary, for without it from Mr Pearson's account one 
could huidly differentiate the Bolpnr School from anjr 
open air school in Europe and America, from George 
Junior Republic for instance, with which the Bolpur 
school was compared by many American papers. But 
on the other hand, there ought to be a line of de> 
markntion between Bolpur asram and other 
orthodox asrams started in different placet in India, 
foi instance, the Gnrukula Asrain at Hard war. To 
understand the essential differences between these 
nsrains, one must know more of the history of the 
development of the Bolpur school into its present 
form 

The school has grown along with the growth of 
the poet s innei life and the growth of his times. It 
has, therefore, from 1901 when it was first founded 
till 1917, the present year, (the date of its founda- 
tion has not been mentioned by Mr Pearson), passed 
through quite a variety ol stages For four years, 
since its foundation, tbc asram went on hamming the 
old forgotten strain that came hum the past, from 
the woodlands of Aiyan India of four thousand years 
ago Then there burst into the country a thunder- 
storm The gieat national movement with its 
trumpet blast of Baude Mataram, its flaunting hopes 
and high aspirations, its riotous excitement and 
frantic expectancy, came The poet became its high 
priest Fbc asram was no longer a shadow of the 
benighted pfit, it was a reality of ihe dawning day. 
The cout) ti y -consciousness surged high In the asram* 
Of course, the western features of the school, e g>, ■elf- 
government of the boys and the atmosphere ot free- 
dom, did not suffer at this period. Dnt the emphasis 
was certainly laid on the spirit of ancient India. Not 
simply on the spiritual side of ancient India, bat on 
the side of social life and rales as well,, which were, 
without question, narrow and convention-bound. 

Fortunately, the narrow and aggressive hoes on 
which the whole movement was worked out, making 
patriotism an end unto itself and efficiency the goal 
of all activities, grew discordant to the poet's grow- 
ing spiritual life. Be suddenly cut himself away from 
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Be sought solitude Of spirit, He 
;the universal joy of oatare, he tottgbt the 
springs of spiritual life. It was then that 
of bis longer 'Gitanjali' poem* were written, - 

■ Jtotrbrdt of mine can describe the poet's devotion 
^$l£'the work of the asram after his retirement from 
.'ftWftdeshisin.He became more and more meditative and 
j serene and reposeful In his manner and talk, 
., fat the some time he took upon himself all the 
lowly and bumble duties of school-teaching, school- 
■Jjispectioo and:, school-management. Sometimes he 
Wired the . same room with the boys, who had 
^VMm: always with them in their plays and pastimes 
^iail In tneir hours of recreation. The boys fre- 
-". queutly encroached on his time and leisure, which 
he needed most for his art-creations. Bnt he was so 
benign* so tender, so very considerate that he would 
rather, stop when composing a poem and attend 
to . a boy who would thna intrude on him 
: than tend him away. These years were the years of 
i tft? greatest inspiration lo the asm in boys and 
■i-.te^uifiers- I have already said that during these years 
' .(host of his 'Gitanjali' songs were composed. On 
Wednesdays, the service-day of the asram, the poet 
i«: gave the asram people his discourses of the 'Sodhona.' 
.', Thus, all the works which have wou for him world- 
reputation, were primarily meant for hia asraui- 
chfldren, tiny boys between 8 and 16. 

Bis visit to England and America, his fame of 
IGttaulali* and the winning of the Nobel Pr'ae.have re- 
f-*nts*d,w»n influx of world-currents into the quiet 
stream Of asram life. Now the asram is the melting 
! '\W»t where Bast and West would meet andmingie. 
;? The highest culture of the West would harmonise here 
:%ftb the highest cnltnre of the East. There are Eng- 
ii'ilpOwaa,. Mr. Pearson being one of them, along 
' with Indian Gurus in the asram now. The former 
' patriotic stage has now risen into the higher stage of 
'[ Jenftafc humanism. 

What the ideal of the asram now is, may be 
■leaned from the short address which Rabindranath 
delivered before Tokyo boys in Japan and which, 
'tl^refars, has been a most fitting epilogue, just as 
o. ^Introduction has become a fitting prologue of the 
■ tittle representation of the aaram by Mr. Pearson. 
$bc subject of the lecture is 'Paradise' and it is this 
siting Paradise that Bast and West are conjointly 
atrivrag to bnild up in the asram today. Here Is an 
■ "**tr«ct from the address :— 



roar of the canocHjade. • I believe that there is.«a 
ideal hovering over the «*rth-an ideal of that Para- ; 
disc which is not the mere outcome of lmaginatioa, 
but the ultimate reality towards which all things are 
moving. I believe that this vision of Paradise is to 
be seen in the sunlight, and the green of the earth, in - 
the Bowing streams, in the beauty of spring time, 
and the repose of a whiter morning. Everywhere in 
this earth the spirit of Paradise is awake and sending 
forth its voice............Everf the most depressed, in 

some moment of their lives, have been touched by the 
voice, and not altogether lost, — 
* '"I know that some who are here are being trained 
to be teachers. That is my vocation also, but I never 

hod any training One thing is trulyweeded to be 

a Teacher of children— it is to be like children..." 



k '% u ^My-dear young friends, do not be frightened at 
;v-«ei,.w think thst 1 am going to give yon along 
lecture, or good advice, or moral lessons. 1 know I 
look ratter formidable, with my grey heard and 
."" white hair and flowing Indian robe, and people, who 
» know me by ray exterior, moke the absurd mistake 
j;.«tkat I am an eld man, and give me w higiier seat and 
r nie deference by keeping at .a distance from me. 
t if I could show my heart, you would nod it green 
isyoung,^-j»erhapl yonnger than tome of yon who 
' are standing before roe, And you would find, also, 
' ./gustl nm childish enough to believe In things which 
/tke grown- tip people of the modern age, with their 
tfttperior wisdom, have become ashamed to own,— 
and even modern schoolboys also. That is to aaJ;. 1 
baUevt, in an ideal life. I believe that, in aS«f 
flower, there it at Kving power hidden in beauty whkh 
■& more potent than a Maxim Gun. I believe that ,n 
bird's notes Nature expresses herself - with a fa"* . 

* *m ***** w^^vm^ 



AjiTKums C'hakravarty. 

Rabindkanath Tagork-A sketch of bis life and 
works. Sccoad Edition. G. A. Natesoa & Co. 
Madras. Price Rs. 0-*-0. 

The four anna popular series of biographical book- 
lets of eminent Indians published by Messrs. Nateson 
& Co., like most other popular and cheap series of 
books, are scrappy and superficial and dwell more on 
the externals, on the spectacular phases of a man's 
life than on the deeper complexities of his tempera- 
ment, the formative influences which shape him, the 
attempt at adjustment of the inner and the onter 
world which mokes itself manifest both in his life as 
well as in his creations of art and snch other real 
phases of the man's life which moke biography realiy 
interesting. The sketch of Rabindranath Tagore's 
life and works under review, is therefore unsatisfac- 
tory, for it merely stitches together the newspaper 
comments and criticisms of Rabindronath's English 
hooks (his Bengali books have not been mentioned at 
ell) aud scrappy excerpts from them here and 
there. 

If such penny.'aeries are really necessary for popu- 
larising a great man's life and works, they ought to 
be written by competent people who really know the 
man and his works intimately. 

AjlTKUMUt CHAKRAVAiTY. 

Thr Inoo-Arvan Races, study of the Origin 
of Irdo-Aryan people and Institutions fy 
Rctmaprosod Chando, Rajshtthi. igi6. Pt /, pp. I-lfa 
price Rs.j or 6s. S3. 

Mr. Ramaprosad Chanda of Rajshahi is the only 
Indian scholar who has taken up Craniometry seri- 
ously. Mors than once the Government of Bengal has 
deputed him to obtain anthropometric data for a pro- 
per discussion of the origin of the tribes and castes of . 
Bengal. Very recently the Director General of Archaeo- 
logy In India has granted him a special scholarship 
to enable him to study Archaeology in different parti 
of India, The first part of Mr. Chanda's work it the 
-first Instalment of bis contributions to Indian aathro- : 
and to such serious students who do not re- 
' as .a hespnrous pastime, the work 
— UtotR. 
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tute with ancient Indian literature ha* qualified him 
wore than an/body cite, who hat appeared In this 
Geld, for the elucidation of the problem* that, fees 
arisen about the origin of Indian race* and castes 
In hi* work on Indo Aryau race*, we find that iimpli- 
city, erudition, veracity aud fearlessness, which 
characterise Rainoproaad Chunda's now classical 
work the History of Bengal The appearance of this 
work will no doubt lead to tremendous controversy* 
as it touches the aofteet gait of the heart of the con 
eervative Indian in striking at his long cherished ideas 
of caste and ito origin One who has not been able to 
discard partiality and superstitious belief about tfie 
origin of castes is not competent to deal with these 
Questions It is very gratifying to find that an 
Orthodox Hindu who is the father of a large grow- 
ing family has the moral courage to ductus questions 
of Indian races and caste origin, in a scientific 
spirit aud in the approved accurate historical 
method, defying the socalled champions of the ortho 
dox religion whose main function* in the 20th cen 
tury seem to he the retardation of the growth of 
knowledge and the progress of the Indian people 
The publication of the work brings to light sevtrel 
conclusions which will delight and enlighten serious 
students of history Conclusions thit had been 
hitherto but dieam* of autiquanans and Archaeo- 
logist* are now detuonstiated as being true and logi 
cal The book is full of such conclusions and the 
discussions that precede them me as interesting 
and a* learned a* the conclusions theunelves 

The first chapter is devoted to the discussion of 
the Aryau and non Aryan inhabitants of the Vedic 
period In a few short crisp sentences the author 
demonstrates the origin of the Sudrns and the Niea 
das of Vedic India The Varnas of the Vcdic period 
v. ere originally five m number — (I) "lbe Priest*, (2) 
the fighting men (3) the tradesmen and husbandmen 
(4 the serfs and (5) the abouginais That the 
Sudrns of this period were a different race from the 
aboriginals ha* been proved by a quotation or two 
and the conclusion is so decisive that I sincere!} 
hope nobody in India or abroad will venture to 
raise these questions in future The feudra i* the 
Serf, who had no political existence, who had no 
light to property and whose life was his master s 
The Nisada on the other hand according to the 
description* contained in ancient lileiature was the 
only possible ancestor of modern aboriginal tribes 
Linguistic proofs, reduced to chart and graphs, has 
enabled scholars to determine the close relation 
of the languages of the Mnndas, the aboriginal in 
habitant* of the sab montane tracts to the south 
of the Himalayas and the Mon khnier group of the 
northeastern frontier and the for east These 
data combined and arranged he* led Mr Chauda 
to deduce the theory that the original inhabitants 
of this country were of ribcto-Burrann otigin, 
whose descendants still inhabit the frontier aud 
the rocky fastnesses* of eentral India 

One of the most important contributions to our 
Knowledge of Indian History, in recent day*, is Mr. 
Chanda'a admirable analysis of the origin of the 
Indo-Arjan invaders It has been demonstrated, tu 
a scientific manner and I believe tor the first time, 
that the Indo-Aryans were not a Homogeneous 

{irople and that the principal tribes or castes differed 
n origin, Mr. Chauda has definitely proved from 
quotations from the Vedtc literature that tbeBrah- 
manaa ofge priestly caste eoumted of two diflerent 



who were black or 'blueVin colour, Incidentally be 
'deal* with the straggle for ajrtwutacy >*wt« 
Btahinana* and KeKtrrM^ff* fan%itu and 
VajmaaM, which is the *rfMoW atory td the fight 
between Vitvamttra and Vaustha. The second divi- 
sion of the Aryan people of the Vedw»eriooeoB*i*t» of 
the Rajaayas who according to the Katbaka Saafatta 
were swarthy or Dhotortaramt. There M dear 
tiaditional evidence in theRy<Yed* to stew that 
two at least of the tribes of the latter groap, the 
Turvaeas and the Yadus came to I ttdltjroot sWBtaV 
western Asia "In one place in the RhJfVada JQtf 
holv Yadava tribe in latter days from which the God 
Kiibhnawa* descended were Da*a* or B«rtMrriau*V' 
The author determines the euily home of the YadtU 
with greater precision and concludes that the Yadft- 
va* mere originally settled in Sanraitra or the 
Kathiawad peninsula and thence migrated to 
Matbora lending indirect suppoit to the Slg-Yedfc 
tradition that the Yadu* together with the Turvasaa 
came from beyond the sea The author deducts, 
perhaps correctly, that the Aryan immigrant* from 
Mesopotamia must have absoibed a good deal of 
Semitic blood in their Syrian home and were probably 
dark like tbr other memliers of the Semite group. The 
Pnrus, Rruhyus and Anns, mentioned in the Sig- 
Veda along with the Yadus and Tnrvasaa, may half) 
come from the same quarters and weie probably of 
the same physical tvpe The airangetnent of the** 
data and the original conclusions the author arrives 
at, has led linn to make a pronouncement, which will 
Btartle the advocates of the so-called modern ortho. 
doxy, who still seem to believe in the descent of their 
ancestors from the month the breast, the hands and 
the legs of the Creator 

'Toir and fair haired Rsi claim from the North, 
dark or brown Yujamana tribes from Southwestern 
Asia, and the very dark aboriginal Ntsadas were the 
ethnic elements out of which grew up the five primary 
Vnrn is or castes " 

The second chiplcr of the work entitled "Indo- 
Aryans of the outer countries" is a long rambling 
narrative The author begins with the demarcation 
of the boundaries ot the Aryan kingdoms in the 
\edic period and comes to the conclnmou that the 
lind occupied by the esrly Aryans consisted of all 
the tract between the Sutlej in the west and the 
Kaued ■ in the east Western Punjab, Sindb, Gmrat, 
Malwa, Bihar and Bengal were outside the pale of 
Indo Aryan occupation In latter period* these 
pros races were gradually aud sparsely colonised by 
the Aryan*, and their original inhabitants, coming 
in contact with * more intellectual race, succumbed 
to their influence and gradually adopted their 
language, manucr* and customs Thus there were 
two concentric circle*, the: innet one being the inner 
ring of Aryan habitation in India, while the outer 
one was the outermost pale of Aryan influence in 
the Vedic oeuod This important conclusion is 
based ou the evidence of moderd Indian languages. 
Sir George Gnerson'e map show* veiv clearly that 
the middle country was the real habitat of the 
early Aryans aud their descendant*, while a ring 
of provinces around it from Western Punjab to 
Bengal formed the outer zone of the influence of 
Indo Aryan languages. Incidentally , the author 
discusses the interesting problem of Empires in 
ancient India He proves with great lucidity that 
the chiefs of the Aryan tribes or clan* ruled over 
petty State* in the Vedic period and that none of 
them could ever form an empire worth the name. 
1* was the Aryantsed Aboriginals of tte oaten 
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_ influence who firtt succeeded in bring- 
'*i : '£«R«t&r the different . provinces of this vast 
■iW&lfay uadw toe rule of a single monarch. Atth« 
f this chapter the author introduce* the real 
t of the work. He has started a new theory, 
on linguistic and ctaaiological evidence, 
ling to which Northern India was occupied 
, civilised white Aryan race with round heads, 
had apparently dispersed the Dravidians 
ehand. The author names this race Homo. 
Aiplnne and proves that they had also cone from 

■ tfte deserts of Central Asia where Stein, Grunwedel 
: jibd other explorers have brought to light numerous 

manuscripts which contain- specimens of their 
ancient language, la this chapter the author hns 
1 Completely smashed Sir Herbert Kisley's theory 

- About the. origin of ancient races. He has proved 
,&y/6nd doubt that Scytho-Dravidian and Mongolo- 

Drftvidian races are but myths. He finds a reference 
to this early immigration in the legends of the first 
?;t)idonWtion of Kashmir. 

; > <The third chapter of the work is devoted to the 
' ^discussion of the origin and development of modern 
; Viisnavlsni. The subject has long been one of keen 
.Controversy ; the cruchl point being the identity of 
Krishna with Christ and the amount of influence 
.veierted by Christanity on the development of the 
modern Krishna, cult. The author discusses the 
various theories and criticises world-renowned 
scholars like Weber and Bhandarkar. His method is 
: .-'Sllpravs accurate. He brings together all the material 
that has come to light np to date and he deduces the 
>jfc(St that the Vaisnava religion known in the earlier 
. Wee, as the Bhagabata religion. Is mentioned in the 
j Wanina-sutra where four principal "powers are 
'. enumerated. The personification of these abstract 
.'.Ideas is a very interesting study and the author 
-f'-ftfemonstrates, the process with verv great ability. 

Incidentally he has proved that the Vaisnava canon, 
;-; jFancaratra to unorthodox or non-Vedic. The author 
connects this history of a religious idea with political 

■ '/history when he states :— "the un-Iirahmanic Vasu- 
Aevistn or Pancaratra was probably first confined 
to the Vadava clan of Kshatryas to which 

Krishna- Vasudeva himself belonged . The Yadavas 

or £atvatas -were originally settled in Sanrastra or 

-Katttiawar peninsula, and then spread to 
are* Krishna- Vasudcva or Kesava, the son of 
leva of the Yadavas or Satvata clan and of 
: : '.Ws wife Dcvaki, was bom in Matbnra and afterwards 

c^tmgrated to Rvarnka in Sanrastra Perhaps 

•/.We great Satvata chief— great in war and policy a* 
.'"•well as in philosophy and religion— taught what he 

- ha3 learul; from his teacher,— the practice of morality 
• and ths true sacrifice and worship of Vishnu as 

God of Gods (Monotheism) to men of his own clan 
;V whose guide, friend and philosopher he was " 

"The monotheistic religion that Krlshna-Vasudeva 
■;,;*»ught to men ot his own elan was handed on by the 
;.-:;«sjtvatas to the Saurastras and Abhiras who gave 

ft-'fhe un-Vedic turn. Vasndeva, his brother Sankor- 
. -.Msa, his son Pradyumna and his grandsou Anirud- 



Muffler than tip deification of Kama the hero of the 
•£»taakii dan. The Avatara cult oi the Brahmans 
~J*n^ oasted the un-Vedic Pancaratra system and 
i^^abOttt aciange lnn to its 

aia^ortiwdox ptttgtoo of India. This 
I ttarttiag a* it may be to thejorfhoaer 
«i hem historical 



afraid there is sot much to say agatnsl.it even front . ■ 
tbe point of view of orthodoxy. - ; r . 

- The fourth chapter is devoted to the. discussion .-. 
of the origin of Saktism. The author, at usual, 
begins with the Vedic period and states that Amblca - 
was the sister of Rudra and that she was one of the 
obscure minor deities In the Vedic period. He refers 
to the legend of Daksha's Sacrifice as an example of 
the attempt of this nnorthodox deity to obtain re- 
cogni tion among orthodox .Indians'- He connects tbe 
Sakta conceptions of our own country with similar 
cults in the Mediterranean. In Crete, in Punic Africa, 
frj Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Greece the cult was well- 
known in ancient days. The last pages' of this 
chapter is devoted to the refutation of Dr. Spooaer's 
statement about the Persian origin of Isfftar. 

_ The fifth chapter of the book is devoted to the 
discussion of the origin of castes in Eastern India. 
The author refutes very successfully as he had very 
often done the theory current in Bengal that 5 
Brahmans and 5 Kayasthas came from Konouj at 
a certain date before the Muhammadau conquest. 
The author shows iu the first place that the 
Drahmanas and Kayasthas could not have come 
from any place at the same time. Then he proceeds 
to show with the Craniologicnl affinity between 
the higher and the lower castes in Bengal 
that they were descended from a common stock 
nnd that ethnically they are quite different from 
the similar castes of the middie country. Much has 
been said about this both in print and orally and 
1 leave it to the readers to judge for themselves. A 
very large part of this chapter has been devoted to 
the discussion of the origin of the Kayastha caste, 
which I believe is the only reliable account that has 
yet appeared iu print. The author disagrees with 
the orthodox Brahmanic view that the Kayasthas 
were serfs or Sudrns and from the Orthodox 
Kayastha view which tries to trace his origin from 
the Vedic fighting clans. 

The last chapter of the work is devoted to the 
refutation of the second part of Dr. D. 1$. Spooner's 
paper on the "Zoroostrian Period of Indian 
History." We do not find that personal animosity 
and bitter bias against Dr, Spooner iu Mr. Kaina- 
prosad Chauda's paper which Is the keynote of 
some criticisms of that learned scholar's theory that 
has appeared in print. On the other hand Mr. 
Chanda criticises very soberly aud with a degree 
of moderation which his intimate friends do not 
always expect of him. Mr. Chauda's book is one 
of the epoch-making works of modern history aud 
I sincerely beiieve that it will receive a worm re- 
ception in India and abroad. Scholars both Indian 
and foreign will eagerly wait for the appearance 
of the next volume of Mr. Chauda's work. 

R. D. Banbrji. 

Decline of the Silk Industry in Bengal 
and How TO Akrbst It : By R. R. Ghost, M.SjA., 
Indian Assistant to the Director of Sericulture, 
Kashmir, (Chuckerverty, Chatter ji c> Co., Calcutta/* 
Pp. jS ; Price— Rs. or ss. 6tC 

This little brochure written by a gentleman who 
has considerable practical experience of the sUk 
industry ia various parts of India will be of great 
help to those who wast to take a'u active part in 
•resuscitating the once famous silk. industry of Bengal. 
Utbc hoary past Bengal was the chief producer of . 
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htnetiesoftbelait cents*/ ! tmsstbenlt bu Gedte- 
td. '■; Mr. Chose ascribes this decline to the following 
"tanses >rfl) ■ Defective rearing and the consequent 
degeneration of the Bengal silk- worms and silk ; (ii) 
Spread of Pebrine (a virulent disease which attack* 
the siik-worms) ; (Hi) Defects in feeling operations ; 
aud (iv) Want of knowledge of market conditions 
and of proper organisations, which prevent the 
Bengal silk growers from meeting successfully foreign 
competition. , 

Mr. Ghose then points out how to remove these 
defects by adopting improved methods of mulberry 
cultivation (be prefers the tree to the bush mulberry) 
and rearing of silk-worms (here he emphasises tne 
Importance of proper ventilation and cleanliness and 
of crossinglhe inultivoltine seeds of Bengal with the 
umvoltincs and hivoltines of Europe ana Japan, so 
as to get a superior breed of Bengal silk-worms). 
In the matter of silk-manufacture, Mr. Ghose is in 
favour of the increased nse of silk filatures, bnt has 
a word to say for the indigenous 'Ghai' too, which 
though losing ground need not die ont altogether. 
They still give employment to a much larger number 
of persons than the filatures and are responsible for 
nearly three-fourths of the total output of Bengal 
•ilk (in voiume, not in value— the filature silk being 
of a finer quality and consequently fetching higher 
prices). The greatest difficulty Mr. Ghose seems to 
find in improving the cottage siik industry of Bengal 
is the same which faced Mr. Swan wben he was car- 
rying on his official enquiry into the Bengal industries 
two years ago, viz., the chronic indebtedness of the 
small feelers and weavers to the village mahajans or 
middleman, whose paid employees they have lor ah 
practical purposes become. And the remedy suggest- 
ed by both is the seme— the general introduction of 
Co-operative Credit Societies among the producers. 

Mr. Ghose shows how to construct an improved 
Ghni for reeling silk at a very slight increase oleost 
and gives a photograph of his invention. 

The brochure is nicely got-up and priuted and con- 
tains three photographs, bat still we consider the 
price much too high. 

U. Studies in Village Economics, by A, P. 
Poire, B.A, B.L. 

The subject-matter of this review is a paper read 
before the last annual meeting ot the Madras 




Economic Association by Mr. Patro of Berhamporc 
(Ganjam), a gentleman of wide experience in Madras 
municipal and local board affairs, whose "Studies 
in Local Self-government" was published by Messrs. 
Natesan & Co., of Madras some years ago. Daring 
the last three or four years a number of Studies on 
the family budget of the ryot, giving us an insight 
into his true economic condition, have been published, 
and all students of Indian economies must be grateful 

. to the pioneers in this line of work without which no 
systematic or scientific study of the subject is at all 
possible. Four-fifths of India is agricultural : the 
ryot is the most important person in the economic 
life of India consequently the study of Indian eco- 
nomics today means to a very large extent the study 
of economic condition of the Indiau agriculturalists. 

,1a this paper Mr. Patro makes an attempt to 
•tudy the family budgets of four different ryots in 
three typical villages of the Ganjam district of the 
Madras Presidency. The studies bring ont two facts 
prominently to notice : first, the excess of the annual 
expenditure over the income of the family i «tod 

- :W«§a1fe the #u^:iim>**a^::iX::ii$ ryot (due ; 



_ deficit in the .*MnBy oadget), The ryatjs. ; 
standard or comfort is exceedingly k>w*ad hU spare 
time and that of the other members of bis tamOy 
(male and femalt) is devoted to working for wages fa 
the fields of neighbours; but still be cannot mate 
both ends meet. How low his standard is will- be 
evident from the fact that he never sets his eyes trpon 
meat or fish of any kind ; he grows rice bat cannot 
afford to consnme it himself: a nce-mesj being 
regarded in the nature of a luxury which Is «rir£ '. 
"available occasionally lor a night." Bis most: 
common food is a raggi gruel mixed witav hjrpkeft - 
rice. The only curry he knows Is "tamarind mixed; 
with salt and chilly mode into a chofner." And eve* : . 
of this blessed gruei and chutney he cannot frequently ■ 
have two foil meals a day, for then how is ha'toVi 
elear his debts, principal and interest ? This seems to 
be the condition of the large majority of ryots in, this 1 
part of the Madras Presidency. It Is hardly tofce 
wondered at, therefore, that able-bodied agncnltur- . 
ists in increasing numbers should seek shelter in the : - 
opposite shores of Burmah or in the colonies beyond 
the seas, if they cannot find employment near at hand - 
in the big cities of the country. (At p. 61 Mr. Patro 
compares the diet given to prisoners in jails with ; 
that enjoyed by the typical ryot, and the comparison, 
is not certainly favourable to the latter.) y ■A-v.Jf 

Compared with the Madras ryots, as depicted 
in this study, the Bengal ryots would appear to be 
on the whole better oft, il we accept the generalise-, 
lions of Mr. Jnck in bis recently published work 
"The Economic Life of a Bengal District" to be baieM: 
on accurate facts and figures. But the district Mr. "'' 
Jack studies (Fandpur) is one of the most prosperous- " 
in Bengal and can hardly be taken as repi*Sent«;t!r»/3 
of the whole province, while many of Bkgejmidt»£.*! 
sationa seem to- be based on assumptions w*ieh>:- 
lend to give a brighter outlook to the picture 
the actual (acts would warrant. (Vide, the rer%#"?Si 
of his book in the lost April number of this magaiiue 
byl.CS.). •• ^Jjj! 

To make his study of the economic life of the •. 
villages surveyed by him complete we wish Mr. '■ 
Patro had not confined his attention to agricuK 
turists alone (though; as we have already sald r ,'* 
they constitute the most important factor) but ex- &■ 
tended it to other classes of the rural -population 4 
as well, whose numbers in thess viliages seem to be > 
rapidly increasing at the expense of the agriculturists, 
so that we might have picked up sorne knowledge 
of the relative importance of agriculture and'otuer : 
industries iu the economic life of a Madras village. ' 
Let us hope that iu his future studies he will remove/':- 
this omission. 



P. C. Banerjbb. 



iooi Gems of Hindu Religious Thought 
gleaned from the written works and spoken words, 
and teachings of ancient and modern Hindu 
saints and* preceptors. Compiled by Parary Kunhi 
Chandu, Author of an tssay on the BhagaoatGiia,& 
Malay alam translation of the Bhagavat Cita, etc.,' 
etc. Second Edition. tp, rfa, Price Re. 1 for copies, 
apply to the Author, Tkalayl, Tellichery. 

utterances in English form beg^om^&om the^?e^a. 
down to tbe Ramkrisbna Mission' including those of 
taints, sages, seers, philosophers, devotees, preceptor* 
and other great persons both ancient and modern of 
different provinces of India, and thus it provides a 
good and pleasant reading for one'e quiet, how. The 




__j that "these ferns" iabatioutiy 
i tlK depths off adiaa*#taes of religious 
'-•id neatly cat And polished by that 
Implement, the Buglisu Language; 
Maine the oath of tlii tool to the realization 
On p*. 74 the author Apparently means 
" gall the aayinga of that Madhavocharya who it 
Hy known as Madhraebarya or Auauda- 
_ the celebrated founder of the Dve.it* School 
\c# the Vedanta philosophy. But he it not the 
v author of the Panchadasbi from which the quota- 
" Hons are made in the book. 

vldhcshbkbara bhattacharya. 

Sanskrit — English . 

(t) . IsBAVASTOPANISAB AND (2) KEROPANISAO 

wit» Buotwa Translation and AxOaiaiKAi.CoM- 
- BBKTARr (IN BxOLlBH) by Kshelrtshathanira Chalto- 
fa&kyay. S, J. Loams & Ct„ Benares. Price per topy. 

There was nn need of a new commentary like the 
one that lie* on onr table. 

SfeV'-' VlDHCSHEKHARA BRATTACIIABVA. 

■f ' 

-" : Kaia-frakasika, with Sanskrit tkxt in Dkva- 
kaoari, bditbd and translatko into english by 
■ ff.P.Suiramanialyer. Tanjore. Price Rs. 3. 

The object of the workia disclosed by the name, 
' which it to moke known the tnitabie time for every 
i Jn^ortont fanction a man doea in hie daily life. At 
^tt/editor pnU it in the Introduction "there it a 
JVwS'fei'aOwing, a time for reaping, a time to get 
i- married, a time for healing, for enrgicai operation, 
. .for taking medicine, for turning the first sod, for 
. heaping np money or grains, for discharging a debt, 
41^ tthfting on a journey, for building, for buying 
, ' sad aetliug, and for the various functions on which 
' health, happiness and success depend." The work 
iSS^ftjiet .to tell us the most suitable timet and is 
" upon the belief that the celestial bodies and 
uy their relative position! in the heavens do 
jr and influence our activities. The auspicious 
1 noder about fifty hcade are found for us by the 
-tsoinpnters of almanacs, and usually given la the 
'. btfget editions. Mahorta-chiutamaui it a celebrated 
'" sow authoritative work for the eomputert. It it 
S'',*»bat is called a Mubarta-graatba, a calendar. 
; i-Kaltfpraknsika, however, goes beyond the legitimate 
province and devotee considerable apace to what is 
/ tailed "Nativity," approaching Srinivosa Dipika, the 
f^aedard '.work of Bengal, and the comparatively 
.',u«^w compilntioa by Raghn-naadana. The book 
|^^4^4 .'C^peadhtm of astrological and semi-attro- 



logical lore, and will be useful .to those who consult 
thstldnd of Sanskrit literature. The get-up is neat, 
and the translation easy to follow except in the 
knMtter of transliteration of Sanskrit terms. It teems 
^:'^t : 1St^r«-*de«aa.-d« not acknowledge the Sanskrit 
-. proauocintiou accepted by scholars, and call jaame 
as^enaa. Itit therefore sometimes difficnit to make 
i/tjM at a glance what ike terms arc Por instance, 
. At familiar word.titM ; '*» "pelt as ttothi, krittikn, 
tjsjArithita. 

A Muhurta-gruatha or a book of Calendar is 
■ r«*t*«tay batteTupon usage or .'ctafcintanotioned by 
5'l8thik-v*»Way astd doea vary ia detail eteyjrdiug to 
time and place, but cannot command respect unlets 
it it hacked by an acknowledged authority. The 
sw ta toe eats with the aa^orieal bchcai aatodaV 
■e* mm Mtt csutpms. . N*t*aiW the a>U>sr o» 



. compiled hit book from vatiast 
sources, some of which are jnent'iohed. -T4ito:3*«r j 
hardly be suffiiieot unless ttiename of tk«<aujfe«Hfe-<;>:' 
itseli a guarantee' of the - required authority. It t»- 
quite likely that it is so in Southern India ; bat one - 
would have expected the editor to tuppty the omit- 
slons of the author, especially in a work of this 
nature, whose date again 1 is unknown. The editor 
has not taken the least' trouble to assign even an 
approximate date. • 

One need not be, and perhaps ought not to be, 
' critical in matters of beliefs and disbeliefs. But when 
t^e editor tries to explain them, we have the rightto 
test hit theories. In the Introduction, he writes;: 
"The precepts of astrology are the law of the First . 
cause, the door of which are open to the"mtuition of 
the Yogi-Galileo'e law of falling bodies ondSewton'e 
law of motion were nil intuitions.'" Granting that 
these laws were intuitions, the analogy completely 
breaks down when we remember that they are 
verifiable by experimeots, while astrological beliefs 
are not. The invocation of the names of Yogis does 
not explain inch prophecies as, for instance, "To 
start on a Snnday causes waste, Monday produces 
disability, Tnesdny brings fever and other illness, 
Wednesday creates fear, Saturday tends to loss of 
money and danger to life." Leaving only Thursday 
and Friday as auspicious. Yet every one knows that 
the Railway Trains and Steamer Services do not at 
all mind the evil days, and passengers are not forth- 
coming to corroborate the "intuition." At far as 
our knowledge goes, .the division of time into the week 
it of foreign origin, and the portents attached to the 
week-days were borrowed from the Yavana professors 
of astrology. A cursory glance at Utpaia'e com- 
mentary to Varaha's Brihat-jataka will ennvtnes the 
reader of the absurdity of the contention that the 
huge mass of astrological beliefs now found in Sans- 
krit was uli bequeathed to ns by Kishit or Yogis. 
At any rate there is no gainsaying the met that 
Mann in his code, and Vyasaln his Parana denounced 
the fortune-tellers of oid, and Cbanokya, the shrewd 
politician, did not fail to take advantage of the rather 
papular faith in Zadkiels in effecting nit object. To 
give another instance of the untenable position held 
By the editor, let at take his definition of Rahn 
and Ketu. He telis us that these are "respectively 
the ascending and the descending nodes or points 
where the eciiptic is crossed by- the moon." Jxthese 
are to, and they are undoubtedly points and not 
planets like Mars, or Saturn, how enn we any with 
him that "both are malefics" ? At another place he 
totally ignores the points and counts only seven 
planett 1 The fact teems to he that Rahu and Ketu 
influenced astrology long after the 0th cent. A.D., 
the date of Varaha, who, by the way, never claimed 
to be a Yogi. But we have no space to ' follow- the . 
editor in his Introduction covering S3 pages, and to 
discuss the claims of astrology as aa occult science. 

J. C, Rav. 



Sanskrit— Hindi— English. 

The Sbcrbts 6* arm Upanishads compiled and 
translated by Lola Kmam Mai, M. A„ publisied by 
Manager, Daiuoor Prtit)i PrvtabfMto, Aura. Pp.40. 

This booklet contains a short selection with 
tiarole Hindi aad Bnglitu translations by the author 
. *C aaafc, t^awtttt ,sM fttarttg. pottages of twelve- 
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aspirant* after troth tlx essence of the whole philo- 
sophy of them. 

Vidhcshskhaba BaAmcoAur*. 



Sanskrit. 



VBDMIASUTRt-TAIIilSA-VRlTTl by Panditosvami 



Hariprasdda Vdidikamuni of Ha, 



Prist St Sr4 a copy 3 for vhtck apply to Mr, Khushi 
ram, Pensioner, tfehra-Dun. 

Even anions those of our Sanskrit Paadits whole 
profound ernditioo ii beyond anyehadeof doubt, 
new or original thinkers on the different systeme oi 
Indian Philosophy are now indeed very rare and 
etitl rarer'nre those who bring to light such 
thoughts by writing books. Generally they strictly 
adhere to a particular principle or doctrine or view 
of some former teachers and would write, if required, 
hundreds of pages holding it to be an absolute truth, 
and in that attempt their marvellous power of 
thinking would become clear to all. Hut in these 
daye they hardly march on a new line. Panditasvami 
Hanprasad has, however, made a new departure hy 
writing the big volame lying belore us, and what 
he has presented us therein shonld not be ignored 
only for its being a new one He n a great Sanskrit 
scholar, and the readere of the notices of Sanskrit 
books in this Review may remember his Yoganatra- 
Yaidikavritti noticed by us. Hi* present work is a 
commentary npon the Brahmastttras oi Sadarayana. 
Besides these two hooks, he has written commen- 
taries on the Nyaya and Vaisheaika sntras. Ae 
regards the book now before ns the author believes, 
advancing his reasons thereof, that there is no com- 
mentary whatever on lirahmaautras that can be re- 
garded Vcdic, that is to cay, written strictly according 
to the Vedas. Bach of the previous commentatore 
from Bodhayatta downwards declares his particular 
commentary as a vedic one, but in reality none is of 
the kind. In order to remove this keenly felt want 
Panditasvami Hariprasad has written his new com- 
mentary which widely differs with the former ones 
on various point*. 

Let one say whatever he likes, bat it is no other 
than Shankara who is the progenitor of the com- 
mentators of Brahmastttras,. So commentatnr, 
whosoever he may be, Ramanuja, Madliva, Nim- 
barka, Vallabha, Bhaskara or any other, can ignore 
hi* various indebtedness to the great Acharya, though 
unfortunately he has been rebuked hy them and also 
by their followers. And the present commentary, 
too, canuot gainsay the fact, though there is much 
difference between the two. 

Panditasvami Hariprasad'e language is clear and 
fit to be adopted for a commentary, his arguments 
are strong, and insight laudable. His views are also 
broad and liberal. He supports bis statements by 
quoting passages not only from the Cpanishad* but 
also profusely from the Satnbltas of the Vedas. 

Shortly •peaking according to him Brahman I* the 
instrumental (f*rf*n) nod Prakrit! is the material 
(WTHJTf) cause of the universe which is real,' not 
illusory, though It ha* no permanency. There are 
many individual souls (■fpTTW*;) and their dimension 
ii.as much as an atom (*"jri. They are subject to 



Brafcnusatrsj at ftsaftMs, WB Setts mother rr<i*r/t/ 
it called Oaoa. In other commentaries these two . 
terms are overlooked and consequently the Inter- 
pretation* given by them cannot be true, The 
familiar phrase in Vedsnta 'HSWWf^" ( *Jff «*{ H*> 
'That yon are' ) explained by htm {!. 1. ?. pp. 6$Sj 
to mean •aflnftH*' <'Be firmly devoted bo Him*). 
This corresponds to the explanations *ffK*J*(*XlV 

(ffi* you are) offered by one of the ftmr Viisn*** . 
Schools. It is also very interesting to note that ma- 
like all other commentators at the BrahmasutraS put 
author holds (I. S 31-88) that Sbudras are in reality , 
entitled to study the Shastres, i.e.. the Vedas, and tmv 
conclnsion holds good as regards a woman's Claim 
thereto. 

The new commentary which thns widely dufei* 
from former ones which are held ia so much faith add 
reverence is naturally bound to be esverely criticised 
anil it is also quite possible that readers wilt not 
agree with the commentator fa all the point* dis- 
cussed or all the statements made hy him ia the 
work. But it is true that most of the aphorisms ■ 
has been expleined hy him in a quits new way ana 
we cannot help saying that he has succeeded not 
to a small degree in this undertaking, and tit 
fart has proved himself by it to be a true tbiaker aafl 
a great scholar. 

Vakyatattvam : A Small Treatise on 
Sanskrit Syntax and composition by P. 5. 
Anmta tVarayan Shastn Revised Second Edition, 
Published by the Afangalodayam Co., Ltd n Trichw. 
(Cochm State). Pp. 51 Price 6 Annas. 

In his Tarkaeora noticed already In these columns 
Pandit P. S. Ananta N. Shastri has evinced his 
cleverness in making easy a very difficult subject 
like the Sanskrit Tarts, logic, and in tbe present 
•wort, too, he has retained that reputation it) 
dealing with the grammatical principles of Sanskrit 
sentences. The booklet deserves to be approved all 
a 'Text Bock" for one in Schools. 

VlDHOSBBKHAEA BHATr ACHARYA. 

Hindi. 

Matwak Patau by Mr. Ramchandra Varma, 
published by the Hindi Graniha-Rainakar office, 
Hirabagh P.O. Girgaon, Bombay. Crown 8m, pp. 
160. Price as. it and R. 1-2. 

This is an extremely creditable novel and is cap- 
able of producing all the good effects which a well- 
written novel can do. The original author I* Babu 
Dwijendralal Ray, afamous author inthe Bengali liter- 
ature. His delineation of female characters, k eepin g 
up the ancient ideal to that effect ia India, is mar- 
vellous. At the same time there is a considerable 
novelty in bis plot and one caauot give up the book 
after it has once been commenced. There & an Over- 
flow of sanctity and purity in the book and it does 
not lack new tight. Certain scenes In the drama cat) 
be compared with the best scenes ia any language. 
Besides its other useful aspects, the way in which the 
author has shown the downfall of Mmwar to come 
about will be an invaluable object-lesson to the 
race* in India who cannot unify and the men of the 
same locality who cannot keep together. The author 

X^^e^c^St 
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SttMUhKVMAKt ly Mrjagmohan "Btksit" and 
fttiHthtiby Mean Haiidas &Ce, 20T, Har- 
ftm Read, Calcutta Ciatvn Svo. pp 3+ 3+jiS. 
'trie*— at to 

Thj* a a my interesting social novel, being a 

KAtXioa from tb- Bengali original The portrait- 
are very fine and the novel has all the merits of 
ail 'instructive and entertaining publication There 
*»W many chaiacteri in the novel and the plot with 

£m has been very dexterously laid The book will 
rery uselnl to males and females alike, specially to 
latter It gives consideiabie insight into human 
life, and its complications It has in full the merits 
of a good novel and we wish it every encouragement 
Tht get-up ti, of course, excellent 

Mahabharat Natal by Pandit Madhav ShuU 
and puhltshtd by Pandit Ramchandia ShuU, 
Vatdya, Kucha bhyamdas, Allahabad. Ciown Svo. 
pp tog. Puce— at to 

Incidents of the Mahabharat have been dramatised 
in this hook in a nice way, and the book forms a 
protest to the way in which sometimes the Maha- 
bharat is shewn on the stage by the Parsi theatrical 
tsornpaoies The drama is not altogether in the old 
fashion: much of the attractive features of the modern 
theatre are found in it At the same time the old life at 
the time of the Mahabharat has been very nicely de- 
lineated On the whole the publication will be found 
to be a move in the right direction and we congratu- 
late the author on his idea. The drama when played 
on the stage will be (bund to be very attractive 
The get-up or the book is very nice and it has been 
printed at the Standard Press, Allahabad 

Mahkndrakumar by Pandit Aijttn Lai Satlh, 
and published by the Manage*, Ptamtiiala Katya- 
laya, Gohana {Rohlak-Punjab). Ciown Svo pp. 
Price— at. S. 

la this drama ranch of the Indian Society has been 
•ought to be shown and the author has pointed 
oat many phase* of it in his own way The book is 
so regular drama bat the farcical clement in it 
makes it very Interesting There is no connected plot 
In the book, though it 1* not the less interesting on 
that account. It will prove very inteiesting to most 
Indian people. The drama has been played on the 
Wag* and was a grand success. 

Psaik PtUHFANjAit by Kumar Dttendia 
Prasad Jain, Pram Mandtr, Atrah and published 
ty him. Crown Svo. pp 77. 

Tut book is otherwise ■tylrd "Love Blossoms" in 
English It i* a collection of poems 011 '>Lo T e" from 
dittttgttithcd Indian poets— and a grand collection 
tndWT. The best sources in the Hindi Literature on 
the subject have been tapped and the result Is a very 
trice production. The get-up of the book is simply 
enchanting and in keeping with the subject of the 
publication. Some quotations have been given from 
the poets in other languages as well. The moral of 
the book n that love conquer all and unity between 
all through love can overcome many difficulties and is 
possible Vf mean* of a correct apprehension of an 
that love connotes. The book must be encouraged. 
It bat bet* printed at the Indian Press, Allahabad; on 
very nfe* *ri paper. 



Abraham LinCoid by Mr Dayachand Goyltya, 
PA, and published by the Hindi- Grantha-Matna- 
kai office, Hvabagh G P. Tank, Bombay. Crmvn 
Svo. pp. 134. Pi tee— as 10. 

This is a very well written life of the great Ame- 
rican Piesident and has been very elaborate A per- 
usal of the book will no donbt be very instructive to 
the juvenile readers, and the way in, which it has been 
written will also help in this direction The bio- 
graphy bas been based on the informations got from 
the books on the subject by Messrs Thayor and 
t&pe, but it need hardly be said that there w much 
originality in the book all the same In the preface, 
the author has neatly given the lessons that can be 
derived fiom the life of the great Tiesident 
The utility of the book cannot be too highly 
praised and its get up is veiy attractive The des- 
cription of how the hero of the hook fought out the 
cause of the slaves will furnish very naefnl reading. 

G alfap iNCiiAD tSHt by Pandit fwaladalfa 
Shaima and puhltshtd by Mes\is Ganethtlal 
Lakshmtnaiaian, fahhminatqyan Piet\, Moia- 
dabad CimtmSiopp rg2 Piue—as 12 

This collection of snort (tone*, has the merit of being 
different in character from another isimiiar collection 
we have reviewed before this The stones ate veiy 
light— no complexities in them , and yet they deli 
nsatc common phases of life with an insight and 
thoroughness which is simply admnable What 
traits the oidinary run of men will miss in the world 
have been graphically put foith Every one ol the 
stories in the collection is priceless The original 
author from whom the translation into Hindi has 
been made,— Babu Keshav Chandra Gupta— it a 
renowned writer and there is an impress of his keen 
intelligence in the pnbhcattou under review It ought 
to find much favour v.ith the public The book is 
cloth bound and the get np is not bad 

M S. 

GUJAKATI. 

Gujarat ni Garjami or Hem \ch \rya nun 
Jivan Sutrv by Chumlal Vaidhman Shah Punt- 
ed at the Pi aja Bandhu Pi in/<ng IVoi Us, Ahmeda 
bad Thick Caidboaid Pp 344 Pi tee Re t-40 

Jains enjoyed at one time in Gujarat immense poli- 
tical power, and many are the stones told of the wav 
in winch their Vatis took full advantage of their 
position , not always to their credit However one 
of them, Bemchaodracharya bas left a name behind 
bun, and the novel relates his doings in a fascinating 
manner Mr. Shah's historical novels always furnish 
instructive and entertaining reading, and the present 
work is no exception to that rule. 

KMJ. 

N Marathi Books. 

Gitabhashya or the e*potttwn of the Bhaga- 
wad Gtta from the Ethical and Sociological points of 
view, Vol t,bytirSR ftajvadt B.A Pages 20+340 
Price Rs 3 To be had of the autlior at 195 Sadashtv 
Seth, toona City. 
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eat, eminent]/ practical and above all instructive 
work that no wonder it it considered at one of the 
most immortal work* and it accorded a high place 
of honour in Santkrit literature. Itt ttndy hat 
recently been taken up by eminent Indian scholars 
and *a» fruits of that study we are having one alter 
another in quick succession, volumes written both 
in English and Indian vernacuiare by scholars like 
Rai Bahadur M. Rangacharya M. A. of Madras, 
Pandit Sitanath Tattwobhushan of Calcutta and 
Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak of I'ouna. Their researches 
have given a fresh impetus to the ttndy of that work 
from several points of view and a host of writees 
of less eminence and ripeness in scholarship are 
'induced to rush into print ami mdl the volume oi 
commentaries on the Gila based on ali possible and 
impossihie interpretations placed on its words. 
The latest arrival of such works in Mar at hi is that 
of the book under review and the peculiar line of iu- 
qniry, no less than the still peculiar attitude taken up 
by the writer towards other schools of thought.entitle 
his work to the serious notice of those who frcl interest- 
ed in the study of the Gita. The nuthor, Mr. Kajwade, 
has given a brief indication of his line of inquiry in 
the foreword of bis book in these terms : 'The Dialo- 
gue between Sbri Krishna and Arjuna which forme 
the thesis of the Gita is in complete accord with what 
is termed as Brahmavidya and alio with the Science 
of Yoga. Brahma has been defined as that Collccti- 
"'y ( Blfy ) which pervades the Universe beyond 
Individuality ( «l% ). Hence Brahmavidya means 

the science of Collectivity popularly known at the 
science of Sociology. Similarly Yoga means the Kar- 
mayoga or the entire bundle of duties to be performed 
by man. Hence the science of Yoga means the science 
of duties or Ethics.' Mr. Tilok's monumental work 
'Gitarahnsya'also starts from Karmayoga und covers 
a similarly vast field of philotophicnl inquiry lint 
Stops at the qnesliou whether Karma or action tortus 
an essential duty of a Dajaai, i. e., one who has 
attained the highest goal of spiritnal knowledge. 
Mr. Tilak entirely devotes his attention to the 
thorough sifting and solution of that intricate problem. 
Mr. Kajwade merges Individuality into Collectivity 
and therefore the question of individnal duties has no 
place, or if at all, occupies a very minor place, in the 
consideration of the question he has set up before 
himself. Nny, he even asserts that Gita can never be 
perfectly understand if one were to look at it from a 
tingle point of view, be it Unyana Yoga or Karuia 
Yoga, and claims for his own commentary the pecu- 
liar virtue of taking an alli-comprehensive view ot the 
Gita in itt chiefly important aspect, vix., the mutual 
relation between Brahma and Yoga, in other words, 
Sociology and Ethics. The attempt is undoubtedly 
more ambitious, I shall not say audacious, and 
considering the amount of labour spent upon it by 
the author it certainly deserves well at the hande of 
hit critics. The subject is vast aud intricate and the 
way in which Mr. Raj wade ha* attempted to interpret 
the first two chapters and tbe first eleven verses of 
- the third chapter of the Gita in this bulky volume of 
•five hundred and odd pages of close print cannot be 
■aid to have minimised the intricacy to any appre- 
ciable extent. On the contrary the elaborate attempt 
made by the writer to clear his meaning with the aid 
of circlet and other geometrical figures usually found 
in text-booki on Inductive and Deductive Logic, as 
well at a long •trine of qnotatioas and reference! 
taken from variant knows and unknown works on 



Western Philosophy and Science only terve to con- 
found an unwary reader worse confounded. Mr. 
Kaiwade't work It yet incomplete, having just step- 
pea into the task and it would be too early to pro- 
nounce judgment on his conclusions which are briefly 
indicated in the Preface. But a word or two win, 
I hope, not be out of place, regarding the spirit of 
intolerance he has exhibited toward* those who have 
the misfortune to differ from him and the volley of 
contemptuous terms poured by him on Kant, Spencer 
and other philosophers, who are over head and 
shoulders hit tnperiors in their own lines of ttndy. 
This exhibition of hot temper on the part of Mr, 
Kajwade often makes his readers pause and question 
to themselves, however regretlulty and reluctantly, 
whether tbe author is really the proper person to 
approach the terions subject to whose study he. has 
set himself or whether the hotness of hit temper it 
dne to his consciousness of the weak points in hit own 
cause. This suspicion gains strength from the 
many inacenracies of statements made by him 
with regard to the conclusions of Western philo- 
sophy, at alto the spirit of the teachings of 
eminent saintly persons like Socrates, Jesus 
Christ and Goutamn Buddha. For instance on P. 1S3 
Mr. Knjwade states that Western philosophy hat 
never Iieeu alile to get rid of the consideration of 
individual interests and to attain the higher plane 
of thought, viz , of taking alarger view of the question 
from the superior interests of Society. Now every 
student of Western philosophy knows it too well 
that the fact is qnitc the other way about. The 
opinion of individual philosophers apart, the general 
tendency of Western philosophy in modern timet hat 
consistently been towards giving a subordinate 
position to individual interests before the higher 
interests of Society nod nation, and this tendency 
is nowhere better reflected than in the organisation 
of numerous public institutions dotting all over 
Europe, in glaring contrast stands our Indian 
philosophy which concerns itself more with the 
individnal moksha or salvation than with the up- 
lift of Society and ultimately of the Nation followed 
by that of humanity in general. The history of the 
conflict between Brahmanisni and Buddhism it 
nothing but an emphatic contradiction of the as- 
tounding proposition laid down by Mr. Rajwade 
that Aryan philosophers never lost tight of the 
closeness or identity, of individual interests with tbe 
interests of the tociety, notion, and ultimately of the 
Universe, which according to the Hindu thastras, 
says Mr. Rajwade, stand in relation to each other 
ns circles within circles Even this bold attempt of 
Mr. Rajwade of representing matters topsy-turvy 
could have been considered pardonable, had he not 
dared to throw mnd on tbe sacred personalities of 
Socrates, Christ nnd Bnddha, the revered fountain- 
heads of knowledge and personal purity of the 
Greeks, Christians, aud Indians respectively. But 
nothing is sacred to Mr. Rajwade. According to 
him the first two stand self-condemned as utterly 
lacking the spirit of charity and the last personifying 
in himself tbe hatred of womankind, want of national 
feeling and possession of arrogance or egotism. 
These statements of Mr. Rajwade are very shocking 
and leave bis readers quite dumb-foundered. One 
need not lay after this that Mr. Raj wade's effusion! 
are nothing short of the ravings of a madman and to 
unworthy of tbe serious notice of the critic*. It is to 
disgusting to read tbit portion of the work that I 
would fain leave Mr. Rajwade alone to pour tbe 
phial of hit wrath on the head* of saints, who alone 
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have the superabundance of tolerance to bear the 
irreeeraoce 

Tbw will, I hope, give the readers of the Modern 
Review a sufficient insight of the line of thought and 
the apint in whuh the question u approached by the 
author What public good can be served by the path 
cation of such a nolle and what impressioa will be 
left by it on foreigners who read this book (fortunate 
ly Marathi knowing Luropean scholars are very 
tare) or on the tinder minds ot young Marathi read 
ere, it w not for me to say Indeed I am dumb with 
horror at the thought that Mr Rajwade has bias 
phemed the intelligence and power of lodgment of 
Educated ludia by producing this work for the rdi 
station of Mardtni readers 

2 KVVALtYANANIIACHIN C\NI OR SOKOS 01 
KuvalavaNanda, by Mr J U Omu li A , alia* 
Kuvalayanandu Paget 50 trie 1 as 4 

It is a welcome rtbef to this reviewer to turn his 



attention from the above review to the nice little 
colle.tiou of pleasant songs inspiring deep reverence 
and luve and breathing noble thoughts m every verse. 
The book well illustrates the dictum that it is not 
rhyming and versing that male a poet The book is 
fall of Vedantic thoughts and though at times the 
poetry looks mystical, the chaste language, pleasant 
diction and the gentle touch of sympathy for human 
weaknesses lend a peculiar charm to the book. 

8 Bnluh Samrtjyautrt SwArqjva— This is a 
Marathi version of the Hon Mr Shnmwas Shasta's 
Euglish book entitled 'Self Government nnder the 
British Rule' The translation is both accurate 
and concise and the buok is calculated to interest 
a large circle of Marathi readers, who stand tn 
urgent need of a work, which can give them in a 
brief space a sufficiently clear outline of India's 
demand for post war reforms and the solid ground 
on which the claim n put forth 

V G Arts 



POST GRADUATE TEACHING AT CALCUTTA 



ftHE work of post-graduate instruction 
I divides itself into four elements . 
* (1) The delivery of lectures on the 
basis of existing books (usually text- 
books). This is mere class-teaching of the 
nnder-gradoate type, and can be done 
without any other limit as to the sue of 
the class than the range of the lecturer's 
voice. It does not involve any personal 
contact between the teacher and the 
pupils. 

(2) The delivery of post-graduate lectures 
truly bO-called, i.e., (a) lectures resulting 
from a wide and deep study of the latest 
literature on the subject and embodying aeals 
to then hopes, fcais, and compassion. Guided 
by this belief, he thought he could influence 
the course of nature by prayers, threats and 
promises directed to none other than the 
god incarnate in the king, or as he sometimes 
believed, in himself or anyone of his fellow 
men. 

KiNGSIIII MIKOL'GII I’kOIUlENII IN MAGIC. 

Along with the view of tljc world as 
worked by spiritual forces, the primitive man 
had another, and probably still older concep¬ 
tion that contemplated nature as a series of 
events occurring without the intervention of 
any personal agency. Such a conception 
was involved in the “syini>athetic magic” 
that played such an important part in those 
days. In early society, the king was a 
ms^ician and he appears to have risen to the 
throne by his pioficieiicy in the black or 
white art. 


*• “svMi’viiinic Magic’' vno its brvnciifs 

kXPI VINI I) 

The piinciples involved in “sympathetic 
magic” are two :— 

(I) Like produces like, i.e., an affect 
resembles its cause. 

(II) Things once in physical contact 
continue to act on each other from distant 
places after the severance of tlie contact. 

Sympathetic Moric. 

(Liw of Sympathy) 


HonupopAthir or Imitative Magic Contagious Magic 

(Law of Similai ity) (Law of Contact) 

(The accompanying table shows the 
branches ol sympathetic magic with their 
alternative names and tlie principles upon 
which they are ba.sed). 

The magician infers from the first prin¬ 
ciple, the law of similarity, that lie can pro¬ 
duce any effect he likes by imitating it; and 
from the second, the law of contact, that 
whatever he does to a material object affects 
equally the person with whom it was once in 
contact, whether it formed part of his body 
or not In practice, the two principles are 
often combined.’‘ 

From another point of view, sympathetic 
magic is divided into Private and Public, 
the former being practised for the benefit or 
injury of individuals, and the latter for 
public well-being, or injury to public 
enemies. 

Examples of private iiomitopathic magic 

OV IMAGE ANUOTilEK IHINOS. 

As examples (mostly private) of “homoeo¬ 
pathic magic” (see the table, Dr. 

Frazer cites the uses of an image, which is 
subjected to magical treatment in the belief 
that sufferings caused to it will produce like 
sufferings to the intended enemy, and its 

I For what precedes about magic, see Dr. 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, (henceforth referred to as 
‘G”) 3 rd ed, pi. I, vol. I, pp. 50-54- 
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destruction will cause his death. This 

practice was very widely diflused all over 
the world, and still persists. Only a few 
instances are describe, viz., its practice 
aillBhg the American Indians, Malays, and 
Arabs of North Africa, as also in Torres 
Straits, Borneo, China, Japan, Australia, 

Burma, Africa,* aiiciwt and modern India, 
Egypt, Babylon, SJ^Iand.* The magical 

image is also used in various countries fqf 
various ends, viz., to get offspring, procuti 
love, ens^rp^ood-snpply, maintain domestic 
hannon^, heal diseases, and so forth.” 

Not merely image but also various 

animals and objects, the tides, sun, moon, 
and .stars, arc magically treated to yield 
homceopadiically the desired results.'* 

1.\nOO.S COME UNORK SYMPATIIVTIC MAGIC. 

Not merely positive precepts but also 
negative ones, ix., prohibitions, form part of 
this magic, the latter being termed tiikoos and 
the former sorcery, 'fhrough these also 
operate the two principles of similarity and 
contact. To cite instances - Camphor- 
hunters of Malay refrain from pounding 
their salt fine. The reason is that owing to 
the resemblance of salt to camphor, they 
believe that by the taboo they ensure that 
the grains of the camphor he seeks for will 
be large like their coarse salt. The infringe¬ 
ment of the taboo would make the camphor 
fine like the pounded salt they use. 

In most parts of ancient Italy, women 
were forbidden by law to carry their spindles 
openly, fur any .such action was believed to 
injure the crop.s. The belief probably was 
that the twirling of the spindle would twirl 
the corn-stalks.* Hence, the taiioo. 

E.X\MPI,Rs OI PRIVVIL COMI'.XGIOUS MAGIC. 

The second branch of sympathetic magic, 
viz., "private contagious magic” is equally 
wide-spread. Only a few instances need lie 
noted : it is customary in many parts of the 
world to put extracted teeth in a place where 
they might come into contact with a mouse 
or a rat, in the hope that through sympathy 
the teeth of their former owner would become 
firm and excellent like those of the rodents. 
This belief obtains in Africa, Europe, 
America, India &c., with more or less modi- 

t C., pt. I, VoU I, pii. 55-70. 

3 Ibid, 70 - 111 . 

5 Ibid., 136-174. 

4 (j.) pt I, vul. I,pp III fl. 


lications. Similarly, there arc supcr-.titious 
practices in various countries based on 
beliefs in sympathetic connexion between a 
wound and the weapon which inflicted it, 
a person and his clothes or foot-prints, and 
so forth.* 

Ti.e “Pi'BLic MAOiri \N ’ His i i.pi aiion 10 

SOVRREIC.IITV ^IILNKIII lo li \RI,V SOCIETV. 

Thus far we have noticed instances of 
homieopathic or contagious magic practised 
for private ends, i.c , for the Iwnefit or injury 
of individuals. But side l>> side with this 
may be found the practice of public magic 
fur the good of the whole community or for 
the injury of the inimical ones. The magician 
ceases to be a private practitioner and 
rises into a public functionary. He has to 
direct his attention to the properties of 
drugs and minerals, the causes of rain and 
drought, of thunder and lightning, the 
changes of the seasons, the phases of the 
moon, the diurnal and annual journeys of 
the heavenly bodies, the mystery of life and 
death and such other things, a knowledge 
of which is necessary to >make up his 
peculiar outfit. He is expected, by his 
magical rites, to .secure objects of public 
utility—supplying food, healing diseases, 
making and stopping rain, controlling the 
.sun and wind, averting diseases and other 
scourges o( society and so forth. The 
means that he adopts ate the same sympa¬ 
thetic magic with its two branclic-i. The 
examples have been imported from a large 
number of countries and peoples all over the 
world.” The evolution of such a class 
of functionaries is of great importance 
to political and religious progress in 
early society. The public welfare being be¬ 
lieved to depend on the performance of magi¬ 
cal rites, they attain to a position of much 
influence and power, and may readily step 
up to the rank of chiefs or kings. The pro¬ 
fession diaws to it the ablest :ncii of the 
tribe^ who^as in other professions, drive to 
the wall their duller brethren by dint of 
their superior intelligence. This superiority 
depends for the most part, however, on a 
command over the fallacies that impose upon 
their credulous and su|)erstitious clients. 
Thus the ablest members of the profession 
become more or less conscious deceivers, 
though it is by no means the case that .1 

t (>, pc I, vul I, pp. 174-214. 

2 O, pt. I, lul I, pp. 244-s4>. 
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Irous to the people,—blight, locusts, drought, 
epidemics, dearth of milk in cows, &c. 
('ases are on record, in which the chiefs 
have been exiled or put to death for failure 
to supiily remedies (or the disasters.* 
Parallels of such punishments are found in 
the annals of ancient Scythia, Egpyt, Corea, 
China and Toiiquin.* 

Tnr Ki<f:\iiA of kings akb iiui iamsmans 

or IIIBIK l'KIi.l1ECICS!>OK!>, THE MAGICIANS. 

The regalia, according to Dr. Frazer, 
are the wonder-working talismans, which 
the* kings even of several modern civilized 
countries appear to have derived from their 
predecessors the magicians, and were per- 
ha|>s viewed in this light in former days.* 
In Malaya, a few talismans of the magicians 
are exactly analogus to the regalia of the 
king, and bear even the same names.* The 
royal authority in some countries depends 
entirely upon the po.ssession of the re«alia, 
which the rebels and deposed monarchs try 
to have by all means, e.g., in Southern 
Celebes.* The very existence of the kingdom 
is supposed to depend in Cambodia upon 
the regalia, which are committed to the 
Brfihmanas for safe-keeping. They were 
sup|iosed to have the same magical virtue in 
Greece, Scythia, and several other 
countries." 

UBI IKF in 1 HE SUI'BKNATURAL POWERS OF 
KINGS SIUKBIl BT 1HB ANCESTORS OF 

ALL THE Aryan racks. 

The belief in the magical or supernatural 
(lowers of kings to control the course of 
nature for the good of their subjects seems to 
have been shared by the ancestors of all the 
Aryan races from India to Ireland.' A 
noteworthy instance of a relic of this belief 
is the notion that English kings can heal 
scrofula by their touch. This gift of healing, 
they are said to have derived from Edwa^ 
the Confessor, while a similar gift of the 
French kings, from Clovis or St Louis." 
But Dr. Frazer suspects these derivations, 

t r, , pi. I, vol I, pp. S 53 , 3 S 4 . 

2 Ibid,pp. 354,355. 

3 lbid.,p. 364 . 

4 O., pt. I, vol. 1, p. 36 i. 

5 Ibid., p. 363 . 

6 Ibid., pp. 364 , 3 C 5 . 

7 t>r. Kra/er cites instances from India, Sweden, 
Denmark, Ireland, and the IIiEblands of Scotland. 
(Ibid., pp. 366 - 368 ) 

8 Ibid,, pp, 366 368 , 37 a 


and holds the real origin to be with the 
"barbarous, nay savage, predecessors of the 
Saxon and Merovingian kings” who, accord¬ 
ing to him, possessed the same gift many 
ages before.* 

The suM-TOi.vL of the former evidences. 

Kings appear thu^o have often been 
evolved out of magit^s corresponding to 
ttie great social revolution in the rise of the 
sbreerers into monarchs, there was an intel¬ 
lectual revolution affecting the<^raception 
and functions of royalty. For in nurse of 
time, the fallacy of magic liecame apparent 
to the acuter minds, and religion emerged. 
In other words, the magician became priest, 
and (lerformed now by appeals to the gods 
the things formerly done by him by his 
command over nature. The distinction 
between the human and the divine was, 
however, still blurred, or had scarcely 
emerged. Hence, the priest-king was also 
look^ upon as a god throngh the temporaiy 
or permanent possession of his whole nature 
by a great and powerful spirit* 

The priority or u.acic to religion in 
THE evolution of ilUMlN THOUGHT. 

The priority of magic to religion implied 
in the subsequent eineigence of religion just 
mentioned in the evolution of human thought 
is thus ex|ilaincd: By religion Dr. Frazer 
understands, a propitiation or conciliation of 
powers superior to man, which are believed 
to control the course of nature and human 
life. It consists of two elements, a theoreti¬ 
cal and a practical—a belief in the superior 
(lowers, and an attempt to please tliem. Of 
these, belief comes first, and leads to a cor- 
res{x>nding practice. The belief without the 
(iractice is no religion but mere theology, 
while the latter alone cannot also constitute 
religion. It is not necessary that the religi¬ 
ous (iractice should always be rituals; it 
may lie in merely pure conduct. The 
assumptions of magic and religion are 
radically conflicting. The former, like 
science, looks upon the course of nature as 
rigid, while the latter by the implication of 
a conscious or [lersonal agent, who can be 
propitiated, contemplates the processes of 
nature as ca[>able of modification. Magic, 
like religion deals, no doubt, with spirits, 

1 O., pt. 1 , vol. I. p. 37a 

2 Ibid., pp. 37*,37S 
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but it treats them as "inanimate agents, le, 
it constrains or coerces instead of conciliat¬ 
ing or propitiating them as religion would 
mjij' It takes all personal beings whether 
Humah, or divine as subject in the last 
resort to impersonal forces which can be 
turned to account by one who knows how to 
manipulate them Iw proper spells and cere¬ 
monies. The oppost^n of piinciples between 
rnagic and religion had its counterpart fin 
oliistory in the antagonism between the p>iest 
and tl^ 4l(agician, the former looking upon 
the latter as impious and blasphemous. But 
this antagonism seems to have appeared late 
in the history of religion. At an early time, 
they co-operated and were confused with 
each other, c.g, in ancient Egypt, early 
India, modern Europe, &c., wliere the priest 
solicited the good will of the gods by 
prayer, and had also recourse to rites and 
forms of words believed to produce of 
themselves the desired result. This early 
fusion of magic and religion was not however 
the earliest phase of human thought. It was 
preceded by a still earlier one when magic 
existed without religion. The fundamental 
notions of magic and religion may confirm 
^is view. The conception of personal agents 
is mere complex than a recognition of the 
similarity or contiguity of ideas. The very 
beasts associate ideas of things that are like 
each other, or found together in their ex¬ 
perience ; but none attribute to them a belief 
Aat the phenomena of nature are worked by 
invisible animals or one prodi^iious animal. 
Three stages of evolution are therefore dis¬ 
tinguished. First, a stage in which magic 
existed without religion ; second, a stage in 
which the two co-operated and to some ex¬ 
tent, were confused ; and third, a stage, in 
which their radical difference was recognized. 

INDDCTIVB PROOF CONFIRMING THE DEDUCTIVE. 

The deductive inference regarding the 
priority of magic is confirmed inductively by 
the fact that among the Australian aborigines, 
the rudest savages regarding whom we have 
accurate information, magic is universally 
practised, but religion is almost unknown.^ 
This is only a landmark of a primitive phase 
of human thought through which the savage 
as well as the didtised races of the world had 
all to pass. There had been an Age of Magic 
before religion emerged. The solid substra- 

I For the evidence see Dr, Frater’s Toltmisut and 
Exogamf, vd. I. pp. 141 - 146 . • 


turn of belief in the efl^cacy of magic among 
the ignorant and superstitious who constitute 
the vast majority of mankind, may he an in¬ 
dication of this ruder and earlier aspect of 
the human mind. 

Religion evolving out or the inbfficic v 

01 MtGIC. 

In course of time, the inefficacy of magic 
became gradually apparent and religion 
evolved. Man could no lunger believe that 
he was guiding the course of nature by his 
supernatural powers. . He saw that it went 
on without him and without heeding his 
commands. It must then be worked by in¬ 
visible beings superior to him. To these 
beings he now resigned himself, beseeching 
and propitiating him for all good things, 
instead of depending upon his own supposed 
powers.^ 

SECTION IV. 

The application 01 the magician-thbort 

io INDLL 

Dr. Frazer makes this generalization in 
his chapter on‘*Magicians as ‘Kings*” that the 
bMief that the kings possess magical or 
supernatural powers 1^ which they can confer 
material benefits on their subjects seems to 
have been shared 1^ the ancestors of all the 
Aryan races from India to Ireland, and it h^ 
left clear traces of itself in England down to 
modern times; and draws this conclusion 
from the supposed gift of healing by touch 
of English and French kings that they had 
magician predecessors many ages ago. ‘ He 
instances some other countries which he also 
considers as coming within the application of 
his theory. With regard to the supposed 
supernatural powers of ancient Hindu kings, 
he quotes the Laws of Mauu ; “In that 
country where the king avoids taking the 
property of mortal sinners, men are born in 
due time and are long-lived. And the crops 
of the husbandmen spring up, each as it was 
sown, and the children die not, and no mis¬ 
shaped offspring is born.*” 

Public magic IN India. 

Under "public magic” he refers to the 
magical control of rain among the Hindus of 
the Central Provinces who believe that a 

1 For the evolution of religion after magic, see 
G., pt, I. vol I. Chap. IV. pp. 2 ao-Z 43 . 

2 0„ pt. I,voI.l.ch.VI. 

3 IbiiL, pp. 366 . 37 a. 

4 The Laws of Manu (9.B.E.k IX, 246 . 
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twin can save the crops from the ravap;es of 
hail and heavy rain if he only paints 
his i%ht buttock black and his ieil buttock 
some other colour, and thus adorned goes 
and stands in the direction of the wind.* 

He also refers to the rules observed by a 
Rr&hmana student, performing the Stfluari- 
firata (a kind of vow) for varying periods 
determined in each case, preparatory to his 
stiuiy of the Mahiftiamnt verses of the 
SiiUMVi'tta. The virtue of the verses, the 
.Sutra* says, lies in water, and the perform¬ 
ance of the vow involves, among many 
others, directions for touching water and 
refraining therefrom at certain times, eating 
dark food, wearing dark clotiies and so 
forth. After the accomplishment of this 
vow, the god Parjanya, it is stated, sends 
rain at the wish of the student. Prof. 
Oldenbeig points out that "all the.se 
rules are intended to bring the Kr&hmana 
into union with water, to make him, as it 
were, an aliy of the water powers and to 
guard him against their ho.stihty. The black 
garments and the black food have the same 
significance; no one will doubt that they 
refer to the rain-ciouds when he remembers 
that a black victim is sacriliced to procure 
rain ; ‘it is black, for such is the nature of 
rain.* In respect of another rain-charm it is 
said plainly, “He puts on a black garment 
edged with black, for such is the nature of 
rain." We may therefore assume that here in 
the circle of ideas and ordinance^ of the Vedic 
schools, there have been preserved magical 
practices of the most remote antiquity, which 
were intended to prepare the rain-maker for 
his office and dedicate him to it.”* 

Again, In Muzaffarnagar, a town of the 
Punjab, the people, during excessive rains, 
draw a figure of the sage Agastya, on a loin¬ 
cloth and put it nut in the rain, or paint his 
figure on the outside of the house in order 
that rain may wash it off. This sage is a 
great personage in the folklore of the people. 
It is supposed that as soon as he feels in 
effigy the hardships of wet weather, he exer¬ 
cises his power of stopping rain.* 


1 G., pi. I, vol. I, p, zbg quoting M. N. Venket- 
awami. “Superstitions among Hindus in the Centml 
Provinces," Indian Antiquary, X.\VII 1 (1899), p. iii, 

2 Gobhila-Giihya-Sutra (S.B.E.), 111,2. 

3 G. pt,_I, vol, I. pp. 269, syo quoting H. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des veda, pp, 420 ff. 

4 G., pt. I. Vol. I. p. 296 quoting W. Crooke, 


When rain is wanted at Chhatarpur, a 
native state in Uundelcund, they paint On a 
wall facing east two figures with legs up and 
heads down, one representing India ajjd the 
other Megha-Rftja the lord of rain. It is 
believed that in this uncomfortable position, 
they will be compelled to send down the 
showers.' / 

A sun-charm is helA by Dr. Frazer to 
tonsi.st in the offering made by the BrShmana 
in the morning, for it is written in the 
Satapatha-Rifthmana that *'a.ssurbdl)'the sun 
would not rise were he not to make the offer- 
ing.”* 

CONFUSIO.V OF MAGIC ANIl RELIGION IN ANCIENT 

India, rei>rf.sf.ntinc tub second stage in 

TllK EVOLUTION OF MAGIC. THF. CONFU¬ 
SION LAST.«i UP TO MODERN TIMES. 

As indicative of the formerly explain¬ 
ed second stage in the evolution of magic, 
reference is made to the earliest sacrificial 
ritual, of which we have detailed infor¬ 
mation, as being provided with practices 
that breathe the spirit of the most primitive 
magic.® The rites performed on special 
occasions such as marriRge, initiation, and 
the anointment of a king are models of 
magic of every kind of the highest anti¬ 
quity.* The sacrifices detailed in the 
Br&hmanas are interfused with magic. The 
S&mavidh9na-Bt&hmana, the Adbhvta- 
BrShmana which forms part of the Shad- 
viiiisa-Biilhmana', and the Kausika-SQtra * 
are really handbooks of incantations and 
sorcery. In the introduction to the transla¬ 
tion of the last named book, Dr. W. Caland 
remarks, "He who has been wont to regard 
the ancient Hindus as a highly civilised 
people, famed for their philosophical systems, 
their dramatic poetry, their epic lays, will foe 
surprised when he makes the acquaintance 
of their magical ritual, and will perceive that 
hitherto he has known the old Hindu people 

Popular Religion, and Folklore of Northern India 
(1896), I,p. 76. 

1 G., pt. I, vol. 1 , pp. 296, 297 quoting W. 
Crooke, Popular Religion and Folkiore 01 Northern 
India, {1896), 1 , p. 74. 

2 Satapatha-Brshmana, translated by I. Bggcling 
pt. I, p. 328(8. B. K. vol. XII). 

.... 3 G., pt. I, vol. I, p. 228 quoting H. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 59. Also. 

4 Ibid., quotin^f Ibid., p. 477 Ac. 

5 Sylvain Levi, La Doctrine dn Sacrifice dans 
les Brahmanas (1898). p. 129. 

6 W. Caland, Altindisches Zauberritoal, p, IX. 
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from one side only. He will find that he 
here stumbles on the lowest strata of Vedic 
culture and will be astonished at the agree* 
rMntbetween the magic ritual of the old 
\%da5^nd the shamanism of the so-called 
savage. If we drop the peculiar Hindu ex- 
pres.skms and technical terms and imagine a 
shaman instead of ^ Bi^hmana, we could 
almost fancy that w^iave a magical book 
belonging to one of the tribes of Nortii 
Jlmericaii red-skins.”* So also Prof. M. 
Bloom^tW “Witchcraft has penetrated 
and has become intimately blended with 
the holie.st Valic rites ; the broad current of 
popular religion and super.stitiun has infiltiat- 
cd itself through numberless channels into the 
higher religion that is presented by the 
Bi^hmana priests, and it may be presumed 
that the piicsls were neither able to cleanse 
their own religions beliefs from the mass of 
folk-belief witli w-hicli it was surnuinded, nor 
is it at all likely that the) found it in their 
iiiteie.st to do .so.’’® The very name of 
Bi9hmana according to some good authori¬ 
ties, is derived from brahman “a magical 
spell,’’ from wliich the Br9hmana seems to 
have been a magician before he was a priest. ■ 
The Mantras9stri claims to effect by mantras 
much more than any magician ever pretends 
to accomplish. He is even superior to the 
gods and can make gods, goddesses, imps, 
and demons carry out his behe.sts. Hence 
the following saying is everywhere current in 
India. “The whole universe is subject to the 
gods ; the gods are subject to the mantras ; 
the mantras to the Brahmanas : therefore, 
the lhahmanas are our gods Ivven up 
to the present day, the great Hindu trinity 
is subject to the sorcerers who by means of 
their spells exercise such a power over ihe 
mightiest gods that they arc bound to do 
whatever they may please to order them.’ 

INCARNAIIOV 01 THE OIKlr, IBaFORARY OK 
I'ERMANhNr. 

Deification of the magician-king is the 

■ As quoted in G., pi. I, vol. I, p. 239. 

s M. Bloomfield, Hymns of tne Atbarva-Veda, 
pp. *lv. ff. (S. B. E. vol.xlii) quoted in G, loc. cit. 

S O. Sibiader, Keallexiken dcr indo-germani- 
senen Allertntnsicunde (1901), pp. 637 ff. 

4 Monier Williams, Briigions Thought and Life 

in Iniha (tfiSsk PP- *oii 202 and soa Ln. (G., pi. I, 
vol. I, pp. 235 , ) 

5 G._, pt. I, vol. I, p. 225, quoting ]. A. Dubois, 
Uoiurs institutions et ceremonies des peoples de 
I’Indo (Paris, 1825). 11 ,60, ff. 


* 

final step in his progress. The conception 
of human incarnation is, as already pointed 
out, common in early societies and the divi¬ 
nity of the king is but one of its manifesta¬ 
tions. No country in the world is perhaps 
.so prolific of liumao gods, and nowhere else 
has the divine grace been poured out in so 
great a measure on all classes of society from 
kings down to milkmen as in India. 

TX.MrUK.VKV IlKIMrAIIUN. 

A Brahmaiia householder who performs the 
regular bi-monthly saerifices is supposed 
thereby to become a deity for the time 
being.* “He who is conscerated Ixscomes 
both Vishnu and a sacnficcr.”* Among tlie 
Kururikkaranas, a class of hird-catchers and 
beggars in Southern India, the goddess Kali 
IS supposed to descend upon the priest for 
a time ■ The Taklias on the borders of 
Kashmir have prophets who become inspired 
and communicate with the deity.* 

Phl-MANENI liBIITCATinN. 

Ainoiig the Todas of the Nilgiris, Ihe 
dairy is a sanctuary and the milkman a god,* 
“Every king in India is regarded as little 
short of a preserrt god’’" and the Hindu law¬ 
book ol Manu goes further and says that 
“even an infant king must not be despised 
from an idea that he is a mere mortal ; for 
he is a great deity in human form.’’’ Tlie 
same treatise lays down that a Biahmaiia 
“whether ignorant or learned is a great divi¬ 
nity, just as fire,vvhcther carried forth (for the 
performance of a burnt-oblation) or not 
cariied forth, is a great divinity and 
‘though he employs himself tii all sorts of 
mean occupations, he must be honoured in 
eveiy way ; for every Bialimaiia is a very 
great deity.”" The Satapatha-BrShmana 


I and 3 G., pi I, vol. I, p. 380, quoting Eggeliiig's 
tiansl. of Satapaiba-Uiabmana. (S. B. E.j, pt. 11 , 
PP- 4 , 38 . 4 J. 44 - 20 | 29 - 

3 Ibid., p. 382 (luotmg L. rhuiston, Castes and 
Tubes of Sdhtbern India, 1 \', l 87 . 

4 Ibid., p. 383 quoting C. F. UIdham, "The 
Nagas,” 1 . R. A. S., 1901, pp. 463 i 4 A 5 fft 4 b 7 i 47 o H- 
The Takoas are, according to Oldham, descendants 
of Nagas of ihe Mahsbliaiula. 

5 Ibid., p. 402 viiing .Tmong others W. E. 
Maishall’s Travels, amongst the Todas (Loudon, 
>873). PP- taOitST- 

6 Ibid, p. 403 quoting Monier WiUiams Religions 
Life and Thought in li dia, p. 259. 

7 G., loc. cit., quoting Manu (S.B.E.), VII, slk. 8, 

8 G., Ibid, quoting Ibid., IX, 317. 

9 G., Ibid, quoting Ibid. ]X, 319. 
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records a -limilar view . ‘‘Vcril)-, tliere arc 
two kinds of gods; fir, indeed, the gods are 
llie gods , and llic BiAhmanas wlio have 
studied, and tiMcIi saned lore aic the human 
gods, 'i'lic sacrifice of these is divided into 
two kinds : ohlalion& constitute the sacrifice 
to the gods ; and gifts to the priests, that to 
the hniiMii-gods, the Ui^limanas who have 
studied and teach sacred lore.”* The spiri- 
iii.il pnrtci of the priest pimihila of a village 
i. iininiinity is described bt' Monier Williams 
as unbounded ; “Ilis anger is as terrible as 
that of the gods. His blessing makes rich, 
his" curse withers. Nay, more he is him¬ 
self adnally \vorsliip|ied as a god. No 
iiiarvul, no (irodigy in nature is believed 
to he beyond the limits of his power to 
iiccoinplisli. If the |iriest weic to threaten 
til brill'; down the sun from the sky nr 
aricst it ill its daily coiirsi* in the heavens, 
no villager would for a moment doubt his 
■ibility to do so*. A sect in Orissa some 
years ago worshipped tlie late Oiieen ViclOri i 
in her lifetime as their chief dciily and to this 
day all living pcr.sons noted for strength, 
valour, oi miraculous fiowers run the risk of 
being woishippcd as gods.* Nikkal Sen 
was the deity of a sect in the Punjab. lie 
iwis no otlisr than the brave General 
Niiholsciii.' At Henares, a celebiated d'dty 
v,,is inr.irn.ite in Sviiini Illiaskaraiiandji 
Siiiisvati, who iv.is worshipped in Icniplcs 
iiuiing Ids lile and had other temples erected 

t C., pt. I. vol. ]. p. 403 i|nniinj; Satspaiha- 
Uiahtn Ilia (S.B.E.), pi. I, pp. 30 ; tf., il Ib'd, pi. I] 
t- .?4i- ■ 

3 ilonicr Williams' Kdigious Life .md Tlionelit 
■n India, p. 157, 

j Monici Williams, op. rii, p J siy 

4 Ibid, |i. tOii, 


to him since his death.' The Lingayat 
priests arc worshipped as divinities and con¬ 
sidered superior even to Siva.* In a 
hill man in Vizagapatam gave out th at he 
was an incarnate god and gathere^^THe 
thousand devotees, who resisted even to the 
.shedding of blood the armed force sent by 
the Government to supmess the movement.' 
At Chinchvad, a small towii about ten miles 
flipm Poona* in soulliern India, there is a 
family of whom one in each generation is 
believed by a large number of l^i(attas, to 
be god Ganapati in flesh and bloild.* A 
Hindu sect which has many representatives 
ill lininbay and Central India regards its 
spiritual chiefs or MahArajas as incarnations 
of Krishna, giving them homage including 
offering of incense, fruits, flowers, c.nd waving 
of lights, just as they do to the god 
Krishna.'* 

(To tie continued). 

I Or. I'id/er (op. cit. p. .104) burrows Ibe des- 
niplion bon ilie Krv. Dr. A. M. I<'.iirbiirn, who knew 
llie Sianii peibiinally (Cuntrnipuiaiy Iteview, June, 
>^9^1 P- 7 ^> 8 ). Also Kii lUhiadur I.Hla Baijnalh, 11.A., 
‘Ilinduisin Anrient and Modern’ (Meerut, 1905), pp. 
94 b. The (liflcienre between god anil a mad man, or 
.11 riniinal, says Dr. Kra/ei, is olten merely a qiiesiiuii 
lit I ilitiido .mil lungiludc. 

3 K. Tliurbluii's C.iblcs and Tubes of Snuthein 
Indl.i, ir, 235, 2811. ((!. pi. I, vul. 1 , p. 4114) 

3 K. Thursioii’b, Etlinogiapbic Notes in .Suiilliern 
India (Madias, 19116), p. 301. ((j. pt. I, vol, I, p 405). 

4 Dr. Praaer (Ibid, p, 405) writes ‘‘Poona in 
wcbiern India.'' It should of course be “in southern 
India.” 

5 Among other refercnrcs. Captain Edward 
Moot's'Ai count of an Htreditary Living Deity’ in the 
Asiatic Kescairhes, Til (London, 1803), pp. 381-395 
and (i.i7rttcrr of the uumbav Presidency XVIII, pt. 
111 . (Iloiiibay, 1885), pp. 125 If 

6 Aliiiiiei WiliMins, up. ui., pp. 136 ff. Also 
llibiiiry Ilf Ihf .Sen oMhe M.iliara|as or Vallablia- 
rlury.is (Trubiier Senes, London, 1865)—(G , pt. t 
iol.. 4 *> 7 > 


CROSS CURRENTS IN MODERN LIFE AND LITERATURE 


T he entire field of literature today, both 
in the-West as well as in the East, is 
domiuated by socialistic literature. 
Take the names of the best modern writers 
in England : Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
L. T. Hobhouse, Bosanquet, Sydney Webb, 


Hilaire Bellock, Mallet, Lewis Dickinson 
and others-the bulk of thdr writings is 
on social subjects. In Bengali literature, 
social problems and social topics are being 
more and more taken up by modern 
wnters. One may naturally pause to 
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think therefore, what the tensons may be 
for this sudden ascendancy of social themes 
in all kinds of literary productions. In the 
htem^n of the past, these themes had 
nhnfly^y place; the feelings and actions 
of the individual man and woman formed 
the chief motif p| plays, fictions and short 
stories. Now the ca^is the reverse. So 
the question has toMie fully considered : 
why has the literature of to-day taken thisj 
distinctive socialistic turn ? 

The reaspn is on the surface. Never 
before iit' the history of the world, had 
civilised society had such a thorough 
shake-up as it has been having for the last 
three or four centuries. Society is like a 
tempest-tossed sea ; the whole of it is in 
disturbance. “Being’s Flood and Action’s 
storm’’ are lashing up huge billows of 
change in it, which are coming one after 
another in rapid succession. This dynamic 
in society in place of the medirevaJ static 
order, this seething unrest, this incessant 
weather-disturbance, forces society upon 
the consciousness of man far far more 
strongly than ever and hence the expres¬ 
sion of that consciousness, on the artistic 
and literary side, is wrought in its very 
texture by social facts and social problems. 

But this surface-view and surface-expla¬ 
nation of such a question of moment are 
not enough. The equilibrium of society 
has been disturbed at other times, social 
earthquakes have been hatched but no 
seismographic records in literature are to 
be found on such a large scale as they are 
found now. For, the average social man 
IS more intensely individualistic today than 
he was a century before; he takes off the 
label which society fixes oq him and 
emerges out of the ‘class’-category a 
unique ^pe and temperament, not to he 
confoundea with any other type of indivi- 
dual in the world. This rank individual- 
**•*? !** *it the basis of all social experiments 
“this free self-assertion of the individual. 
So, what is called socialistic literature 
“^7’this view-point, be fitly called 
individualistic literature. One wonders 
where one may draw the bounding line 
between the two—they seem to be so in- 
®®P**'^^ly.connected. One presupposes the 
other. Society, inasmuch as it is dynamic, is 
an aggregate of individual units which form 
various atomic combinations and build up 
compounds of consciousness in every line ol 
life and thought. Individuals, inasmuch as 
they act and react on one another and arc 


mutually related, form various self-con¬ 
scious selective groups and build up larger 
and larger wholes until the entire cosmic 
humanity is embraced. But all this sounds 
extremely paradoxical, although paradox 
it is not. Bo 1 must proceed to explain the 
why and wherefore of this phenomenon 
which pervades and permeates the whole 
range of modern literature. 

la Europe, the entire history of the 
modern era from the fourticnth century 
on, may be viewed as an awakening of the 
spirit oi reflection, as> a revolt against 
authority aad tradition, and as a protest 
against both absolutism on the one hand 
and collectivism on the other. Democracy 
versus absolutism, nationalism versus 
ccclesiasticism gradually settled the con¬ 
flict ill favour of the former. The principle 
oi subordination, the prevailing principle 
of the Middle Ages receded ; the principle of 
freedom of thought, ot feeling and oi action, 
gained ground. 

For a time, Individual Reason became 
the sole authority in all matters. Reason 
proudly sat upon the throne once occupied 
by ecclesiastical authority : she believed 
Iierseli competentiio solve all problems lor 
she thought she could explain the universe. 
That was in the eighteenth century period 
of enlightenment, when the spirit of criti¬ 
cism walked abroad undermining tradition 
and authority of every kind. 

But the spirit of eritieisin, once fully 
awakened and (|uickened, could not long 
stop at reason. It soon began to ijucs 
tiun its claims. It asked : Can rcrisoii 
venture alone on the sea ot siK-cuIation ? 
lias the seaworthiness of the vessel been 
properly tested ? Doubts thronged in the 
liuman iiiiiul. The claims of reason were 
found to be too ambitious, too hollow and 
inadequate therefore. Knowledge lieeaine 
strictly restricted to the field oi experience 
and therefore sciences grew at an amazing¬ 
ly rapid rate shoving off philosophy and 
all questions of ultimatcs iuto the lumber- 
room of idle speculation along with intui¬ 
tions, instincts and sncli like psychic ele¬ 
ments, all mixed up pell-mell in a confused 
heap. The age of generalisation was gone; 
the age of specialisation began. 

Materialism, as a world-view, was 
worked out in cousequeuec ot this aversion 
from philosophy. A world-construction 
out oi atoms (or later, out of electrons) 
was simple enough and as soon as the 
theory ot evolution was ushered in, mate- 
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rialistn joined hands to it and evolutiun- 
ietic materialism became the creed oi the 
new scientific enlightenment. It was no¬ 
thing more or less than a system of meta¬ 
physics, although the majority of scienti¬ 
fic thinkers fought shy of metaphysics, 
wishing to pluck it out of the hu¬ 
man heart, which was very hard to do 
indeed For materialism is based on cer¬ 
tain theories and not on scientifically 
proved tacts. The theories of matter, the 
theories of life, are not ns yet justified and 
supported by the facts of science. Hence 
thic most cautious scientists, apprehending 
that the bonmling lines of physics and 
metaphysics may overlap each other soon¬ 
er or later. Strongly repudiate tlie attempt 
to build a theory of the universe or a 
theory of life on the lines followed by Evo¬ 
lutionistic materialism. Such cautions in 
the camp of science prove however use¬ 
less. The correlation ot sciences is more 
and more established and a new methodo¬ 
logy is being worked out and constructed. 
Just as steam has very cfiectivcly demo¬ 
lish^ the artificial geographical boun¬ 
daries ot countries and continents of the 
world, so the rapid strides with which 
science is advancing will make powerful 
and unobstructed encroachments upon 
other fields ot enquiry. 

For instance, we may or may not accept 
a material interpretatiou of the universe, 
hut we cannotJ}ut accept the evolutionary 
conception, the conception in a word, that 
things are not made but grow. For this 
conception is the lord of all our thinking ; 
its application is in all fields of enquiry! 
in literature and art, in religion, in society! 
in government and law, etc. 

It must be admitted that it is a misfor¬ 
tune to a country, where philosophy takes 
no bread. At the same time, it is a favour¬ 
able symptom that modern thinkers now 
fight shy of system-building. It is nut 
true, therefore, that the modern man does 
not care for a conception of rain’s relation 
with the universe, for the why and where¬ 
fore ot things, for the explanation of fun¬ 
damental problems. He does care for 
these things a great deal, but he cares 
more for an intensive search of life, for 
facts and experiences. His philosophy 
must therefore be a philosophy of life. 
Such a philosophy cannot rest content 
with building any system of a static kind, 
when life and its phenomena are dynamic 
and ever changeful. We come, conse¬ 


quently, to another paradox, like the one 
we stared with in the beginning of this 
article, that the modern world despises 
philosophy and at the same time clings 
more firmly to it than ever. Mat.iiai.3m 
as a system is therefore failing to win its 
way into the camp of the scientists them¬ 
selves, who have givcp it birth. There arc 
abundant symptoms^if a growing faith in 
a world of ideas as witness the interest in 
psychic research, etc., crude expressions, 
however, of revolt against ms^erialispi. 

As 1 said before, the socialistic man is 
most individualistic, so 1 say now that the 
philosophical man is most practical, or 
rather believes most in investigations that 
promise practical results. The modern 
man holds that knowledge itself must be 
put to practical tests ; and the philosophy 
of 'Pragmatism' which makes the practical 
test the criterion ot truth has therefore 
beeu quite a receut development. It is 
another very characteristic sign oi the 
times that counter tendencies are thus 
ruumtig side by side and are acting and 
reacting oii one another in modern life and 
thought. 

The question of philosophy, therefore, 
to my mind, is in essence the same iiues- 
tion with which 1 started. The generalis¬ 
ing tendency ot philosoph}- aims at system- 
building. The particularising tendency 
aims at overthrowing systems and making 
the practical test the ultimate one or 
rather making realities and their correla¬ 
tive analysis, the basis of philosophy. 

The same tendencies have affected reli¬ 
gion. The old dogmatic theology is prac¬ 
tically dead everywhere. Still churches 
gruw and sects multiply. The socialistic 
side of religion is represented by churches 
and sects; the individualistic side by the 
gradual abolition of dogmas and crieds ou 
which alone sects and communities can 
stand. The multiplicatiou of sects is how¬ 
ever a sure test that sectarianism is not 
being advocated, yet at the same time it 
cannot be dispensed with. 

It must not, for one moment, be sup¬ 
posed that 1 have becu all along trying to 
draw a picture of the western world in 
matters of thought, science, religion 
and other departments. The same picture 
holds true and good in Bengal also. 
Socialistic literature, as 1 have said, 
forms the greater bulk of Bengali litera¬ 
ture. The same problems of socialism and 
individualism are at work here also. Al- 
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though there has Ikcu little of scientific 
progress here, there has been a revolt 
against traditional anthorities, a growth 
of the critical spirit. We passed through 
period of rational illumination 
in the^ages of Raja Kammohan Roy and 
Maharsni Devendranath Tagore. There 
wasa-periocT of Renaissance then; there 
was also a penn(^of Reformation after¬ 
wards. We built ^ creed of religion, we 
broke it again. Religious sects lu|ve 
■>«mplj multiplied within half a century and 
aA: s^II kf process of lormation. Modern¬ 
ism has thus affected the East no less than 
the West. But the expression of it by the 
East has been very feeble for many reasons. 
Life, under political and social conditions 
as we are in, is bound to be feeble. There 
is hardly any ocher kind of activity except 
that of thought. And thought without 
action is like soul without body. The soul 
of the East has awakened, not its body. 
It is still in slumber. 

Well, in the political and economic 
spheres in the West, we notice the same 
tendencies. There is the tendency of poli¬ 
tical and economic individualism on the 
one hand and of political and economic 
collectivism on the other. Political indivi¬ 
dualism may degenerate into political 
selfishness. The combination of self-seek¬ 
ing individuals,—the ‘representatives’, the 
‘bosses',—may thwart the will of the people. 
Hence, reforms are gradually evolving to 
correct these evils. 13ut still individualism 
cannot be set aside on the mere ground of 
these evils. Individualism and the organ¬ 
isation of En Masse have to go side by 
side. One presupposes the other. One cor¬ 
rects the other. One is the counterpart 
and the correlative of the other. 

Economic individualism has also been 
not an unmixed blessing. Unrestricted 
individualism has defeated the very object 
of individualism. To think of the clashes 
between ca(ntal and labour is awful. The 
rights of the weaker go to the wall every¬ 
day ; they have to bear the strong man’s 
burden. Therefore, working men’s unions, 
trade unionism, socialism and syndicalism 
and all kinds of economic programmes are' 
on foot. They are all up to cure the in¬ 
equalities in the distribution of wealth, to 
prevent the exploitation of the weaker by 
the stronger. But do all these attempts 
while reacting against the ‘laisser fiure’ 
doctrine, aim at killing individualism by 
striking it at its very roots ? No. There 


have rather been protests against selfish 
and unrestricted individualism, not pro¬ 
tests agaiust individualism itself. For, as 
I said at the outset, socialistic experiments 
are based on a broad conception of indivi¬ 
dualism. Even those who preach most 
violently against selfishness and egoism in 
the scheme of society or politics like 
Tolstoy or Rabindranath Tagore and such 
other absolute pacifists, are prophets of 
individualism, its most staunch defenders. 
For they speak against ‘organised selfish¬ 
ness,’ which crushes the individual. They 
arc for freeing the-individual from all 
pressure of organisatiou. The philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, defended individucUism 
on evolutionistic grounds. In his opinion, 
all-embracing state-functions characterise 
a low social type. Nietzsche, the extreme 
German individualist, is another dc.cnder 
of it. But no one among these prophets 
and intellectuals, believes in unrestricted 
individualism. They all repudiate it. Even 
does Nietzsche, in whose scheme of life there 
is no place of sympathy towards the weak 
and the unfitj the defective and the delin¬ 
quent. He believed in ‘overmen’, not in 
the rabble. He was fur a government 
where the overmen must have the upper 
hand. He therefore was no advocate of un¬ 
restricted individualism, as has been mis¬ 
takenly thought of by many who con¬ 
found his overmanism with anarchism. 

1 must now come to my starting-point 
again. The tendency of modern times is 
neither towards over-socialisation, nor to¬ 
wards over-inilividualisation. The tenden¬ 
cy is rather marked by the individualisa¬ 
tion of social ends and socialisation of in¬ 
dividual ends. In a word, the modern 
world is seeking for a harmony between the 
two, the individual and the En Masse. 

The new literature, in which the above 
tendency is most marked, is, therefore, 
from one view-point socialistic, and indi¬ 
vidualistic from another view-point. It 
bursts the bonds that civilisation has 
woven .for the individual—‘The Doll’s 
Houses' and the ‘Pillars of Society.’ 
It lays bare the souls of the individuals 
struggling against unmeaning fetters. 
This is the motif of the ‘social dramas’ 
which Kkc an epidemic have spread from 
one end of the world to the other. 
In Scandinavia, Ibsen and Strindberg; 
in Germany, Hauptmann and Sudermann; 
in England, Bernard Shaw and Galsworthy; 
in France, Brienx and Maeterlinck; in Italy 
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D’Annunzio; in Russia, TschekoffandLconid 
Andricv; and in Bengal, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Sarajubala, are names of the 
greatest writers of social dramas in the 
world to-day. They are all for strong in¬ 
dividualism l)ut all against over-indivi- 
dualisation. They arc really for dynamic, 
creative, cosmic individualism. That in¬ 
dividualism, however, is still a '&r oB di¬ 
vine event' whose consummation is devout¬ 
ly to be wished for. The stage of higher 
individual freedom, the stage of citizen¬ 
ship, ns liobhouse calls it, at which the 
individual freely approves of the Social 


Union, is yet far off. Ihe freedom ot the 
individual must harmonise with the free- 
dom oi the whole—this is the kernel of 
the whole social problem today. Modern 
Literature has not yet tackled this. yie... 
blem. It has only been partially and to 
some extent treated by theBengali writers. 
The key of this new harmony, we believe, 
is in the hands of tib Bast; the Hast 
must deliver it unto thehands of the West, 
vvken the occasion rises lor it. That is 
however a mere hope, not a fulfilment, 

Ajitkumau Ciiakrw'aKTy. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Education os a Factor in Industrial 
Devdopment' 

is the title of an article contributed to 
the Mysore Economic Journal for May by 
Prul. B. Mukheipee. 

The want of industrial efficiency of the 
laborer, is, in Prof Mukhetjec's opinion, 
the foremost difficulty in the path of In¬ 
dustrial development in India. The indus¬ 
trial efficiency of the laborers depends 
upon: 

(ii) Induiitiial Training which includes : 

1. rtrni.-i.ll liducation. 

2. Technical l^ucatiun. 

3. Cuinuicrrial Eduentiun. 

(b) Health and Strength of the people : 

t. Physical. 

2. AlentaL 

3. Mural. 

(c) Other various causes. 

It might he asked how' doc.s general edu¬ 
cation promote industries ? By acting 
directly or iudircctly upon the character of 
the person educated. 

Directly it promotes, what Professor. Marshall 
calls, “general ability" which is “the power to be 
able to heat many things at o time, to have every¬ 
thing ready when wanted, to act promptly and show 
resource when anything goes wrong, to accommodate 
unesell uuicUy to changes in details of the work 
done, to be steady and trustworthy, to have always 
a resei ve of force which will come out in emergency. 

Indirectly, it-stimulates the mental activi^ of 
the workman. “It fosters iu him a habit of wise 
iniinisitheness, it makes him more intelligent, more 
ready, more trustworthy iu his ordinary work, it 
raises Ihc tone of bis life in woiking hours and out 
of working hours." 


There is much truth in the following 
observations of the writer: 

Education is leally a nnliouni inviiilracnt that 
iiioie than pays its way. It tuakls tucti think, it 
incrcniies the biaiu-powir and the iiitclleclual cupilal 
■if Uie nation, ibe gicatcsl of all powcis. The real 
object of u sound system of education is national 
strength and progress first, and individual culture 
next. It increases the value of human lile and makes 
men see life steadily and sec it whole. It increases 
their telescopic faculty and promotes the acquisilion 
of those qualities of the head am] heart which make 
lor a really great nation. Kenan remarked : "What 
deieated Prenebmen in the Praiico-Gcrraan War '! 
Nut Moltkc, not Bismarck, but the mind, the high 
seriousness, the method, the thought of Germany. 
It was Luther, Kant, Fichte, Hegel who fought with 
us in the Franco-German War." 

in India, edncatiiin breaks down the artificial 
angularities ot the caste system and makes men 
equal and tree—free from the disqualifications and 
disabilities of the blue laws oi u coercive social 
system. 

In India the borne is bardljr a place where the 
child can hope fur any educatiuu at all. Except 
among the richer classes, the condiliuns which 
surround the lives of the mass of the people are most 
trying. Poverty leaves little leisure to the parents 
end drives them both to labour for life for most of 
tbeda^. This leaves them hardly any opportunity 
or inclination to look after their children with that 
care and attention which alone can produce any 
good result. 

Where the home perlurras its educative fnnetiuns 
must satisfaclunly, cicji there, the scbuul it needed 
to supplement the ifiorls ul the home. Hence the 
impurlance and respuiisibilily ot the school is every¬ 
where greul. lint when the home fails to fulfil its 
natural fusetiuna properljr, as in ludin, and when 
even the robust optimist is dishcai tened in thinking 
of the time that must elapse before the home can 
be properly fitted lor its tnsk, the responsibility oi 
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tlic school—it will hardly lie disputed—iiecotncs of 
supreme importance, which, it would be certniuly 
a lolly-almost a crime—to shiik. 

Yet, inspite of all this necessity for ednea- 
of our countrymen, who have 
Had tfiabenefits of western education, and 
who pnifess to be educated themselves, 
say, that the working classes or the mass¬ 
es need have no ivquaintance with the 
three R’a because,'' lorsooth, the tran¬ 
quility and the peace of society will tfacti 
ba^ op ardised! 

Aesthetics versus Ethics- 

In the course of an ably written article 
entitled The Psychology of SocinI DcYclop- 
ment appearing in the Arya for May the 
writer points out that the 'misunderstand¬ 
ing between the aesthetic and the ethical 
sides of our nature “is an inevitable cir¬ 
cumstance of our liumaii growth which 
must experiment in extremes in order that 
it may understand its capacities." 

The aesthetic man tends to be impatient of the 
ethical rulci he feels it tu be a barrier tu his aesthetic 
freedom and an oppression ou the play of his artistic 
sense and his artistic faculty; lie is naturally hedouis- 
tic,—lor beauty and delight are inseparable powers,- 
and the rlhical rule tramples on pleasure,—even very 
olicn on iiuiie innocent pleasures,—and tries tu put 
llstI'lit-wul^teout on the human impulse to delight. 

IU iii.iv accept the etiiicul rule when it makes iisell 
heuiitilul or even seise on il as one of his iiiatriiiuents 
lor creating beauty, but only when he cuu subordi¬ 
nate It tu the oestbetic principle ui his nature,—just 
as he is uiten drawn to religion I9 iu side ot beauty, 
pomp, luagniCceiit ritual, emotional satisfaction, 
repose or poetic ideality and aspiration,—we might 
almost say, by the bedouistic aspects of religion. 
Kut even then it is not for tlieir own sake that he 
accepts them. The ethical man repays this natural 
repulsion with interest, lie lends to distrust art and 
the aesthetic sense ns sonjcthiim la\ and emollient, 
something in its nature undiscipiiiied ami by i ts attrac¬ 
tive appeals to the passions and emotions destructive 
of a high and strict eclf-control. He sees that it 
is hedonistic and be finds that the hedonistic impulse 
is noii-mor.ll and often immoral. It is difficult lor 
him to see how the indulgence of the aesthetic 
impulse beyond a very narrow andcarelully guarded 
limit enn be combined with a strict ethiciu fife. He 
is evolved from the puritan ssho objects to pleasure 
on Drinciple; in his extremes—aud a predomi¬ 
nant iin^Ise tends to liecooie absorliiitg and leads 
towards extremes—be remains fnndamentally the 
puritan. 

IndBa’s Greatest Need. 

The following is taken from an eloquent 
article of the above name appearing in 
the Young Men of India for June. 

So long as man is human and has life he will have 


a ileaire to live, and if what 1 say is true •>{ indiviilu- 
als (as undoubtedly it is) why should it uot be 
equally true of nations, who are but assemblages of 
iiidividoals ? 

The sole aim of all national activity, therefore, is 
the maiotenaiice of a free, uuhamperM, universally 
progressive existence and the _ ohifity to attain this 
end is, as with every other nation, our greatest need. 

The first thing that India wants is the determina- 
tioil to live as p aaliiiii. So long ns we do not have 
this determination, we shall nut sUuggle and with¬ 
out struggle there is no existence. It is only when 
we struggle for life that we will become acquainted 
with onr national drawliiicks, aud_ it is only when 
we realise our weaknesses that wc will get to remedy 
them. We want a change ig the national mind. 

With the national spirit we must have ugited 
action We mnst learn the great truth that 
individual nhjccts mnst yield to common causes and 
we must act upon it, because fur all corporate ex¬ 
istence there must be sacrifice on the part of the 
individual 

The strength of a corporate bi^y depends not 
merely upon the number of individuals composing 
it hut upon the extent to which thev have merged 
their iodividoalities iu the making of the combina¬ 
tion. The bee merges its ludividauhty in the swarm 
and that gives to the swarm its power. Shrap, 
whether there be one or a thousand, will nil flee 
before a tingle little buy, hut uot so will do the 
Bwiirm of bees. 

For a long time past we have uever thought of 
our mutual responsibilities. We have not felt any¬ 
thing to be onr common cause and we have not been 
a united nation. 

It is time that we make the realisation of the 
coininnn cause of our nation onr indiviilunl object. 

llinly and sacrifice, let that lie yonr aim for it 
will produce strength, and it is only the strong that 
rule the weak. 

Social and economic problems demand our 
greatest activity. The bear’s bug of superstitions 
is squeezing life out of India. Child marriage is 
ruining the younger generation aud making the 
old generation bankrupt. Millions of our cuuiitiy- 
meu ore going to bed hungry every night. Vuu that 
ore wcll-led, do you ever think of helping the weak 
brother? Do you remember that there ate miliious 
of our countrymen, who ore starviiig, who go tu 
sleep on bare uneven gronud hungry or at liest halt 
starved ? Do you reraciuher that there are so many 
of our brel hreu hunrstly in search of employment ? 
Do you reiueinber that we have people among us 
who wonid have shown the way to the world, but 
for adverse conditions nnd lack of oppuitunity? 
Is it not the duty of every nation to provide such 
an educative environment tu every one oi its com¬ 
ponent individuals, as would develop his best 
capabilities > Are there nut millions of people whom 
we rank lower than beasts ? Arc they not our 
brothers and sisters, our own flesh and blood ? 

Having so cruelly depressed them, are we not 
responsible for their backwardness ? 

So long as 90 per cent of our women are 
ignorant, so long as we have people actually buqger- 
ing fur want of employment, so log as our average 
income is six pice per head, to lon^ as we have 
people ground down by Buperstitious religions 
sentiment; so long as disease and misery are ram¬ 
pant; so lopg as millions are carried away by epi¬ 
demics every year; so long as infant mortality is so 
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appallingly high ; that long our (ate is ttocertaia and 
our fnture insecure. 

No one thing alone will help. All wrongs must be 
righted, all mistakes rectified and all evils eradicated. 
We want irapriiveineut in physical, economic, social 
and educational conditions ; are want change iu the 
national mind and character; and all this means a 
tremendous amount of work, work of a most practi.. 
cal nature. 

India's educated young man is despondent to-day. 
He loHgs fur opportnnify and wants a sphere for his 
aetivity. Give him hope; give him eonfidence ; open 
to him new lines of thonglit and action, new fields of 
practical usefulness; and an ambition capable of 
reoliiation will make him ntmggle and make a man 
of him. . 

India is hungry, India is poor, India is distressed. 


India is ignorant, India is ransacked by disease, social 
vices and superstitions. You who have your foot on 
firm ground, do nut forget that there are others 
going down the deep abyss of misfortune by millions 
and crying for your help. Shall each one of us not 
do his bit to save them ? .- t. 

kour cunnt^ wants yon, everyone ofiyou. Act 
and be prepared to risk, for if there are mT risks run 
there is no sacrifice, and without sacri^e there is 
uotbiiig gained. Sentimental idedlisation is all very 
good, but until nil of us di^lionietbing In one sphere 
or auntber our salvation is not near. Immediate 
ai'tion on the right Hues is the greatest need of the 
moment. We must become practical, we must act up 
In our convictions and we must do nnr dnty h ' ou^ 
country. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


R«al War Poetry. 

In tlic p{tgc9i)ftbeS.'ifnr£/nT/?cv#eirE. 
E. Usboru presents us with sonic nice speci¬ 
mens of poetry composed Iiy fightin;' 
British soldiers and not by stay-at-home 
civilians. It is in the fitness of thinf^ that 
war poetry should be penned by warriors, 
as otberwise, in most cases the attempt is 
a failure. Says the writer: 

Love n( country is the iliiminiuil emotion of onr 
fighting poeta. Their patriotism is blissful, saerificid, 
keen—aiuuething lar bcyiind any 'ism, which can only 
be shadowed forth in fiuuiliar symbols, sights and 
sounds and odors of the green English country-side, 
iJhgliuid'B histotic towers iiiscriheil with the “Iroaen 
music" ot unravislied centuries, the curious laws and 
quaint customs of schools and colleges, the more 
humau letters which are a mirror of the paat, and 
fiash new light on this latter-day warfare. In Cap¬ 
tain Charles Sutley’s “battered trenches" he has a 
sudden conviction that the bright and orderly rhythm 
of warlike preparedness is something he has known 
well ever since be began to read Homer, so be wi ites 
in a rhymed letter to a school friend : 

I have not brought my Odyssey 
With tur here across the sea ; 

Bnt youTl remember, when ] say 
How, when they went down Sparta way. 

To sandy Sparta, long ere dawn 
Horses were harnessed, rations drawn, 
Equipment polished sparkliug bright. 

And Lieakfasts swallowed (os the white 
Of Eastern heavens turned to gold)— 

The dogs barked, swift farewells were told. 

The sun springs up, the horses neigh. 

Crackles the whip thrice—then away' 

Another scbolat^oldier remembers the tall, wdl- 
drined tulips and the gnarled wistaria in his college 
garden, and the livid snakesbeads in Iffley mead and 
the cloud-dappled Cnmnor hills, but would not go 
back to tbe old dreaming life: 


Ah ! days nl yesteryenr, a hove hours flew br. 

As winds blow past the tent wberein I lie. 

Heedless 1 let yun go, nor knew yimr span ; 

And yet—I would nut have you back again. 

Even amidst the misery nnd pain 
That nuw is making of tbe boy a man. 

Or, taking up a little trench journal, wc find a 
war-innde poet (he never wrute a fine ol verse in 
peace-time) remembering his own West Countiy : 
Within mv heart 1 safely keep, 

England, what things arc yours : 

Your clouds and cluiid-Iike flocks of sheep 
That drift u'ei windv miiors 
Possessing naught, f proudly hold 
Great hilh and little gsy 
Hill-tuwns set black on sunrise-gold 
At breakiug of the day. 

And, between watches in tlie North Sea, a Naval 
officer dreams of his own corner in tbe English cuun- 
ttyslde: 

And once again in thnt lair dream I see the sibi¬ 
lant, fair Btieain— 

Nuw glouiny-grcen and nuw aglcnni-that flows 
by I'urnacc Mill, 

And hear tlie pluvei’s plaintive cty above the 
common at iloltyc. 

When redly glows the dusky sky and all tbe 
woods are still. 

The wonders Canada reveals to the traveler far 
afield Is tbns expressed : « 

See my morning gUciers shine, 

Emeralds in the utr sky-line! 

Sec how on my deathless snows 
Evening rests, a dying rose ! 

Where the ever-circling day 
Dawns within my haunted Bay, 

Sec tbe icebcigs puss along 
Like a city iu a song I 
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JHhMNJNWmK IWIIv^Hn 

For the sti^fy of h«r staple foodittiff 
Great Britain a^nded largeljr oq the 
^kaai^earing lands of otm oonntt^. 
lb wA has orooght home to the British* 
era tbelsenoHsness of the sitnation. To 
guard (fcainst. dearth, if not fiunine, the 
area of Great Britoin's wheat-producing 
lands mast.be enlai:^ and the prodnctire* 
ness of the soil must be increased. Ffk 
baiming about the latter state it is ab- 
soli telf nefessary that suitable nitrogen 
compUnads most be appli^ to the soil. Of 
such componnds, unfortunately for Great 
Brit&tn, ouly one is prodnved by the 
Britishers, and that is, Ammonium Sul* 
phate. 

Alex. Findlay writes informinfdy in the 
New Statesman about the utiluation of 
Atmospheric nitrogen. Says he : 

Not only in agricnitnre but for the a nnsfoc ture of 
dynamite, guH'^otton, and all other enpIoiiTes, as 
veil at for the prodnclion of dyee, there w an ever- 
inereatins demand for nitnc acid and nitratee: for 
the manmacture of eoda laiger and larger qinatitiee 
of ammonia ore annually teqaired { and for tBe 
Gompoundi of nitrogen known as the eyanidei, need 
for the extraction of gold and for other pnr^iet, 
the demand for compoands of nitrogen le i^o 
ucreaung. 

In the atmosphere around ai then it an inex- 
hanstibte supply oi uitrcgen, and the problem of 
foKiiw thii store of elementary nitrogen bos been 
solved and dnnng the paat twetw j«ari not 
one, but eeveral, methods hare been diieovered 
whereby the atmoepherie nitrogen can, on a large 
scale and In a commerdally snmeeifol manner, be 
forced into aseftil combmation with other ehuaents. 

As tile atmosphere consists essentially of a mistare 
ofmtrogen and oxygen, it wM only natnrsl that 
attend afaonid be made to bring about the 
combination of these two gases. It had, indeed, 
been found by Carendieh, more than a century ago, 
that when ticctnc eparkt are poised throngh air 
oxides of nitrogen an pmdnced, but the eartyioa 
out of this proceie on an indaiirisny snceowfol 
scale was not aecompliabed until some twelve yeaci 


Sirkelaad and ityile. For the prodMtion of the 
high temperatnte (S,000”>S,000° Fahreafaeit) ueces- 
siuy to bring abont thccOmbinatiod, sue was made 
of the deettic are, tbs diichaige, pmdaqed by an 
altaraating current, being caused to expMd into a 
ciRaUr sheet of flame, two yards or so tad 


, hinds of llflauiurli il|ji'|W^ 


ta wpiri wla 


other pnrts of tte T<le«nA 
Noi7say,w^dHMa«wteofa«i|l^ IK 

annnslprodnctioa tmn Snonatl 10 UfljB 

Fortnnately, Other procisies for hihuflw sAui 
phetio nittMen Into ^mbtotion hawHtOB 
covmd which can beeasvM oat wltb coasimNNl 
enecM even when deetricat power it foasniof 
expeniiva la one of tbsie proeenetaltMgMi&oas 
the air is pasted over heated calehm eartfldt (ntawt* 
foctnred m Urge quantities for the proouetion df 
seetTlcae), whereby there os formed tiM ompoaad 
calcium cyanamid^ which is placed on the marhet 
under the name of nitrohm or lime aitiMea. For 
this compound the aidn nsc is as a oinmgenoas 
fertiliser. Its fertitisiag value for eeredsbdqgasa^ 
equal to thkt of awmonUm salts. Irfiige quantities 
oi nitrolim are, however, alto cooverad mtq aai* 
monia by the action of euperheated steam, aw the 
ammonia eo prodneed is utUlsed for the pradnetioa 
of ammoninm salts or of nitric odd. this method 
ofntdlsiiig atmospheric nitrogeo itthcoae which te 
most largely employed at the present time. 

In tOU, however, an annoancemcat of the highesfl 
sigatfieaane and importance was atade ^ ths 
Badiache AnUin-and-Soda-Pabril^ to the efliRt IthM; 
in coUaboratiott with Proftator Haber, tt the KaliciV 
Wilhelm Inetitut, Berlin, their ehemitti add 
eoglneeri li^ dmioped a process wfaeni^ til 
direct combtaation of nitrogen and hydrema with 
production oi amraonta conld be efleeted In a mb* 
meicMlly sneceiilid foanner. This proeeM, the 
snccees^ which M not dependent on rimsp chettiesl 
power, contistt in pamlng a mixture & nitragea 
and hydrogen, nader a pteeeate of lIMkKW ataioe- 
pheict aadat a temperature of abont 9S0* Phijr«a« 
Beit, over oiminm, uraoinm, or eonw other datfdjrst 
—that is, a snbitancc which has the pnoperty til 
faeilitatlog a reaction wKbont itselfbeing deed Win 
the proeeM. Owing to the developnnnt of tifle 
proceet, Oermasy now postenee the meass of bbCala- 
wg abundant euppliH of cheap AmmoaUm salts and 
ran tbns Sttpijl/ her agncultarliu with anwU 
amonnts of the KrtiUeer so necessary for the Intenim 
cnitivatioaoftbe toil. 

Bat the fait cignidcasee and importanee of the 
•ynthetiGproduction ot ammonia, bmfnaon acorn, 
mereba MsJe only io IMfl, MS he realned wly when 
we Mean another proceie, aUo developed m Omaaay, 
whereby •ammonia can be readily oxidised or Mraed 
to nitric ncld kg p«afli|g a mietpre of ammoma opd 
(or jiir) ever ^ted platioan. withemt 
‘ ‘ “rlcacid,noeow»ryifom 
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Mpplirk of thoM compouddi of nitri>j;eu 
iriraodt wdich no country cnu continue to exitt. 


Making tha Best of Hiingt- 

The following is taken from an article 
cl the above name appearing in the Islamic 
JSeYKW for May from the pen of Professor 
K. Stephen. 


Do out lay “Kisinet" too sono. Bewon of inok- 
ioa the mistake of sittioR down and ietting things 
rilde without an effort or a care, and wrongly calling 
•neb weakoesa “suhiuission to tlie will of Uod.” It 
is true, for instance, to soy, "(iod tempers the wind 
to {be sbom sheep,” but, as fiiiiiugs added, -'A/an 
must take care not to sliear it too riiise." We must 
do our part first; it is no use trying to cruss a river 
by sitting on the bank. Oud never meant man to sit 
dpwn and do nothing to help himscif. If fie had. He 
would have made ns much less complex cieatiirea 
than we are and mure like the oyster, which just 
stops where it isjput. But Oud the Merciful, the All- 
Powerful, has given to man the nlniity, tlie talent, 
to help biinsclf over many, 1 iiinv any most, of the 
rough places of life and expects him to use it. lIis 
fust, his chiefest, duty lies in this "if there n a 
remedy try to Hod it." Only after this comes the 
Wisdom of tlie second part of the line, “If there is 
none—never mind it." Don't worry ; just accept it 
at the will of God, who doeth all things well. 

Toget the best out of life you must make tlie best 
of yourselves and the things you have Surely this is 
sdf-evideut phiiosophy. \et many people never 
icolixe it, nr if they do, ignore it; wliile some even 
seem determined to make the woist of themselves 
I knew, many, years ag.i, a mao who wns a typical 
example of this. An artist, perhaps the gientesi 
Liverpool has produced ; but he saeriiircd liimseif, his 
art, and hit life toaloveofiotoxicatiugdimk. 11c 
had every opportunity, every chance, given him to 
mate Ins life a great succest, but hr refused them all. 
He had a picture on the line nt the Royal Aciidemv 
cambition when be was but seventeen vrnrs old, anil 
the President referred to it and smd, “With such n 
gift a mau might rise to any height. I see in Unit 
picture, the shado w of a coming piesidciit.” Later, 
TSu critic, John Riiskiu, spoke of liim ns 

• the Kemhrandt of Euglnml," yet when be died tlic 
V* '"SS.®*'"*""**** "" '“tier titie for his memoir 

while B personal 

yriend wrote of him, “it ever a man’s life was a liviiic 
death, his was.*' “ 


When n Poet Retlg 

lithe title of a delightful article contrilml 
M to the Hindustbanee Student by Mrs 
Arthur Seymour, being her iiupressjons c 
Kabiuaranath Tagore when the p.)et wa 
staying at Urbana (U.S. A.) for a few day 
to take a little rest. We make no apolog 
for prorating the article to out reader 
almost m its entirety. We read: 

Mr, Tagore arrived in Urbana, bks a aifi 

but one which could by e» be Iklf "nlfl! 


poatpuoeil. He brought with him bis latest volume 
m Biiglish, Stray Birds, the favorite among his 
books, he confessed. As 1 think over his visit, and 
the spirit of the lectures given here, 1 begin to uoder- 
stana bis partiality for these tmy poems which^ 
occupy each in itself such ao unobtrusiv- poKi*-:*'* 
of a page, and yet which sing their way tif umphant- 
ly into our hearts. They are sparks f' >in inspired 
radiance which set fire to the imagii)a‘*:'>a. They 
symbolise the poet's spirit of ireedna ; in them he 
comes like a bird to lighfefor a momeot in the field 
of his leader's imagination, nod then darts away 
fq new freedom, leaving us also tree to boild up the 
summer day and the unimisbed sung. He baa,yj)ch 
laith in the poet in us that, setting it free ' 'ilh a 
line, he trusts to it the achievement of its o”"' .sion. 

CouBistciil with this explaunlion is his custom 
nut to lulciprct his poetry to anyone. Once ex- 
picssed, the poem is uiirs, and wc may, iiny, father, 
we must choose the meaning it is to hold lor us. It 
is Ins recognition of tlie essential diversity of onr 
personaiitics; he would mtiude himself only to 
awaken in ns a consciousness of the iiniveise of 
freedom and beiiuty that lies within the boundaries 
of onr huiiiiiii life and invite us to ilrum our citiscnship 
theieio 

As he sat with his friends the second evening alter 
bis arrival, he told how he hud been liuriieii on from 
one city to nnutber, ' through tlie desei t land of 
hotels'*, and in uo place had he licen able to give Ida 
entire message. Wc sat brcHthlcss ns he unfolded liis 
plan for us licic. li we liked, hr nonid lead to us all 
tlie lectures he had prepared for tins tour. It wns 
entirely characteristic of the man, of Ins need to be 
doing mid giving. By nil the la-vs of being hi should 
have been totally exhauslfd after an einctiiig lecture 
tour of three iiionlhs We hod Ihoiight of liis visit 
to llibnna ns a peiiod of needed test, a halt luidwny 
on a weary journey. We had feit how joyfully conten¬ 
ted we shunld be just to have him in our midst and 
see him once nguni, and yet he hnd no sooner taken 
breath tlina lie was making tins geiierous oiler. 
Even then we hesitated to uccept it, we could not 
have accepted it had he not appealed liale and vigor¬ 
ous—an uoexhaiisted radiance. 

In Hus mnuncr it came about that his entire 
message to the west was given not lo proud cities 
that think to lure wiili wealth and clamor and 
crowds, bill here in onr liitle proiiie town that had 
nutliingtu oiler in return hut ginlitude and quiet 
apprccintioiL There are ex|>ciieuces that come only 
once in a life time and one such has come tu nnr 
campus. 

When 1 add that our University community 
enjoyed a dciightfui iliustratcd lecture on Shaoti- 
uikctBU hy _Mr. W. W. Pearson, a teacher ia the 
bcliuui who is accompanying the Port in his travels, 
and that the Poet rend his piny Saiioyasl at 
a Christmas party given by Dr. mid Mrs. Kouz 
tothe Tagore Circle, the envious will begin to 
questioa if the abode of the gods was really a 
mouotaiu and not rather a humble, unpretentious 
prairie. 

Mr. Tagore’s master s^eeb, the Cult of National¬ 
ism, constituted his special message to America. He 
shows bow the aation baa IiMome a mochioe, 
wonderfully efficient and perfectly aonlless and in¬ 
human. It arrogates everything unto itself: it 
woald, be master. But, objects the positive and 
pragmatic Ns^er, what ate yongoiagto give ns 
in m place ? You tear down, yoa fail to boila up. 

t am putposely ovttempbaslsiag this criti- 
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claiui h«cau8c thromth it we uii> reach to the 
vt.tj (pint of Mr. Tejcore’e iqwdgt. It la not 
hii purpoM to “bmld np,” b« the Amencau lo 
amogV dcniBiidi. He naiuea his lecture the Cult 
ofNationabsm, aod this rei; uame proclaims that 
(hirutcome as the nilvocate ot any cult tie 
would freus from cult and restore liuiuanity to her 
place to ci^ives. He docs oot believe lo colta, be 
believes igTBod and in the divine in all liie lie 
b'lieves nnnlind of living that will allow the fullest 
development ^d expression ol biiiudn living, of 
spiritual unfolding 

It IS a tinism to say that fur any people to pr^ 
duK a great art, a guat liteialurc, any sort nf 
grRIneiD, thn themselves must live gnatly 
KalaS^mnalli Tagoieiaine lo America not Wause 
be saw tliat we were living greatly—we must have 
appeared very crude nod tutilc wlien lomparcd with 
any idedi—but Iki duse America is not yet a walled in 
ndtion Amenta is still a land of liiiinanity, a meet 
ing plate fur the rates uf man, and it is htre that the 
idtal of univirsdl bnithiilioud may brst be rtalistd if 
we will resist oui own sillii>liness .uid allow our 
bnmdiiity its full expitssiun In his List words uf 
porting. Mi laguittxprtsud bis fdith in onr high 


destipyandiiUlK^ ttiat m taty yet Ucume the 
great natiou Of huwBB hutorj. 

1 have suggested that tit, Tagore came to urbana 
to rest, aod when be bade as farewell on the Iasi even¬ 
ing of the old year, he gave uo tnpreetfow that ha 
bad not ncc'implMhed hia tmrpoee. Hut obeerved 
from without, his rest should be eomparsd to the 
respooee of a wheel wbich m so rapid to its notioa 
tbatitaeems to stand still He spent hit tiait in 
TiBitmg with fiiendt, reading pruo( writing Ictten^ 
and translating, ending always with the dOi^lsOtatet 
Diirine his stay he trunslated many potStt lor a 
voinme that is to appear soon, to ua it appeared 
quite an nchiivement, but 1 shall ash the poet Mn- 
self to confirm my assertion tbst this was a tiifw Of 
reel cation — * 

"I know that only ne a Singer I come before thy 
presmte * ‘ 

"1 touch by the edge of the far spi ending wing of 
mv song Iby f«t v^ULh I could never eepite to 
reach ” 

Perhaps we may tiebevc that this Poet, sitting 
alnne in the morning eunshiui and mnging over h(i 
smigs. Uni indeed pm take ol needed lest and com- 
in union 
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I N a letcnt inijuiry cundncleil liy the New 
Yuik lloaid ot Health iL tianspircd 
that fully ninety per cent ot school 
going ehildren had detective teeth. The 
tart becomes of mighty signific.ince when 
we know thnt lully f.tventy-tivc per tent 
of disease onginatc& or enters through the 
mouth. Therefore the impoilunce of 
month hygiene with reference to its in¬ 
fluence on the general health, has taken 
front rank in the study of preventive 
measures. 

The ancient proverb says, “Cleanliness 
is godliness.”But most ot the peojilc foiget 
that mouth which should be tlie (.leanest 
part ot the body, becomes the filthiest 
when neglected. Coughing or sneezing 
from_ a filthy mouth often throw into tlie 
air disease germs that are carried away 
by dust particles and so from one per¬ 
son to another. Mouth is the happy hunt¬ 
ing ground of more than one hundieadifier- 
ent varieties of micro-organisms of whom 
more than thirty arc disease-producing. 
In a mouth with decayed teeth, septic 
condition is present and this has a very 
bad effect on the general health. Obscure 
esses of dyspepsia and intestmaldisturban- 
oes (ferfisin djselUKs of tint eycf ear, 


nusc and tin oat are all traceable to a 
(Iwcascd mouth. 

Unsightly teeth and a foul breath 
create a bad impression anywhere. Bat 
the value ot sound teeth and a healthy 
mouth must nut be judged solely by 
appearances 

In a recent investigation conducted at 
Cleveland, Ohio, it was concdusively 
demonstrated that children with good 
teeth show better progress in school than 
diildren with directive teeth. In the 
armies of all nations great stress is laid 
on good teeth, while recruiting, because 
improperly masticated and undigested 
food lowers the vitality and hence pro¬ 
duces a greater susceptibility to disease. 

It is a mistake to believe that because 
the first tftth of tlie child are temporatT, 
no attention should be given to theis. 
Cleanliness is essential not only to keep , 
the teeth from decay but also to fisi a 
habit in the child that will tend to prevent 
the loss of teeth later in life.^ Again, the 
baby teeth get out of positidn, become 
crowded or break off. At the first sign 
of any of these conditions, the dentist 
fdiould be consulted. By so doing, future 
troubk tviU pftep be avoidw. It il 
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especially important to consult the dentist 
when the child’s permanent teeth appear, 
su order that decay and crowding maybe 
prevented and subsequent sufienng and 
expense avoided. 

Now, let us see what is the cause ol bad 
or carious teeth, which has such far-reach¬ 
ing results Suppose wC go to bed with¬ 
out cleaning our teeth. Some of the food 
is sure to settle on and in between the 
teeth. At night the little microbes ever 
present iq the moutli, work on this food 
substance. When we wake up m the 
morning there is a sour taste in the mouth. 
Now, it this IS not stopped the microbes 
with the help of the sour mouth make 
tiqy holes in tlie teeth And when this 
decay reaches the pulp ofthetooth, it aches 
acutely. After a time, the pulp dies aud tlic 
disease goes on till it n ache's the cud of the 
tooth, where it pubably forms an abscess. 
This IS a very painful thing and often hard 
to cure. All this could have been avoided, 
in the first instance by proper care and 
cleanliness. As soou as a tiny hole ap¬ 
pears, a visit should be paid to n pioperly 
trained dentist. He will clean the teeth 
and fill the cavity. Ihe longer a person 
delays having a tooth filled, the bigger 
the hole g^s, and in the c'nd the omy 
thing to do is to have it extracted. 

Another enemy of the teeth is called 
"tarter” whid is deposited on the teeth 
from the saliva. At first il is easy to 
cleim, but if allowed to stay, the tarter, 
which is mostly kmc-salts becomes of a 
(|tooe»like hardness. If this is not removed, 
itcauses inflammation of the gums, which 
waste away, thus loosening tlic teeth, so 
much so that they may even drop out 

Now what is the remedy to all these 
ttOttbles. Prevention, they say, is alwajrs 
better than cure. So the few following 
hints are appended in order to help those 
who care anything about their mouth- 
hygiene. 

1. Make friends with a stiff tooth 
brush and clean your teeth, in thc'mormng, 
after meals and roost important of all 
before going to bed at night. 


2. Use a tongue-scraper. 

3. Do not use tooth-picks. If food 

packs m between the teeth, use floss silk 
or a small rubber-band. „ ^ 

4 Massage the gnm with Viie fore¬ 
finger and thumb. r/ 

5. Bat hard foods and cliew them 
tlioroughly. v 

I C. Keep n sharp look out for black 
specks 111 your teeth. Immediately ^u 
locate one consult your dentist. lyin’t 
wait until it IS a big one. • 

7. Do not ill-treat your teeth by crack¬ 
ing liaid nuts oi biting substances likely 
to injure them. 

Natuic designed teeth to last a lifetime. 
But our modern civilization defeats the 
purpose bv sanctioning soft foods and 
hurried eating, which depiive the teeth of 
the excr,.ise they n quire and the scouring 
action provided by raw, coarse foods to 
which the teeth of mankind were originally 
adopted. Hence the decay and loss of 
teeth, which make necc8s.iry aitificial 
cleaxiscis and the services of a dentist. 

In cleansing the mouth with a tooth¬ 
brush, select a small stiff blush If teeth 
are stained use a little soap and some 
precipitated chalk Brush your teeth from 
the gum toward the cutttmg edge, inside 
outside, and in between A rotary motion 
shall then be euiplo\cd covering gums 
and teeth, and in using a downward 
sweep on the upper jaw and an upward 
sweep in the lower jaw. It should be noted 
that those surfaces, which are bard of 
access are more liable to attack by dismse 
and consequently require most pains¬ 
taking attention 

The common-man has been educated, 
now, to tlie necessity of pure drinking 
water, vaccination, sanitary sewerage, 
hygienic living quarters, “swatting the 
fly," and other modern advances in health 
conservation. The next great step is to 
educate the people to the great need and 
contributing value of month hygiene. 

Rafidin Ahmed. 
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TRADE AND TECHNIpE 


T 6B ^de' returin of India for the month. of 
M ajBi 1 917—the lateet to hond-<4honr in* 
Gtdffil'Io tn( valnei of imports and exports. 
The value oTiftports vas neotl; 13 crores of Rupees, 
an increase of 8. croreptts compared with the same 
month Of the - last ytm. There was an increase uL4 
crores of Rupees in the 28 crores of export value, 3ne 
IniMae items are specially—Hardware, glassware, 
cQtJmidece ijoods, motor cars and cycles, aniiine 
dyenflIT timber ; and the decrease items are: Sugar, 
Railway acceMories, drugs, provisions, kerosene, etc. 
The principal items of increase in value combined with 
decrease in quantity are the following among import¬ 
ed goods: Boots and shoes, steei, paper, motor tyre 
tubes, cottoo goods, etc., and the following among 
export goods-Xac, goat and sheep skio, seeds, tea 
and spices. 

¥ ¥ * 

It is well known in our countn that Banana 
stalks are a source of Potash. Drietf banaoa stalks 
cootaio about 10*5 p. c. of potash (KiO) and as a 
fi^illser compare favorably with Kelp (calcined ashes 
of sea weed). When charred and bleached 1 ton of 
dried baoaoa stalks yields 27 lbs. of 90_ p. c. potas¬ 
sium carboonte. lo India they are chiefly used as 
fertiiisers and by washermen. Furtlier study aod 
research should be mode for wider use of and mano- 
factnre of banana stalk potash. 

* ft * 

* lo spite of the ravaging war aod the hard times, 
Germany is making headway io its schemes for cheap 
aod plentiful supply of electricity for all purposes. 
According to engioeerihg reviews relating to 
Germao^S rapd progress among warconditions we 
come to koow of schemes of State supply of electrical 
energy. The State of Saxony has been granted coo- 
nsslons to own its owo electric control stations 
entailiqg an expeoditure of a capital of 200,000,000 
marks.or about IS crores of Rupees. The State of 
Bavaiia is following suit. 

* * ti 

The'United States Geological Survey department 
publtriies statistics of the natural gas iodnstry in 
1915. The total quantity of natural gas produced 
was about six hnodred tbousaods of millions of 
cubic feet valued at about 31 crores of Rupees. Of 
this tbtd quantity 65 p. c, was used for iodnstrial 
purposes at an average price of about 5 as. per 1000 
e. ft. and the remaining 35 px. for domestic purposes 
at an average price of 14 as., per 1000 c, ft. 

The iptportaneeofglass industry has attracted the 
neclal attention of . manufacturers and scientists in 
Bngland. The Universities have takeo lead in this 
direction and the University of BhefBeld has formed 
the.Department.of Giast Teehnoliwv. As a further 
•tep in this ffimetipii the. Society ofulasa Technolo^ 
was xecently formally constituted aod inaugurate 


^ Sonety m to 1je.> :.iiatk^ii h^^ 

bm more or less de'teteh^foohiitii'itcien^b^aiM^ 
and have tbereforesuffered. The beat bndasanu it)H 
best bands wiU.noWbe practically brought ti%ethi^.' 

« «.- * ■ 

Artificial and nntbetic indigo it. now no .tnore v 
monopoly of the uermanift 'Ajfo the .Gnatan iwviK 
lion both the hefflispteret were busy in finifiqg.Vcm'; 
the secret of this. Bxpwim‘eats have been 
other countries of Europe, America and gnn? 
in Japan. Recent news tell us that synthetic inlQ^ 
on a commercial scale is being mannfsctuted.fail^^Doir 
Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan. The. s^M'.'prcKt' 
dnetions are now about 400 ibs. daily. nia. entp|t 
is to be increased to 5000 Iba. daily, the maximum 
caparity of the plants and equipments. "Even this 
quantity however wonld be ins^nificant, as Ameirieit 
consumes a great quantity of this stnflT, whifb 
to the war, were all imported. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

Glass making experiments in Madras coadwited: 
by the Department of industries have nut proved 
encouraging. The Madras Gbvemment have ap¬ 
pointed a strong Committee to ransider the whole 
question again aod afresh. Considering the imppi^ 
ance of the industry it is no wuoder that Government 
is toking keen ioterest in it. 

The Bombay Presidency has taken a practieM' 
lead. The Swadeshi Glass Mannfaeturiog Co. Lt& 
has opened a factory at Piplod, Baria State, .y‘ 

The Puiy ab has its glass foctories at Rajpura aha 
Umbala. 

The site of Sodepnr glass works, Bengali is jpittlng 
to be a old rnin, 

♦ » » 

Japan bos practically monopolised the prodnetioa 
and trade of camphor of the world: It is estimated 
that production of camphor in Japan in 1916-17 was... 
1627422 kin or above 30,000 mds. and that 
camphor oil for the aame period 3210494'kin'or, 
40,000 mds. The Island of Formosa which belongs' 
to Japan is a great camphor-producing conntnr'. suid 
its production is eveo more than that of./hpaU, 
During the year ending March 1917 the prowmsh 
ofcamphor aod camphor oil in Porinoea. is respect 
tively about 60,000 mds. and 96,000 mds, 

¥ ¥ * 

Ten toiot stock companies have. been iocoiwtt^d 
aod registered in British India io March IStT: '7hh 
following tg^des and industries are repiaMistited^ 
NavlgatTon, printiqg and publiihiog, acid 
tnring, insnrance, tea planting, woifonm mhdhg'alm! 
Mnerattradisg. Of these 6 have been 
Beogal, oaeiuBumbay,aoda to Bnriha. -Thp^ptiiit 
authorised capital for. all these cdiKiniu:^ Rm 
7,710,000. 
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A SHORT MISrORY OF TIN ^ 

Bv Dk. W. CiiowjJiiKY, rlj.i). , 


T in has bct'n known from remote nnti- 
(juity. Being a component ot bron/.e, 
it was used as a metal thousands of 
years prior to the daiAi of history. Bronze 
ts closely connected.* with the develop¬ 
ment of the human race, for the Bronze 
Age, following after the Stone Age preceded 
the Age of Iron. The coranicneeuiciit of 
the Bronze Age in Europe has been fixed 
l|y most authorities at between 2000 and 
1800 B.C. It is therefore clear that the 
tin ore was known in Bur(me at this early 
period.; but whether the monze was ob- 
tuiued directly by smelting toecther ores 
of copper and tin or by alloying the 
metals is not known. Tlw thcor 3 ' advanc¬ 
ed by many schohirs that man came to tlic 
knowledge of making bronze by witnessing 
a chance smelting of tin pyrites—a sul- 

f ihide of tin, copper and iron and an cx- 
remely rare mineral—on clmrcoal, is not 
tenable from a chemical as well as techno¬ 
logical point of view. It has also been 
suggestra that the prc-historic bronze was 
obtained by smelting together various 
ores of copper with tin-stone which is the 
only important tin ore. By accepting this 
view one finds it difficult to explain the 
singular fact that with the exception ol 
the Chinese bronze, all ancient bronzes 
contain 10 per cent ot tin and 90 per cent 
of copper. _ Thus from a metallurgical 

g lint of view it cannot but be accepted 
at the hrorze was first obtained by the 
ancients by alloying tlic two metal as it is 
done now. Bowes, when we consider the 
abundance of tin ore in the streams of cer¬ 
tain districts and the ease with w'hich it 
can he smelted, it seems extremely prob¬ 
able that metallic tin was kno*wn to the 
man of Bronze Age culture. In the lake- 
dwellings of Swit^and there have been 
found earthen-ware vessels, knobs and 
other articles coated with strips of tin 
foils, and in the ancient naves on the 
isliapd of Amnim off Schleswig-Holstein 
vatibos olgects made of tin have been dis¬ 
covered- 

In Egypt bronzes containing 10 per cent 
^ tin were used for tools am other pur¬ 


poses as early as umliy* 'lie 12lli Dynasty. 
The alloy of copper aii|l tin was much 
harder than cop^r and was consequently 
used for making swords, spears.and hate%- 
cts. 1 

In India tin was known in the Vedic 
period. Besides gold and silver, tin 
IS mentioned in the White Yajurveda, viz 

% us (tin) SI *1 mfii mi vvrrq” i 

In the Chhandogyn Upanishad tin is 
also mciilioiiel, viz ■—ww I'guiiit, 
wn wii, ssTW nf (Lin), nycT ntisr 

Bronze made by allovtug tin and copper 
was also known in India at a very early 
age, viz“uvr w?WT*pft: snrfiarni mtei- 

eihtyfh:'’ i Household utensils made ot tin 
arc mentioned in the Maniisainliit,i, but it 
gives no iniurmation ns to the locality it 
was obtained from. Probably the supply 
was obtained from Siam, Burma and the 
Malay I’cninsuln. 

In Euro|x: nearly all the tin used by the 
ancients was procured hy the Phoenicians 
from the Cas->iteridcs. A gieat deal of 
spceuintioii has been indulged in ns to the 
location of the Cassitendes and many 
selinlars have tried to prove that they 
were situated to the cast of Plioemcia in 
the neighbourhood of India The m^ority 
of the most Icarneil archaeologists is, how¬ 
ever, of opinion that the)' corresponded to 
the Scilly Isles and Channel Islands, and 
more particularly Cornwall which was in 
those days supposed to lie separated from 
the mainland. The Greek word for tin is 
KassHeros, which is probably the equiva¬ 
lent of the Hebrew word kntseb, finis, 
meaning the extremity of the earth which 
the coasts of Britain would have been to 
the ancients. In the modern European 
languages tin is variously termed as Zinn, 
tin, etain, stagno, estana, etc., all derived 
from the Celtic rootistan This also sup¬ 
ports the theory that tlie Cassiterides of 
the Phoenicians corresponded to Cornwall. 
At premnt the output uf.the Cornwall tin 
sunes is small. 
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The rarity of objects ot tm belonging 
to ancient times is not surprising when we 
remember that metallic tin is subject to a 
ren^grkable kind of alteration or an infec- 
^Nbus’i^ase of the metal itself. This al- 
terati;jk is n^t the same us with other me¬ 
tals. copper chemically combine 

with the cXgVn^f the air and with water 
produdnif new Ap^iounds, iron passing 
into hydroxide W iron and cupper in|o 
i^achite. on the other hand, tinunder- 
go^ no chemical change ; it still remains 
rniraHic tin, but it gradually becomes grey 
and dull and falls into powder. This 
change is favoured by extreme cold and by 
dampness, but it also takes place in the 
dry. This alteration has been very up- 
jiropri itelv termed by Professor Ernst 
Cohen of Utrecht as “tin pest". A tin 
vessel attacked by the“tin pest" cannot be 
saved, the altcmtion spreads and the tin 
becomes brittle and finally falls to powder. 
This powder is capable of infecting 
other masses of tin so that the diMfXse 
spreads until all the olijccts of tin in 
the imm-diate neighbonrliood_ are des¬ 
troyed. Alaiiy instances of this destruc¬ 
tion of tin are known. Thus, in the year 
186S blocks of Elaiica tin in a store-room 
in the ciistom-lioiisc at Petrograd were 
foniul to have been reduced to powder; 
and in a Rus.siaii imperial magazine, in 
place of Hie tin uniform buttons, little 
heaps of powder were found. During the 
winter of 1877 a eonsignment of Elaiica 
tin sent by railway lioni Rotterdam to 
Moscow arrived in the form of powder. 
Organ pipes in cliurelics iii Finland as well 
ns tin plates on the roofs ol the huii.ses are 
often attacked by “tin pest”. 

The true cause ol this alteration was 
not known for a long time. At first it was 
thought that the change was due to the 
action of impure air. It was also suggest¬ 
ed that the change was due to a constant 
shaking of the metal as is the case with 
orgpn pipes and house tools. But the ex¬ 
periments of Ernst Cohen, PritselK, and 
Von Eijk proved tliat the alteration is due 
to a change in the internal crystalline 
structure of the metal and is accompanied 
by an appreciable increase in volume. It 
is of the same nature as the gradual trans¬ 
formation of monoclinic sulphur to rhom¬ 
bic sulphur, only in the case of tin the 
change takes place much more slowly. Ey 
the action of heat the gr^ tin can be 
converted into white tin, in the same way 


that rhombic sulphur can be again changed 
into monoclinic sulphur. 

Tin is used lor a great variety ot 
technical purposes. The use of tin that 
first suggests itsdf is for tin plate, so 
largely employed for vessels, roofing, etc. 
Tin plate consists nt sheets of iron or steel 
which have been thinly coated with tin by 
being dipped in a molten bath Of that 
metal. As pure tin does not tarnish in the 
air and is proof against acid liquids, such 
as vinegar, lime jutceVt*-'., it is utUis^ for 
culinary and domestic vessels. Besides, it 
is used for making such apparatus as 
evaporating b.asins, infusion pots, etc. It 
is also employed lur makiiigtwo kinds of 
tin-foil, one for the silvering of mirrors and 
the other for wrapping "up tobacco, soap, 
chocolate, etc. 

Tin enters into many alloys as the vari¬ 
ous forms of bronze (gnn-metal, bell-metal, 
etc.) in which it is alloyed with copper (20 
per cent of tin and 80 per cent of copper). 
It also forms alloys with lead in pewter 
(four parts of tin and one of lead) and 
several kinds of solder; with antimony in 
Britaniiia-mctal largely used in the 
manufacture of spoons, ete.; with both 
lead and antimony in Queen’s metal; with 
copper and antimony in Babbitt-metal; 
with lead mid bismuth in fusible metal. The 
alloy ot tin with lead and bismuth fuses 
at a temperature below that of boiling 
water. Tm isnlso utilised in tlic manu¬ 
facture of white lead glaze, enamel, majo¬ 
lica and bone-glass and in the form of 
various salts in the industry of dyes and 
other chemical industries. 

In striking contrast with the universal 
application of metallic tin is the fact that 
the supply is obtained almost solely from 
a single ore and further that this ore is 
quite limited in its distiibntion, being 
found at only few spots in sufficient 
quantities ior mining. This ore is the 
enssiterite or tin-stone. The mineral is 
remarkaj^ for its high specific gravity, 
about 7, by which it can distingnisfaed 
from the greater number of minerals which 
resemble it more or less closely. When 
pure it contains about 79 per cent of 
metallic tin. Throughout the world 
cassiterite occurs in aodic eruptive rocks 
of the same type, such as granite, quartz 
porphyry, and gt^n, either in veins or 
sprmkled throum the rock often in incon- 
spicttons particles. It also occurs in lodes 
traversing gneiss, mica schist, or dilorite 
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schist, but always in the neghbourhood of 
granite. It is also found in the form of 
rolled lumps and grains, “stream tin”, in 
alluvial gravels as the products of the 
disintegration of the primary deposits. 

Tin>stonc occurs in many different col¬ 
ours and shades, viz.,—ash-grey, light 
brown, pink, amber yellow, dark brown 
and black. The specimens which arc 
lightest 111 shade arc generally the purest. 
The mineral gives. Itting first powdered 
and then heated witModa and potassium 
cyanide on chareoal[ minute white malle¬ 
able globules of metallic tin. 

The minerals most commonly associat¬ 
ed with tin are quartz, topaz, tour¬ 
maline, fluorspar, wolfram, chlorite, 
iron, copper, and arsenical pyrites. Its 
association with minerals containing 
fiourine seem to show that it originally 
existed as fluoride of tin, and that the 
associated minerals have been formed at 
its expense. 

The dressing processes of tin arc very 
complicated. The first operation after the 
rock has been crushed to a very fine 
powder is the concentration of tin-stone 
and pyritic minerals. The latter are cal¬ 
cined and washed away and the tin ore is 
brought up nearly to a state of purity 


forming what is known as black tin. Of 
the impurities of the ore the wolframite 
has in the past been most troublesome, as 
its high specific gravity renders the separa¬ 
tion by dressing most difficult. ^Cehtijir 
this difficulty has been overcom^by the 
help ot the magnetic separatpi.'n^dressed 
ore is smelted with carbo*' tp'*&r in the 
shaft furnace or in^ ^e re^rbcratoiy 
furnace after which the Ipetal is refined by 
Ifliuntion and “boiling” before it is ready 
for the market. /*' 

Nearly one half of the world’s, t^ud 
supply of tin is obtaini from the Federated 
Malay States. The ore is chiefly won 
from stream deposits. Large quantities 
of tin are now being obtained from Burma 
as well, the chief localities being in the 
Mergui and Tavoy districts. The value 
of tin and tin ore produced in Burma in 
the year 1913 ainouiited to £46,000. -Tin 
ore has been known to occur in the 
Hazarihagh Uistrict. A small amount of 
the ore has been obtained from a deposit 
at Nurnnga, IfazHribagh. In the year 
1011 the world’s total output of tin was 
118200 tons of which 57944 tons were 
obtained from the Malay Peninsula. 
More than one half ot the world’s total 
supply Cif tin is the output of the British 
Enipire. 


NOTES 


The Recent Madras Internments! 

^ e have no hesitation in condemning 
in an unqualified manner the internment 
of Mrs. fosant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. B. 
P. Wadia by the Government of Madras. 
It is unjust and unstatesmanlike, and an 
infringement of the right to endeavour by 
all lawful means to bring about 'constitu¬ 
tional changes. It is a conspicuous example 
of a wrong use of the provisions of the 
Defence of India Act. Neither Mrs. Besant 
nor her associates bad done anything 
which could justly bring them even in an 
indirect manner under the operations of 
♦ha-t Act. They had not conspired with 
the enemy, nor had they done anything 
else to snbvert the British Government in 
I^ia. Th^ bad not put any obstacles 


in the way ol tlic vigorous prosecution of 
the war or done niiythine to make the 
position of India or Indians unsafe. On 
the contrary, Mrs. Besaut’s denunciation 
of the barbarities of the Germans was 
among the fiercest in India, her appeals to 
young Indians to enlist in the regular army 
or to join the Defence Force were most 
carnesl, forcible and telling, she had enlist¬ 
ed the largest number of recruits to the 
Defence Force in the Madras Presidency, 
and her exhortations to the people to 
snbscribe to the War Loan are well- 
known. She had always insisted on poli¬ 
tical agitation being carried on in a per¬ 
fectly constitutional manner. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras have not told her for 
what ofience she has been interned. Anglo- 
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Indiao papers sav that her writings and 
speeches brought the Government into 
contempt. If that was her offence, she 
could be prosecuted under the ordinary 
nmal and press laws of the country ; slie 
uwself more than once challenged the 
bureauqgcy ao proceed against her in that 
way. it not done ? It was 

suggested^ Pentland’s speech in 

Ootacamnnd thatbSicials had been calum¬ 
niated by some Jpersons, among wl^t^ 
Mrs. Besant was no doubt inrunt f^e 
iHclnded. Ff that was her'offence, there 
“^vere the ordinary penal laws of the coun¬ 
try at hand. But the Madras (Toveriimrtit 
and its officials did not av.ad themselves of 
these laws. Perhaps they were not sure of 
the result of a prosecution and also want¬ 
ed to avoid the publicity and prevent the 
publie excitement which are always the 
concomitants of such trials. But it judi¬ 
cial Iribunnls arc not to be resorted to, 
because they do not always see eye to eye 
with the executive, laws un.I law eonrls 
need not exist. Let the will of the execu¬ 
tive be the only law ul the land. As for 
the prevention ot excitement, there is not 
less but more of it now than if there had 
been n public trial. 

Perhaps, the executive do not realise 
that their ukases cannot produce the same 
conviction in the minds of the pco]>le as an 
open and fair trial does ; or pi obiibly they 
do not care much for public opinion. 

Our clear opinion is that neither Mrs. 
Besant nor her associates have done any¬ 
thing wrong. Some people find fault with 
her strong and passionate language. Hut 
the question is not whether her language 
was strong, but whether it was truthful. 
VVe think it was. When one feels strongly 
one must use language which is propor¬ 
tionately forcible and charged with feeling. 
And the political condition of India is such 
and many things which are done and 
happen in India are also such that it is 
natural tor all just and liberty-loving per¬ 
sons to feel deeply and strongly. Mrs. 
Besant is a free-born woman, brought up 
in the bracing free politic.vl atmosphere of 
an independent and free country. Unlike 
ourselves, she has never been accustomed 
to speak with bated breath and in whis¬ 
pering humbleness, and therefore never 
minced her words. And she was right. It 
may be natural or eaqr for a certain class 
oi our conntrymctt to mistake servility for 
courtesy, sobriety or moderation, and, 
11 


therefore, to condemn strong language 
even when it truly indicates the strength 
of a person’s justly roused feelings; but 
British statesmen, holding high office in 
India, who were accustomed to _the at¬ 
mosphere of free and fearless critidsm^ at 
“home", ought not to find anything 
strange in the use of such language. There 
is nothing in the Indian press to compan 
with the rabid language to be founa m 
many British party papers. Perhaps their 
autocratic and buredoicratic surroundinn 
and the fact of their n\)t being responsible 
to the people of India, make the rulers of 
India thin-skinned and impatient of criti¬ 
cism. And we, too, are to blame. We 
seem, cither expressly or by implication, 
to consider all Englishmen immeasurably 
superior to us and to worship them as if 
they were so many gods or godlings. The 
principle of reciprocity ouf^t to guide ns 
in our dealings with them. We ought 
certainly to be courteous, but the degree 
ol our courtesy should be the same as 
theirs towards us. 

As we have never been among the asso¬ 
ciates or followers ot Mrs. Besant in any 
of her many fields of activity, as we have 
occasionally ciiticiaed her sharply, as we 
are not forinilly connected with any Home 
Rule League or Congress Committee, we 
feci it all the more incumbent upon ns to 
say that we feel sincerely grateful to and 
admire Mrs. Besant for the invaluable poli¬ 
tical services she has rendered to India. 
Since the day of her active participation in 
Iniliaa politics, she has been the most 
active, strenuous, fearless, nod hopeful 
worker in the cause of India’s political 
regeneration. She has brought new hope, 
courage and inspiration to many other 
workers in the same field. 

These internments will not serve the 
purpose which Government may have in 
view. In the course of Mrs. Besaut’s in¬ 
terview with Lord Pentland, as reported 
in the Hindu, His Lordship said : “You 
must unddtstand, Mrs. Besant. that we 
shall stop all your activities.’ That is 
true, but only literally. Mrs. Besant will, 
no doubt, not be able to act in her own 
person, but her spirit will walk abroad, 
and the Home Rale or Self-government 
propaganda promises to be carried on all 
over the country ia spite of her intern¬ 
ment. In fact, that unwise and arbitrary 
step has brought a new accession of 
strength to the movement. Many influ- 
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eatial an 1 intelligent leading men and 
OBBurous other persons have joined the 
Home Rule League; and that, whatever 
Ao^o-Iudian papers m ly tauntingly say, 
means much. 

"A Umted Front Performance’’ ? 

The M.tdras Mail writes 

Wbut ■livnifijaiice enn possibly lUlodi to their 
netiua ’ Either II imr Rule for liidi i in thr tnnnedi 
nte future » desirable and practicaMe, or it is not. 
If it III, whv have not tho^atriols loined the mov-- 
ment ixfore ’ If it is nutAow r in the inlci nini iit of 
Riiyindividual aSect the uiiEtness of liiilii's milluris 
to govern themselves ’ Are we to infer tli it it the 
Oovernment cancelled the order ngninst Mn. lies int, 
Messrs Jjinnah and Jrh in^ir Pent w raid discover 
that Inifm was once in ire unfit loi Ifome Rule and 
leave the L'u^ne they hiiv* |ust imned ^ Tiie f let of 
the matter IS tliai this is but one mire illnstistion 
of n ‘'United Fiont” |j'rIoriii inee. Adherents r iinel 
in this nmiiner may swell the iiuuibers of the flume 
Rule League, but they enumit add the weight of 
Murerc and reasoned rovictiou to it. 

Some other papers of the sojourners 
have written in tnc same strain. The 
taunts of the Anglo-Indian journals arc 
utterly nonsensic'il. They say, if the 

E trsons who now join the Horae Rule 
eagne are convinced that India is fit for 
Home Rule, why did they not join liefore ? 
Was India unfit before, and has Mrs. lic- 
sant’s internment made it fit? Our reply 
biinply is that ii is aaturai for men to de¬ 
clare their adherence to a cauw when it is 
threatened, though they may not have 
done so before, for s imc reason or other. 
In the course of the present Europe in war, 
has not enlistment in the Uririsli army 
been particularly brisk as .ifteii as England 
has seemed to be in greiit danger owing 
to some event or other, or when llritish 
feeling has been roused by some outrage, 
which we need not specify ? Shall we, 
therefore, foolishly call in ({nc<.ti(m the sin¬ 
cerity of the patriotism of those British sol¬ 
diers who joined late, or shall we stupidly 
ask whether these soldiers did not formerly 
consider England fit to fight for and die 
for ? Or shall we describe their enlistment 
as a “performance,” as the Madras Mail 
foolishly describes the joining of the Horae 
Rule League by some of our leaders ? 
fore the present .war there were many 
political parties in the United Kingdom at 
logi^rheads with one another. Bift the 
crisis in their nation’s history has led 
them to close up their ranks and present a 
united front to the enemy. Is it a “per¬ 
formance” or are the partiee in dead 


earnest ? Hate us, if you will, but don’t be 
foolish. 

Fighting for Freedom and Democracy. 

In the present crisis both the bureau- . 
cracy and the people of India have theTF 
duties to perform. The leaders of the 
people, as we shall see laJCvsiTare not 
unmindful of their dut^iT '1^ bureau- 
crats do not yet apf^Ar to understand 
duty and statcsnvinship require of 
theih. Ot course, their duty has always 
bepn to prepare the people pi India fp’’ 
self-government and to grant it before it 
is too late. History will record bow they 
bare performed that duty. It would have 
been HU act of cousunimatc statesmanship 
if at the pre lent time the rulers of India 
ha 1 granted to the people of Iiulia at least 
the first instalmcat of responsible sell- 
government. Thereby they could have 
done not only an act of long-deterred jus¬ 
tice, but would also have been able to en¬ 
list the active co-oper iti >ii ol India in the 
proieeulion of the w.ir to a much greater 
extent than they have been able to secure. 

But ftir from prci'iioting the cause of self- 
government in India, some of them have 
chosen to aet in a directly contrary 
m.uiiier. At the same time wc have been 
bcitring for some time past, from the lips 
of British, Colonial and Ainericaii states¬ 
men, that this war is, so far as Great 
Britain and her Allies are concerned, a 
war tor safeguarding democracy and free¬ 
dom all over the world. And it is true, in 
theory at least, that the rulers ot India 
here are respo imMc for whit they do to 
the British F.iiii unent mid Cabinet. There¬ 
fore, either our ru -rshcr' should of their 
own uceor.1 sec tint their acts are in ac¬ 
cordance with the deel.ir.itIons of British, 
Colonial, and Ainencin statesmen regard¬ 
ing then iture an I objects of the war, or 
British statesmen, from tlic Premier down¬ 
wards, should take steps to ensure that 
their principles are followed in practice in 
India. Otherwise, the aforesaid declara¬ 
tions in favour of freedom and democracy 
are bound to stink in our nostrils. 

The Object of Represrion. 

We have said above that Lord Pent- 
land’s object will not be gained, for though 
Mrs. Besant and her two associates have 
been deprived of Uberty of speech and 
action, others will take up the work which 
they have been hitherto ooing. His Excel- 







fency's object was olso, no doubt, to wean 
men (rom thouKhts of Home Rule ; but the 
cause of Home Rule has already gained 
and will continue to gain new adherents. 
And a far larger number of persons vrill now 
sympathise with Mrs. Besnnt and the 
cause for which she stnuil tlian was the 
case bc<‘ii re,iLtl iotigh they may not all 
iormuUy^WflheHome Rule League. 

It is always Y loss to the cause of law 
and order whenMiat which is lej^itimate 
egmes to ocenpy^tbe same level witli V*dt 
which is nqt. Hitherto, ostensibly at^any 
f^te, men had been interned tor alleged 
conspiracy or indirect connection with 
conspiracy. But here we have three 
persons, whose loyalty cannot be im¬ 
pugned, deprived of thcirliberty apparently 
for no other reason than that they were 
active promoters ot a vigorous constitu¬ 
tional prop.igand I. It is not, of course, 
the .object ol the bureaucracy to lend men 
to think that sedition is as goo i as consti¬ 
tutional agitation ; but people may infer 
that the bureaucracy want to frighten 
them by pr.ietically showing chat in ofHcinl 
estimation coiistitiitionnl agitation is ns 
b;id as sedition. This inference, too, may he 
entirely unwarranted. But, in any case, 
one of tlic objects ot repression is to deter 
men from a certain coarse of conduct by 
frightening tliera. Niw, if the olijcct of 
repression be to prevent lioLh sedition 
anif constitutional agitation, whit are 
we to do ? Are we to go on singing the 
praises of the bureaucracy and burning 
incense at their altar from year’s end to 
year’s end and wait on their good 
pleasure? Th.'it.is plainly to expect the 
impossible. What are we Ihcn to do i 
Pcriiaps, the burcaneraey would not 
object, if we simply plnyed iit constitu¬ 
tional agitation, never venturing to 
make it a reality. 

As for fright, people cannot always be 
frightened. Familianly g;ncrates courage, 
as It may also breed contempt. 

Re^rassion then and now. 

When the Swadeshi agitation was at its 
height, nine Bengali gentlemen were de¬ 
ported, including such well-known lenders 
Hs Babus Aswint Kumar Dstta and 
Krishna Kumar Mitra. We know the con¬ 
sternation whicli. these deportations pro¬ 
duced at that time. None ot the big political 
leaders being available. Pandit Sivnnnth 
Saatri, who is not a politician but a mis- 


aioiiaiy, consented to tgice the chair at our 
protest meeting. tlMlW « feeling of 
great insecurity In the ptddic nobody 
knowing whose turn it wogld neat be to 
be deported. Litftfi of tbk next l^tch of 
deportees passed from ittOfith to woiltb. 
House searches also added to the vague 
feeling of terror of the people of Bengal. 
Month after inoiitb, suadeshi meetings in 
Calcutta had not the benefit Of belM pne< 
sided over by some of the most proiwtieflt 
leaders who were still enjoying tueir liber* 
ty. All workers were not, of cOuwe, 
frightened away froin^ the swadeshi pla^ 
form, but some were. We write allfluR 
from personal knowledge tmd experience. 

What IS the state of things now ? 
Daring the war hundreds ol men have 
been interned and otherwise deprived of 
their liberty for reasons not known to the 
public. A lew of t beni are reported cither 
to have died in jail or become insane. And 
tliere has been no end of honse-searefaes. 
But, though the relatives and ^intimate 
friends of tlie men deprived of their liberty 
keenly feel tor their boficrings, there is not 
the same feeling of coiistemAtion, vMne 
fearauil iusccunty in the public mind as 
there was in the days ot the awadeshi 
agitation. Evidently, then, repression 
c.iiiiiot now have the same deterrent cfiect 
as it hail in those days. 

Good £Sgns. 

On the contrary, good signs are clearly 
perceptible. There is nothing to show 
that the leading men of India have been 
frightened. At the first intimation of the 
Cdiiiiiig repression, the oldest living Con¬ 
gressman, after the venerable Dadabhai 
N,"! iroji, declared in simple and dignified 
Iniigiiagc his determination not to desert 
his post ol duty. In answer to the appeal 
ot the Governor of Madras, contained in 
his closing speech at the Ootacamiind 
session of the provincial legislative council, 
for the support by influential persons of 
the measures, then intended to be taken, 
to suppress the Home Rule agitatiem. Sir 
S. Snbramania Iyer, K.C.I.E., LL D., re¬ 
tired Acting Chief Justice ot the Madras 
High Court, issued the following weighty 
and courageous pronoiincemeiit 

ToMr Conatijniiea. , 

We have all rraci tfae ^tch of H. B. the Governor 
ot Madras to his Legislative Council, is which he 
fureshailows ineasnret fur lbs attppmsioo nr tlie 
Home Rule propageada, and aeks for the support, 
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lit tilt meawret talieii, of ell nlio li«TC personal or 
lierecbtafTr niflaence. I answer that appeal, bcm;; a 
mwoiiwbie public nan, baiinp- held high jndicial 
owe in the StaU, bavinx bicn recognibed aad re- 
srardtd by the Crown and hunonred by nj Univer- 
ai^, and being an old man, of trained cantion tn com 
ittc to a dcrieiun, and of inaturejudgment I thciefore 
think it M niy duty to the tioycrnmint tn state my 
poritiun 

Before I waa raised to the liemb, I was a Con 

S fCMmaii ai d to me Sett Govrrumtnt, or Horae Knle, 

100 new thing 1 belieri, and have long believed, that 
that its (iilr establishment la vital (oi the ntUaie 
of the cotiiitiy and the alability of the Cmpiri., nnd 
that It M tliinroreneccatary to cairy on n eoiistitu 
tionnl and educative agitation for it, as oidired by 
tlie Congress at tta fasti session lltlKiing tlinii, 

I gladly accepted the Honoiary Pusidentship ut the 
Home ittde for India LeaguL, II oiini ary only Ixiausc 
my health forbida actiyc and stiimious work 1 
cannot retrace ray stctis, 1 will not lesign mj 
O&ce, evenitthe I,cngue be dicliird unlawful I am 
ready to face any pcnaltitb whah inav follow nii 
my decMiun, foi 1 befaeve that the tiiiii h is loine 
wbea God, in whose Ilandb an all eai tlily Govern* 
menls, calls on India to assert that light 11 rrerdoin 
which lie has given, and tn cUim Self Kale—in the 
words oftheCongreas-in the Keeonslruetion of the 
Empire after the Wai To defend floiiie Rule is to me 
B religions as well as a rivic duly, anil this duly I 
wdl discharge I call on jun, my eoanlryuien, to do 
the same. 

S StiURsyiSMAV Kf IK LLV 
Rttircd Acting Cbit' /ustice of Madras High Cam I 

Sir P. Suhramaniam was not the only 
naa in Madras to make a kind of response 
to the appeal of the Govcrnoi which must 
have been disappointing; and unpalatable 
to his lordship. Mr K V Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, representing the landed ansto- 
cracj of Madras in the Supreme Legislative 
Council, wrote a very outspoken rejoinder 
to Loid T*entland’s ap|>ea1, in the courise of 
which he said — 

The Legislatiyc Lnuneilb, ns they nie at pirsciit, 
•*rv* no purpose but to picsent .in illusion to the 
civilised woild that India ib goienird thiough upre 
ttBUtive assemhlies Even without these I onnrilb 
the Autocracy would be bettei oil as they will be 
then solely Kid lesponsilile So the Congrcbs, the 
Muslim League ana the Indim ihctrd lepresenti 
ttvccof the tieetqy's Council hayc all come to the 
um condusioa, and that, Self Government 

We stand py it at all riskb flow could such a 
worthy goal be obtained without an ittoit nnd a 
struggle' Conviction of the ngtit'ousncss nnd the 
necesnty of tbii goal wonid certainly mg^e us slight 
the threats and actual barassments As has Ken bold 
ly and lucidly stated by our revered and clearsighted 
countryman, Sir S Snbratnama Aiyai, K C 1 E, 
I hold the convicuon that Home Rule le the goal and 
the methods of attaining It are legitimate and cons 
titutipnal, and I am prepared to breve any penalty oi 
HUtluiation iw holding that conviction, or lor tians- 
gwslwf any mandate that may illcgidise my holding 
swh beiiers, or my hoping for a better .state of 
aifeirs, W for rspreising to othcis wliat my convic- 
tloM and hopes are. Ilepicssion is ever the reyiver 
Or the Matlonal conscience, and if the present time 


does not teach us methods of organisation end 
work, what else is going to do it ? 

Some members of the Madras Lcgisla* 
tive Counitl also protested against and 
expribscd their disapproval of the policy 
foicshadowcd in Loid Pentland’s speech. 

In the United Piovinces^theHon Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya th e Hon. 
Dr. Tfj Bahadur Sapru^wrrt?*weighty 
letters to the press on tfar ofiicia' polity of 
ictiitsbioii AtthetimWhey wiotc these 
leltets they did not kntriy that onlcrs of 
inteiniucnt had been served upon Mrs. 
Hesrint and two of liii co-workers. 

It IS not out intention to give a chrono- 
lugital 01 exhaustive account of all that 
has happened in this eonnection. We men¬ 
tion only n few itcrnsjustto give an idea of 
the ttmi»er of the country. The following 
petition to II £. the Viceroy has been 
drawn up on the subject of the measures 
forcsIi.idowLtl in Loid Pcntland’s speech 
for the suppicssion of the Home Kulc 
propaganda — 

VVe, the undersigned loval and liw abiding citizens 
of thivL luntry, ivli i li lit all att>iined mA)iirity,Iiave> 
ing re<iil with sui prise and pain the raeiiace of mea 
miles Ilf reiireoson to ehe k the expression of the 
Irgitimati iiesire of Indians foi bett Guicrument, or 
Home Riih, in ulc by H E Uic Oovti nor of Madras 
m Ills speech 111 the elnsing session of his Legislatiie 
Coiineil in M iv last,desic( to submit to \ our BxetUen* 
cy oiii eainebt hope th it Vour Kscellemy will 
refuse your samtion 11 all itlcnipls to stop jiolitieal 
agitation for the gaming of reform which will, 
in till woids of the Prrtmer of Great Biitaiti, 
iHist the Indians from continuing to be ' a subject 
race and will In stow belf Govci nnieot, or Home 
Rule, on the people of India We view with alarm 
thisprnposcu annulment of a constilutinnal right, 
never lieloie denied by the Gnvcinmeiit to subjects of 
thi Clown, aud belieie that It will cause widnpread 
discooleiit, nnd will pi lee a weipoD in the hands of 
the King b enemies 

It h.ib b'en numerously signed. 

Mr S K Boinauji, a prominent citizen 
(if Bombay nnd n member of its Home Rule 
League, has wntten to the Hon. Mr. 
Jtnnah, saying, “I am prepared to place 
the auni of a lakh ot ittpees at the disposal 
of our League for its future activities.” 
New India, says .— 

A rnud called the I'esnnt Home Rule Fund has 
been slatted by some membeis of the Home Rule 
League Ihe following gentlemen are appointed 
Trnatets Messrs I Juiareiadasa, C P. Rama* 
swami Aiyar, Ratansi D Morarii and Jamnadas 
Pwarkadas The donations faitberto received are: 
“A Fnend,” Ka 20,000 ■ Mr. Ratansi E Motarfi, 
Ra. SOOO 

An Assodafed Press telegram from 
Bombay miorms the public that Miss 
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Itawabai Petit has given five thousond 
rupees to the Mrs. Annie Besant fund 
started in Madras by Sir Snbramania 
Iyer. Other contributions also have been 
received. Miss Petit, it is understood, 
has also paid a sum of twenty thousand 
rupees to the Home Rule League, Bombay. 

In Bot^a^U. P., and elsewhere many 
promincnc jneis including members of 
Council, have • jojn^d the Home Rule 
League. Less prominent additions to thf 
ranks of the iIomc'’l<uler8 have been simply 
numerous. . In Allahabad some Ic.'idtng 
i^i^tlemen, who wanted to form a Com¬ 
mittee for obtaining recruits for the 
Defence Force, have cancelled the notice 
of the meeting at which it was to have 
been formed, by way ot protest against the 
policy of repression. 

Numerous public meetings of angry and 
strong protest have licen already held all 
over -the country, and more are to be 
held in the immediate future. Ladies 
also have met in pnblic to protest against 
Lord Pen Hand’s policy and to express 
sympathy with Mrs. Besant. Demands 
for the recall ot Lord Pentland and the 
repudiation of his policy by the British 
Government have been inane in the press 
and on platform. Many persons have 
expressed their determination to carry on 
the Home Rule propaganda in att open 
and constitutional manner, braving all 
risks. A manifesto, embodying a similar 
resolve, is to be issued in Bengal, signed 
by all leading public men. 

A correspondent has written to the 
Lahore Tribane suggesting that Hon. 

_ Members of councils should resign by way 
'.of piotcst, and that paper does not dis¬ 
approve of the idea. 

All this is very encouraging and hope- 
inspiring. The most difficult part oi the 
business, however, is not to make resolves 
or to hurl deSance at the bureaucracy, 
but to carry out the resolve. Let us ftc 
true to our determination to do our best 
to make the demand for Home Rule as 
intelligent and wide-spread as is possible 
' under tlx present circumstances of India. 

We must give to our people both general 
education and political education. 

it is very encouraging to be able to 
record that both the organs of Mr8.Besant, 
Hew India and the Commonweal, are to 
goon. Competent men have vblnnteered 
to do this part of her work. It is to be 
hoped that others who have taken the 


Home Rule vow will do their doty with 
eijual courage and sacrifioe. 

Mr. OiamberiainSaiqMrtsLonl 
Fantland. 

As was only to be expected, ottr 
Secretary ot State, Mr. Austen^ Chamber¬ 
lain, who was our representative at the 
Imperial War Conference and Cabinet 
and will be our representative at httUCe 
Imperial Conferences, supports Lord Pent- 
land’s action. A Rcutei’s telegram says:— 

In the CoramoDB, replying to Sir A. WiBlaOWM, 
Mr. Chambeilain laid, lie 'had no doubt tlMt the 
action ol the Madras Government in regard to hira. 
Ikqant and Messis Aranilale and Wadia WM 
necessary. He pointed out that other Governmentt 
had satisfied themselves that the activities of Mrs. 
Besant and her associates had excited unrest which 
might easily be dangerons at present. 

Wc entirely and absolutely denythOt 
the activities ot Mrs. Besant and her 
associates had excited any unrest of such a 
character as might easily lie dannrons at 
present. The danger does not lie in the 
activities of any of ottr political workers 
along constitutional lines, but in the 
obstniacy and the blindness to the needs 
of the times ot most of the privileged and 
exclusive ehtss ot ufiieials. 

When Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
unrest and its possible dangerous conse¬ 
quences, he spoke with the confidence 
born of wrong information and personal 
ignorance. As a matter of fact, what Mrs. 
Besant is reported to have said to Lord 
I’cntland in her interview with him, can 
be easily proved, namely, “that at the 
present time the Madras Presidency is 
absolutely quiet and untroubled.” Not 
only at the present time, but during the 
whole course of the war, Madras has been 
more free from political disorder than 
many other provinces of India, e. g., the 
Punjab, Ben^l, &c. And the reason for 
this quietness probably lies in what we 
wrote in December last (p. 683), vis., “A 
hope-inspiring vigorous constitutional pro- 
poganda is a cure for many political 
meSadies, and alsoin the wise observa¬ 
tion of Lowell, quoted by us in the same 
number (p. 683): 

“It i« only when the reagonable and the practical 
arc denied that men demand the unreaionable and 
imprarticable i only when the poanUlle ii made 
difficnlt that they fancy the ImpoMible to be easy.” 

So it is not improbable that Mrs. 
Besant’s vigorous constitntiona] propa¬ 
ganda add her insistence on the teoson- 
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Abie and the practical bad kept Madras free 
from political distempers. 

We have always bad our suspicion that 
mett of antocrulir temper who do not 
wish to part with their power and 
privileges, dislike constitutional agitation 
more tlinn the efforts of the physical force 
party For in a disarmed country like India 
the latter can be very easily suppressed, 
and such suppression canbetiulhfully jiisti- 
but constitutional agitation cannot 
be suppressed without inventing such 
excuses as “unrest possibly leading to 
dangerous developments,” &c., which 
constitute only a show of justification. 
What Mr. Chamberlain said from informa¬ 
tion supplied from India ran be explained 
on this view. But whatever he or his 
henchmen may say, we must go on with 
our duty. 

Our Contribution. 

The Modern Review has preached and 
advocated Home Rule or something better 
than Home Rule from 1907, the year of its 
birth. It will continue to do so according 
to its ability and resources. 

Should the use of the words “Home 
Rule” be forbidden, wr would not hesitate 
to obqr. We would give up the use of those 
words, and use “self-government” or 
“self-rule,” within the Empire, “internal 
autonomy,” and the like. Should nil these 
be also interdicted, and the idea of self- 
government within the Empire be declared 
unlawful, it might not he possible for us 
to climb down. But we might consider 
whether it would not be possible lor us to 
climb up in a right legal and constitu¬ 
tional manner, and discuss, within the 
limits of the law, the ideal of a more 
perfect citizenship and the legitimate 
xaeans for its attainment. 

In the meantime we are content to 
live in the rejgion of more immediately 
practical politics, which occupies a lower 
plane than that of those higHhr political 
Bpecnlations, and offer to the public, be¬ 
sides the monthly issues of the Prabasi 
and the Modern Review, the second part 
Of “Towards Home Rule.” The first part 
was sen( for review to all our contem¬ 
poraries with whom we are in exchange. 
The second part has been sent only to 
those Indian journals which were kind 
enongh to notice the first. 


“Rensgades.” 

The Indian Daily News, we regret to 
find, has called Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Arundalc a couple of European renegades. 
We are of opinion that this word of 
reproach ought rather to be applied tS 
those who can neither taka part in nor 
appreciate a struggle for cifi^Jseedom. 

Mrs. Basant’s Interriew with Lord 
( Pentiapd. 

Ibe Hindu of Madras and other papers 
have published a report of MVs. Besant's^^ 
interview with Lord i’entland, which* 
makes interesting and instructive reading. 
Here it is. 

Immecliatclj after the interview with Hia Cxctl- 
lencjr, the Oovernur nf Mailra.., unjnne 16th, 1917, 
beluie returning to the oflice wheie tlic ordei wan 
nerved about .in hoar later, Mrs Hcnant denciibed 
to sonic friends the interview with him as follows 

At the beginning 11 E. snid .' 1 have cuinr down 
from 0>ty Mrs Besant, in urdi i to shnw my great 
cuiiBideratioii fur}on, and to speak to yon myself 
and givi yon opportunity lor LuiMideraliuii " 

1 said . “What am 1 to cunsidir ?” (le said, 
"That IS for yon to decide, Mrs Besant” lie added, 
"V on may ask me for time to consider and see me 
again tomorrow. Yon might like to lunsnllyonr 
friends.” 

1 answered, “The only two people I shall cunsidt 
would be Sir Snbramaniam and C. V Ramaswanw 
Aiyar and, as we know each other’s opinions, I don’t 
see what would be gained by consulting ” Ileeaid, 
”11 you wonid like to ask lot consideration I will give 
It to y on 

I asked H B foe what reason 1 was abunt to be 
interned He said, “I launot discuss that, Mis. 
Besant ” 

I said, “In the Bnpreme Conned, Sir Reginald 
Craddock slated that no one was interned without 
a full statement ot the ollriice lor which he was in¬ 
terned, and without being given a iidl opportunity 
for explanation nr defence I did not think at the 
timr that it was true, iKianse some of my own friends 
had gone and I knew thiv had no such opporlunity. 
But 1 am very gratelid to Your excellency for prov¬ 
ing It to be false " H £. answered, ‘ I cannot dis¬ 
cuss It, Mrs Besant ” 

I said, "I can only act according to ray conscience, 
and leave the rest to God ” He replira, “We must 
ail do that ” 

I added, ’ I have nothing to regret in ai^tbiag I 
have written or in anything that I have said and 
unless Your Excellency tells me what yon wish me 
to consider, 1 am at a loss to know what to suggest.” 
He replied, “That is for you to consider, Mrs, Besant.” 

1 said, “X have heard it said that Yonr Bzcdlency 
was going to offer me the alternative of gomg to 
Buglaod He answered, “For the periofl or the 
War I will give yon a aafeconduct to England to take 
yon through.” I tctdied, “1 do dot intend to go to 
England.” 

Again I sMd, “We all understand from Your fiz- 
cellency’B ^leecb that you oll|cct to the Congress 
programme, aad that is indentical with the pro- 
gnuuBKoftli* Home Rule iMgue.” Be replied, “I 
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cannot reopen the lut^ect, Mn. Beiant." I oddedi 
■‘1 think I ihonid «a]r to Ypvr Qiceileney that tte 
Home Rule Leitf ae i« simphr eopportinf; the Copgrew 
programme ’’ (Here I read from the Congrtii pro- 

f ramme.) H. G. aaid, “1 don't know what that w.” 

repliedi “It u the Reform Reeolation passed by the 
Qongress.” Be stud, “I have not seen it" tan- 
■weredi “Yonr Bxcelleuc), tbie is the Indian National 
Congress.’’ # 

After a pa«|rl said, "In Your Bscelleni^’s Tress 
Commuajgae^R issned, you have stated that deli¬ 
berate appeal had been ^ made to the young to juiu 
In an active political agitation People consider 
that that is aimed at nje, but it is the exact opposite 
of my printed and spoken stateiuents. ’ He 
answered, “1 don’t know anything about that, Mis 
^Sesant: it applies to whomsoever it wniild suit. 
Yon mnst undci stand, Mrs. liesant, thiit we 
shall stop all youi activities.” 1 said, “1 suppose 
so. I think I ought to say to Yonr Excellency that 
at the present time the Madras Presidency is ab-o- 
Iiitely iiniet and iiiitroulilKl Your prop(i>.ed action 
will turn it into n cnnibtiun ul tnriiioil like that ol 
UingaL” He answeicd, “I cannot discuss that, Mrs. 
Itcsant.” 

I said, "It seems to me that as Yonr Bscellency 
has no proposals to mnke and I have none, that I nni 
wasting Yonr Bucllency’s time. Will you permit 
me to take leave 1 arose mid he walk^ with me 
to the dour and, on his way, he snid, "1 wish von 
to consider, Mrs Bcsnnt, that we cannot disci imi- 
nate and tlie whole of your nctivitities mil be stop¬ 
ped.” 1 said, “Yon have all the power and lam 
helpless, and must do what yon like There is just 
one thing I should hkc to say to Your BxccUeacy and 
thnt IS that I h(.lievr you are striking the deadliest 
blow against the British Cnipire in India." Then, 
as we ncaied the door, I saxi, ‘You will paidon my 
saying to Your Bsccllency that, ns yon aic acting 
ns the Governor, I have no personal feeling against 
Yuui Bscellenty ” 

The impression which the report of 
the interview produces is that Lord 
Pentland came down from the heights of 
Oatacamund to receive the humble prayers 
and most lespcciful sulnnissioiis of Mrs. 

• Besant. But as she was not in the mood to 
* pray, his lordship could not soy nnytliing 
that was of any use or had much meaning; 
he was evidently not (ircp.tred tor such 
impenitence, lie could not discuss this or 
that, or “re open tl e subject.” 

His lixcellency’s statement that he did 
not possess any knowledge of the Congress 
programme may appear to the followers 
of the bnreancratic cult supremely 
Olympic in manner and matter, but to 
us such ignorance of and indifierence to 
merely mnodaoe affairs cannot but 
appear as a most lamentable and re¬ 
prehensible disqualification in the rnler of 
a province. The only articulate class of 
people in the counttj are those who have 
received education. The Indian National 
Congress and the Mostem League give 
expression to thdr views. A man who 


after five years of Stay i« the country does 
not know the joint programme of 

the progressives and yet on tfie atfengtb of 
his Ignorance can think of dwriving law* 
abiding and earnest woidcers tor the public 
good of their liberty » certaioly not a 
tower of strength to the Bmpire, but is 
rather one who is uncoosciottsly uancrmin* 
ing its foundations. Mrs. Besant moke 
only the bare truth when she said to Lord 
Pentland; “1 believe you are striking the 
dendliest blow against the British Bmpug 
ill India.” Will the blow Ijc allowed to 
stnke home, or will it be intercepted 
midway by the British Cnbinct, ParliA- 
ment or Democracy ? 

Mrs. Besant has very neatly proved to 
Ills Excellency’s lace that the ofiicisl 
statement that those who are interned are 
informed of their offence aud given an 
opportunity for an explanation or defence, 
is take. 

Entire Pre-occupation with the War. 

KBFOXMOFinB Hocus OF Loiu» 

A CUHMITTCB TO BB Al'FOlNTBl) 

ISeatei's Tihgram) 

London, Jane 23. 

Received 1-SO p. m.,Jntie32. 

In the Houae of Lords, Lord Cnrxnn annonnoad 
that the Government had decided to appoint a com¬ 
mittee tu deal with the C|iustioa of rtfoira of the 
Home of Lords as promptly as possible. 

This is a fresh proof of the correctness of 
the assertion of the Viceroy and some 
other rulers of India that the attention 
and energies of the British Government at 
“home” are exclusive^ concentrated on 
tlie immediate task of winning the war, 
niid that this pre-occupation makes it 
impossible for them to pav any attention 
to any other, aud particularly any Indian, 
problem. 

“The Woild’s Freedom.” 

Speaking at a luncheon given by the 
Empire P.iiliamcntary Association in his 
honour, Mr. Balfour said in part that in 
Amenca “he had been deeply impressed by 
the spontaneous exhibition of enthusiasm 
for ue common cause of the world’s 
freedom.” Is it the freedom of the world 
or of tke world minus Indiw? 

He also said 

The American nation weteomed the opportnnlty 
offered by the Muiion to tnaolfett thehc deep moriu 
and apsntnal agreement with the policy of the AlUee. 

1 hdieve Atwlo-Americsa co>operatii>n in this war 
it baled not dim the ftet that each haa eomethiiw 
to get oat of it but npon the deep coagrnity and 
himoiiy of moral fteUng and moral ideala ThcreioN 
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W4 may btcei tain tliat the Umteil Statee wiD never 
leave ne ttU the great aime lor whtcli wc are nghting 
have been accomplished. (Cheer*) They are not 
going to refuse any saciifice, any more than we n^ 
to bring to happy fruition the policy on which the 
Whole Itend ol iiiternalional civilised evolntion 
depends as lar ns human eyes and hnman poirer* of 
foresight can venture to penetrate into the future. 
(Cbeem) 

I^nl Fentland and Mr. Chamberlain 
hart* deprived us, Mr. Balfour, of the 
power to understand this “deep moral 
and spiritual asjreetnent,” this “deep 
congruity and harmony of moral feeling 
nnd moral ideaK," these “great aims,’’ 
and “the policy on which the whole trend 
of international civilised evolution 
depends.” 

Lord Pendand's Apdogia. 

In the communique which the Private 
Secretary to H. E. the Governor of Madras 
wired to tlie press last month it is said 
that “there is much evidence of the 
practical sympathy of the Government 
with the natural aspirations of Indians 
to bear a larger part of the burdens of 

S ublic administration.” The GovcrnmeiiL 
as certainly never objected to otir bearing 
the ever>mcreasing bii^ens of administra¬ 
tion in the shape of paying more taxes, 
to our carrying out in subordinate 
capacities the orders of tlic heads of 
administrations, departments nnd offices, 
and in similar ways. But wc do not 
find much evidence of a desire to allow 
us any power of initiative or any control¬ 
ling voice or hand in public administra¬ 
tion. It is also said : “Against Self-govern¬ 
ment within the British Binpirc, as the 
pofitical ideal for India, or against ‘consti¬ 
tutional and educative efforts’ tor that 
ideal, they have offered no opposition. 
The legitimacy of that ideal and of such 
efforts is not disputed by them.” Wc 
find, however, that Goveriimcnt have 
in Bonibav, I'anjnb, the Central Provinces 
and Madras recently offered practical 
oj^osition to the ideal ot self-government 
within the British Empire, as soon as wc 
have begun to make serious efforts to 
realise that ideal. And in what respect 
were the efforts' of Mrs. Besant and other 
workers other than constitutional and 
educative ? The communique proceeds 

Holding ai they do, however, that the nltimate 
ideal of full and reiponuble Seir-Govemmeiit can be 
veacbed in time only by encceetive etagee, ae c^kco- 
tion ntenda, aa dementa of disunion diminish, ud aa 
larger nnmbera of the vast inarticalate poptdationa 


of India acquire aome messnre of political atatni and 
experience, they mnet condemn strongly the advocacy 
ofthc establishment of complete antonomy for India 
at the close of the War in terms which deny or wholly 
Ignore the possibility ot successive, steps in the 
£veIopment oi that ideal. Differences of opinion may 
burly, no donbt, exist as to the stages which must 
precede the attainment of the ultimate goal, the 
nnmber and the nature of those sts^s, the periods oi 
time 'required to effect them, dU^ generally as 
to the details of the aims of the movement 
fur Self-Government Upon the examination of snch 
differences, the .Madras Government do not now enter. 
Tlieir iiniuediate enneern is wilXi the methods employ¬ 
ed by some oi the advocates ot political change and 
with Uie resnlte of such methods In jinlibcation 
their demands, it would seem to be the considered^’ 
practice III some speakers and writers to resort to 
unscrnpnlous attacks and msidions calumnies upon the 
existing admimstration, to disregard allugctner tlie 
pitncipics III fair and honest cntiasm and to attempt 
to peisunde the ignorant and the crirlulons that, 
for all the ills and hdidships of life, the obvious imd 
easily attainable reinedv is to sweepaway the present 
system of Government. 

Will Lord Fentland definitely mention 
the name ot any responsible [lublic man, 
public association, organisation or Journal 
m his province or elsewhere in India who 
or which has advocated “the establish¬ 
ment ot coiupletc autonomy tor India at 
the close of the wai”? The resolution 
passed on this object at the thirty-first 
session of the Indian National Congress 
at Lucknow, December, 191G, runs as 
follows 

‘That this Congiess demands that a definite step 
should be taken towanls Sclkgovemineut by grant¬ 
ing the reforms contained in the scheme prepared 
by the AU-lndia Congress Committee in concert with 
thcKeforms Committee appointed by the All-lndia 
Moslem League.” 

This scheme, which was printed in our 
last February number, is lar from being 
one of complete autonomy. 

But should any person, society, or news¬ 
paper coasider that India ought to have 
complete internal autonomy at the close 
of tiic war, and demand and agitate for it 
in a constitutional maimer, what justifica¬ 
tion would there be for penalising such 
action ? One essential point ot disagreement 
between the man in power and the refor¬ 
mer has always been that what the former 
has pronounced an impossible dream the 
latter has considered practicable. 

As the Madras Government have mode 
a wrong statement on the chief point at 
issue, namely, the allaged demand of com¬ 
plete autonomy at the close of the War, 
we also do not care to discuss the 
question of stages, their number, the in¬ 
tervals between them, etc. But it may be 
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pointed out that it is oulj because of the 
people’s aptntion for self-govcmnicnt, 
that any Government now mentions such 
things as stages, etc. Has the Imperial or 
{iny Provincial Government ever told us 
even vaguely what the stages are, what 
their number is, the periods of time requir¬ 
ed to efieef them, &c. ? The Filipinos 
passed tlyough ccrttiin definite stages 
before the attainment of fully responsible 
government; and the whole process oced- 
pied only some 18 years. May we hope to 
reaeh that goal at the cud of 180 years 
'from the csteblisliment of British rule ? 

As for the extension of education, the 
diminution of the elements of disunion, 
etc., we are far better fitted for sell- 
government in these respects tlian many 
British colonics and independent conntrics 
at the time they first began to exercise the 
fran(±isc and other civic rip^ts. Details 
are 'given in our pamphlet “Towards 
Home Rule” of which a copy was present¬ 
ed to Lord Pcntland some months ago. 
In England itself national education did 
not precede but followed the extension of 
the franchise. The leaders of the people 
have urged the adoption of measures for 
more rapid and extensive spread of educa¬ 
tion, but the bureaucracy have stood in 
the way. For our educational backward¬ 
ness the Government arc mainly respon¬ 
sible. For them to bring forward that 
backwardness as an argument against the 
early grant _ of self-government has not 
even the merit of cleverness. The establish¬ 
ment of mixed committees or boards for 
the settlement or adjustment of Ilindu- 
Moslcm disputes or differences have been 
asked _ for; but Government have not 
complied with the request. And oiir 
diifereuccs have been greatly exaggerated. 
Such dilTercnces have existed and still 
exist in many self-governing countries, as 
described in “Towards Horae Rule,” part I. 

Our methods are constitutional. But if 
anybes^ adopted any objectionable 
methods, the ordinary laws of the country 
were quite sufficient to bring them under 
control or punish them. “Unscrupulous 
attacks and insidious calumnies,” if any, 
could have been similarly detdt with. 

What man in authority has ever object¬ 
ed to "fair and honest criticism” ? But tlie 
pity IS that Sir Oracles always insist on 
monopolising the right to fix the standard 
of “fair and honest ciiticism”. It must be 
such as not to inconvenience them. 

10 


It would have Ixcn good if the commu¬ 
nique had given ns the names of thosi 
charlatans who say that “for nlJ the ills 
and hardships of life, tlie obvious and 
easily attainable remedy is to swceji away 
lie present system of Governiuent.” What 
resgciisihle leaders and organs of public 
opinion have said is dillereiit. They have 
urged that unless Ihc present system ijf 
Govenimcnt is changed, the pnliiieal, .sani- 
taiyand economic ills of India cannot lie 
cured. They have nvevr s.it(l that Home 
Rule nlonc would suffice to ettre them. 

Home Rule and the Qualification of' 
Literacy. 

At the Madras meeting of protest 
against the internments, the Ikm. Mr. B. 
N. Sarnia, in the course of his presidential 
speech, thus cflectivciy dealt with the objec- 
tion that India does not contain a .sufliei- 
ciitly large literate population to have 
self-governraen I 

Mar I In' porniittril In point nut una* ne-un th.!! 
the Indian liU'mte piipulatniu is urnilr nn Ini go ns tin- 
wliule ninle pupiilntion of I-ngland, is dinwu liom nil 
classts. crcLils and sects, that tlic hcliool-nlti'iiding 
populatiiin ut India is ns large ns thnt id tlic Uniicit 
Kingdom, Ili.-tt tiicnntpiit ol grndnutcH is not sinnllrr, 
that if rmly fncilitics be nif-irilcd the niiniher ol young 
men seeking the highest ciluratinii nviiilalik is practi¬ 
cally iinhinited and Hint nn inlclhgeiil ami well to do 
clectoratr numeiirolly as large ns thnt existing in the 
llnitcil Kingdom rah he fnimd lo-diiy in Indiiu If 
trees os t.sll ns in the United Kingdniu niid elsewhere 
do not grow liere. it is because there is no room tor 
tliem here, and not Iiernnsc theic is no inoteri.d icade 
and available or the sod is unsuitcd. ltd Irnetionol 
the male population of I'.ngldiiil eui govern Ihciuselvrs 
and a third of tlic world, suiely theie is rnongh iii,tte 
rial here to run the administration w ith III itish ro 
operation and guidaucc. 

In South Africa, tin- whites arc \ asLly 
outnumbcrctl by the bhicks, who are most 
ly illiterate. And the whites are not the 
kith and kin of the blacks, nor do they 
have the same religions and ciisloinh. 
Yet Soiilli Africa, governed by the whites, 
is self-governing ! llerc in Inilia the literate 
people are, like the whites in South 
Africa, a minority; but both literates 
and illitera'tcs belong to the same stocks, 
follow the same religioiis, etc. Yet wc are 
supposed to be unfit for self-government. 
It IS merely a question ol vested interests, 
and of race prejudice, which we have 
exposed in “Towrards IIopic Rule,” 
parts I. 8c II. 

General Smuts on Empires & Freedom- 

In the course of his S]k:cc1i on the 
Empire of the Future, in the Royal Galleiy 
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of the House of Lords, on May 15 last, 
General Smuts said 

WliRl I feel ill ri irard tu nil the empires of the past, 
and even in regnal I** the United States, is that the 
effiirt hnh iilwnvs Iven towards forming one nation— 
nlways one nntioii All the empires we have known 
III the past and that cost to-day are fonniled on the 
iden ol 'issiniil itioii, ol trying to force human mntr- 
iial into one mould \ ntir whole iden and basis is 
entiirlv iliflerent. (Cheers) You do not wnni to stnn- 
dnidiri' III - iinSioiis of the Rrilish K'n|i!rc ; roll want 
to iIrvrlo|ie them lownrils n urentrr iiationnlity 
The^e e iiiiinunities, the olTHiiriiig of the Mother 
Couiitiv, or lerrilories hke mr own, which have lieeii 
niineved after the vieissitniles of war, must not he 
moulded in nny one pattern. Von want tliem to 
ilevelope on the principle of self-govcrnincnt, and 
therefore vour whole iden is iliflerent (ruin anything, 
that has cvei evisled before. That is the fundamental' 
fact we have to bear in mind—that this British 
Commonwenlth of nations does not stand for stan- 
dardiantion or coiivcntionnlizatlon, but for the fuller, 
richer, and more various life of a>I the nations com¬ 
prised in it. 

Does the British Empire in reality stand 
“for the fuller, richer, and more various 
life” of the people of India ? 

The General went on to ol>servc 

Even the nations which hnve fnnght against it, 
like niy own, must feel that their interests, their lan¬ 
guage, their religion, arc ns safe nnd ns secure under 
the British flag as those of the children of your own 
hoiiseliolfls and your own blood. It is only in pro¬ 
portion ns this is realized that von will fulfil the true 
mission whieli is voiirs. ('heers.) Therefore, it seems 
to me that there is onir one solution, and that is a 
solution supplied hy our past traditions—the tradi¬ 
tions of freedom, self-government, nnd of the fullest 
•levelonment. 

There is no (|Ucstion that the General 
has hit upon the right solution. English¬ 
men sojourning in India may ask them¬ 
selves whether they are trying to “fulfil 
the true mission which is” theirs, hy follow¬ 
ing “the traditions ol freedom, self-govern¬ 
ment, and of the fullest development.” In 
his peroration General Smuts further ex¬ 
patiated on this mission. 

Yon talk of an Imperial tnissinn. I think the Bri¬ 
tish Empire fans only one mission, and that is a 
mission fur liberty and a mission for .greater self- 
development. Yon represent the only system in his¬ 
tory in which a laige number of nations has been 
living in unity. Yon talk abont a leagne of nations. 
Yon are the only league of nations that has ever 
existed. If the lines I am sketching here are correct, 
yon are_ going tu be even more a grent leagne of 
nations in the fntnre ; and if yon are trne to yonr old 
traditions of self-government and freedom and are 
true to those views of yonr future, you ranst exercise 
far greater and a far more beneficial inflncnceon the 
history of mankind tlinn yon have ever done before. 

That is a very big IF. 


General Amnesty to Irish Pristmers. 

The British Government at “home” has 
released all Irish prisoners now in confine¬ 
ment in connection with the recxnt rebel¬ 
lion in Ireland. Though this act of cH- 
lucncy is due to the exigencies of the war 
and to the pressure exerted upon Gnat 
Britain by American and colonial minion, 
we cannot withhold our tribute of praise 
(roni this example of courageous and wise 
slatcsmanship. Curiously enough the news 
of this gcnernl aniticsty to-Irish relxls 
reached India on the da^ the most activ^ 
comtittttional agitator in India, also Irish 
by birth, was deprived of her lilxrty. 

There has been no rebellion in India. 
Men have been imprisoned after trials for 
conspiracy, and interned or deported on 
suspicion, or for inconveniently vigorous 
constitutional agitation. As the conpilia- 
tion of India is not necessary for speedy 
victory or for satisfying public opinion in 
America or the colonies, the release of any 
prisoners, detenus or deportees cannot be 
expected. 

Ireland and the Outride World. 

At the first of a scries of meetings under 
the auspices nt the Canadian Round Table 
held at London, Ontario, Canada, Mr. 
Rowell argued that a necessary prepara¬ 
tion for closer organisation shoulii be the 
concession of Home Rule to Ireland. At 
another meeting, a crowded one, held in 
the KnsscI Theatre at Otawa, Canada, the 
following resolution was enthusiastically 
adopted 

“That with a view to strengtliening the hands of 
the Allies in achieving the ncognitioii of eqnal rirtts 
fnrsm.all Nations and the principle of Nationality, 
against tlie opimsite German principle of military 
domination and <>uvernment without the consent m 
the governed, it is, in the opinion of tliis meeting 
of Canadian citizens, essential, without further delay, 
to confer upon Ireland the free institutions long pro¬ 
mised to her.” 

The following extract will show the 
trend of American opinion and the pressure 
it exerted on England. 

The Times' New York correspondent had taken 
some pains to sonnd American opinion on the anbieet 
and he felt “no hesitation in stating, that from Pre- 
siilent Wilson downwards the people of the country 
feel that now is the ptychologieal moment to solve 
the Irish problem in tne interest of the Allies and, 
above all, in the interest of the most cfifective passible 
participation of the United States in the war.” 
“Those who are aeqnainted with the mind of the 
President,” the correspondent added, know that' 
Iiefore the autocratic (rightfulness of Germany finally 
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drove him into drclariuf; war h>r the salvation of 
democracy be was constantly confronted by two 
argnments wbkh he fonnd It very difficult to answer. 
One of these arguments concerned Russia. When be 
was asked r ‘Do yon tliink the victory of Tsardom 
will be in the interests of democracy ?’ he was re¬ 
duced to silence. The recent revolution dramatically 
removed this obstacle to a clear vision of the issne 
of tlie war us a struggle between democracy and 
autocracy. It dissipated tlie last scruples of the Pre¬ 
sident, but it left Great Hritain in the anumaluus 
light of being the only Power in the democratic 
Untentc which was open to the charge ol ‘oppressing’ 

11 small nation.'’ s 

In his fatnons Ouildhall speech Mr. 
Lloyd George said 

“If he appealed for a setlleiiient in Ireland it was 
hecanse he knew from facts driven into his mind every 
hour that in America, Australia and every otlicr ]mrl, 
it was regarded as one of the essentials of speedy 
victory." 

We learn from New India (June 12,1917) 
that almost iiuinediately after Amcriea’s 
declaration of war, Mr. Mcdill McCormick 
introduced the following resolution into 
the House of Representatives 

Whereas the United States is now at war with the 
German Empire, and whereas the other Great Powers 
at war with the Empire have voiced thrir purtKise to 
secure the rights of small peoples no less than of great, 
therctore be it resolved that the Hnnse of Kepresenln- 
tives send its greetings to the Chamber u{ deputies at 
Rome and at Paris, to the Uuma at Petrograd, to 
the Elousc ol Commons at l<on(lon and Ottawa, to 
the House of Assembly at Cape Town, aud to the 
Ilouse of Representatives at Melbourne and Welling¬ 
ton, and that this House express to the other Cham¬ 
bers the hope that peace shall witness the reslpratinn 
of Belgium and Serbia and the establishment of a 
nnited and self-governing Ireland and Poland. 

Resolved further, that the Speaker of the llunsc 
of Representatives transmit these resolutions to the 
Presidents and Speakers respectivdy of the several 
Chambeiy herein named, 

* The same paper quotes the opinions of 

* Mr. J. F. Fitzgerald, late Mayor of Bos¬ 
ton, of Mr. Justice V. J. Dowling, of the 
Appellate Division of the New York supre¬ 
me court, of the President oi Columbia 
University, of Colonel Harvey, Iklitor of 
the North American Review, of the Mayor 
of New York, and of Archbishop Ireland, 
all asking that Home Rule shall be given 
without further delay to Ireland. Colonel 
RooMTCIt, Mr. Taft, Dr. Charles Eliot, 
Fmident of Harvard University, Cardinal 
Gibbons—all have apiiealcd to Britain to 
do her duty to Ireland and to justify her 
assertion wat she is fighting in the cause 
of liberty. And the Times' correspondent 
at Washington has cabled to hts news¬ 
paper that Americans 

are inclined to attribute the tragedy ul uiii iclatious 


with Ireland tu the same John Ilnllish stupidity that 
prodoced the American Revolution. Since ihrlilster 
criiiaoi 11)14 they have, indeed, begun to sec that 
there me two sides to the question. But the clicct 
of that realisation has been mudified by the War. 
German assertions that we are insiueere in our 
protestations legarding the freedom of small 
Nationalities tend to place ns in a somewhat illogical 
light 

And further that 

when it is a life and death matter, not only to tbr 
British Empire but to the Ircc dciuiicratie institutions 
of the woiltl, that this War sluiiihl he snccesslidly 
prosecuted, British rcpnlatioii loi statesmanship and 
patriotism will snfler badly il siu'l- u sarrifiee to the 
common cause is refined. Invcrseli a settlement will 
immensely increase onr prestige heic, will rlincli^ the 
success of Mr. Balfour's mission, will help (hr I’resi- 
dent to weld his riiuntrynirn together Iwhind a 
vigorous prosecution ul the Wni, and will lender 
iniinitcly smoother Anglo-Aiiiciican rclutiouships. 
London, Dublin, and Belfast have, in fart, the power 
to deal the German Traus-Atlantic intrigue a deadly 
blow. 

India and the Outside World- 

Why docs not tiny natifin exert similar 
pressure on Gr<.at Britain for India, 
though India's political status is far inferi¬ 
or to that of Ireland ? 

Sympathy means iellow-fecling. There 
have been men like Buddha who have had 
&/fow-feeling for the meanest worm ; but 
such souls arc rare. There are men who 
have formed tlicmselves into societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to the lovVer 
animals, not tint of /ef/on'-fccHiig but out 
of compassion. Ordinarily men feel only 
for their fellows. The Irish being Euro¬ 
peans, white men, and Christians, are eoii- 
sidered the tellows of jieoples of European 
extraction dwelling in Aiiicriea and the 
British Colonics. In the day.*! before tlie 
abolition of shivery, even many so-called 
good and pious men did not bclkvc that 
file Negroes were hnman beings, and there¬ 
fore had no sympathy for them. If we 
want practical sympathy we must prove 
that wc are human beings and the fellows 
of other nations. We mu.st be know n, not 
as mere human cattle to be shut out or 
admitted according to the eoiivenii nee of 
“civilised” men, not ns mere producers oi 
raw material, but as real civiliscrs of the 
race whose co-operation is needed for the 

H ress of the world. What our ancestors 
1 anrient times cannot help us much. 
We must show in the living present that 
the workl cannot do without our man¬ 
hood and our .spiritual, moral and intellec¬ 
tual services. We must be creators in the 
sphere of literature and art, seers and 
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discoverers of trulli, inventors, and bene¬ 
factors of maukind. lA't us strive to 
rise and advance, not as a select class, the 
upper ten, but as a whole people, and join 
and help in the forward march of humani¬ 
ty. We ouftht to have intercourse with 
the whole world. A hcrniit-likc existence 
will iii.t do. If we allow the world 
to for^t t our existence, if we do not try 
«mr best to make our true condition known 
.ill over tile world, it wiiuld be foolish to 
i'oi]i|>lnin if the world did not exert its 
iiilhiciice on our behalf. True, the sympa¬ 
thy of ‘'civilised” men is limited by creed, 
colour and race. But the reiiicdy does not 
lie in invci};hinp: a^'aiust such narrow¬ 
ness, particularly as we arc not ourselves 
laultless in this respect, but iii practi¬ 
cally showiiifr to the world that true 
worth is not the inono]«ily of any parti- 
ciil.ir creed, colour or race, and in settiuR 
ail example of a broad syra])athy which is 
no respecter ot creed, colour or race. 

The Champaran Elnquiry Committee. 

We cannot ajiprovc of the constitution 
and personnel of the Committee which the 
Bihar and Ori.ssa Oovernaicnt have 
appointed to enipiire into the relations 
between landlords <iml tenants in the 
Chaiiipaiaii District, incIndinR the Riic- 
yaiicc-. '•! the cultivators against the 
iiidigii-pl iniers. The liiiropcau element is 
lar fo.) preponderant. Cousidcring that 
Ido'id is thicker than water and that, iii 
f lu language of Lord Curzou, administra¬ 
tion and exploitation arc only the two 
aspects of the same kind of work in which 
ollicial and non-ollieial Eurojicans are 
ciifMgcd in India, there is a well founded 
suspicion 111 the public mind that European 
oflieials arc, owing to unconscious prqios- 
.sessions, generally uiiahle to hold the 
hnlance even between Indians and Euro¬ 
peans. 

Freedom and Democracy in South 
Africa. 

Indian (Opinion writes 

A ptililir raocting niiilcr the mtspircs of llie Trans- 
vonl Untisli Inditui Assneiatiun, was held on Sunday, 
6tli iiisl, lit iiotdhcrg'b Rinscope. Fully hve hundred 
Uritish Indians represeiUiug all NectinnB and affiliated 
Agsocintimiti, were present. The Hall was much ton 
mall to hiihishc Katlierinf; and the oruceedlngs were 
marked by Iceliugs of coiisiilernhle indigoiitiou and 
resolve. 

The ('Imirinan of the Tiaiisvnnl British Indian 
AMOClation presided, ami b.nid"Oenflemcn, we 
have met firstly to ixprcs'. om sorrow at t lie death 


of a respected young brother, the latest victim to the 
contempt in which the British Indian of this Province 
is held, and the cruelty to which such unbridled con¬ 
tempt can be carried. Bhula Bhowan was a youug 
Indian gentleman of education, who, a few days bock, 
was travelling on one of the Municipal Tram-cars 
running to Yrededorp, and forcibly thrown off tb^ 
car wlitie it was in motion by a Buropean who 
resented bis presence thereon. Unr yonng brother 
was left in the road unconscious while the tram 
moved on. He never recovered consciousness aqd 
shortly afterwards died. Tlic individual responsible 
fuf this art of brutalFy is still at large, and this 
community is going tu_ know no rest nntil be is 
brought to justice. This is not liecause we are seeking 
revenge or liecause to an Indinn death' is felt to be a 
great calamity. We intend to nip in llic hnd tlic ' 
tendency we observe to be growing to regard Indian 
llic and Indian rights as matters of small account. 

So there is at least one European in the 
British Empire who docs not believe in 
fighting for the freedom and equality of all 
men, and has the courage oi his conviction. 
Ucncrnl Smuts need not despair of finding 
fit audience, though few, for bis lectures on 
the true mission ot the British Empire and 
its traditions of liberty, equality and 
democracy. 

We learn from Indian Opinion that the 
Draft Natal Local Government Ordinance 
attacks the right ot Indians to vote at 
munieijial elections and become Coun¬ 
cillors. This, too, shows that General 
Smuts will find fit audience. 

What have Indians in Natal done that 
they should be deprived ol the Municipal 
vote ? It is they who made Natal the 
“Garden of South Africa.” Many Euro¬ 
pean businesses depend very largely upon 
Indian support and assistance. Indians 
contribute liberally to war funds and take 
their place alongside Europeans on the 
battlefield. It is not right that any 
intelligent section of the peiiplc should 
have no say regarding the spending of the 
rates they pay. Apart from tlic achieve¬ 
ments of Indians in the liighcr regions of 
human endeavour, in the lower sphere of 
politics they have done good work as 
members of tlic British l^rliament, 
members of tlic Imperial War Conference 
and Cabinet, members of the Secretary of 
State’s conncil. Prime Ministers of Indian 
States, Members oi the Executive Councils 
and Legislative Councils of the Viceroy 
and Provincial Governors, &c. It wonid 
be supremely foolish to say that men of 
the same race are unfit to exercise the 
municipal franchise. There are Indians in 
Natal who have been municipal voters and 
even councillors in India. 
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Indians afe con^cllcd to ride on a 
specially<teserved tram-car, separate cars 
having been secretly and illegally estab¬ 
lished for Europeans on certain routes. 
Indians are, moreover, segregated and 
d>mpdled to reside in special areas. These 
facts also show that General Smuts ought 
to have fit audience when he returns to 
lus native.land. Those who object to the 
establishment of sclf-guvcrnment in India 
until the abolition of caste, are requested 
to reflect on the state of things prevailing 
in the S(.lf-guverniug dominion of the 
South African Union. 

Our Public Services Commission 
Number. 

Wc sincerely thank the very few cou- 
iemporarics who have kindly noticed our 
Public Services Commission Number after 
its ppjplicntion. The pnblie demand for it 
has been, ns wc anticipated, veiv very 
small. Though the Number is worth more 
than eight annas, we regret wc cmild not 
m.'ike it letter. Its defects were partly 
due to hurry, which again was due to our 
getting the report from our bookseller 
very late. Government did not think us 
worthy of receiving a copy. We hope the 
many dailies and weeklies, ^:c., which 
Government favoured with copies, have 
made an adequate return in the form of 
numerous notes and articles on the 
Report. 

Representations on the Public Services 
Comnussion Report. 

The United Provinces Congress Com- 
-unittee and twenty-one members of the 
^ 'U. P. Legislative Council have evinced a 
commendahle sense of duty, iccal for public 
welfare and promptness in submitting to 
Government well-reusoned and weighty 
representations on the Report of the 
Public Services Commission. What have 
the great statesmen aud politicians ot 
Bengal done ? 


Finland. 

Free Russia has freed Poland and has 
been “discussing the Finnish demand, in¬ 
cluding nutonomy for Finland under inter¬ 
national guarantees.” In the meantime 
wekamfrom a Reuter’s telegram dated 
Helsingfors, June 22, that “the Finnish 
,, Scieial Democratic Conference has ]>assed 
S', a resolution in favour ot nn independent 
” Finnish Repubfle.” 


Bokhara and Khiva. 

An unobtrusive paragraph in a corner 
of the London “Times” conveys a lesson, 
says India, which we beg to hand on to 
those whom it may concern. We read 
that “in consequence ol tlie influence of the 
revolution in Russia, the Emir of Bokhara 
has published a manifesto promising ex¬ 
tensive internal reforms anil Lontoming 
an order to set at liberty all persons de¬ 
tained in the prisons.” A himilar aunounee- 
mcnl has been made by the Kliaii of K 14 va. 

Present Wilton’s Flag Day Speech., 

In the course of his “Flag Day" address 
in Washington Aloiiument grounds. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, reierring to the intrigues and 
other sinister endeavours of the Germans, 
said 

Tlicir prehcnl pailicnlar iiiin is to deceive nil those 
who throuf{hnut the world stand Inr rights ol peoples 
and seir-fruveniuieiit ol tiatiou», for they eee what 
immense strength the iorccs of justire and libetolism 
are gathering out oi this war They are iniploying 
the LiIkioIs in their entei prises, Imt let them once 
succeed and tliese men, iiiiw tlicir tools, will lie ground 
to p iwder beneath the weight of a great military 
ISmpire. 

It would he good In have a list of all 
those nations who “stand lor rights of 
peoples and sdf-govcrnnicnt of nations" 
"throughout the world’’, both in profession 
and in practice. 

President Wilson concluded by decla¬ 
ring 

We shall makegood nilii oiir lives and iorlutics 
the great iailh to wliieh we were hoin and a new 
glory sliall shine iii the face ui out people. 

We wish Americans godspeed in their 
noble resolve. But will they please rcinein- 
hcr that the world cannot he free until 
India posses.ses civic freedom ? 

American Labour on Democracy for all 
the World. 

Mr. Gompers, President of the American 
Fedcratiem ol Labour, li£i.s cabled to Mr. 
Duncan, the Labour delegate in the 
American mission to Russia, ndvising him 
to attend, if invited, the conference in 
Pc*trograd to consider the advisability of 
calling a world congress of Socitdists and 
Trade Unionists. Mr. Gompers continues : 
“Of course you will insist on the accept¬ 
ance of the fundamental principles of 
democracy for every counityancl also on 
the necessity tor all people of each country 
living their own lives and working out 
their own destinies. America entered the 
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war in order to safeguard these principles 
and American labour will fight for the 
destruction of autocracy and the victori¬ 
ous establishment and maintenance of 
democracy.” 

Remember that India is a country and 
its inhabitants are a people. 

Ifthc unity oi India and ol her peoples 
be denied, let the principles of democracy 
be acrepted lor Sind, I’nnjab, Oudh, 
Bengal, Bihar, Maharastra, Andhra, 
Gnjarat, &c., separately; for these at 
leiiat countries. 

■ British Note to Russia on AlUad 
War Mms. 

His Majesty’s Government's reply to 
the Russian Note regarding the Allied war 
aims states that they heartily concur in 
the sentiment of the uroclamation to the 
Russian peo]>]e which declared that free 
Russia did not propose to dominate other 
peoples or deprive them of their national 
patrimony or forcibly to acquire foreign 
territory. The reply proceeds : 

Great Britain did not enter the war as a war of 
comjuest. and arc not continuing it for any Mic'h 
oljects. Their purpose was at tlie outset to protect 
their existence and enforce lespect ior international 
cngHgements. .tnotbrr object ii>ui now been added, 
nainay, liberation of tlie pupulBiions oppressed by 
alien tyranny. The Oovemment heartily rejoices at 
free Russia's iniention oithe liberation of Boland— 
not only Poland winch old Russian autocracy ruled 
but eqnally that within the Germanic Bmpire. British 
democracy wish Russia God s|ieed in this enterprise. 
Bnond everything we must seek a settlement which 
will secure the happiness and contentment ol peoples 
and take awny all fegitiinate causes tor future wars. 

We understand the meanings ol words, 
and, in case of need, have several English 
dictionaries at hand. 

President Wilson’s Message to the 
Russian People. 

We print below the eoneluiling para¬ 
graphs of President Wilson’s noble and 
hope-inspiring message to the Russian 
IKOple. 

We nre fighting again for the Liberty of Sclf- 
Govemnient and the undutated development of all 
Peoples r and every lealure of the settlement that 
concludes this War must be conceived nnd executed 
for tlie pnipose. Wrongs must brst be righted and 
then adeqnate safegnnrds mnst he created to prevent 
their being recommitted. We ought not to consider 
any remrdiis merely because they have a pleasing, 
sonorous soliiid: practical questions can be settlM 
onlv by practical means. 

Phrases will not accumplisb this lesnlt. Effective 
nadjustments will nnd whatever rea^nstments are 
necessary must be made; but they must luUow a 


principle and that principle is plain. Mo people mnst 
be forced nnder a sovereignty nndcr which it does not 
wish to live; no territoiy mnst change hands except 
for the purpose of securing to those who inhabit it a 
fair chance of life and liberty ; no indemnities mnst 
be insisted on except those that constitute payment 
for manilest wrongs done; no readjustments qf 
power must be made except such as will tend to 
secure the future peace of the world and the future 
welfare and hamuncss of its peoples and then the 
Pree Peojiles of toe World mnst draw tueetber in a 
common covenant, some genuine practical co-opera¬ 
tion that will in cHect combine their force to secure 
peace and justice in the dealings of Nations with one 
another. Brotherhood of mankind must no longer 
be a fair but empty phrase. It must be given a 
structure of force and reality. Nations must realise 
their common life and efiect a workable partnership' 
to secure that life against the aggressions of an 
autiwratic self-pleasing power. For these things we 
can afford to pour out blood and treasure, fur these 
nre things we have always ptofessed to desire and 
nnless we pour out blood and treasure now and sne- 
cced, we may never lie able to unite or show a con¬ 
quering loree again in the great cause of Human 
Liberty. The day has come to conquer or submit. 
It iurcc and ontoeracy can divide us they will over¬ 
come us It nc stand together, victory is certain 
and the Liberty which victory will secure. We can 
afford thA to lie geiiciiius but cannot afford then or 
now to be wiak or omit any single giiarautee ui 
justice and security.—(Reu.) 

Has America any message for India ? 

“The Present Crisis” 

Hv Jambs Ki'ssbi. Lowell. 

“For mdiikiiid arc one in spiiit, 

nnd an instinct beais along, 
Round the earth's electric circle, 

the swilt Hash of right or wrong ; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, 

yet Humanity’s vast fiame. 
Through its oceau-snndered fibres 

tcels the gush of joy or shame 
la the gain or loss oi one race 

all the rest have eqnal claim.” 

Not “subject races”, but "Partner 
Nations”. 

In the fiurly long summary of the Pre¬ 
mier's Guildhall speech which Reuter cab¬ 
led out to India, there was a very simi- 
ficant omission. Towards the close of his 
speech Mr. Lloyd George stiid that he bad 
only two more points and that one was 
about Ireland. Reuter gave a summary of 
Mr. George’s plea for Ireland, but did not 
transmit a word ol his observations on 
“the other matter”, namely, India. Here 
is the passage. 

The other matter is Indio. Germany's greatest 
disappointment in this war has been India. (CbnrB). 
She nos had many disappointments ; she has bad no 
worse than India. She expected w^ition, distrac¬ 
tion, disaffection, disloyalty ; she expected the forces 
of Britain to be absorbed upon the task of subdaiifg 
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and Bttppreiaii^. What did she find 7 Eaf’er, en¬ 
thusiastic, loyal help to the Empire from India. 
(Cheers). 1 think they are entitled to ask that those 
loyal myriads should feci nut that they were subject 
races of the E.npire, but partner nations. Both these 
ipiestioiis rcijuirc bold statesmanship. Timidity, 
umorousness, faintiieartedness abliorrent in peace or 
war, in war is fatal. (Cheers). Britain, which has 
faced the problems of war with a cunra^e that hu 
aindzed the world, iimst lace the problems of peace 
in the same K>^ot strength. 

We do not know who made this omis¬ 
sion, and \vh.v. It was a perfectly un¬ 
necessary piece of foolishness. For it is well- 
known that the words of British states¬ 
men, and even of British sovereigns, need 
not be understood and given effect to in 
their ordinaiy sense cast ot Suez. Meanwhile 
we note that the Premier’s declaration 
that Indians should not be treated as sub¬ 
ject races has caused rejoicing in France. 
But will France or any other of the Allies 
keep watch how Mr. Lloyd George’s im- 
lira promise is kept ? Should he tail to 
eep it, Germany is sure to try to make 
capital out of the failure. 

“There is only one form of 
Government’’ 

Mr. Balfour had a magnificent recep¬ 
tion when he addressed both the Houses 
of Parliament in Canada on May 29. We 
^notc one passage from his speech and 
italicise one sentence. lie said : 

"Wherever you find free democracy and 
the spirit of liberty abroad, that great 
spirit of self-development on national lines, 
there you find the friends of the Allies and 
enemies of the Central Powers. We are con- 
^'iaced that there is only one form of 
government, whatever it may be called, 
namely, where the nhimatc control is in 
the hands of the people. We have staked 
our last dollar on this and if democracy 
fails US we ate bankrupt indeed. But we 
know that democracy will not fail us.’’ 
(Cheers.) 

As in Mr. Balfour's opinion there is only 
one form of government, namely, where the 
ultimate control is in the hands of the 
people, and as in India there is no sneh 
control, is there any government in India, 
or is there not ? Will democrat not fail 
the British people in their dealtugs with 
India or will it not ? 

There is one sentence in Balfour’s ad- 
'dress to which we desire to draw the 
attention of otir people. It is : ^'Patriot- 
ism overcomes all di&cnltks." We need 
to remember, however, that patriotism 


consists, not in gettii^ angry and shout¬ 
ing, but in love, sacri^ and service. 

Why the Bom are fighliitg. 

Speaking at the Empire Day celebration 
at Stepney, General Smuts said 

“I am a barbarian from the Vridt, a Boer who 
fought for three ycais against yuu when you were 
very wrong indeed. However, we have helped to 
ronverl yon iiiiil win yon liacU to the right road of 
freedom and lilicrty, and on thal road vou tire now 
tiiaking the biggest struggle in your whole history. 1 
am fighting with you and not 1 alone hut thousands 
of tny old companions oi the Boer war. Whatefaas 
brought these men into the struggle ? 1 don't tbiuk 
it is love of the British Empire. It is thal they SkI 
what yon all M that the greatest, the most precious ■ 
and most spiritual forces ot human race arc at stake. 
Either we are going into the iiilnre under the drill 
sergeant or of Prussian lines or we shall move for¬ 
ward as free men and women. It is not a battle of 
tile British Islands or of the Hiitish Empire. It Is a 
battle of the world and when success is achieved I 
hope we may ail be happy, and now we fought ior a 
lasting peace fur mankind and that furccnlnrien war 
will nut be lieard of again on earth.” 

Who are meant by “we’’ and "man¬ 
kind” and what kind of "peoec” will “Bub- 
ject races” enjoy ? 

“The Anglo-Saxon Creed.” 

In the course of liis address at the 
dinner given to him at the London Savoy 
Hotel by the Pdgrims’ Club, Ur. Page, the 
.\merican ambassador, said : 

We arc come to nave our own honour and to up¬ 
hold our ideals—come on pro vocation done directly 
to ns. (“Hear, bear.”) Bnt we arc come also for the 
preservation, the deepening, and the extension of 
liee goveinmcnt. Our creed is the simple and im- 
inorinl creed ot democracy, which means government 
set up by the governed , fur Ibis alone can prevent 
physical or intellectual or moral enslavement. This 
IS the ideal towards which the whole world is now 
moving along Iduody paths. It is a colossal up- 
heavid wlikb will luni tlie world into a better home 
for free men. 

Does this “Anglo-saxon creed” hokl 
good in India ? 

Mr- Barnes on British Prindples. 

The Right Honourable Mr. G. N. Ber¬ 
nes made his first speech as a member of 
the war cabinet cn June 2ist. It gives 
some idea of British political principles 
as they are professed and understood in 
England. He said : “We stood for the prin¬ 
ciple of each nation living its own life in its 
own way. The Central Powers stood for 
letting each nation live as they ordered.” 

It m to be hoped our Government has 
interned or sent out of the country all 
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Central Powers cituens. India can be free 
from the tear of coercion only in that way. 

Mr. Hemes also said ; “We were not out 
to fight the German people, but we wew 
out mr the hla-ration of all peoples.” This 
is indeed a very noble objeet, especially if 
it can be accomplished, both within and 
without Hie British Empire. Englishmen 
oiifi^t to be convineed that India is not a 
frceeountry, it stands in need of libera¬ 
tion. For when Russia overthrew the 
tsardom, Mr. Lloyd George, the British 
Premier, descrilicd the Russians as a “free 
people,” meaning that they were not free 
riefore. Yet they were independent and 
had their parliament e.alled the Duma. De¬ 
pendent India without any kind of parlia¬ 
ment eertaiiily,thcn, re(|uircs at least home 
rule, in order that “the liberation of all 
(leoples” may be an accomplished fact. 

Russian Mission to America. 

M. Baehvctiefl, head of the Russian 
Mission, in a statement to the Amertean 
people avowed Russia’s consecration to 
war with tlie German autocraey to the 
end. “Only through vietory eould stable 
world peace and the fruits of the Russian 
revdution be secured. 1 he Russian people 
thoroughly understood and were fully con¬ 
vinced that it was absolutely necessary 
to root out the autocratic principles 
which iiiulcriay German miliUtrism that 
threatened the peace, freedom and happi¬ 
ness of the world." 

There is no doubt that the Germans 
are greatly to blame. But is it certain 
that autocratic principles and militarism 
are exclusively German ? On his first public 
appearance in England since his return 
from America, Mr. Balfour also said : 

President Wilson's lalciit speech lomied a complete 
lustificBtion of the great alliance ot nations loving 
liberty, ogamst monstnius tyranny and coercion ol 
the civUned world which was promised, if we sub 
mitted to an inconclusive and indectnal peace 

This is true. But we do not think that 
monstrous tyranny and coercion of the 
civilised world, and particularly of the 
“nnctvilised” world, will disappear from 
the face -of the earth with the crushing of 
Germany. That devoutly wished for 
c onsumm ation can not be brought about 
without a change of heart throughout the 
“civilised” world, as General Smuts 
observed in efiect on a recent occasion. . 


Poland in the House of Commons. 

The following question and answer 
which took place in the House of Commons 
on April 26, shonld be found interesting 

• 

Mr. II. Samnel (L—Cleveland), for Mr. Asquith, 
asked whether llis Majesty’s Government was now 
in a position to make any statement in regard to 
Poland. 

Ml nmiai Law As the Honse is aware, one of 
t[ie hrst acts ul tlic Kusbiaii Provisional Government 
w<t8 to issue a proclamation to the Poles recognising 
their right to dciidi their own destinies, and stating 
that the creation ol an independent Polish State 
would be a suie guaiantce of durable peace in Europe^ 
(Chteis) I am cuiihdent I rightly interpret the feel¬ 
ing ol this House when 1 sny we welcome the declara¬ 
tion, und look forward to the time when, thanks to 
the liberal niiil statesmanlike action of the Provisional 
Russian Government—(cheers)—Poland will appear 
again in international life, and take lier share with 
other Nations in working lor the common good of 
civilisation (Cheers). Uur efforts in the War will be 
directed towards helping Poland to realise her miity 
on the lines described in the Russian proclamation, 
that IB to sajr, under c mditions which will make her 
stning .ind iiidcpcndeiit We hope that after the 
War Great Britain will rcitiain united to Poland in 
bonds of cl jse liiendship (Cheers). 

Poland has been, on the whole, under 
German, Austrian and Russian despotism 
for a longer period than India has been 
under the benevolent rule of the British 
people. We have learned from many British 
authors and journalists that the oppressors 
of Poland never made any eftorts to fit her 
for sell-rule un the other band our rulers 
claim that they have been continually 
giving us a training in the art of self- 
government. And the achievements of the 
Poles in any sphere of human endeavour, 
including the art of government, cannot 
be said to surpass those of the Indians. 
Nor have they won their freedom by a war 
ot independence. British statesmen ac¬ 
knowledge with enthnsiasm that Poland 
is fit for independent existence. But in India 
they intern people apparently for demand¬ 
ing a qualified home rule after the war. 
What is the explanation ? 

A Lesson from the Philippines. 

The Filipinos have received fully res¬ 
ponsible scll-govcryment after some 17 or 
18 years of American occupation. Much is 
said now-a-days about the stages of politi¬ 
cal progress, about thefcarfulcharacter of 
catastrophic changes, &c. The followin g 
extract from General Frank McIntyre^ 
report to the Secretary of War, U. S. A., 
dated March 1,191S, will show how fit 
the Filipinos were for even municipal self- 
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government sixteen, ten, nnd seven years 
ago: 

“The principal difficulties encountered in 
the incqption of selt-governmcnt in the 
municipalities were summarized, in the 
‘Philippine Commission’s report for 1901, 
as follows: 

TIu educated people tlieuiMlvcR, thoui;h hill of 
phraies concetaipg liberty, have but a fuiot euacep- 
tion of nbat real civil liberty U and the mutual sclf- 
lestraint which is involved in its iiiaintenance. They 
find it hard to understand the division of powers* in 
a government and tbe limitations that arc operative 
upon all officers, no matter bow high. In the muni¬ 
cipalities, in the Spanish days, what tbe friar did 
not control the presidente did, nnd the people knew 
and expected no limit to his anthority. This is the ■ 
diffienlty we now enconnter in the organization of the 
municipality. Tbe presidente fails to observe the 
limitations upon his power and the people are too 
submissive to press them. 

“Manifestly this condition called for the 
eduction of the inhabitants of the muni- 
cip^ties and their officials in the duties of 
local self-government. In addition to the 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utilized to this end, so that each 
American, whether employed as school¬ 
teacher, engineer, or otherwise, should 
give that element of personal help, which 
would be the more valuable because it was 
free from the shadow of official authority. 
The Americans were few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efforts 
were slow in producing enough results to 
make much showing. 

“A more careful ^ministration of muni¬ 
cipal affairs became necessary. Governor 
General Smith in his message of October 
16,1907, to the inaugural session of the 
Philippine Legislature summed up condi¬ 
tions as follows: 

In many of the mnnicipalities tbe expeiiilitures of 

{ lublic money have been nnwise, not to say wasteful 
n 88 mnnicipalities ont of C8,'i the entire revenue was 
expended fur salaries and nut a single cent was 
devoted to public betterments cr improvements. 

“Two hundred and twenty six munici¬ 
palities 

spent on public works less than 10 per cent. Such a 
condition of affairs is to be deplored, and the Com¬ 
mission was obliged to pass a law within the last 
few months prohibiting mnnicipalities from spending 
for salaries more than a fixed percentage of their 
revenues. 

“Fifteen months later Governor General 
Smith, in his message to the Legiriature, 
Febrnuy 1,1909, reviewed municipal 
conditions as follows: 

Nearly all tbe municipalities made great sacrifices 
in tbe interests of edneation, and especially to secure 
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school buildings and adequate school accommoda¬ 
tions, but there the interest in making cxpcniiiturcs 
for purposes other than salaries and wages ended, at 
least in most of the municipalities. It must be 
admitted that tbe law putting a limit on the gross 
amount which might be expended for municipal 
salaries and wages was to a certain extent a restric¬ 
tion of the autonomic powers originally cuncedcil to 
municipal governments, but it was an interiereiice 
with municipal antunomy completely justified by 
hard experience and mure than five years oi wanton 
waste of the public moneys. 

Prior to the passage of An No 1733,* 99 per 
cent, of the municipalities, cm. lulling the city ot 
Manila, had no fire depaitiurnts of any kind.... 
Nvery year.great loss was caused by conflagra¬ 

tions. 

Onripg tbe year lUllS the (tuvernor C.cnergl per- 
Bunally visited some 2UI> inunicipalilirs, and 'in not 
more than half a dozen did he encounter u police force 

that was worthy of the name.Tlic municipal 

policeman of thrae Islands, as a ruie, docs nut rise 
to the dignity of the ordinary house servant, and in 
a great majority of cases performs no higher dnties. 

.With five or six exceptions, tlie entire municipal 

police force, as it is organized and disciplined tu-day, 
might be abolished without any evil results what¬ 
ever. ■ • ■ He is appointed, as a rule, nut hecanse 
of his intelligence, his nprightiiess ol charucter, and 
his physical fitness, bnt because of his relationship 
to tne appointing power or by reason of the political 
services which either lie nr his powerfnl filcnds have 
rendered to that official.” 

Evidently the Americans were bent on 
making the Filipinos free. They did not, 
therefore, make any of tGc latter's failures 
or shortcoming.s an excuse for indefinitely 
lengthening any of the preparatory 
“stages” of training in the profoundly abs¬ 
truse and highly mysterious art of self- 
government. 

Indentured Emigration not to be revived. 

On May 23 Mr. Chamberlain stated in 
the House of Commons that indentured 
emigration from India would not be 
revived. This is good so far as it goes. 
But labour emigration under any kind of 
arrangement ought not to be allowed for 
at least a decade to places like Fiji. 

Students proclumed as a “crinunal tribe.” 

The Krishnanath College, Berhampur, is 
an institution entirely maintained by 
Maharaja Sir Maniudra Chandra Nandi, 
without a pice of subsidy from Govern¬ 
ment ; but its Governing Body is presided 
over by the local magistrate. The new 
term of the college begins on 10th July 
next,'and the Principal, under orders of the 

* "To reduce this preventable loss tbe Commission 
passed this act, requiring each municipality to provide 
at least bneketa and ladders and to drill its police 
force, witb any volunteers, as a fire department.^' 
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(lovcrnine Body, has issncd the lollowiiig 
rules about adniissinn to it 

Students resident in the district or 
already in tlic eoIleKi* will be first taken 
and tiicn students of the neighbouring 
districts in the Presidency and Burdwan 
Divisions. But “students from other 
Divisions,—i.e., what was formerly East 
lieaj’al—may be admitted on production 
of /foot! mill lehahlc credenlinh.'' 

We have so long been accustomed to 
lead of credcttiiah as being prcsentixl by 
anit).issadors extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary. As Herhampur has not 
been selected lor the Peace Congress after 
the ]>rescnt Armageddon, the word creden¬ 
tials has been clearly used by the I^ndpal 
in the sense of passjiorts. So matters have 
come to this pass that a student from one 
part of Bengal cannot go to another part 
of the same province without producing a 
certificate of identity and character like 
members of the proclaimed criminal tribes 
such as the Magbia Domes, or persons 
visiting a foreign country. We arc not 
told hythc Principal, Krishnanath College, 
whether these “credentials” must be rise 
by tlic loc.il C.l.D. 

A year and a half ago the D.P.I. of 
Bihar issncd a notice (printed in this Re¬ 
view) ordering tliat every student of a 
difieri'nt province wishing to join any 
Government or private college in his 
charge must produce certificates of respec¬ 
tability anil character from two men of 
pocitioii in the district from which lie was 
coming. This policy of keeping Indian 
provinces apart like water-tight compart¬ 
ments, lias been first applied by Maharaja 
Maniiidra Chandra to districts of the saiue 
province. So much for the promotion of 
Indian soliilarity and national homogc- 
neij^. 

The root-canse of this policy of suspi¬ 
cion is the occurrence of political crimes 
nscrilicd to Eastern Bengal. In Ireland 
the “natives” have committed a hundred 
times ns many political murders and 
dacoities as the people of Eastern Bengal. 
Tlicy have also licen recently responsible 
tor a bloody rebellion. But no student 
from Sligo is required to produce “good 
and reliable credentials” before he can 
enter Trinity College, Dublin, and no stu¬ 
dent from Kilam^ has to file two certifi¬ 
cates from men of position in his district 
lieforehe can lie admitted to Maynooth 
'College 


Sinn-Femers and Indian Yoadu. 

Un 15th June the Prime Minister 
announced that all the Sinn Fein prisoners 
would be released unconditionaBy, as a 
step towards Irish conciliation. Let us 
consider what these men had done : Oti 
April 26, 1916, they proclaimed an Irish 
Republic, seized a quarter of Dublin and 
made an assault upon the residence of the 
Viceroy (Dublin Castle). They shot down 
innocent soldiers walking unarmed in the 
streets and many civilians. The rebellion 
lasted a week and before it could be sup¬ 
pressed the casualties on both sides ex¬ 
ceeded that of a regular battle in a great 
war. Fourteen persons were tried by 
court martial and shot (some by a British 
officer who was subsequently found to be 
insane), and in addition Sir Roger Case¬ 
ment was hanged after a regular trial by a 
jury. Three thousand persons were (^rest¬ 
ed, out of whom above a thousand were 
detained in England. And now they have 
all been released. 

In Bengal more than 800 of our young- 
men, some of them the best graduates of 
our University and several known only for 
their unselfish devotion to social service, 
have been kept in prison without a trial, 
without being given a full opportunity to 
answer the calumnies of their enemies and 
the hearsay recorded against them in the 
I’olice dossiers, nnd in the absence of any 
act of treason here which may bear the 
ghost of a resemblance to the Sinn Fein 
rising. These unhappy youths have been 
rotting in their cells or in unhealthy vil¬ 
lages ot detention, and months and years 
are passing away, and still more young 
men are being interned! If the energy 
that is now being directed to hunting new 
“cases” had been turned to giving a fair 
trial to the old detenus, many of them 
might have been restored to liberty. O, 
for a Lloyd George in India! 

When the Sinn Fein rising took place, 
the Statesman censured us for our criticism 
of the rei^ of suspicion established by the. 
C.I.D. in Bengal and told us to wait and 
sec how the British Government simpres- 
sed that rising. We have waited ana seen. 

Compedtioa for the Public Service. 

As early as 1863, Sir George Otto Tre¬ 
velyan wrote in his charming sketches of 
India (the Competitionw&llah) as to tte 
licst method of recruiting the public 
services: 
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"tfe must nut cloae ottf cjrci to the undoubted 
advantages of cunipcMtion... A gcutlenian in very 
high office ont here (Calcutta) proposes that the Sec¬ 
retary of State ahootd name twice as many candi¬ 
dates at there are vacancies (in the I.C.S j and that 
l|)e half uf these should be selected by a searching 
competitive examination. Bntit is inipissible fora 
statesman with his hands fuli uf wuih, to make, un 
his own jndgment, a targe number of appointments. 
He must ray on the recominendatiou of others... 
Suppose twenty vacaucies, and a SeiYctary fur India 
with free opinions on the matter of patronage. Whiu 
would be easier Ilian to nominate twenty favoured 
candidates, and twenty youths who had laiicd three 
limes ranniiig an the preliminary examination at 
Cambridge ? The oniy rhaiicc tor a man, without 
interest, would be to feign exlrciiic incapacity, and, 
then to burst on tlie horror-struck examiners with ii 
flood of unsuspected iniormation and latent genius.” 

The examination for the Finance De¬ 
partment of India last year pres..‘ntcd an 
illustration of these words which would 
hare been amusing but for its deplorable 
resulljM lowering the calibre of our public 
seiTira. Wc absolve Sir William Meyer of 
any “Jrce opinions on the matter of patron¬ 
age", for he had no hand in the matter. 
But the case will convince him how as the 
result of the present ‘‘favour cam competi¬ 
tion" system for filling the enrolled aji- 
pointments of the Finance Department, he 
IS not getting the best Indian talent which 
he could have caught for the same pay 
under a free and fair system of competi¬ 
tion. 

The Finance Department greatly needs 
men trained in Folitical Economy. In 
1916 a local Government, (let us call it 
Bombay), sent up the names of certain 
duffers .and that of the best graduate in 
Economics in the whole university (First 
'*£lass First in Honours and also in m.a. 
Economies) as its nominees for the com¬ 
petitive examination. But the father-in- 
law of the brother of one of these duffers 
sent an anonymous letter to Simla calum¬ 
niating the best candidate on the ground 
that his brother was interned on suspi¬ 
cion! The Government of India, on tlie 
strength of this letter , refused to let the 
‘‘Senior Economist” sit for the examina¬ 
tion, and the result was that all the three 
posts in 1916 went to—let us call them 
Burmans—who already fill 00 p.c. of the 
higher posts in the Finance Department. 
This is what Sir William Meyer gets as 
his money’s worth I 

CtnnpuItary'Ediication for Girls 
in Mysore. 

An important proposition discussed by 
the recent Mysore Iwononiic Conference, 


related to making education of girls up to 
the age of nine universal and compulsory. 
Principal C. R. Reddy of the Maharajah’s 
College, who moved the proposition, 
stated that public seutinient was in 
favour 1)1 compulsion. He said that Uie 
Ladies'Associations were iu favour of com¬ 
pulsion. The Bangalore Municipality 
which expressed itself a gainst eompulsion 
hsul written to sa.v that while women 
were for compulsion men weie conserva¬ 
tive. Mr. Reddy slated that he generally 
approved the idea of enforcing eoiiipiilsnry 
education in the ease ot girls hetweeiiftlK 
\ages of 6 and 10. The proposition pro\ ok- 
cd considerable discussion and iu the end 
was carried by a majority ol one vote. 

We rceoril this with pleasure. 

Round Table Philanthropy & India. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis's letter to the people 
of India should not lull them into a sense 
of false security. The Round Table Political 
rhilanthropists are busy in Canada. From 
a cable received troin its Toronto corres¬ 
pondent and printed in the London 7'iuu:s 
of April 29tli, we learn that at a Round 
Table public mfecling held at London, 
Ontario, Mr. Flavcll demanded for Cana¬ 
dians the right of full citixcnsliip in the 
Empire and urged the acceptance of full 
responsibility for the delence ol the Empire, 
and even proportiouatc rcsponsihtlitv tor 
Ibe Gorcrameut ot India and Egypt. 
What eagerness lo share the white man's 
burden! 

Unless India can secure Home Rule 
early enough, she may get :ui extra dose 
of other-ruk. 

And, by the by, if the Camulians can 
agitate lor the right of liil citizenship and 
of governing India and Egypt, too, ‘‘at 
a time when every man ought to show 
his loyalty to the British Empire by coii- 
ecntratiiig every effort and straining ever^ 
nerve to secure the triumph of our arms, ’ 
why can’t we discuss ‘‘controversial 
topics”? 

Sinn Fein. 

The *cour!igcoiis and far-seeing states¬ 
manship of Mr. Lliyd George and his 
colleagues in the cabinet in giving u 
general amnesty to all Irkh rebels in prison 
and allotting five seats to the Sinn-Fcincrs 
in the Irish Convention which is to draft 
a scheme of Home Rule for Ireland, cannot 
he fullv measured and ai»preeiated without 
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a knowledge of recent Sinn Fein doings 
and hap]x;nings. 

Th«* Nationalist pjirty no longer re¬ 
presents the Irish nation, says a special 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail, 
writing Irom the South of Ireland, for the 
great inn)only of the people of the West 
and South now profess the doctrines of 
Sitiii rein. Tie writes with but little sym¬ 
pathy for the Irish ranse, and says: 

‘ I lure IS nut the slightest donbt that here, as 
iKcwlii-ie thinughout the country, Sinn Fein as an 
icoiiiiiiiir iuicc has grown and is growing tremen- 
diiuV>. A phoenix brood has arisen out ot tlie nshes 
III Snckviile Street, and thoughiherc is no actual Sinn-, 
Frin _ pal tjr, tlie inuveincnt is broken up into many' 
smnii grouiAi, each trying to hud an outlet tor 
nitioii 

“1 liey ruusist ol rcluls ol varj ing degrees—from 
out-nnd out Siiin-l'clnrrs, n hose lavorite diet is 
giin|iii\vilti and gas and coiiipiete isolation from 
iiiiytliing and cveiytliing English, to tlie constitu 
tionnl binn-Fciner, who would elect ineiubeis of his 
elan *o tlie impellal T'orliaincnt, provided they were 
in iaviii ol eouiplcte separation. These firm two of 
the St veil degrees ol Nationalists who to-day add to 
the eiiniplexilv of Irish afiaiis in Ireland, and who 
include the O’itiieintcs, who arc out for that kind 
tilriiiiiili.itiiiii wliicli means “It-you-don’t-agree-with 
me J willlirtak voui skull’ , the Kedmondites, whose 
pnlicv IS said Ittrc to be to make a Tammany Hall 
111 llulilin Castle , the Iiisb Nation I.«ague in Ulster, 
umi the I’liitition party. Through all these the Sinn- 
Feni clement is sweeping like a strung spring-tide, 
nnd 1 (1111 assuicd by thoughtful and observant 
Uniuiiists 'ind men ut aiians here that it there was 
a general liertion in Irctand to-morrow Sinn Fein 
would sw.'ep the bonid. Most ot the national schools 
Hie iiio(iii.iiid, and inoculated deeply, with the Sinn- 
rcingtiiii the women aie spreading it in innume- 
1 ill lie Wills, and III the streets at night the Sinn-Fein 
■ allvnig song is sung with united ieivor ' 

According to tlie Dublin correspondent 
of tbc l^oiidon Times a Sinn Fein conven¬ 
tion was held on April 19th at wW’h 
“vfites of honour were proposed in 
nil iniity ot tlie men who had lalleii in the 
rebellion and ol those who were now in 
prison and exile.” And the meeting passed 
these votes amidst eheers for the non-ex¬ 
istent Irish Repubitc. The principal busi¬ 
ness transacted at the meeting was the 
adoption of a declaration "proclaiming 
Ireland to lie a separate nation; asserting 
her right to Ire^om from all foreign 
control; and denying the authority of anv 
foreign I’arliament to make laws for 
Ireland; aflirmiiig tlie right of the Irish 
people to declare that their will is law 
and to cnioree their decisions in their own 
land without let or hiudrance from any 
other country; maintaining the status of 
Ireland as a distinct nation and demanding 


representation at the Peace Conference; 
affirming that it is the duty of the Peace 
Conference to guarantee the liberty of the 
nations calling for their intervention and 
to release small nations from the control 
of greater ones; and asserting that their 
claim for complete independence was 
founded on human rights and the laws of 
nations.” 

II The gathering also proclaimed that 
"Ireland had always fought against 
foreign rule, and they bound themselves to 
use every means in their power to obtain 
'complete liberty for their country.” 

Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues 
undoubtedly hope that as they have met 
the Sinn-Feiners half way, the latter will 
also give up their irrecon^able attitude. 
But whether that hope be realised or not, 
there can be no (|ucstinn that they have 
given proof of great courage and ^ates- 
manship. 

Memorandum on Indian Emigration. 

The Blue Book of the proceedings of the 
Imperial Conference contains, among 
otlier things a memorandum on emigra¬ 
tion from India to the Dominions, which 
\yas presented by the Indian “representa¬ 
tives” and which the conference recom¬ 
mended to the favourable consideration of 
the Governments concerned. Let us con¬ 
sider one by one the recommendations 
contained in the memorandum. 

First, as regards Indians already nermaiieiitly 
settled in the Doniinious, that they shonld be allowed 
to bung in their wives (snbject to the rnie of mono¬ 
gamy) and minor children and in other respects 
ahunid not he less pnvileged than the Japanese 
settled immigrants. 

If acixpted, this proposal would result 
in some improvement on the present state 
of things, and is, therefore, good, so far 
as it goes. Of course, polygamy is an evil, 
and ought not to be countenanced. But 
it is not a worw evil than prostitution. 
Hence, considering that the Dominions 
tolerate prostitution, tiiey ought not to 
be so squeamish as to exclude all the other 
wives and their children except one and 
her children, of an Indian a/ready settled 
in the Dominions who hai married more 
than one wile before he emigrated from 
India. Of course, he must otter strictly 
legal prool of such marriages. And the 
Dominions may pass a law laying down 
that this concession is not to apply to the 
eases of fresh emigrants, but only to those 
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already settled. We make this suggestion, 
not in the interests of the polygamous 
men but in that of their additional wives 
and their children. These wives, married, 
(or the most part, in their infancy or child¬ 
hood, are not responsible tor their hus¬ 
bands being polygamous. Nor are their 
children responsible. They ought not, 
therefore, to oe deprived of the advantage 
of being protected and maintained by their 
husbands and fathers. * 

Regarding the last clause of the pro¬ 
posal our opinion is that it sdiould read as 
follows: “in other respects [liidiaiis 
already permanently settled in the Domi-'*' 
nions] should not be less privileged than 
the Japanese or European settled im¬ 
migrants.” It is not true that all Asuatics 
arc inferior to all Europeans ; it is a fact 
that some Asiatics, some Indians, even of 
the Iftboring class, are superior to some 
Europeans. Therefore, Indians ought to 
have the same privileges as European immi¬ 
grants, particularly as Indians belong to 
the British Empire, which is not the ease 
with many European immigrants. 

Secondly, that fulnre admusions oi Indiana fur 
labour or settlement should, il possible, be regulated 
on lines similar to and not less favourable than 
those governiug the adiiiissuin of any other Asiatic 
race. 

Why “ofany other Asiatic race?” It 
ought to be “of any race, Asiatic or 
European.” Discrimination, when neces¬ 
sary and jnstified on reasonable grounds 
shown, should he against uuauitnbk indivi¬ 
dual, not against races or continents. 
Taking everything into consideration, 
'Asiatics (including labourers) .are not in- 
to Europeans (including labourers); 
they are, in fact, superior in some respects. 

Thirdly, that if this is impossible, there might 
be reciprocal treatnient in India and each Uoicinion 
of iiuinigratioii for purposes ol labour or permanent 
bcttlemeot. If a DoniinioD is determined to exclude 
these t«iM> Claeses ol immigration from India, India 
should^ be free to do the same as regards that 
Uo^DiOD.^ It would be clearly recognised that 
exclusion in either case was not motived by race 
prejraices, but was the outcuiue of different economic 
conditions. 

Though there is plenty of land lying un¬ 
occupied in some of the Dominions where 
Indians may settle with great advantage 
to themselves, the Dominions concerned 
and the British Empire, and though the 
same cannot be said with regard to India 
as a country for the Briti^ colonials to 
settle in, there is at least a superficial fair¬ 


ness in the proposed arrangement that a 
Dominion may exclude intending settlers 
from India, and India may cxcluw intend¬ 
ing settlers from that Dominion. But the 
other part of the “reciprocity” arrangement 
is ruanifestly unfair. Were it proposra that 
Indians should not go to the Dominions to 
earn money ia any way, and the citizens of 
the Dominions should not, similarly, come 
to India to make money iii any way, that 
would be reciprocity of a just and fair 
character. But the proposal says that 
Indians must not go to earn money in the 
Dominions by labour (nianunl or b^Uy 
labour is meant thereby); which is^he 
means of earning which has hitherto been 
adopted or may in future be adopted by 
most Indian emigrants: and the memo¬ 
randum proposes to stop this means 
of making money. Similurl)^, it would em¬ 
power India to exclude colonial labourers. 
But there has never been, nor, as 
far as human eyes can penetrate into 
the future, will there be in the feature 
any colonial labourers in India. Colo¬ 
nials earn money in India as public 
servants, traders, industrialists, mer¬ 
chants, assist^ts, Ikc .; and this the 
proposed arrangement will not prevent 
them from doing. Therefore, this recipro¬ 
city is reciprocity only in name. It is a 
hemdicap to the Indians, but nut so to 
the colonials. It reminds ns of .Esop’s 
fable of the Fox and the Crane. “A Fox 
invit^ a Crane to supper, and provided 
nothing tor his entertainment but some 
soup made of pulse, and poured out into a 
broad flat stone dish.” The Crane's 
vexation at not being able to eat aflbrded 
intense amusement to the Fox, who could 
herself lap up the soup. The Colonial 
Fox and the Indian Crane are to feast on 
each other’s Resources. But the feast has 
to be enjoyed under such conditions that 
the Crane can derive no sustenance 
from it, whereas the Fox can do so. If the 
Crane had the power, us in the fable, he 
would reciprocate by alteruig the condi¬ 
tions in such a w'ay as to suit himself, but 
not the Fox. 

We are of opinion that both Indians 
and colonials should lie allowed to make 
money all over the Empire by any honest 
means they can. If that does not suit the 
Dominions, the arrangement should be 
that tte Colonials must not make money 
in India by following any kind of occupa¬ 
tion whatever, nor must Indians make 
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money in the Dominions by following any 
occupation or profession whatever. 

Some Anglo-Indian journals have sought 
to support the proposed one-sided recipro¬ 
city by sophistry. They say, when 
colonials start some factory or engineering 
works in India, they create opportunities 
for work for Indians and employ hundreds 
of labourers; but when Indian labourers 
go to the Dominions, they only disturb 
the labour market. Ilut the main object 
of the colonial immigrants in India is to 
exploit the resources of the country, not to 
conicr a boon on it. If that exploitation 
be tfl some iudiri-ct {ulvaiilage to us, that 
is a trifle. Moreorcr, to the extent that 
outsiders occupy the field of commerce or 
industry, we arc excluded from it actually 
or prosiwctivcly. Alien exploiters try to 
put obstacles in the way of Indians com¬ 
peting with them. The extraction and 
carrying away of the mineral wealth of 
India is a i>ermnncnt loss to the country. 
Besides, the libendly paid colony-bom 
public servants of India, like Ins^ctor- 
Oencral of Police Mr. Marris of the II. P., 
do not provide a labour market for our 
manual workers. As regards Indian 
labourers in llic Dominions, the wages 
paid to them form a very small fraction of 
the vast wealth they create. Is not that an 
advantage to the colonics ? Indians made 
Natal till “Darden of South Africa.” The 
sugar plantations of Fiji have been the 
source of untold wealth to white capital¬ 
ists. The real fact is the coloniils have 
been and are very eager to efflplov inilcn- 
tiirid Indian labour under conditions of 
servitude; bntthey have neither the hu¬ 
manity, nor the sense of justice, nor the 
feeling of “Christian" brotherhood to treat 
Indi.'ins as fellow-citizens. 

As the memorandum has in previous 
paragraphs recommended for Indians ad¬ 
vantages similar to those enjoyed by the 
Japanese or by other Asiatic raves, but not 
those enjoyed by European immigrants, 
the proviso that “it would lx* clearly recog¬ 
nised that exclusion in either case was not 
motived by race prejudices, but was the 
outcome of different economic conditions,” 
sounds rather funny. The memorandum 
having in pm-ious parngraphs acquiesced 
in or connived at the race prejudice of the 
colonials in their discrimination against 
Indian and other Asiatic immigrants, 
cannot consistently object to our ex¬ 
clusion of the colonials even if we want 


to d o so solely or mainly on the ground of 
race or because they have'discriminated 
against us. As regaras different economic 
conditions, the Dominions are guided by 
them in proposing an arrangement whidi 
is favourable only to them. If we say that 
the economic conditions of India and 
Indians are such that it is necessary and 
advantageous for them to emigrate to 
the Dominions for labour purposes, why 
do they object to our being guided by 
our peculiar economic conditions ? 

Eourlhly, llial alunf; with such exclusion recipro¬ 
cal arranijetuents would be made for grauting full 
fikilities iur the Hdoiission of tourists, students and 
the like and for business visits entailing tcmporaiy 
residence, so lung this residence was nut for labour 
purposes or for permanent settlement. 

This proposal is of greater positive 
advantage to the Dominions than to India, 
ascolouists come to India for purposes of 
travel and on business visits more often 
than Indians go to the Dominions for 
such purposes. But as it docs not entail 
tiny disadvantage on Indians, we need 
nut make any further comments on it 
than this, that if in any British colony, 
Canada for instance, any poor students 
of that Dominion support themselves by 
labour, Indian students proceeding there 
tor study should also lie alio wed to work for 
their own maiuteuance, on producing cer¬ 
tificates from the hcjds of the educational 
institutions where they study to the effect 
1 hat they arc boaa fide students. 

A Mother’s Memmnal 

Fok a state I'risonek alleged To have 

11ECOME 1N.SANE. 

We have received a copy of a memorial 
submitted to the Governor of Bengal in 
Council b> SrimatiDakshayani Dasi, mother 
of Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, M. A., 
a state prisoner confined under Regulation 
Ill of 1818. The lady says that she “has 
learned with grave anxiety and utmost 
concern from various sources that her son 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh has developed 
symptoms of insanity and also that the 
condition of his health is far from reassur¬ 
ing.” She received for the first and last 
time an autograph letter from her son 
dated the loth February, 1917, from Raj- 
shahi Jail. She brought this fact to the 
notice of the Additional Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, but to no effect. 

That from n letter no. .'i240|X dated the Stb April, 
11(17, III the Additiiiual Srcrtlory to the Govern- 
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ment of Bengal to Baba B. B. Mitter, your Kicd'ea* 
cy'K hainble memorialiit first came to know that her 
sun is placed under medical treatment. 

Yonr Excellence's hainble memorialist addressed 
a letter dated the 16lb April, 1917, to the Additional 
Secretaie to the Government of Beogal in which she 
wrote “that I am very much anxious for him (Jvotisb 
Chandra Ghosh) and would beg your favour to let me 
know the nature of his ailments. Many say that the 
detention in tl e solitary cell with boim, etc., is not 
i|uite sufficient to keep good lieallh and such state of 
restraint in a jail may turn the ptisoner mnd.’’ 

4 That in reply to the above Vuui Excellencj^s 
humble memorialist recrived a letter No. 431fi|X, 
dated the fiistMay,1917,from the Additional Secretary 
to the Goverunfent of Bengal, in which there was no 
mention of the nature of the illness of her sun,soearaeBt> 
ly priwed for. Prom the contents ol the above-quoteiT 
letter Your Excellency’s humble meinorinlist came to 
know that her sonjyotish Chandra Ghosh has been 
removed from Riysliani to Berhamporc jail for better 
medical treatment. This sudden removal from one 
place to another having caused a great apprehension 
for the state of health of her son. Your Excellency's 
humble memorialist again addressed a letter, dated 
13tb May, 1917, to the Additional Secretary to the 
Goverihnent of Bengal, in which she wrote, "As it 
appears from the Information contained in letter 4316| 
X of 1st May, 1017, that the condition of the healtn 
of my son Jyotish Chandra Ghosh is critical, and, to 
niy mind, requires the constant attendance ni his near¬ 
est relatives, able to counsel and theieby mitigate the 
cares and anxieties naturally attending a prison life, 
as well as the morbidness due to ill health, I, there¬ 
fore, pray you would be graciously pleased to make 
such arrangements whereby some of his relatives may 
at their convenience see him once every month ; other¬ 
wise knowing his nature well as I do, I am almost 
certain that the prisoner will be driven mod or suc¬ 
cumb to a premature grave.’’ 

No reply to the above had been received 
up to 19th June, the date of the memorial. 

The sorrow-stricken mother’s prayers 
are embodied in the following paragmplis. 

8. That in consideration of the above, tliercforc, 
Tfbur Excellency's humble meiiioriaint respectfully 
prays that Your Excellency would lie graciously 
pleased to hold a thorough and impartial cni|uiry by 

5 roper authority as to ihc condition of healtn of 
yotish Chandra Ghosh, the nature of his ailments, 
and whether it is true that he has devnloped symptoms 
^insanity, and if so, the causes of such development 
of symptoms of insanity, and what steps coudncive 
to the restoration of his health have been taken 
9. That If tile grave misapprehension of Yonr 
Excellency’s humble memorialist proves to he true in 
the enquiry, Your Excellency’s bumble memorialist 
respecttnlly prays that in consideration of the 
shattered health and mind of her son Jyotish Chandra 
Ghodi, he be immediately set free; or if this be imainst 
the polin of the Government, be be ioiinemately 
Kleased from prison and be allowed to live with Your 
Excellency's memorialiat under proper snrveillance 
and such conditions as Your Excellency may be 
pleased to direct, so that constant attendance and 
care may be taken hy her and either relatives to bring 
bfe and health back to Am in the quiet and peocefnl 
' atmosphere of home. 

These prayers are quite reasonable and 


1 

ought to be granted. Both considcrutions 
of policy and of humanity and justice make 
it imperative that the first prayer, namely, 
that an enquiry should be held, should he 
acceded to wittmut the least delay. And 
if on enquiry it be found that the pnsouer’.s 
condition is as has been apprehended, he 
should be released from prison either un¬ 
conditionally or on tlie coiiilitiuns suggest¬ 
ed by hi-s mother. 

As Berhampur is not known as a 
health resort and us it has a Jvunatic 
Asylum maintained byOovemment, and as 
the prisoner has been tr.msiermlthcrcrfthe 
mothcr'sfears muy not he entirely unfound¬ 
ed. The article on “ Prison” in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britauniea says: "Cloistered 
seclusion is an artificial condition quite at 
variance with human Instincts and habits, 
and tlic treatment, long continued, has 
proved injurious to health, including men¬ 
tal hreak-dowu." 

Should it be found on enquiry that the 
prisoner has been reduced to a state of 
moribund imbecility, it ought not to he 
difficult for an Empire which is strong 
enough to release hundreds of actual Irish 
reljels to set free a mere political suspect, 
not capable of any mischief now, if ever he 
was. 

An anti-smoking drcular. 

We noticed with pleasure in the Paa- 
jahee for the first time the circular relating 
to the harmful habit of smoking cigarettes 
among the hoys in schools and colleges in 
Bengal. We support it heartily, and print 
an extract from it below. 

It has been brought to the notire of the Director 
ol Public Instruction, Bengal, that the liabit ui 
smoking cigarettes among the buys in schouis and 
colleges in the Presidency of Bengal is prevaleut and 
■III the increase. It is necessary that steps should be 
taken to clieck the growth ol the hahit in view of the 
piroianent injury to the ennstintion that may lesult 
from acquiring it at an early age. The Director ol 
Public Instruction eons ders that every rftort should 
be iiiaile to prevent boys from acquiring the habit 
aud Head Masters of Schools and Principals of Col¬ 
leges and Madrasahs are irqucsted strictly lo 
proliibit the sale of cigairttes on the premises ol 
their inslilutions and also to forlad students to 
smoke on or outside those premises. They should 
ocCBSinnally hold informal talk in the class-rooms, 
pointing ont to the boys the evil.eflects ou thecod- 
stiintiou of the young of tobacco-smoking or of 
nsing any intoxicating substance. They dhould also 
exert a healthy influence upou their pupils hy ab¬ 
staining from smoking on the school premises or 
at any rate hy not smoking before the pupils. Boys 
disobeying the order should in the first instance lx 
warned ; they should lx punished tor all subsequent 
offences. 
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Whfit is t(# be done to what those 
teachers or professors who may be here¬ 
after found smoking; on the i^ool or 
eollegc premises or before the pupils ? 

Sir S. P- Sinha’s Politics. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Sin^h has contributed 
to the Commonweal of Madras an account 
of an interview which he had in England 
with Sir S. I'. Sinha. We extract from it 
some ni)iiiiuns of the latter. 

“The Morky-Miiito Kelorniii. tlumj'li a distinct 
advance, gave Indians in the Uegislative Councils 
onfe influence, and not jiower. Power is diflerent 
Iroin influence, and what we need is a steady in- 
crease of power to determine and to control policy.' 

“Then you would nut be contented," 1 asked, “if 
a few more high posts were thrown open to Indiana.” 

“No," he cmphatica'ly replietl. “Persons who make 
nut that edneuted Indians arc after the loaves and 
fishes mnlicioualy liiiel our character. We shall not 
he contented with a few ciuiniis. What we want is 
real power in the administration of our aflairs ” 

After a brief pause, Sir Satyendra continued: “Often 
our critics allege that educated Iniliaus represent no 
body. To cite a single instance, where have educated 
Indians in any ot the I.egislative t'lmucils in India 
sought anything fur themselves—sought anything 
that was nut fur the common good of the Indian 
people.” 

f asked Sir Satyendra. “Do you think that India 
can develop her industries lapidly and adcijuatcly 
without lieing given fiscal antotiomy ?” 

“Fiscal autonomy such as that possessed by the 
Self-guverniug O.iminious is necessary for the expan¬ 
sion of Indian iudustries," he answered. 

“Would you be prepared," 1 asked, “to let India 
have fisr.ll autonomy without the Government bang 
made responsible to Indians ?“ 

Sir Satyendra replied: “To give the Indian 
C^vernmeiit more power without making it respon¬ 
sible to Indians would be to make the Government 
still more despotic. Further power should nut lie 
given to the Administration unless accompanied by 
legislative concessions to the people." 

''Now Sir Satyendra,” said I, "1 will put the last 
question that I intend to .ask you. Pray tell me 
what, above everything else, you would like Britain 
to do for India.” 

_“One thing above all others," he replied. “Words 
will not satisfy India. Actions are necessary. In 
spite of all that has happened, we of the older gene* 
ration have unshaken fnith in British integrity, fair- 
play. and justice. The case is very different with 
young Inciians. We of the older generation are, 
ther^re, taunted by the younger men Ipr our faith 
in Britain. The yonnger generation in India must 
be convinced that the older Indiana arc perfectly 
justified in reposing faith in Britain's promise to give 
India free institutions. Not words bnt the steady 
delegation of power into Indian hands will convince 
Young India." 

The LeMoa of Histoiy. 

It has been shown in this Review that 
the demand of Indians that the commis¬ 
sioned ranks of the army should be thrown 
open to them is not a merely sentimental 


craving, but that it is absolutely necessary 
for the true defence of our hearths and 
homes. This view has been supported 
with facts from the history of Great 
Britain. But Indian history also teachp 
the same lesson. 

At present Englishmen are foreigners in 
India only in a geographical sense ; politi¬ 
cally they are, strictly speaki^, not 

{ breigners in India. For both Indians and 
Englishmen b.'loug to the same Empire. 
But ^here was a time when Englishmen 
were foreigners in India both geogra- 
/phicallyanl politically. And in many ol 
the Indian States, commonly known as 
Native States, Englishmen continued to be 
foreigners both politically and geographi¬ 
cally after they had ceased, politically, to 
be foreigners in the rest of India. 

With these prefatory words, we wish 
to show what may happen in an emergency 
if Government place exclusive reliance on 
foreigners from the independent territories 
adjacent to India and others appointed 
as'commissioned officers (according to the 
Government ot India Consolidation Act) 
instead of trusting the children of tlie soil. 

Only a century ago. Maharajah Sindhia 
raised a regular army of more than 40,000 
men, chosen from the brave and sturdy 
population ot Oudh and the Doab. There 
was no finer material in the East India 
Company’s Sepoy army. Sindhia’s higher 
officers were all Europeans,—Frenchmen 
and Englishmen, and “natives” were not 
allowed to rise higher than the rank of 
non-commissioned officers in this picked 
corps,—as in the army of British India 
today. 

In August 1803 the day of trial came. 
Lord Wellesley declared war on Sindhia, 
and issued a proclamation inviting 
Sindhia's European officers to desert to the 
Company, promising them the same pay 
and pension as in Maratha service. The 
English mercenaries of Sindhia accepted 
the oiler and refused to fight against their 
own countrymen, while most of the French 
officers did the same, being eager to car^ 
their accumulated wealth out of India 
without risking a conflict with the English. 
Thus in the first stage of the war, Sindhia’s 
army was suddenly drarived of all its 
accustomed officers and the result was 
its defeat in spita of its admitted braveiy 
and devotion. “Disheartened, but undis¬ 
mayed at being suddenly left to unrecog¬ 
nised^ leaders, these brave troops met the 
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onslaugbt: of the British’* But what 
cotild mere hands do without bnuns ? The 
Ksnlt is best told in the words of the 
Tictoe, Lord Lake: “Those fellows fonght 
like derils, or rather like heroes; and had 
thegr been commanded by [their old] 
Ptrach officers, the event woulo have been, 
1 fear, extremely doubtrol.” (Letter, 2 
Kov., 1803.) 

Such may be the fate of all armies that 
rdy for training and leadership on foreign* 
era, and such may be the ultimate fate of 
nations that place their Home Defence 
Force under* a cotp^ d'elite of alien officers, 
however brilliant, instead of training theil^ 
own sons for the higher command. 

Sodal LegUIation in Indore. 

A recent social enactment in Indore 
is in the tight direction. A civil marriage 
act in that State makes it possible for men 
uiid women of any caste, race, or creed to 
contract monogamous marriages, pro¬ 
vided the bride and bridegroom are not less 
than 14and 18years of age respectively, and 
arc not related to each other within any 
prohibited degree of consanguinity. They 
must have resided in the State for not 
less than 14 days consecutively, and, if the 
bride is less than 18 years of age and the 
bridegroom less than 21 years of age, they 
must have obtained their guardians’ con¬ 
sent to the mar^ge. Of course, the law 
is only a permissive and legedising enact¬ 
ment. Those who are not natives of 
Indore may also avail themselves of it. 
The need of such legislation has been felt 
by many educated persons who do not 
attach any importance to caste restrictions 
■and want to contract intercastc marri¬ 
ages, but do not wish to declare them¬ 
selves non-Hindus. In fact, intercaste 
^mages were permitted in andent 
India, and still prevail in Nepal, Sikkim, 
and in the Daijeeling district, the parties 
remaining orthodox Hindus. 

Such a law is needed in British India 
and all the Indian States for the unifica¬ 
tion of the peoples of India by gradual 
social fusion. 

It may be made to serve another purpose 
which is not quite trifling. In large towns 
like Calcutta, there are numerous Brahmin 
cooks, and servants and maid servants of 
vanous castes who live together as man 
and wife and even have oiildten. The 
atmosphere can fat purified to some 
‘nn>itlgrlt8Midi;tg these coaiieotioos and 
< 1 . 0 . 
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__' the (diildrcn. That would 

mean some real social iofiroveffleat. 

The Namdiflt lAwst*. 

Nantches by professtonaMUincing wooMg 
as a part of the festivities ia cexuittMSost 
with ue annual celebrations of the birth* 
day of the Mahanua of Myse^'jhave been 
discontinued from this year. TMtss ft t«sl 
gain to the cause of social purity, 'Tfessfa 
IS nothing inherently wrong in dSDSCUigi 
It may be an artistic expression Of pore 
]oy. There is no necessary comMctioa be¬ 
tween dancing and voluptuonsnesB or 
lasciviousness. We have seen SanfMi 
women dancing without the least traco'Of 
anything olgectionable in it. It is the clpfB 
connectmn between professional dancing 
and professional vice winch has made the 
nautch pernicious in India. 

School^ming agu. . 

It was in April, 1915, that we firt 
proved by quoting educational statistics 
from the prmcipil civilised countries that 
it was wrong to take 15 per cent, of the 
total population of a couutry as the maxi¬ 
mum proportiou of those under instruction 
in Schools, Colleges and Univerrities. But 
the Government of India, and the various 
provincial Governments had long been 
wedded to this pereentage, and Mr. fl. 
Sharp, now Hducattonal Commisrioner 
with the Government of India, defended 
this percentage in the last quinq^mal 
review of the progress of education itt 
India. We refuted his arguments. We 
also showed how by placing the maximum 
of possible students at so low a figure as 
l.'i percent, of the whole population, an 
exaggerated idea of the real edneational 
achievement of the Government of India 
was being conveyed. It was not, once 
that we had to do this We had to return 
to the charge more than once. We ate, 
therefore, gl.id to find that in the latest 
report on Indian education publish by 
the Government of India Bureau ^Edu¬ 
cation, namely, that for 1916-16, Mr- If- 
Sharp says m the Introduction: 

“lo view of the veied nature oftbeqiMUMiof 
the peiceatase of the population s Meh 
itgardedatof echool-goiog age, the ftweiltstfl W, 
pupils art now shown, not agMnsi lo iieif Cfst. of 
the popalation, but against the popalatios m a 
whofc.’*^ 

Let US now try to bbtaia an* accurate 
idea of our educational upgiKSs by com¬ 
parison with a civilif^ Air. 

Sh^tdisas is Ms report that last yegr 
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3.06 percent, of the whole 
fiMtdAtion was under Instruction. This 
r USlS'ie ] 3 l pei cent, of the whole 
fciHIlMBHon was under instruction. In the 
'.Slfilted States of America in 1613 the i^r- 
Wtt$ge of the popnlation under insttuction 
wa^l.40,—vraich isseren times as high 
Ml Onr percentage. In some States of U.S. 
A. the percentage is higher still. For in- 
M^ce, it is 27.40 in North Carolina, 26 37 
in Arkansas, and so on. But let us sec 
how many years it would take us at our 
present rate of educational progress to 
equal theUnited States as a whole in 1613. 
Otn* present rate ot annual progress is 3.1 


and literature. We are in faronr of 
the plan 4>f imparting eddeation up to 
the highest standards through the medium 
of a vernacular, English tmng tau^t as 
onehf the main suqects. The choice of 
the vetnacnlar to he raopted as the medU 
um wonid not be everywhere as easy 
as it would be, for example, in Bengal and 
theUmted Provinces of Agra and Ondh. 
In Bengal 6,162 persons per ten thousand 
meak Bengali. In the U. P. 6,115 per ten 
uonsand speak Hindi. So in these pro¬ 
vinces Bengali and Hindi should be the 
media respectively. InHvderabad State, 
<per 10,000 of the population 4,761 speak 


sinatfs 3.06 or ‘04 percent. Ihe present' Telugu, 2,616 speak Marathi, 1,256 speak 

- - —j ,i o > Kanarese, 1,022 speak Western Hindi or 

Urdu, and so on. It is elenr, then, that 
to the majority of the Nizam's subjects, 
Urdu would be almost as much of a foreign 
language as English. If they must have 
university education, through the mqdinm 
ot a foreign tongue, it would be better for 
them to choose, if possible, a university 
wheie English is the medium, because 
English has a far richer literature and a 
far larger number of excellent text-books 
in all subjects of study than Urdu. We do 
not write all this to discourage universify 
education through the vernaculars ; we are 
for it, and whatever the vcmacalar 
chosen, great difBcuIties must be overcome 
at first in creating a body of literature. 
What w'e mean to say is that the Nizam 
will have to do for his other subjects, too, 
what he is going to do lor his Urdu- 
speaking subjects 

“A United ^tw of dw World.” 
Current (pinion of New York expresses 
the opinion that a United States of the 
World may grow out ot this war. It says 
that the ultimate results ot the participa¬ 
tion of America in the war can only be pre¬ 
dicted intelligently in the light of 
what President Wilson regaras as 
America's objects in entering the war. On 
January 22, in an address to Congress, he 
stated these otgects substantially as 
follows. 


difietence between India and IJ. 'S. A. is 
81.^ minus 3.1 or 18 3. To make up thk 
dedeiency at the rate of 04 pt-r annum 
neontd require 457years and 6 months 
Traly a most cheerful prospect' 

Usmsnia Umveraity. 

We are glad to learn that llis Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad has sanctioned 
the establishment of a University in 
his Dominions to be named the Usmania 
University. Hyderabad is the premier 
state in India; for ‘though it is slightly 
smaller in area than Kashmir, it is 
more than four times as populous as 
that Himalayan country. Hut in educa¬ 
tion it is more backward than Baroda, 
Travancore, Mysore and some still 
smaller states. The Nizam's ministers 
hs<ve become alive to this state ot 
things, and are making more earnest 
ellortsthpbeforeto combat illiteracy. We 
do not wish to enter into an academic dis¬ 
cussion as to whether the establishment 
Xi a nnivemty ought to precede or follow 
the provision lor universal ckmentary edu- 
'MtiuC, Hut we hQ|M the Nuam will lose 
time in establishing pnmarv schools m 
villages conta'ining, say, at least 300 
inhabitants. For in lespict ot education 
Bjrderabnd is the most b.aclevvard pai t of 
^ttthern India, 28 persons per thousand 
btihgEterate there; whereas m Travancore, 
Cochin, ]^aroda and Mysore 150,161,101, 
persons per thousand respectively 
^ ate literate. 

la the Usmania Uubrerrity the vehicle of 
, ittstmetion Up to the highest standards is 
"toiteDrAu. The carr3dng on and encour- 
'liMrat of teseartih will he among tbe 
naKnuds of the Univers^, the results 
alsommbo^ in Urdu. 
1^1 liii l lll 'iwMw hsvghtmdyasa 
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(a) A League of Natinna to luture peace 
ince I . 


•»d 


in place of'Balance of Power’. 

i b) Equality of nghti among nationi i 
e] Democracy: goveinmeut by the eonieatol 
thegoverneC; 

(oQ Independence sod autonomy for mtiject 
natione, eg., Polpnd; 

(e) Ouarantee ofseenrity oldUe. of worChipand 
of induetrinl and aoeinldtinduSiuent to nil peofM: 
Id Pttedom ^ the snu and foM anewi to Mn 




M liroitailon oi antiaiaeatit M An»trali«< i*ttb W tftjr HUV 

Tlie first (tern oa this pi^gram maj be rttiarded Ifae Inae bu blMbst n$ tHUHIri 


l«Anttroii«,«)tbUltf>9r1 


as already near td realuatioa Ibe natroas ol failed States. Wcsw >a|i^ dttti 
Baroaenow allied with the nations of North and the BnelishtspeakiiiB I«IM 

South America in warfare against Gerntaav con- Bat when once the tritii dot*, w 
stitate a LeswM of Nations that is likely, afier the strught before os. Great ArHsilh e 
irar, to be fiuly competent to insure peace aad jnstice to its end, with no iurlbef aUMlioi 
titrmshont rae world And the common principle tbe champion of ftecdom. The On 
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which more n^ more clearly onderliCB their common then give ns an naqualified ffioMtaapppft- 

.« ■ .i._ _s_ .r -b__ aifl\_A._^_A. _»_A. i# ^ 


t fok ai 
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action is the principle of democracy “Democratic 
world iederatioOi" and “the United States of tbe 
WoiU" are phrases that we find in newspaper 
edItoriatA “It is the hour of the iieduation oi the 
world, of the parliament of man,” according to the 
Christian Setenos Monitor (Boston). 

India is'not mentioned byname. But 
we should rejdlcc to see other dependent 
nations liberated though our own libera¬ 
tion may be delayed. Our day also must 
come. 

“Freedom and Autonomy" for India> 

Tie Review of Reviews observes that 
the Maharaja of Bik^r “rendered British 
India serviee by making it clear that, there 
is Considerable unrest that is not seditious 


But what about India 1 • , ^ ^, 

Some of our foremost men ceWHdfa im. 
New Statesman very friendly to jMihii. ^ 
Improvement of ttie Saekwkvd OilMMk 
*Tbe Society for tbe Improvement w 0# J 
Backward Classes has been doin||( t^jVv'. 
good and vital work in our provintoil^,J|] 
some years past. Jt has bera sprendifi^M’ 
education amow the classes gesetaSll’ 
spoken of as the depressed ctssses. Untom > 
tunately it does not receive ade(;^uate finan* 
cial help from the public, whkh it fiiUp 
deserves. r 

Duriiig a pciiud ut sctcu years it has b«eo aide to 
start and maintain 8 Middle English Schools awl 


nor anarchical, but perfectly legitimate- ‘Stoor'" 

unrest that ‘originates from impatience at iq these C2 schools theie are X816 boys And M(1 
the rate and the nature Of the political pro- girls under mstmctiun, of whom 1333 are Namasio 
gress made in India.” lie Review hits 1*7 Muclue, and the rest belong to otte 

^ •• .t s_ _ ju _ a rA.stM A Rlpjinv iinorflrn nracrrMii hftfl DMfi mftifltmM. 


futh rtat\ nti fhi* virhon ie Sflva f-hat eft**" A steady upwflrd progrwfl hai bfSenrtftlilUhtI* 

the nail on tne neao wnen ic says tnat ed and Irom 39 scIuioIb m 1018 the number has 

“There is but one way to allay this unrest, cieascd to C2 m Wic. The Society especto-ato) 
And that is to advance India on the path bettei results m the current years < 

of ‘freedom and autonomy’.” 1?“"^ w^neoce that with nmUito 

- — - -- grants of Rs 2 and 3 a lower primary school may 

now be started in Eastern and Western Bengal respeo- 


I Beagol respe^ 


“ T^i«l Ra^s. 

Mr. A. Wyatt Idby contributed ^au tivciy, tbe balance of expenditure l^iog met frQfn 
article on the ^'vitally important” subject local contribuiions by the people or school Ices. If 
of “Migration within the Empire.” The wflicieiitpublichclpbcfortlitomine the work ofthe 

lfBT,u-ur<s siitnninrisoe its omiplii. Suewty«" G>“ diiicUun may he indefinitely exienfica. 
review of/<cv/ews summonses us conciu- we appeal to the generous puUic for liberal liNp 

ding portion as tollows: ,n the shiuie either ot monthly or annual Mbsetip' 

“Wcpouesi large temturies in the tropica, but tiuns or uldoiidtioos on behall ufthis noblecauoe. 
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do not populates We have to attempt organised ss.-c t> u’f_prAuMotsi^ 

fropieal colonisation by white men if we are to hold C ftuv 

certain of our tropical'poasession* at all, and under ?. »• » «Reh«a),JDr. P.C to. 

Mr^BhiSnd^anath Basuivice-P^W ‘ 
, 1 ?,,^ ■,nt ExccuUve Commiltte>.Messrs. PnthwltebaMtol 

But why bold a posxsstoa. why not jj„ satyananda Basu, t B. Ben and some Dthei*. 
make all free partners in the Empire 7 Is Babu Hemeadranath Oatta,—Superintendant , . 
not England out to liberate all the worid ? All contnbntions will be thankmlly ocespM ma 
An^ow, if white men are to settle in acknowledged by the 
pur epuntxy, it is only fur that we should 02 g, Upper Circular Rood, CatolS 

be allowed to settle in the vast unoccu- Rejmohan Oaa (Km Sahtbi 

pledregiods of Australia, &c., which the .49 2,coiowalha8tte<t,Cal*s*(M. 

white msiti has not yet been able to turn W« co^ially support thfe ^ 

to any good purpose and may never be Scotland and m l* v* ‘ * 

able to to so. anpire note? that ,att^ 

imJamA. memorUl has been si^ittoil 

toHMn makefi an “Senatns AcademW^ A 
sity to tbe Seeretaty of 
• ‘‘the inJtts 

‘ffm 


draSorimn 
d. cnlcutMi 
[KMSah^ 


, The l^ondon NkwStaMttma nwhetl an 
nvaariilkaed mmal to the Mmh Gfovem- 
atedt jto MM in 
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meeting, or any public meeting whether 
poHtical or'not, is quite unjustifiable. Of 
coarse, it is right to enjoin that students 
should not attempt to play the rule of 
agitators, leaders or teachers ol the public. 

Bren school boys may be allowed to 
and should attend public meetings of 
certain descriptions. They c.'in certainly 
profit by listening to addresses on the lives 
ofprophets, great men, &c., and on pop¬ 
lar scientific subjects; &c. No exhaustive 
bit of subjects can or need be given. 

The Bombay, Madras, C. I*, and otlier 
provincial governments, by ordering 
students not to attend political meetings, 
are only preventing them from listening 
to those lawful arguments which can Ik 
tmnly and constitutionally urged, and 
thereby making them more liable to believe 
in wild and visionary politics. The spread 
of the latter sort of politics from mouth to 
mouth no government can prevent. The 
only remedy lies in a hope-inspiring cons¬ 
titutional propaganda, and in allowing 
all who like to do so to attend all lawful 
public meetings. 

Sir John Woodroffe on the Marriage 
and Education of Hindu Gurlt. 

I’msiding at the prize distribution 
meeting oi the Mabakali Pathshala, Sir 
John Woodroffe gave some very wise and 
much needed aovice to managers of that 
orthodox school for girls. He saiil: 

It l( greatly to your sredit that you give education 
fm. 1 went however to point out that uplessyou 
reca*l lome common ideas and proctiaRcoucctiiing 
women yon con neither give h true education nor 
kkep your community alive. Look what happens 
SiMOg yon. Your girls lenve you whilst iiiere 
children to be married. It goes without saying that 
no Hiffieient education and such as vrill build up tlie 
Itttnre womanhood of India can lie tlius given. 
Thistmiti from insUtenre on too early marriage. 
Voar report aeems to me to seek to palliate the 
matter by saying that the mother is tlie realisatiou 
of tnw womanhood. In a sense this is true. It is. 
however, a ciydely animal Imteommon view of some 
to read this as meaning that women are only Vautras 
urnaehiaesfor the hearing of children. Moreover, 
of what QIC is It to be a mother if slie be a mere ehii^ ' 
and suffer rtysiraily thereby: if her mind be 
ignorant and stunted so tliat she is no real coin- 
psnioo to her husband nr teacher of her ehiidren ? 
Bow'ean a wife of this type be a tijie SHbadbarmioi? 


How COD she uphold ynnr race? Therefore this 
and other customs injariotisly affecting women most 
be done away with it you would survive. 

Sir John does uot believe that Hinduism 
cannot move forward. He observed: 

There are a class of people who think that 
“Hinduism” (meaning thereby rveiything which so calls 
iiself) IS iinmubile. Such neither know history nor 
their own Sliaetrae. It is true that there aaStinalanti 
Uttatma. But, if every rule and custom which exists 
IS oncliangeablc, pray, vrhat is the meaning ot Deshfi, 
Rala, Patra, of ruga Mama, of Lokaebara axtH other 
similar terms ? They ail imply this that we must take 
into account time, place and circumstance. We must 
ail move ou and with the vital current of our age or 
we shall be left stranded high and dry on tiie banks to 
wither and die. 

He pointed out in telling words how 
the future of every race and of mankind 
rests on the free and full development ol 
womanhood along right lines. 

Kemeniber that all civilisations work on woman 
as on one of their main pivots. Tlicy are the. source 
whence men and women spring, ilonour woman. 
Keinove all customs which stand iii the way oi her 
true freedom and advancement II you du not, your 
race will pass anny Iqr the will ol that great Shakti 
whose earthly representatives (V'lgraha), according 
til your Scriptures, all women me. One need not, 
however, believe tabbuktihat need only liavecommou 
sense, to know the reason \\ liy. As that great 
American Walt Whitman said, "Utifolded only out 
of the superbest woman of the earth is to come the 
Buperbest man of the earth. I’lifuldcd ont ol the 
justice of the woman all justii'c is unfolded.” In an 
old Shakta hymn it is saul-Striyo devah Stiiyob 
pranah—“Women arc Uevas, women ore life itselt." 
Mark the words "life itself ; for all that I might say 
to you is conrisely stated there, it you will not give 
women your edncaliou, others than yourselves will 
give theirs. It would ask you one and all to do 
what yon can to defer the year of marriage and so 
extend the years of education, and to make that 
educBtioB real. 

lUpablican Pk-opaganda in South 
Africa. 

Reuter’s long telegrams regarding the 
republican propaganda in South Africa 
makes it plain that it is not an insigni¬ 
ficant movement Yet it goes on in spite 
of the pre-occupation of the war. I’erhaps 
it IS not a controversial topic. No propa¬ 
gandist has been interned,—not even 
General Hertzog. Is it because there are no 
strong and wise rulers there like those in 
India, or is there some other reason ? 
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Extracts from old i-stthrs of Rabindranath Ta<.ork 
(Specinlly Tramlatcd tor the Modern Review). 

( III Rightt Reicrm/) 
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Shelidah, 
16th May: 1893. 

1 WALK about for an hour on the river 
bank, fresh and dean aftermy altemoon 
bath. Then I get into the new jolly 
boat, anchor in niidstrcam, and on a bed 
spread over the planked ujp stern, I lie 
silently there on my back, in the darkness 
of the evening. Little S-— sits beside me 
and chatters away, and the sky becomes 
more and more thickly studded with stars. 

Each day tlic thought recurs to me: 
shall 1 be reborn under this star-spangled 
sky ? Will the peaceful rapture of such 
wond^ful evenings ever again be mine, on 
this silent Bengal river, in so secluded a 
corner of the world ? 

Perhaps not. The scene may be chang¬ 
ed ; I may be born with a different mind. 
Many such evenings may come, but they 
may refuse to snuggle so trustiully, so 
lovingly, with such complete abandon, to 
my br^st 

Curiously enough, ray greatest fear is 
lest I shotud be reborn inEnropc! For, 
there, one cannot lie like this with one’s 
whole being laid open to the infinite above, 
—one is liable, I am atraid, to be soundly 
rated for lying down at all. I should pro¬ 
bably have been hustling strenuously in 
some factory or bank, or in parliament. 
Like the roads there, one’s mind has to be 
stoue-mctallcd for heavy traffic,—geometri¬ 
cally laid out and kept clear and regulated. 

1 am sure, 1 cannot exactly say why, 
that this lai 7 , dreamy, self-absorbM, sky- 
fiUed state of mind is by no means the less 

f lorions. I feel no whit inferior to the 
usiest bnsiness men of the world as I lie 


here in my jolly boat. Rather, had I gird¬ 
ed up my loins to be strenuous, i might 
have seemed ever so feeble compared to 
those chips oi old oaken blocks! 

(82) 

Shelidafa, 
21st June; 1893. 

This time in the “Diary”* I am not des¬ 
canting on the lieauties of nature, but am 
considering the disturbance which has been 
wrought by the entiy of the wayward 
thing they call 'mind into our bodies. 

The original idea evidently was that 
we should eat, drink and keep alive. What, 
then, was the necessity of our hankering 
after the ultimate causes of things; or onr 
struggles to express something ycry very 
diffieiut indeed, while making it narder 
still by insisting on having rhymes at 
every step ■ or, for the matter of that, our 
plunging head over ears into debt that 
the Sadhnna magazine, forsooth, should 
be regularly published. 

Look at Narain Singh over there. He 
kneads and bakes huge cakes of flour wjth 
ghee, and cats them, dipped in curds, with 
immense relish. Then after a few pulls 
at his hubble-bubble pipe, he gets through 
his allotted task and is at rest, reposing 
peaeefully the whole night. He never even 
dreams of having livid in vain, or of his 
life being out of gear; nor docs he hold 
himself responsible that the world does 
not progress auv faster. 

“Success in life” is an unmeaning phrase, 
—Nature’s commandment being simply to 
live. Narain Singh obeys that behest 

* a lenei of papers by the writer eatitled “A diary 
of the five elements” which used to come out in the 
SadbaMOBguiat, 
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I looked oa, pmndng along on a foaming, 
mettlesome charger. 

(h7) 

Sfaazadpur. 

7th July: 1893. 

I rcaclittl SlKizadpur last evening after 
contimially ^vitullnglnanll out past little 
villages ; iluslcring masts of cargo boats 
niooR'd together near tumble-down laud¬ 
ing stq)B; market places with corrugated- 
iron roofed sheds and split-bamboo walled 
granaries; groves and.thickets and tangled 
undergrowth of bamboo, mango and jack- 
fruit, silk cotton trees, date palms and 
caster-oil plants, yams and all kinds of 
creepers and grasses; Hooded fields of rice 
andjute. 

Here I shall settle down for some little 
time. The cst.’itc residence is a welcome 
change after so many days in the boat. 
One feels freer, and discovers that space to 
stretch out in and move about at will is 
an important ingredient in the happiness 
of mail. 

The breerx: has freshened u)) tliis morn¬ 
ing, and the sun every now and then shiues 
through the drifting clouds. The fruit trees 
are swaying and rustling in the garden 
which is merry with the singing of a 
variety of birds in various modes and 
melodies. 

I am alone on the second storey, in a 
big, blight room open on all sides, looking 
out on the boats lining the canal and the 
villages nestling in the groves on the 
opposite bank, enjoying the sights of tlie 
gentle current of activity which passes by. 

The flow of village life is not too rapid, 
neither is it stagnant. Work and rest go 
together, hand in hand. The ferry crosses 
to and fro, the imsscrs-by with umbrellas 
up wend their way along the tow])Kth, 
women arc washing rice on split-bamboo 
trays which they dip m the water, the 
r,vots are coming to the market with 
bundles of jute on their heads. Two men 
are chopping away at a log of wood with 
regular rin^ng blows. The village car¬ 
penter is repairing an up-tnmed dinehi 
under a big aswatha tree. A mongrel dog 
is prowling aimlessly along the canal bank. 
Some cows are lying there chewing the cud 
after a hug: meal off the luxuriant grass, 
laxily moving their ears backwards and 
forwards, flicking off flies with their tails, 
md occasionally giving an impatient toss 


of their heads when the crows perched on 
their backs take too much of a liberty. 

The monotonous blows of woodcutter's 
axe or carpenter’s mallet, the splashing of 
oars, the merry voices of the naked httlc 
children at play, the plaintive tune of the 
ryot’s song, the more dominant creaking 
of the turning oil-mill, all these sounds of 
activity do not seem out of harmony witli 
the murmuring of the leaves and the sing¬ 
ing of the birds, the whole combining like 
moving strains of some grand drcam- 
ofclicstra rendering a composition of 
immense, though restrained pathos. 

1 am so filled to the brim with the sun¬ 
light ami this music tliat I feel I must stop 
my letter and rest fpiiet awhile. 

( 88 ) 

Shazadpur, 
10th July: 1893. 

This kind ni song is meant to be sung to 
oneself. 1 he tune, I am persuaded, is not 
bad ; in fact, it would scarcely be an ex¬ 
aggeration to ray that it is good ! It took 
me several days to compose this song, hit 
by bit, humming the words over with the 
tunc during my bath. 

The b.ith-room has several merits us a 
place to compose in. First of all it is 
secluded. Secondly there is no other work 
to stand in the wny; one’s sense of duty 
need not feel hurt if, after pouring a vessel 
of water over one’s head, a lew minutes’ 
interval is spent in humming. And, lastly, 
the great thing is, that in the absence of 
all danger of being seen, one is perfectly 
free to make faces. Vou can never reach 
composition point unless you arc making 
faces ; fur, song eomposition, as you know,- 
is nut on act of reasoning, but a manifesta¬ 
tion of the purest frenzy. 

1 hummed the song tor quite a length of 
time iliis morning, in fact I am continually 
singing it now-a-days. And os 1 get into un 
ecstatic state ni mind while doing so, 1 
have no doubt it is one of iny favorite com¬ 
positions. As 1 keep on singing it to myself 
with half-closed eyes, the whole world 
seems to become enveloped in a delicate, 
sunlit, golden mist of tears, through which 
it appears surrounded by a rainbow- 
coloured halo; and every.day reality is 
transfigured as though seen through a 
medium of eternal beauty, even pain and 
sorrow looking glorious. 

The next thing 1 see is the store-keeper 






vrith his accounts in which figure items 
such as half-a-pound of butter and sia pice 
worth of mustard oil. 

Such is the history of my life here. 

(89) 

• Sfaazadpur, 

30Lh Asarh (July) : 1«9.3. 

The writing of poetry is getting to be 
almost u stolen pleasure lor me uow-a- 
da}r8. The next double Aswin-lCartik nuiu- 
l>cr of the SadbaiKi stares me reproachfully 
in the face, with em])ty hands outstretched, 
and the editor is after me with reminder 
on reminder, so 1 natumlly seek refuge in 
the seclusion of poetry’s domain. I ]>lcnd 
to myself, everytime, that after all 1 am 
playing truant for a day only, but many 
such days have gone by. 

I am puzzled to make out what my 
vocation really is. At intervals 1 feel 1 can 
write short stories—not badly either—and 
I enjOy writing them, too. Sometimes a 
multitude of ideas flit through my mind, 
not of the kind to exjiress in poetry, but 
which it seems well to record in the 
“Diary” or some such shape, for they may 
be a source of profit or pleasure. On other 
occasions 1 am drawn into combat with 
our countrymen over social cfucstions, for, 
there being none else to take up the 
cudgels, that unplc.asant duty clearly falls 
on me. Then again there is the facility 1 
have for stringing words into lyrical verse 
^which makes me want to goon doing so, 
alone in my corner, leaving the world to 
look alter its own bnsincss ns best it c,aii 

I am very much in the plight of a young 
I woman in the first exuberame of youth, 

1 surrouniled by many admirers, and unable 
; to make up her mind to reject anj’. 1 
I cannot find it in my heart to neglect any 
I of the muses, though I know that thus i 
am only kept busy and distracted and 
I that this is not the way to win the favour 
! of one of them in the end. 

Life’s literary department is not devoid 
of scope for the sense of duty, different 
though it may lie from that of the other 
departments. Here one has to think, not 
of where lies the greatest good of the 
world, but of what it is that one can do 
best. I am not sure that this is not the 
case in all departments of life. 

So far as 1 cun judge, poetty is my 
strong point. But my desire bums to 
spread its flames nil over both inner and 


outer worlds. While I am composing 
songs 1 feel it would do no barm to go on 
composing lor ever; and as 1 play my 
dramas 1 get so interested that tniy seem 
quite worth devoting one’s whole file to. 
Then in the thick of the fight which rages 
round Eduention or Early Marriage, I feel 
tliat here indeed is my triu* vocation. 
Lastly, if 1 must shamelessly out with the 
whole truth, I have to cotiless also to 
nursing a hopeless passion tor the pictorial 
muse whom, howcvci, I .tin loo old to 
woo with the strcuiiousncss she demands 
of her suitors. 

1 h:id better remain cimlent with only 
jioetry, my first love, who of all the rest, 
has must conijilctcly siirrcndcnsl herself 
to me. 

(90) 

Idem. 

All 1 have to ssy to the discussion that 
is going oil about "silent jiocts” is that 
though the streuglli of feeling may lie the 
same in those who are silent as 
til those who uiv vocal, that has notliing 
to do with poetry. I’oetry is not a mere 
matter of feeling or expression, it is the 
creation of form. 

Ideas take on sli.ipe by some hidden, 
subtle sV-ill at work within the poet. 
This eieative jiower is the oiigin of portry. 
I’erccptions, fccliugs or language, are only 
its raw material. One may be gifted with 
feeling, a second with language a third 
with both ; but the other, who has these 
as well as creative genius, alone is a poet. 

With this iiitroduetion, it may be easier 
for me to exjilain iny poem of the Casting 
of the Net. It the manuscript had been 
before me it would have been better; still 
1 remeiiilK-r enough of it, though u little 
vaguely. 

Suppose a man, in tlie morning of his 
life, standing by the sea, watching the sun< 
lise. The sea may he his own mind, or 
the outside world, nr the expanse of con* 
sciousness stretching between these two 
shores, that is not snid definitely. How¬ 
ever, as he keeps gazing on the ineffable 
beauty of tlmt unfathomable sea, he is 
seized with the desire of casting a net into 
its mysterious depths, just to see what 
may be the outcome. . 

Thereupon the mp casts his net, which 
spreads rar and ^wide to the twist of his 
throw. And all kinds of wonderfiil things 
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Atm Ite draw up one after another, gleam- 
iaig Kke laughter, glistening like tears, 
growing like bashfulucss. In his enthusi¬ 
asm he keeps at work tlie whole dajr, till 
tlK beautiful mysteries that were hidden 
within become jiilcd up in u heap 
on the slion‘. Thus the day of his life 
draws to a dose. Enough, says he, let me 
now go and give them to her. 

Who is she ^ It may be his beloved, it 
'may be his country, that again is not made 
cleiir.Aiiyhow, she has never seen these curi¬ 
ous tilings before. She wonders what they 
are, to what use they may be put, of how 
little value, indeed, would they lie in the 
market. What are they, she asks ? 

The man with the net is rciientant. 
yuite true, he jioiulers, what are they after 
all ? They merely earac up for the easting 
of ray net. 1 did not liargain for tlicm, 
nor pay for them, nor was I charged any 
fee. I do not even know their names or 
uses. 

Creslfullen and asliatned, he gathers 


them up and, rittiog on the threshold, 
throws them away one by 6ne into the 
street. And next day the passers-by take 
up these wonderful things and carry tfaem 
away to their homes in di&rent lanas. 

The writer of the poem may have been 
thinking of bis motherland, or of the read¬ 
ers of hts time, and have had in his mind 
their neglect of the value of his poems, which 
lie, himself doubting as they, seems to be 
throwing away on the roadside. After the 
ight is past, Posterity may come and 
akc them up and carry them to distant 
lands. But would that coiisplcthc hap¬ 
less fisherman ? . . . 

However, Posterity is coming, with 
slow steps through the night, to her assig- 
luilion with the poet; and may reach him 
at last when the night is over. At least 
no one need grudge him this fileasing anti- 
eipation. 

Translated by 
Sl'KKNDKANATU TaUOKE. 


SHAKTI AND SUAK 1 A* 
B\ t>iK John Woodroki-k. 


S HAKTI who in Heiscif puie bli&sful 
Consciuiisiicsi. ^Chichu|inl) !■> abo the 
Mother of Nature bom of the creative 
plsy of Her thought. The Shiiktd faith or 
worship of Sbakti b, 1 believe, in some of its 
essential features one of the oldest and must 
widespread religions in the woild. Though 
very ancient, it is ) et in its essentials and 
in the developed form in which we know it 
today harmonious with some of tlie teachings 
of modem philosophy and science , not that 
this is necessarily a test of its ti utli. It may 
be here noted that in the West and in parti¬ 
cular in America and England a large num¬ 
ber of books are now being published on 
"New thought”, "Will Power”, "Vitalism”, 
"Creative Thought”, “Right Thought”, “Self 
Unfoldment’’, “Secret of Achievement”,“Men¬ 
tal Thera^ulics” and the like, the principles 
of whkh are essentially those of some forms 
tS Sbakti SAdhaiiS ^th higher and lower. 


There are books of disguised magic as how 
to cuiitiol others (Vashikaranam) by making 
them buy what they don't want, how to 
secure “affection” and so forth which, not¬ 
withstanding some hypocrisies, are in some 
respects on the same level as the Tftntrik 
Sliavaid. The ancient and at the same 
time distinguishing character of the faitli 
is instanced by temple worship (the old 
Vaidik worship was generally in the 
home or in the open by tlie river), 
the cult of images, of Liiiga and Yoni 
(neither of which it is said were part of the 
original Vaidik practice), tlie worship of 
Devls and of the Magna Mater (the great 
Vaidik Devata was the male Indra) and other 
matters of both doctrine and practice. 

Many years ago Edward Sellon with the 

• A lecture delivered before the Howrah Literary 
Assi Mtion OB the re May 1917 . 
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aid of a learned Orientadist of the Madras 
Civil Service attempted to learn its mysteries 
but for reasons which I need not mention did 
not view them from the right standpoints^ 
He however compared the Sh&ktas with the 
Greek Telestica or Dynamica, the Mysteries 
of Dionysus “Fire born in the cave of initia¬ 
tion” with the Shakti ]’uj9, the Shakti 
Shodliana with the purification shown iu 
d’ Hancarville’s “Antique Greek Vases’’; 
and after referring to the frequent mentiop 
of this ritual in the writings of the Jews and 
other ancient autliois conclucleil that it 
was evident that we had still surviving 
in India in tlie ShSkta worship a very 
ancient, if not the most ancient, form of 
Mysticism in the whole world. . Whatever be 
the value to be given to any particuL-ir piece 
of evidence he was right in his genrial con¬ 
clusion. For when we throw our minds back 
upon the history of this worship we see 
stretching away into the remote and fading 
past the figure of the Mighty Mother of 
Nature, most ancient among the ancients 
the Ad} 9 Shakti, the dusk Divinity, many- 
breasted, crowned with towers whose veil 
is never lifted, Isis, Kali, Cybele, the Cow- 
niotlier Goddess Ida, Tripurasundarl, the 
Ionic Mother, Aphrodite, Astarte in whose 
groves the Baalim were set, Babylonian 
Mylitta, Buddhist Tara, the Mexican Ish.Osia 
the consecrated the fiee and pure, African 
Salambo who like Parvatl roamed the Moun¬ 
tains, Roman Juno, the Assyrian Mother 
Succoth Benotb, Norlfaetn Freia, MDlaprakri- 
ti, Semele, Maya, Isbtar, Kundali, Guhya- 
mahabhairavl and all the rest, 

, And yet there are people who allege that 
the “Tantrik” cult is modem. To deny this 
is not to say that there has been or will be 
no change or development in it. As man 
changes so do the forms of his beliefs. An 
ancient feature of this faith and one belong¬ 
ing to the ancient Mysteries is the distinc¬ 
tion which it draws between the initiate whose 
Shakti is awake fPrabuddha) and the Pashu 
the unilluminedor “animal* and, as the Gnos¬ 
tics called him, “material” man. The Natur¬ 
al which is the manifestation of the Mother 
of Nature and the Spiiitual or the Mother 
as She is in and by Herself are one^ but 
the initiate alone truly recognises this unity. 
He knows himself in all, his natural func¬ 
tions as the one Consciousness whether in 
enjoyment (Bhukti,) or Liberation (MuktiJ, It 


is’an essential principle of Tlntrik Sadhanl 
that man in general must rise through and 
by means of Nature and not by an aseedc 
rejection of Her. A profoundly true prin> 
ciple is here involved whatever has been 
said of certain applications of it When 
Orpheus transformed the old Bacchic 
cult it was the piirifictl who in the beauti* 
ful words of Kuripicles “went danc¬ 
ing over the hills with tlic daughters of 
Bacchus.’* I caiinut hov(.’cvcr go into this 
matlei in the Icctnic which is concerned with 
some general subjects and the ordinary 
ritual. But the evidence is not limited to 
mysteries of the Shakti PQja. There are 
features in the ordinaiy outer worship which 
aie very old and widespread, as are also 
other parts of the esoteiic teaching. In this 
connection a curious instance of the existence 
beyond India of Tantrik doctrine and prac¬ 
tice is here given. The American Indian 
klaya Scripture of the Zuiiis called the 
Popiil Viih speaks of Hurakan or Lightning 
that is Kiindallshakli; of the “air tube” or 
“White-cord” or tlie Sushumna Nadi; of the 
-’two fold ail tube” that is Ida and Pingala 
and of various bodily centres which are 
marked by animal glyphs. 

Perhaps the Panchatattva R*tual followed 
by some of the adherents of the Tantras is 
one of the main causes which have operated 
in some quarters gainst acceptance of the 
authority of these Scriptures and as such 
responsible for the notion that the worship 
is modern. On the contrary the usage of 
wine meat and so forth is itself very old. 
There arc people who talk of these rites as 
though thry were some entirely new and 
compaiatively modern invention of the 
“Tantras” wholly alien to tlie spirit and prac¬ 
tice of the early times. If the subject be 
studied it will, I think, be found that in tills 
matter those worshippers who practice these 
rites aie the continuators of very andent 
practices which liad their counterparts in the 
earlier Vaidikachara, but were subsequently 
abandoned possibly under the influence of 
Jainism and Buddhism. 1 .say “counterpart” 
for 1 do not mean to suggest that in every 
respect the rites were the same. In details 
and as regards, I think, objects in view they 
differed. Thus we find in this Panchatattva 
Ritual a counterpart to the Vaidik usaM of 
wine and animal food. So in the ^idik 
ritual as regards wine we have the par- 
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of Soma; meat was offered in M&ngsa- 
lAl|dfca Shi^ddlia ; dsh ' in tte Ashtak&* 
j^lSddha and Pretashr^dha; and Maitbunaas 
'It. recognised rite will be found in the VKma- 
deyya Vrata and MaliSvrata of universally 
recognised Vaidik texts apart from the 
' atf^d SaubhSgyakhanda of the Atharva- 
. veda to which the Kalikopani^ad and other 
Tantrik Upanishads are said to belong. So 
' again, as that distinguished scholar Professor 
Ramendra Sundara Trivedi has pointed out 
in hi-s Vichitraprasanga, the MudrS of the 
Panchatattva corresponds with tbePurodSsba 
cake of the Soma and other 'V3gas. The 
present rule of abstinence from wine and in 
some cases meat is due, I believe, to 
Buddhism. It is these so-called “T&ntriks” 
who follow (in and for their ritual only) the 
earlier practice. It is true that the SamhitS 
of Ushanah says “Wine is not to be drunk, 
given or taken (Madyamapeyam adeyam 
agraliyam) but the yet greater Mann states, 
“There is no wrong in the eating of meat 
or the drinking of wine (na mangsabakshane 
dosho na madye)’’, though he adds, as many 
now do, that abstention therefrom is 
productive of great fruit (nivrittistu mah9- 
phal9). The Tantrik practice does not 
allow extra-ritual or “useless” drinking 
(vrithipina). 

Further it is a common error to confound 
two distinct thing.s, namely belief and practice 
and the written records of it. These latter 
may be comparatively recent, whilst that of 
which they speak may he most ancient. 
When I speak of the ancient past of this 
faith I am not referring merely to the 
writiugs which exist today which are called 
Tantraa These are composed generally in 
a simple Sanskrit by men who.se object it 
was to be understood rather than to show 
. skill in literary ornament. This simplicity is 
a sign of age. But at the same time it is 
Laakika and not Arsha Sanskrit. Moreover 
there are statements in them which (unless 
interpolations) fix the limits of their age. I 
. am not speaking of the writings themselves 
but of what they .say or more strictly of 
portions of what they say. The faith that 
..they embody or at least its earlier forms 
. H^ay have existed for many ages before it 
reduced to writing amongst the Kulas 

family folk who received it as banded 
by tradition (FArainparyya) just as 
We Vaidik Gotras. That su^ teliefs- 


and practices like all other things ' have 
had their dwelopment in course of time 
is also a likely hypothesis. 

. A vast number of Tantras have dis* 
appeared probably for ever. Of those which 
survive a large number are unknown. Moc$ . 
of those which are available are of a frag* 
mentary character. Even if these did appear 
later tlian some other Sh9stras, this would 
not, on Indian principles, affect their 
authority. According to such principles the 
authority of a Scripture is not determined 
by its date ; and this is sense. Why, it is 
asked, should something said looo years 
ago be on that account only truer than what 
was said loo years ago ? It is held that 
whilst the teaching of the Agama is ever 
existent, particular Tantras are constantly 
being revealed and withdrawn. There is 
no objection against a Tantra merely 
becau.se it was revealed today. When it is 
said that Shiva spoke the Tantras or Brahmk 
wrote the celebrated Vaishnava poem called 
the Brahmasamhit9 it is not meant that 
Shiva and Brahm9 materialised and took a 
reed and wrote on birch bark or leaf but that 
the Divine Consciousness to which men gave 
these and other names inspired a particular 
man to teach or to write a particular doctrine 
or work touching the eternally existing 
truth. This again does not mean that 
there was any one whispering in his ear but 
that these things arose in his consciousness. 
What is done in this world is done through 
man. There is a profounder wisdom than 
is generally acknowledged in the saying 
“G^ helps those who help themselves.” 
Inspiration too never ceases. But how, it 
may be asked, are we to know that what is 
said is right and true f The answer is “by 
its fruits.” The authority of a Sh9stra is 
determined by the question whether Siddhi 
is gained through its provisions or not. It 
is not enough that “Shiva uv9cha” is writ in 
it. The test is that of Ayurveda. A'medi* 
cine is a true one if it cures. The Indian 
test for everything is experience. It is from 
Sam9dhi that the ultimate proof of Advaita- 
v9da is sought. How is tiie existence of 
Kalpas known 7 It is said they have 
remembered as by the Buddha - who is 
recorded as having called to mind 91 past 
Kalpas. There are arguments in &vour of 
re-fairth but that which is tendered as retd'-:, 
proof b boBi Uie .bets of ordinary daUy::: 
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experience wbidi can, it is said, be explained 
only on the hypothesis of pre-existence; 
as also aetaal recollection by self-developed 
individuals of their previous lives. Age 
however is not wholly without its uses: 
because one of the things to which men look 
to see in a Shtstra is whether it has been 
accepted or quoted in works of recognised 
authority. Such a test of authenticity can 
of course only be afforded after the lapse of 
considerable time. But it doer not follow» 
that a statement is in fact without value 
because owing to its having been made 
recently it is not possible to subject it to 
such a test. Ihis is the way in which this 
question of age and authority is looked at 
on Indian principles. 

A wide survey of what is called orthodox 
“Hinduism" today (whatever be its origins) 
will disclose the following results —VedSnta 
in the sense of Upanishad as its common 
doctmUU basis though variously interpreted, 
and a great number of differing disciplines 
or wodies of praetiee by which the VedSnta 
doctrines are realised in actnal fact. We 
must carefully distinguish these twa Thus 
the VedSnta says “So’ham* , which is the 
Tantrik Hangsa. “Hakara is one wing , 
SakSra is the other. V\'hen stripped of both 
wings She TSiS is KSmakalS.” The AchSras 
set forth the means by which “So’ham" is to 
be translated into actual fact for the parti¬ 
cular Ssdhaka. SSdhanS comes from the 
root “Ssdh" which means effoit or striving 
or accomplishment. Effort for and towaids 
what ? The answer is liberation fiom every 
form in the hierarchy of forms which exist as 
such because consciousness has so limited 
itself as to obscure the Reality u hich it is 
and which “So’ham” or “Shivoham’’ affiim. 
And why should man liberate himself from 
material forms : Because it is said, that way 
only lasting happiness lies though a pass¬ 
ing yet fruitful bliss may be had here by 
those who identify themselves with the 
Active Brahman (Sfaakti.) It is the actual 
ex^rience of this declaration of “So’ham*’ 
which In its fundamental aspect is Veda :— 
knowledge (Vid) or actual Spirituid Ex¬ 
perience, for in the monistic sense to truly 
know anything is to be that thing. This 
Veda or experience is not to be had by 
sitting down thinking vagudy on the Great 
Ether and doing noting. Man must trans¬ 
form himself, that is, act in order to know. 


Therefore the watch-word of the Tantras is 
KriyS or action. 

The next question is what KriyS should 
be adopted towards this end of Jnina. 
"Tanyate, vistaryate jnanam anena iti 
Tantram.” Atcoiding to this derivation of 
the word Tantra from the root “Tan" “to 
spread” it is defined as that Shftstra by 
which knowledge (jnSna) is spread. Mark 
the word JnSna. The end of the practical 
methods which these ShSslias employ is to 
spread Vcdantic JnSna. It is here we find 
that variety which is su pu/zling to those 
who have not gone to the root of the religi¬ 
ous life of India. The tttd is substantialfy 
one. The means to that end necessarily 
vary according to knowledge, capacity, and 
temperament. But heie again we may 
analyse the means into two main divisions, 
namely, Vaidik and Tantrik, to which may 
be added a third or the mixed (Misfara). The 
The one body of Hinduism reveals as it wen 
a double frame-work lepresented by the 
Vaidik and Tantrik Achflras which have in 
certain instances been mii^led. 

The word “Tantra” by itself simply means 
“treatise” and not necessarily a religious scrip- 
tuie. When it has the latter significance it 
may mean the scriptuie of several divisions 
of worshippeis who vary in doctrine and 
practice. Thus theie are Tantras of Shaivas, 
Vaishnavas, and SbSktas and of various sub¬ 
divisions of these. So amongst the Shaivas 
there are the VishishtSdvaita Shaivas of the 
Siaiva SiddhSnta, the Advaita Shaivas of 
the Kashmir School, TSshupatas and a multi¬ 
tude of othei sects which have their 
Tantras. If ‘‘Tantrik” be used as meaning 
an adherent of the Tantia ShSstra, then the 
vvoid in any particular case is without defi¬ 
nite meaning. A man to whom this appli¬ 
cation is given may be a worshipper of any 
of the Five DevatSs and of any of the various 
SampradSyas worshipping that DevatS with 
their varying doctrine and practice. The 
term is a confusing one though common 
practice compels its use. So far as I know 
foose who are named “Tantriks” do not 
themselves generally use this term but call 
themselves Shaktas, Shaivas and the like, of 
whatever Sampradiya they happen to be. 

Again Tantra is the name of qnly one 
class of Scripture followed ly ‘Tantriks", 
There are others, namely, Nigama^ Agamas, 
Yamal&s, Damaras, Uddishas, Kakshaputas 
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Tiiilii' so forth. None of these names are used 
:'fe describe the adherents of these Sli&stras 
except so far as 1 am aware Agama in the 
.liso of the term Agamavadin, and Agamanta 
In the descriptive name Agamanta Shaiva. 
...1 give later a list of some of these Scriptures 
as contained in the various Agamas. If we 
: summarise them shortly under the term 
. Tantra Sliastra or preferably Agama then 
we have four main classes of Indian Scrip¬ 
ture, namely, Veda (Samhiia, Brahmana, 
Upanisliad), Agama or Tantra Sh&stra, 
FurSna, Smriti. Of these Sb&stras the authori¬ 
ty of the Agama or Tantra Shastra has been 
denied in modern times. This view may be 
shown to be erroneous by reference to 
Shastras of admitted authority. It is spoken 
of as the Fifth Veda. Kulluka Bhatta the 
celebrated commentator on Manu says; 
“Shruti is twofold, Vaidik and Tantrik” 
(Vaidika-tantrika chaiva dvividha shrutih 
kirtita). This refers to the Mantra portion 
of the Agamas. In the Great Vaishiiava 
Shastra the Shrimad Bhagavata, Bhagavan 
says; “My worship is of three kinds—^Vaidik, 
Tantrik and Mixed (Mishra) and that in 
Kaliyuga Kesbava is to be worshipped ac¬ 
cording to the injunctions of Tantra.” The 
Devibhagavata speaks of Tantra Shastra as 
a Vedanga. It is cited as authority in the 
Ashtavingshati Tattva of Kaghuiiandana 
who prescribes for the worship of Durga as 
before him had done Shridatta, Harinatha, 
Vidyadhara and many others. Some of 
these and other references are given in 
Mahamahopadbyaya Jadaveshvara Tarka- 
ratna’s Tantrer Pradilnatva in the Sahitya 
Samhiia of Aswin 1317. The Tarapradipa 
and other Tantrik works .say that in the 
Kaliyuga the Tantiika and not the Vaidika 
Dharma is to be followed. This objection 
about the late character and therefore un- 
anthoritativeness of the Tantra Shastras 
generally (I do not speak of any particular 
form of it) has been taken by Indians from 
their European Gurus. 

According to the Shakta Scriptures Veda 
in its wide sense does not only mean Rig, 
Yajus, Sama, Atharva as now published but 
comprises these together with the generally 
unknown and unpunished Uttara Kanda of 
the Atharva Veda called Saubhagya with 
, the Upanishads attached to this. SByana’s 
'^Commentary is written on the PBrva 
These are .said (though I have not 


yet verified the fact) to be €4 -in number. 
Some of these, such as Advaitabhavai Kaula, 
Kalika, Upanbhads and others, I am shortly 
publidiing as also ‘ the KaulBcharyya Sada 
nanda’s Commentary on the great isha Upa- 
nishad. Included also in “Veda” (accord(pg 
to the same view) are the Nigamas, Agamas. 
Yamalas and Tantras. From these all other 
Sbastra.s which explain the Artha of Veda 
•such as Purana and Smriti, also itibasa and 
,so forth are derived. All these ShBstras 
constitute what is called a “Many millioned” 
(Shatakoti) SamhitB which are developed the 
- one from the other as it were an unfolding 
series. In the Tantrik Sangraha by the 
Sarvavidyasiddha SarvBnandan^tha the 
latter cites authority (NarByani Tantra) to 
show that from Nigama came Agama. Here 
I pause to note that the Sanimohana .says 
that Kerala SampradBya is Dakshina and 
follows Veda (Vedainargastha) whilst Gauda 
(to which SarvBnandanBtha belonged) is 
VBma and follows Nigama. Hence apparent¬ 
ly the pre-eminence given to Nigama. He 
then says from Agama came YBmala, from 
Yamala the four Vedas, from Vedas the 
PurBnas, from PurBnas Smriti and fiom 
Smriti all other ShBstras. There are, he says, 
five Nigamas and 64 Agamas. Four YBmalas 
are mentioned, which are said to give the 
Sthaiariipa. As some may be surprised to 
learn that the four Vedas came from the 
Yamalas (i.e. were Antargata of the Yamalas) 
which literally means what is uniting or 
comprehensive, 1 subjoin the Sanskrit verse 
from NBrByani Tantra. 

Brahmayamalasambhtttam samaveda 

matam shfve 

RudrayBinalasamjatab rigvedo 

paramo mahBn 

Vishniiyamalasamblnitah yajurvedah 

kulesfavari 

Shaktiyamalasambhatam atharva 

paramam mahat 

Some Tantras are called by opposing 
sects Vedaviruddhani (opposed to Veda) 
which of course those who accept them deny 
just as the Commentary of the Nityashoda- 
sikBrnava speaks of the PancharBtrin as 
Vedabhrashta. That some sects were origi¬ 
nally Avaidika there is no doubt but in 
process of time various amalgamations of 
scriptural authority, belief and practice tooH 
place. . 





Whether we accept or not this theory 
according to which the Agamas and kindred 
ShBstras are given not merely equal author¬ 
ity with the four Vik&ra Vedas but in a 
sense priority (that is of derivation), we have 
to accept the &cts. What are these ? 

« As [ have said, on examination the one 
body of Hinduism reveals as it weie a 
double framework, I am now looking at 
the matter from an outside point of view 
which is not that of the ShSkta wor¬ 
shipper. We find on the oi:e hand th^ 
four Vedas with their SamhitSs, IhSh- 
manas, and -Upanishads and on the other 
what has been called the “Fifth Veda’’ that 
is Nigama, Agama and kindted ShSstras and 
reitain especially “Taiitrik" Upanishads 
attached to the Saubhagya KSnda of the 
Atharvaveda. There are Vaidtk and Tantiik 
Kalpa Sfttras and Suktas such as the Tantri- 
k& Desi and Matsya SQktas. As a counter¬ 
part of the Brahmasiltras wc have the Shakti 
Siltias of Agastya. Then there is both 
Vaidik and ''Tantrik” ritual surh as the ten 
Vaidik Sangsk&ras and the Tantrik Bangs- 
k&ras, such as Abhisheka; Vaidik and 
Tantrik initiation fUpanSyana and DikshS); 
Vaidik and Tantrik GSyatii, the Vaidik Om, 
the Tantrik Bijas such as firing. Vaidika 
Guru and Deshika Guru and so forth. This 
dualism may be found cairied into other 
matters as well such as medicine, law, wilt¬ 
ing. So whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda em¬ 
ployed vegetable drugs, the “Tantriks” used 
metallic substances. A countcrpait of the 
Vaidik Dharmapatni was the Shaiva wife, 
that is, she who is given by desire (KSma). 
I have already pointed out the cnuntcrpaits 
of the Panchatattva in the Vedas. Some 
allege a special fbim of Tantrik script at 
any rate in Gauda Desha and so fbrtli. 

What is the meaning of all this > It is 
not at present possible to give a certain 
answer. The subject has been so neglected 
and is so little known. Before tendering 
any conclusions with any certainty of their 
correctness we must examine the Tantrik 
Texts which time has spared. It will be 
readily perceived however that if tliere be 
such a double frame as I suggest, it indicates 


that there were originally two sources of t«U» „ 
gfon one of which (possibly in sottie res{iee(l 
the older) incorporated parts of and in tittle 
largely superseaed the other. And this fo 
what the Tantriks impliedly allege in thdr 
views as to the relation of the four Vedas 
and Agamas. If they are not both of 
authority, why should such reverence be 
given to the Deshika Gui us and to Tantrik 
DikshS ? 

Probably there weic iiiany Avaidika cults 
not without a deep ami .me lent wisdom of 
their own, that is, cults outside the Vaidik re¬ 
ligion (VedabShya) which in the course of 
time adopted certain Vaidik i ites such as 
Iloma ■ the Vaidikas in their own turn talc 
ing up some of the Avaidika piactices. It 
maj be that some BiSIimanas joined these 
so-callcd AnSrya SampradSyas just as we find 
to-day BrSbmaiias officiating for low castes 
and teiiig called h3 their name. At length 
the ShSstras of the two cults were given at 
least equal authority. The Vaidik practices 
then laigely disappeaicd surviving chiefly 
both in the SmSita rites of to-day and as 
embedded in ’he ritual of the Agamas, 
These aic S| i-ulations to which 1 do not 
dcfiiiitcly commit myself. They are merely 
suggestions which may be worth considera¬ 
tion when scaich is made for the origin of 
the Agimas. If they be coriect, then in this 
as in other cases the beliefs and practices of 
the soil have been iiphclil until to day against 
the incoming cults of those “Aryas” who 
followed t!ie Vaiddv rites and who in their 
turn influenced the various religious com- 
inunitics without the Vaidik fold. 

Tlic SmSrtas of to day repiescnt what is 
generally called the Shrauta’sidc though in 
these rites there arc mingled many Puranic 
ingredients. The Arya Samaja is another 
present-day representative of the old Vaidika 
Achara, mingled as it stems to me with a 
modernism, which is puritan and otherwise. 
The other or Tantrik side is lepresented by 
the general body of piesentday Hinduism 
and in {larticular by the various sectarian 
divisions of Shaivas, Shaktas, Vaishnavas 
and so forth which go to its making. 

(To be cotiduded). 
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wo«ld htfre heard from my serrants that 
1 «a«r oo one unless by appointment.” 

*'l must bcK your piirdon for the iutru- 
don. But allow me to tell you that my 
business with you is of such importance 
that it would have been hard to put me 
off with an answer like that. And now I 
am here I am not going to leave the house 
until 1 have let you know what my busi¬ 
ness is, and have got an answer troin 
you.” 

“1 think I don’t want to know , hut if 
you be very brief, as brief as you can, 
1 may alio w you to mention your business.” 

‘‘My business may be mentioned in two 
words,” said Nishakar. 

“Well ?” said Gobiiidalal, wondering 
what it could possibly he. 

At this timeDanesh Khan—for that was 
the name of the music-master—was giving 
the bow a rub on a piece of resinous gum 
preparatory to playing a fresh tune on 
the violin. 

“Your wife, Bhramar Dasi, wishes to 
lease her property, and-” 

He had just begun when the music- 
master interrupted him as he said, address¬ 
ing himself to Gobindalal, “This is word 
number one, let him remember, sir, for he 
said he would mention his biisiniss in two 
words.” 

“—And I am the party who wishes to 
be the lease-holder.’* 

“Tins is iiumbi r two,” again broke in 
the music-master, putting up the fore and 
the middle finger of his right hand to- 
. gether. “He ought to stop there.” 

"I beg your pardon, Khan Siahib, are 
jou counting pigs ?” said Nishakar, smil¬ 
ing derisively. 

He had touched him at the most deli¬ 
cate point. The music-master fired up at 
once. “Sir,” said he, “please send away 
this illbred fellow who dares oiler this in¬ 
sult to a Musulman.” 

Gobindalal made no ansu er, for it seem¬ 
ed his thoughts were elsewhere at the 
time. 

“I had been to Haridragram,” said 
Nishakar, taking up the sulyect again. 
“Your wife wishes to lease the property. 
She let me know that if 1 could find out 
your whereabouts 1 should tell you that 
she wished to have your consent in the 
matter. 'The object of my visit is to com¬ 
municate to you your wife’s desire to 
grant me the lease, which, she says, can¬ 
not be done without your sanction.” 


Gobindalal was silent still. He looked 
rather sad and abstracted. Unce more 
Nishakar put the matter clearly before 
him, and concluded by saving that his wife 
wanted from him a written permission 
without which she could not grant him the 
lease. Gobindalal easily swMlowed what 
Nishakar told him, though the reader 
knows that his words had no foundation 
in truth. So alter a while he very gently 
said, “The property is my wife’s, not mine. 
Ibwas given her by will by my uncle, and 
she might dispose of it as she likes. A 
written ticrmission from me is of no signi¬ 
ficance, for 1 have nothing to do with it. 
That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. Now 
you know what the fact is, 1 hope you will 
allow me to say goodbye.” 

Nishakar said no more. He thanked him 
and rose and came downstairs. 

Gobindalal felt very low in spirits, and 
bade Danesh Khan give him a sprightly 
song. The man chose one lie thought 
would be liked, but Gobindalal could 
find little or no picasutc in it. He next 
thought he would hildle a little. He tried 
a certain melodious air, the one he had 
been pr.ictising lately, but this evening he 
played very clumsily though it might be 
said that he already had a passable hand 
on the violin lie said to Uanesh Khan 
that he did not feel very well, and told liiiii 
to go home. He afterwards took up again 
the novel he had been reading, but he 
conld not give attention to it. So he 
threw aside the book and called Sona. “1 
want to sleci) a while,” he said to him. 
“Don’t wake me before I awake.” 

The sun was about to go down, and 
he went anil shut himself up in bis room. 

Gobindalal went not to sleep. He sat on 
the bed and wept silently. What made him 
weep we do not know, but probably it 
was the thought of his wife whom he had 
left tor nearly two years and to whom he 
had lieen very cruel. Probably it was the 
reflection of his past and present sinful 
life, which made him feel very miserable. 

CHAPTER VII. 

When Nishakar came and sat in the big 
room where the music was going on, 
Rohini withdrew to the one next. Draw¬ 
ing the screen over the doorway which 
serrated the rooms, she stood behind to 
listen to the conversation that followed. 

Standing aside, and lifting one side of 
the screen very sli^tly so that she could 
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view the gentleman that came, she over- 
teard everything that was said. The 
gentleman had gone to Haridragram, she 
heard him say. Rupa had been standing 
by the door, listening. When the gentle¬ 
man rose to leave, Rohini signed to Rnpa 
•from behind the screen to come to her. 

He went to her, and she took him aside 
and s£ud, speaking very sokly, “1 want 
you to do something li you can perform 
It so that your master will know nothipg 
of it I will give you five rupees.” 

Rupa was right glad. lie thought he 
was in luck. “Let me but know your order, 
madam,” he said, “and I will carry it out. 

I will take such care that master will not 
get any scent ol it." 

“Very well,” said Rohini. ‘‘Walk down¬ 
stairs after the gentleman. He comes from 
our village, and I want to ask him news 
of home. Make him sit where tlicie is little 
chance of your master looking in if he have 
occasion to go downstairs If he will not 
like to wait, urge him. Tell him I want 
to see him very much and shall take the 
earliest opportunity to run down to him. 
Take care, go." 

“Fear nothing, madam,” said Rupa; 
and he follow^ the gentleman very 
quickly. 

“Will Tou just kindly step into that 
room, sir ?” said Kupa, approaching the 
gentleman, as on coming downstairs he 
stopped short on his way to the door. “I 
have something private to communicate 
to you.” 

Nishakar, oat of curiosity, following the 
servant into the room indicated, the latter 
placed a chair for him to sit down. When 
'he was seated he communicated to him the 
message he bore. 

Nishakar was delighted at what he 
heard, for it seemed to suggest to him 
some means he might adopt to tmnish 
Rohini and bring Gobindalal to his senses. 

“It is such a risky business,” he said. 
“I dare not hide in your master’s house.” 

“lie never comes into this room, sir,” 
said Rupa. 

“I grant what you say. But what if 
your master should happen to miss her, 
and going abont the house to look for her 
find me closeted with your mistress ?” 

Rupa was silent. "Here in this solita^ 
place,” continued Nishakar, “where sritbin 
two miles round not a single soul is to be 
seen, where can I run to save my life if 
your master should attempt to murder 


me? Tell your mistress that 1 am sorry I 
cannot comply with her request. Her 
uncle has asked me to say something very 
important to her, but 1 date not see her in 
this house.” 

Rupa was not one to let the matter 
drop there and lose the ofier Of five rupees 
which was certainly a great deal more 
than he could ever in his life hope to earn 
in one day. So he said, "Perhaps yon 
have no objection to see her somewhere 
outside this house 

“Not at all,” said Nishakar. “I was 
just thinking of that. Ou the bank of the 
rivulet there is a large banian tree. 1 
passed by it on my way hither. Do you 
know this tree 

“Yes, sir.” 

“1 shall be waiting near this tree. It is 
near dark. If your mistress can come 
between seven and eight she will be sure 
to find me there. Go aud tell this to your 
mistress. 1 will wait just to hear what 
she says to it.” 

Kupa left at once to communicate the 
gentleman’s words to his mistress. In a 
httle time he returned with the news that 
she had accepted the time and the place 
and would see him without fail. 

Full of glee Nishakar rose to leave 
while Kupa went upstairs. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

When Rupa was out of the way Nisba- 
kar, finding Sona downstairs, called him 
and said, “IIow long have you been 
here ?” 

“Almost ever since master bought this 
house, sir,” said Sona. 

“What do you get a month asked 
Nishakar. 

“Three rupees, exclusive of board and 
lodpng.” 

“You are a very useful servant. You 
ought to get better wages, I am sure.” 

Sona was flattered. “You are very 
kind, sir,” he said, “but it is very hard to 
get an employment here in this part of the 
country.” 

“If you go with me to Calcutta 1 can 
get you far better wages. I think yon can 
get seven or eight rupees a month or even 
more.” 

“Would you kindly take me'udtb you, 
sir ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind taldng you with me; 
but yours is a very kind master. Can yon 
make up your mind to leave his service ?” 
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“ladeed our master is very kind, but we 
don’t at all like our mistress. She delights 
1 b finding fiiult with us, and often scolds 
and abuses us for nothing.” 

*‘ 0 h, 1 can see that very well. But can 
yon make up your mind to go with me ?” 

“1 o speak the truth, sir, I have no 
mind to stay here, not at all. If yon will 
be so kind ns to take me with you 1 cnn> 
not be cniiiigh thankful.” 

"Well, I shall be glad to take you with 
me. But before yon quit your master’s 
servitc I would wish you to do something 
—something that will be for your master’s 
good. You have eaten his salt and you 
ought to do it as a duty you owe to him.” 

“What is it you wish me to do, sir ^ I 
win gladly do it ii it will do master good.” 

“It will undoubtedly, though of course 
it will go hnid with yonr mistress. But 
she must have her desert. She has done 
much harm already, and must be prevent¬ 
ed from doing more." 

“Certainly she must. But what is it 
you wish me to do, sir ?” 

“Your mistress sent a little while ago 
to tell me that she wished to see me this 
evening between seven and eight near the 
banian tree. You know this tree 

“Oh yes, sir. It is on the bank of the 
rivulet.” 

“Yes. 1 agreed to her pioposal and 
told her that 1 w'ould wait there to see 
bet. Now you are to keep watch on your 
nustress. When you see that she has left 
the house and is on the way to the brook, 
go and tell your master But not a w'ord 
of it to Rupa. Caution is the word.” 

“Never fear, sir. I will be suie to 
manage it as cleverly ns you conld wish 
it.” 

Nishakar chuckled. lie left the house 
quickly and was gone. 

It was dark already, and the stars 
glittered in the sky. Nishakar soon reach- 
ra the banks of the Chitra. He sat down 
on a stump to wait, whichhesawbychance 
near the banian tree. Beneath the starry 
vault of the heavens above the rivulet 
flowed quietly on, the waters sparkling in 
places where th^ were not darkened by 
the shadows of the overgrowing trees. 
There was nothing to break the dismal 
•tallness oT the place except the cries of 
Jackals, and the hooting of owls which he 
conld hear close to him. Far off he could 
hear some boatmen singing. He cast his 
eyei toward Oobindaliu’a house, which 


looked gay with the light that beamed 
through the open windows. He eat 
watching the light, and conld not bntfeel 
some pity for Kohini who, in the midst of 
her fancied security, was happy in the life 
she was leading. Yet why, he thought, 
should she not reap the consequence of her 
sin ? She had blighted the happiness of 
Gobindalal’s wife. She had reduced her to 
the verge of death. He had sworn to his 
friend to punish her as she deserved. But 
who was he, he thought again, to punish 
her ? Every one was accountable to God 
for bis own actions. God, who would 
judge him, would judge her. Yet who 
knew it was not He who bad brought him 
here for her punishment 7 It seemed to him 
it was all His will, and be was the mere 
instrument. 

As he ran over these thoughts in bis 
mind time flew imperceptibly till it bad 
passed on to nine o’clock when, happening 
to look about him, he noticed a figure 
approaching the place where he was seated. 
Like a ghost it came where he sat, and 
halted. 

“Who are you ?” * asked Nishakar, 
springing to his feet. 

'|Who arc you, first ?” asked Robini, 
for it was no other than she. 

, “I am Kasbbehari,” said Nishakar, 
giving her the fictitious name be had 
given to Gobindalal. 

“I am Kohini,” she said, throwing back 
her veil. 

“You arc late, Kohini,” he said smiling. 

“Oh, 1 had to watch for an opportunity, 
you know, or 1 would have come earlier,” 
she apologised. 

“I wras lieginning to fear you had for¬ 
gotten me.” 

“Forget you !” she said. “Impossible. 
When I looked upon yon for the first time 
my heart leaped towa^s you.” 

She bad just spoken these words when 
all on a sudden she was firmly grasped by 
the neck from behind. 

“Who is it ?” she cried in great alarm. 

“You will know presently,” said a 
gruff voice, which belonged to the hand 
that gripped her. 

Kohini knew it was Gobindalal. She 
felt like a doomed woman. Inberheart- 
^nake and terror she gasped, “I am 
innocent. 1 did not come out here with 
a bad motive as the gentleman here can 
teE yon.” 

Ifiriuikar woa not there. On Gobinda- 
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lal’s appearance he had slunk awaj un¬ 
observed among the treek on the hnniw 
and vanished into the darkness. 

“There is no one here/' said Gobindalal 


with a coolness which foreboded evil. 
“Come home with me." 

(Tb&econt/miedf) 
Transiated By D. C. Roy. 


OUR INDUSTRIALISM* 


By G! C. Sen, m.a., b.l. Dipl. Leeds University, Ti chnical CncuisT. 


W E have met here this evening to 
celebrate the first anniversary of 
our Club. The club is only one 
year old and it is still the construction 
period we are passing through. The 
progress made during this time has been 
summarised in the Secretary’s report. 
It is still a baby, but the baby can stand 
now. What a plcasuse it is for the parents 
to see their baby stand ! Those that have 
become parents will fully realise it. The 
baby must be fed so that it may thrive. 
The baby must be fed well so that it may 
thrive well. The babv must be given 
healthy food so that it may become 
healthy and strong. No food is better for 
the baby than the natural food ^ven by 
God in the mother’s breast. The mother 
must be healthy to provide the baby with 
healthy milk._ We have to provide this 
baby institution with healthy food if we 
want it to grow and flourish. We must 
be healthy ourselves. We must have a 
higher ideal before us, and must have our 
alms fixed. High ideal and high aspira¬ 
tions must be the food for our baby. 
Hc^fulness and patriotism must be our 
guiding stars. Co.operation, empathy 
and intellectual efficiency must be our 
stepping stones. 

If we can not pursue an ideal our work 
here will end in eating, drinking, smoking 
and playing. But uat is not the oUect 
of our dub; our olgect is difierent. The 
name we have riven to it is fully sug¬ 
gestive. Our c^ect is to work for 
industrial progress by concerted action 
and co-operanon. To ordinaiy things 

* Paper nad hj Mr. O. C. Se(i,FenoiMlA«riataiit 
to the Dheetor Oenerol of C< 
on the oecarion of the fint 
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our programme may seem to be ambitious. 
But do we not know that an atom of a 
good thing never dies ? It is not the 
quantity that exercises influence, but the 
quality that does. Millions of hewers d 
wood and drawers of water would bow 
down to one single individual endowed 
with superior intellect. I wish that our 
club may be meihbercd by men who can 
think and who by concrete example cau 
put in^iration into those that are in 
despair. 1 wish this may be a place where 
many will look to for guidance. A con- 
^i^ation of representatives of so many 
different lines of tliought is a force if the 
nnits of the congregation have intrinsic 
merit and energy in them. 

Industiy is not moneymaking. It is 
something higher than this. It is utilisa¬ 
tion of the ^ft of God for the ben^t of 
mankind. Moneymaking is an incidence 
of industiy and not the industiy itself. 
It is the intellect that gives the key with 
which “industry” is nnfolded and it is the 
moneymakers that use this key for their 
own benefit. Intellect manifests a 
universal sympathy, selfless in its 
operations. Moneymaking apart from 
this “mdustrial intellcctualism’’ is lifeless. 
It is stagnant in character and we become 
merely imitators. It is this “indnsti^ 
intellectualism” we have to keep in view 
as our ideal, if we really wont to be a 
force. Study and observation, knowledge 
based on experience are essential for the 
attainment of this “industrial inteHee- 
tualism.” 

The conception of the law of limited 
liability enterprise is a boon to the world. 
It is mainly responsible for* present 
industrial progress the world has come to. 
It has broken down the tyranny of 
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inroprietor^r ownership nml concentration 
of power in iudivuluul hands. Uelorc the 
advent of indubiriul era the world was 
under a feudal tyranny. With the inven¬ 
tion of machinery ihcre sprang up a class 
of industnal adventurers. They soon 
accumuhitcd wealth and conseciucntly 
power also. The population hcc.inie 
hypnotised and sought liberty from 
feudal tviaiiny under the shadow ol these 
supiiosul benevolent beuef.ietors They 
soon beiaiiii* disillusioiieil. The sole object 
ol these industrial adventurers was to 
enrieh themselves even at the sacriliee ol 
child lives. Child labour became rampant. 
Machinery broke down leud.d tyranny, 
but gave rise to industrial slavery. The 
population found to their great dismay 
that benevolent despotism ol the feudal 
lords was better than this industrial 
tyranny of the new eln.ss, the Irce air of 
the rurfd tract was better than the foul 
air of the overcrowded and insanitary 
factory sheds. The situj^ition callcil for 
reform. Machinery came to live, but 
formation came in. As time went on the 
idea of limited liability enterprise was 
conceived. The apparent incniiing ol this 
idea is to make possible enterprise on a 
large scale and to limit the liability to the 
interests involved in the enterprise. The 
liability on account nt the cntcriirisc would 
not extend to personal luibtlity. This gave 
facility to the growth ol industries and 
taught pcoph to work for industries by 
co-operation aud concerted action. Be¬ 
yond tins apparent nicaniiig ol limited 
liabihtv interest theye is a moral aspect 
attached to it which is unfortunately not 
Kalised to the extent it deserves. la:gally 
it secures benefit to those who jiarticipate 
in the capitalisntion but not to the actual 
labourers. The workmen are not leekoneil 
as contributing causes in the matter ol 
distribution of profit and they arc debarred 
from participating in the ultimate gain. 
This is tyranny of inoni-y. The giabbing 
propensity of human nature has stopped 
development of the moral aspect of this 
beneficent measure. The result is discon¬ 
tent, rise of trade unionism and labour 
strike. The ideal should be that every 
contributing factor in a Joint Stock enter¬ 
prise, no matter whether the contribution 
be in the shape of capitalisation or work, 
should be allowed to be benefited by the 
ultimate gain. The world is coming 
to this fullest development of Joint Stock 


conception, but we here have not been 
able to make a bc^nning. Whet does it 
show ? Does it not show that we are not 
keeping in touch with world’s progress? 
Docs it not show that our idea has not 
extended beyond proprietory ownership 
and we cannot co-operate ? We may eapi 
money to enrich our own pockets but that 
will not lead to industrial development in 
the highest sense of the term. The real 
purpose ol industry cannot be tlie making 
of individual men rich regardless of social 
coiisectuenccs, but the development of the 
resources ol the country for thp happy and 
rational life ol its people. 

rhe process of industrial evolution 
through which the western countries have 
passed is an odjeet lesson before us. The 
industrial development in the W’est, as we 
see now, h.'is passed through many vicissi¬ 
tudes. If the grabbing propensity ol the 
selfish moneymakers were allowed to pro¬ 
ceed unchecked the history would have 
liecu difterent. It would be a history of 
bloodshed. Thank God, the wild career 
ol these tyrants was cheeked by state 
intcricrenee. Our course has been made 
much easiei by the lessons of experience 
established in the west. Wc have now 
only to know how much of the Western 
industrialism we can accept and assimilate. 
II ow much of this is consonant with the 
mural fabric of our sorial life and si>iritual 
distinction of our people. We must remem¬ 
ber that England had to pay dearly for 
this wild craving for moneymaking. We 
must nut make similar mistake. I do not 
wish to see our beautiful land full of chim¬ 
neys vomitting black smoke into the 
pure atmosphere of our rural tract; the 
humble agricultural population dra\^n 
Iroin their village homes to be crowded in 
towns; in place of boautilul hamlets 
trimmed with evergreens and luxuriant 
vegetation slums created, with immoral 
surroundings. The whole system will thus 
be pcrnieated with one single ambition of 
making money at the sacrifice of every¬ 
thing that is good in humanity. The homo¬ 
geneity ol village life will be lost, resul¬ 
ting in a disintegration of the whole fabric 
of society. Women will leave their hearth 
and home which they have inherited from 
their forefathers and come to towns inspir¬ 
ed with the some ambition of mak i ng 
money. The whole thing will be a chaos, 
degradation, infamy and unutterable vices. 
This is a black picture—the rush of a wild 
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boar let loose. I saw a typical case wMle 
! was in Manchester. Both father and 
mother went out to ^ work. They had a 
baby—two years old. * Thw left tbis baby 
to the care of their n^hbourswho aa- 
ministeted a few drops of whisky to silence 
the baby till its mother returned from 
^ork. Can you conceive anything more 
horrible than this ? Tbis is the result 
of industrialism regardless of conse¬ 
quences to society and rational life of the 
^ople. We do not wish to sec this in onr 
country. At the same time wc do iidt 
wish to remain ns hewers of wood and 
drawers of water leaving the resources 
of our country to be exploited by others. 
We haveto pursue golden medium. Our 
industrialism should lie, as I said Ixdore, 
characterised by sympathy and a sense of 
obligation to our fellow men. livery con¬ 
tributing factor in an industrial cntcqirisc 
should be benefited by the ultimate gain. 
There should be an equitable distribution 
of profit. The population will remain in 
their places in the villages producing raw 
materials. The prices of raw materials 
should be regulated in such a way ns to 
leave them a fair margin of piofil. They 
will be happy and will not leave their 
homes. 

We hear so much of industrial competi¬ 
tion. The whole industrial world is 
engaged in a deadly competition. Nobody 
knows where it will lead to. In every 
country utmost efiort is being made to 
attain the highest state of eftieiciicy hy 
carrying speemlisation in the process of 
manufacture to its maximum 1 he w orld 
is at incessant industrial and Lomiuenial 
warfare. Those that will excel in 
'Specialisation will survive, the weak will 
succumb, unless protected by a high wall 
of tariff, state bounty, &c. But these 
artificial aids cannot be parmancnl. We 
here have not yet enteitd into the career 
of specialisation, and cannot compete in an 
open fight. Our safety lies elsewhere It 
lies in the natural selection of industries. 
By this I mean that we have to select such 
industries as will give us an initial natural 
advantage over othehs, viz., the advantage 
of raw material. Wc are blind and thought¬ 
less. Jute, Hide, Oil Seeds, Starch-yidding 
products escape our vition. We select 
industries for which the raw material is 
to be found in Timbactoo or Honolulu, or, 
if ezis^t in ofir countiy, not investigated 
or available in commercial quantities. We 
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are visionary and ^run affer wild goose. 
We are an imaginative race and philosophic 
in temperament. We are led away by 
imagination before practical politics begin 
to count. Do you know that there are. 
jute milU in China, Japan and in the 
furthest corner of Russia ? Do we not 
know that jute does not grow any wtere 
in the woi Id except in our country; it is 
our ualnral monopoly? Can we dte 
another instance of a product which is one 
country’s exclusive monopoly ? Do we not 
know that our country is the largest hide 
exporting country in the world ? Do we 
not know that our country is vetyrich 
in a variety of tannin matciinls ? Is it 
not a fact that our country is tlie largest 
exporter of a variety of oilbearing products? 
These jute, bide, oilseeds, starch materials 
are our natunil assets Where they go, how 
they go, why they go ^ Do wc know it? 
Leavingjute, hide, oilseeds, &c., to take 
care of themselvts wc make it our deep con¬ 
cern to mamifacfuic fine dhootiesfor onr 
fiahus, bringing fine ■\am fiom Timbactoo, 
machinery from linnuinhi. What a 
perversity of decision. The result is failure, 
waste of money .'iiul waste of energy. Here 
again the higher meaning ofindustiy comes 
in. Industry should not be taken up for 
the sake of doing some industry with a 
view to make miniey somehow, but the 
motive shdukl be higher—the motive of 
dcvelo]>ing the natutal icsources for the 
benefit of the country 

The more 1 study this question the more 
1 wonder how another industry can be 
taken up iti Bengal in prcfcience to taiiniug 
industiy'. Bengal is the largest exporter 
of raw hide sand a single piece of tanned 
leathir is not evportiel ftoni Bengal. A 
few German firuis luid the inmpkte grip 
of the whole trade. They leirmcd a ring 
which was impenetrable and obscure. By 
cunnuig manecuvres tlwy succeeded in keep¬ 
ing out Indian enterprise in this direction 
and in Lec]iing the hide collectors, the 
actual backbone of the trade, and the 
middlemen satisfied with the liarest 
remuneration. These people are as poor 
as ever, but the exporters who have the 
least to contribute to the actual produc¬ 
tion are possessors of the largest palaces 
in the most fashionable streets of Berlin. 
1 would not multiply instanoes but the 
story is sad and deplorable. 

It is a folly to think that a countiy can 
be selt-contamed in the matter of meeting 





tlie nidtiiaiicms requirements of the 
modem dvilised life. Each country vill 
Imve a share and eventually there will be 
A readjustment of the industrial system in 
«Udh country and the ren^Eustment will 
be based on the natural advantages 
possessed by each country. It we forget 
mis we shall make mistake after mistake. 

One point more and 1 will finish. Very 
few ol our men know the trade oi their 
own country. Very few have knowledge of 
the raw materials of the country and their 
possibilities. Very few care to study the 
trade returns—the volume of trade done, 
both cnort and import; the kind of 
commodities going out and the kind ol 
commodities coming in. They arc complete¬ 
ly out oi touch with these. Those that 


belong to a particular line of tradeprobab* 
ly know the local aSairs afiecting thdr 
own trade: but very, few study intmligent- 
ly their own trade with reference to trade 
obtaining in other countries. If thw make 
a little mon^ they are satisfied. *The 
socalled educated classes would sooner 
study a volume on the American War of 
Independence and sooner keep a volume of 
the history of the French Revolution or 
study the question on the granting of Self- 
Government to the Philippines rather than 
study what is going on in their home. We 
are quite ignorant m our own affairs. 

Gentlemen, these are questions we ought 
to study and study closely. If we, 
educated men, forget these, who will do 
these ? 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

By Fkank lIowiiLS Evans, 

Author ot" Fire Years,” “The Ciocma Girf' &c. 
[All Ribun KbsbhvldJ 


[Our readfiii are (iiluriueil that all characters in 
this story are purely iiiiBKinaiv, and li the name of 
any livti^ persnn haiipens tn he iinntioued nu iicrsun 
at reflection is intenijed J 

CHAPTER XIII. 

LoVR sI'EAKs. 

fitiOULDN’T have known the place. 
I You’re costing me a lot of mone}', I’m 
* sure, I’m sure.” 

It was three days alter Gladys had gone 
to old Claymer’s. She had virtually 
turned the place inside nut; she had 
cleaned out the dingy sitting-room down¬ 
stairs ; she had opened the windows and 
had them cleaued by the cheeky boy, 
Charlie Collier; she had insisted on more 
plates and necessaries being bought. For 
she bad a shrewd idea that the old gentle¬ 
man was not quite so poverty-striciwn as 
he made out. She turned out his room 
and her own, the one that had been handed 
over to her, and it made her cry, the 
rinqile, sad pathos of it, for it bad been 
left just as It was when "she,” the old 
man^s daughter, had occupied it ‘There 
were the strange, old-fashioned dresses of 


twenty years ago, the little ornaments, 
the girlish belongings, all left in tlie room 
which doubtless had once been to the girl 
the home of all her treasnres. 

“You can have it because you’re like 
her, like her,” old Claymer had said the 
night Gladys hod arrived. 

And novr the rooms were sweet and 
clean, and the old man had his meals 
regularly. He was, in his muddling way, 
quite a good cook, and for one thing 
always insisted on buying the best food. 
He was with delicacy persuaded by Gladys 
to wash himself a little cleaner, bis clothes 
were brushed, and he was generally smar¬ 
tened up. 

On her first Sunday Gladys announced 
her intention of going to church, when, to 
her astonishment, b^said he would come 
too. 

''I’ve not been to church since she died 
twenty years ago,” he said, “but maybe 
it won’t hurt me to go now.” 

He hobbled along to church with Gladys, 
and before she went upstairs that night he 
just touched her head lightly with his 
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haad as he stood by her cbtur, and some* 
how it seemed toGladys as if he wen wish¬ 
ing her a Messing. 

"I'm on old man, a hard old man, my 
girl,” he said, and the croaking old voice 
trembled a little. "Eighty-seven next birth¬ 
day I am. But the world’s seemed a little 
easier ffince yon came.” 

Gladys leaqit by degrees that the old 
man was not so hard as he alleged himself 
to be. Cheeky little Charlie Collier told 
her more than one tale of old Claymer’a 
kirdness to poor people in the neighbour¬ 
hood, how be had helped Charlie's mother 
during bad times, and how all the beggars 
and cadgers in the district knew that old 
Amos Claymer was always good tor a 
penny when they lingered near his shop. 
He was as hanl as nails ton, the boy said, 
and in the neighbourhood it was generally 
lielievcd that he would sit at his shop door 
without an overcoat till he was a hundred. 

But Gladys couldn’t bear to sec him 
sitting there in his chair waitmg tor custom 
while the wind blew round his thin old 
body. Eighty-seven! It seemed incredible 
to her that a man of his years could sit 
there almost unprotected against the wind 
and wet, and she absolutely iora*d him to 
buy an overcoat and wear it. And once 
this breaking down ot his rather stubborn 
will was accomplished, Gladys began to 
have moic of her own way w'lth him; he 
seenK'd even to lean upon her a little and to 
ask her advice, and when after a little she 
suggested tliat he should have help in the 
shop, he agreed, and a young assistant 
was engaged, and the old' gentleman was 
actually persuaded to leave his exposed 
chair and sit inside the shop. 

The assistant had strict orders not to 
leave the articles exposed outside the shop 
unattended for any length of time, for un¬ 
attended shops have temptations for light- 
fingered peo|Uc, so when Gladys and old 
Claymer were having their meals, if the 
young man required any instructions as to 
the ^ce of an article for which there 
might be a query, he was to call "Shop!” 
and old Claymer would hur^ out and try 
to efiect and conclude the sale. 

But Gladys noticed that the old man’s 
hearing was failing him. For eigh^-seven 
he was a marvel, hut age must tell some¬ 
where. So often when she heard the cry 
“Shop!” she went out herself and brought 
baidc the artide to him for instructions. 

“Shop!” came the ciy one morning, and 


Glo^s hurried out, to be met by the assist¬ 
ant half way. 

“There’s a plane here marked ninepence,” 
he said. “Customer a&ys he'll give sixpence, 
but that’s all he can possibly afiord.’ 

“Eightpence, eightpence, I won’t take 
less than eightpence,” said old Claymer 
when the idea was submitted to him. 

Gladys went out herself to see the cus¬ 
tomer. She had often found that she could 
make a sale where the assistant could not, 
for, as the Irish say, she bad a way with 
her, and many a wavering customer fell 
licfore the magic of those pretty eyes and 
that gentle smile. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said, going out, 
“but we can’t take less than eightpence for 
this. You sec, it’s a very good plane, and 
very cheap at that. We really couldn’t 
take less-” 

And then the plane nearly fell from her 
liand as the man, tall, broad-shonidered 
and in working clothes, turned round and 
their eyes met. There was the face she 
had never forgotten, with its rugged out¬ 
line, square chin and the peculiar bar of 
eyebrow. Bcfoie her stood Harry Kaymes. 

In that moment too he knew her; he 
recognised the face of the girl with whom 
he knew he had fallen in love at first sight. 

They looked at each other as if spell¬ 
bound, palsied to silent, and then he said 
stuttenngly, fumbling in his pocket: 

“Oh—cr—yes—yes. I’ll take if, please.’’ 

She handed the shilhng which he nfiered 
to the assistant, who vvenl*insidcto get the 
change from the till. 

“We-we met once before, I think,” 
stammered Harry. 

“Yes—yes—I—I think wedid,” murmured 
Gladys. 

That was all. The plane was wrapped 
up, Harry departed, raising bis coarse cloth 
cap, and Gladys went back to the little 
sitting-room at the back of the shop. 

“Why, bless me, what’s the matter, 
girl?” said old Claymer. “Youlook mu 
you’d had a fright. You’re quite wMte. 
Anything upset you?” 

“No, no, nothing, nothing, thank you, 
Mr. Claymer.” 

But there were tears that day when 
Gladys was by herself, tears that night 
before she slept, tears for—well, she haraly 
knew for what reason. She bad’seen the 
face which she hod thought she would 
never see again, and now that the unex¬ 
pected, the almost incredible, bad happen* 
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ed, tfae fact seemed to bring her no joy, no 
happiness. It was all so strange, so 
mysterions. There he was in a working 
man’s clothes; he looked poor. And she, 
well she was really poor. Oh, what would 
he the end of it all ? What good was in 
their meeting again ? 

And so Oladys went about her work 
the next d.ay, the usual day’s appointment 
and business, distraite, unhappy. 

Ah, but in the afternoon tlie sun shone 
again, for as she walked out to do sonic 
odds and ends of shopping, there, not 
many yards from the shop, sauntering 
along as if with no partieular object in 
view, was the man who had bought the 
plane the day before. 

“May I walk with you ji little way ?’’ 
he said. “There’s something—rather—a 
good deal I wish to say to you. I’ve been 
waiting here for I don’t know how long 
to see if you would come out, for I hardly 
dared to go in to ask for you. You re¬ 
member me, don’t you ? I saw that you 
recognised me.’’ 

“Yes, I remember you. And you—you 
rememliered me too ?’’ 

“I could never forget you. You’ve 
never been out of my mind, out of my-’’ 

He stopped, and to hetseli (xhidys sup¬ 
plied that word “heart’’—at least, with 
aglow of happiness, she liked to think 
that that was the word he meant to have 
said. 

There was a gloomy, untended little 

f iarden sejuare close by, where miserable, 
ingy trees and coarse grass struggled for 
an existence against the London air; just 
a little strip of a place it was, with asphalt 
aths and two h.ard benches. Here, as if 
y instinct, it being a lonely, quiet place, 
the two turned their steps, and walking 
up and down tlie little pathway, the young 
couple, so strangely met again, talked 
shyly of themselves. 

“I’ve been looking for you every where¬ 
at least as best 1 could,’’ said Harry. “1 
found you’d given up everything-house, 
money, estate, and had disappeared. Why, 
why, did you do that—why?” 

“ 1 —I didn’t think I was entitled to it if 
there was a real relation living,” said 
Gladys, falteringly. She could not tell 
him the more provoking reason why she 
had left; that his father had insulted her 
OB he had done. 

“Oh, but that was foolish, that was 
wrong of you I” said Harry. “My father 


showed me a letter from your solicitor say¬ 
ing that yon would give up everything, 
but you ought not to have done that; no 
one—no one else had any right to it. Now 
tell me what you’ve been doing, where 
you’ve been all the time? I’ve thought 
often of yon.” 

Shyness was gradually evaporating, 
and Gladys told, with reservations, bow 
she had been earning her living. 

“And you, you ?” she said. “Oh, don’t 
be sorry for me. I’ve found good friends, 
I’ve managed to live. But w'e both seem 
to belong to the working-classes now.” 

“Ves,” answered Harry, rather shortly, 
“I quarrelled with my father, and 1 , too, 
have been earning a living of sorts. I’m 
doing odd jobs at some building works not 
far away, carpentering and what not— 
anything that may be going. But a 
regular job is what I am after.” 

Gladys saw that he was keeping some¬ 
thing back. She wondered why he hod 
(luarrclled with his father, but of course, if 
he did nut choose to tell her she could not 
ask him. 

“1 wonder whether wc shall meet again ?” 
said Harry, when Gl.adys at last declared 
that she must be going. ’Tve one fairiy 
decent suit left for Sundays. D’you think 
next Simday 1 might perhaps sec you ? 1 
thought perhaps if you went out—at 
least—that is ” 

Harry stopped—he felt as if he could 
have kicked himself—it was like asking a 
cook to meet her young man. Oh, well, 
bang it all, what did it matter? He was 
just a working man, and she was a work¬ 
ing girl. So he plucked up his courage and 
tried again. 

“What I mean is this. May I meet you 
next Sunday afteinoon?” he said. 

“Yes, if you like,” said Gladys, happy 
that he had spoken so frankly. "I some¬ 
times go nut at about three o’clock.” 

Ana long before that walk on Sunday 
was finished—just an ordinaty, prosaic 
walk along deserted London stn^s—each 
knew that fate had intervened, bad brought 
them together again, and each—well, each 
wondered what the result would be. When 
would he tdl her that he— Gladys felt her¬ 
self growing hot as she asked her own heart 
that ^ unfinished question. And he was 
thinking—“What would she say if I asked 
her ?” What mattered it if the day was 
blowy and cold ? In their hearts was the 
sunshine of love, as yet unacknowledged. 
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untold, biding its time to burst forth in 
its beautiiul splendour. 

And so love winged its way. Harry, 
with the cleremess of all true lovers, learnt 
that Gladys often went out after the shop 
was closed to make her purchases. Casual 
meetings grew into appointments; there 
came another Sunday and another, and 
then on the fourth he spoke. 

It was in nn imroniaiitic street in the 
unromantic neighbourhood o* the Ele¬ 
phant and Castle, but the street was 
empty, also it was conveniently dim. The 
two had been to chureh together, and 
Harty slipped his arm through Gladys's 
and she felt a little thrill run through her, 
for it was the first time he had allowed 
himself to be so intimate ; her breath came 
and went quickly. She knew—as what 
woman docs not ?—that he was going to 
say something, well, something that she 
longed to hear. By instinct they both 
stopped. 

“1 can’t put everything into ^words, I 
can’t say all that I mean,” said Hurry in 
a low, strong, vibrating voice. “I'm a 
poor hand at saying much, dear” (it came 
with a rush, the word “dear”), “but I 
love yon, I worship you with all my heart 
and soul. Could you love me just a little- 
just a little ? For you’re the only woman 
in the whole of the world for me. Could 
you, could you try—just a little ?” 

Gladys turned her head and looked him 
in the face fully, as a woman in love 
shonkl, and without a trace ot nervous¬ 
ness or shyness she answered : 

“Yes, more than a little, tor I love you 
very much,” 

“My darling! My own I My queen !” 

The words came low but distinct, and 
their lips met. 

What mattered lost money, lost estates 
and possessions ? What mattered whether 
he were just a casual working man earn¬ 
ing just a pittance, and she just a working 
mrf who might by politeness be termed a 
housekeeper? What mattered the whole 
world ? They were in love, love had 
spoken, and love had answered from heart 
to heart. 

CHAPTBK XIV. 

HARD TIUES. 

"And you gave up everything for me ?” 

Gladys looked up in a sort of wonder¬ 
ment at Harry as they sat in the little 
room behind the second-hand shop. 


It wasjust a week since their marriage. 
Yes, they had been married in the little 
old church round the comer. Old Mr. 
Claymer had given Gladys away, Meg, in 
spite of 1)cing n married woman, was 
bridesmaid, and Ted was best man. 

Harry had written to Guardene telling 
him that he had found the mrl he loved, 
that he was steering straight for the port 
of happiimss, and .asking him to come to 
the wedding and see that two people, even 
if they were jioor, could be liappj'. 

But Gunnlenc had not answered. He 
was probably abroad on one of his fte- 
(|aent trips. Su little Teii, to whom Hany 
had taken a great fancy on account of h(s 
pluck and manliness under misiortunc, was 
asked to be best man. 

And it was a tmppy little party in 
humble circumstances, just those fire 
people, who sat round the table in the 
little room at the liaek of the second-hand 
shop—it w.as early closing day, chosen on 
par])osc so that they could nave a little 
wedding feast, which old Mr. Claymer in¬ 
sisted on providing, in peace. And when 
the old gentlemtan, who had gone to tte 
luxury of a bottle of champagne for the occa¬ 
sion, rose and nithcr shakily proposed the 
health of the bride and bridegroom, Gladys 
and Hairy looked at each other and knew 
that they wouldn’t change places with the 
highest-born in the land. 

Harry had secured the permanent berth 
that he was after, that is to say he bad 
been taken on to the regular staff at 
thirty shillings a week, and on this sum 
they were to live—and to be bappy, of 
course. Old Claymer, who seemed to be 
growing a little feeble, bis great years, as 
is often the ease, seeming to come suddenly 
upon him, nearly cried when Gladys sug¬ 
gested that she ought to be thinking of 
leaving him, that she must be with her 
husband. He said that Hariy could come 
and live in the house ; that if sbe was so 
independent—here the old man nearly got 
cross—her husband could pay for bis own 
and her food, and possibly she might con¬ 
descend to think that her services in the 
house and shop were worth free lodgings 
for the two of them. 

“Of coarse, darling,” said Harry when 
Gladys put it to him. “The old man has 
set his heart on keeping you, and>it would 
be rather unkind to leave him in the lurch 
as he was so decent to you. So we’ll set 
up our tent here for the present.” 
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And now lierc they were at the end of 
tiieit jSnt week’b joum^ in marria^. 
IbQr were as comfortable as could oe 
txpected, perhaps more so than the averara 
lahottter earning, thirty filings a weeh, 
R>r they had no rent to pay. 

They had iust finished uie arrangement 
of the weekly budget, the portioning out of 
the shillings and ^ncc, so much for food, 
so much ior little incidental cxjicnses, and 
so much to go into the savings bank, and 
then suddenly Harry—old Claymer had 
long gone to bed—with an irritable gesture 
pushM the paper and pencil away. 

“Eightecn-pcnce a week!” he cned indig¬ 
nantly. “Bighteenpence a week! That’s 
about all there’ll be to put on one side for 

j rour dress, as far as I can sec. Pah!” he 
augfaed bitterly, “how are yon going to 
^ dothes out of that, you who ought to 
be dressed as—well, just as you ought to 
be dressed^ It makes me sick when I 
thmk of it, it makes me angry. And to 
think that it was through my father that 
you hidsted on giving up everything' Oh, 
]f it wasn’t that-oh, that people would 
say that 1 was after your money for myself, 
I snonld insist on your fighting it out with 
my father, in the law courts if necessary— 
but it’s too late for that now.” 

“No,” answered Gladys firmly, "I left 
the house and said I would not return, 
and 1 won’t. I’ll never take any steps to 
Kt that money back again ; 1 gave it up 
imely and of my own accord. 11 there was 
a doubt, if it wasn’t absolutely certain 
that everything was mine, 1 wouldn’t 
it for a second; I couldn’t keep what 
I didn’t think belonged to me. And besides, 

your father’s suggestion-” 

Gladys suddenly stopped. She hadn’t 
nwant to say that, it had slimicd out. She 
bit her lips, sorry that she bad gone so far, 
and Harty broke in quickly. 

"1 know, I know, dear. I’ve known all 
tdow,” he said. “1 knew of the suggestion 
my lather had made to you, and that was 
why I—why I quarrellen with him. 1 said 
it was infamous—and so it was—to try 
and blackmail a girl into marriage, and 
then I walked out, and I’ve never seen him 
since.” 

“You—'yon, yon did that for me. Bany! 
And you never told me that before! You 
gave up everything for the sake of a girl 
you hao only seen once?” 

^ “A giri whom I bad only seen once, bnt 
with whom I had fiillen m love at first 


«ght. Brom the veiy first moment I saw 
you your face was always with me. I 
couldn’t bear to think of yonrbeingtreated 
in that way.” 

“And you gave up everything for me!” 

Gladys repeated the words asshe looked 
again at her husband, and then she went 
oyer to him, put her arms round him and 
kissed him gently’. 

“And to uiink that after all yon relused 
me when I with my money was thrown at 
ypur head! And 1 wouldn’t even liear the 
sound of your name, hated even to think 
of y’on—no, that’s a fib' But, after all, 
we’ve come together, and we’re mat tied, 
married, married! Just fancy that! Why, 
surely that’s as good as riches, isn’t it?” 

And so between the two married lovers 
there was pcricct understanding, and to 
sec the working-man and his young wile 
living happily oil their tiny income it 
would never have been thought that once 
they had lived in real luxury and would 
never have dreamt of cleaning their own 
boots, ot mending socks, or patching 
clothes. But they were happy, and that 
was all that mattered. Out of the weekly 
earnings they gave themselves an occa¬ 
sional treat to the theatre, and one night 
as Gladys and Harry came home from see¬ 
ing a popular play from the gallery, the 
young wife astonished her husband by say¬ 
ing emphatically ns they sat down to 
supper: 

“Harry boy. I’m going to write a play 
and make a fortune. 1 believe I could do 
it.” 

“Queen of Sheba, my lovely one,” said 
Harry, smiling and lighting his pipe, “you 
know 1 admire you above precious stones, 
but—forgive your adoring slave Mking 
you-have you ever written anything in 
your life?” 

“Oh yes, lots of things! And some of 
them I’ve had printed too. I used to write 
when 1 was with dear old uncle. Yes, and 
sometimes I got paid for it too. But I was 
lazy, I think, and I didn’t keep it up, 
though uncle always said I had brains.” 

“Well, now you come to sp^ of it. I 
have perceived attimes just atiny glimmer¬ 
ing oi intelligence. Perhaps by and by it 
will mature.” 

“You’re a pig, and you shan’t have any 
seats for my nice new play, and 3’Ott shan't 
diare in the money eitner, so there. Now, 
come along, masterl See that the gas h 
out all rig^t, and we’ll goto Iqre-bye. Poor 





old Mr. Claymer! Harry, I’m afraid he’s 
not to be ranch longer with us. lie looked 
very, very old when 1 saw him sitting by. 
the fire to.day, poor old fellow.” 

“Well, we’ll look after him as long as 
he’s alive. Has he any relations I 
wonder?” 

* “Not a solitanr soul, I believe, and not 

a friend, though he’s got lots of acquain¬ 
tances round here, and they all like him, in 
spite of his funny ways; all the Sirme, I 
don’t think he’s got a real friend. Conic 
aloug now!” * 

It was indeed ns Gladys had said. Uid 
Mr. Claymer was undoubtedly breaking 
up. He was getting so feeble, so very 
shaky on bis legs, though his brain seemed 
as keen as ever, and one day just a flicker 
of the old, assumed anger fl.anics up when 
Gladys came in from her shopping. 

Tie was seated at the table writing, and 
it seemed as if he h;id not expected her 
back so soon, for lie hastily blotted his 
document and put it in his pocket, and 
then snapped out: 

“I thought you said yon weren’t coming 
back for an hour ? You’ve only been gone 
half an hour. What do you want poking 
in here for ?” 

“Disagreeables now!” said Gladys, 
smiling. “Who was it said ‘Let not your 
angry passions rise’ ?” 

Old Claymer was always amenable to a 
little Joke, and he grinned as lie reached 
for his hat and coat. 

“I’m going out, I’m going out,” he 
said. “I shan’t be long.” 

“Well, mind you’re careful, that’s all. 
I don’t likeyouto go very far by yourself.” 

“All right, all right! I’m not a liabyl” 

• The old man left with half a chuckle, 
and when he came back in half an hour’s 
time —Gladys had begun to get anxious— 
he arrived in a Ctub. That to him w.as a 
veiy unaccustomed luxury, for lie would 
never spend an extra penny on himself if 
he could help it. lie was not mean where 
the house was concerned, though he said 
he had to be careful, but his personal 
wants were never extravagant; in fact 
they were not even properly attended to 
at times. 

Charlie Collier, who was growing quite 
a young man, helped the old man from the 
cab into the parlour. 

VI don’t think he’ll last much longer, 
mum,”_ wbispered Charlie to Gladys. “His 
breathing seems so bad." 
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And Charlie was quite right. 0 ]ld 
Claymer did not last rauem longer. 

He dropped into the cushion^ chair by 
the side of the fireplace and smiled up his 
thanks at Charlie, and Gladys noted what 
a pleasant smile it was. 

“That’s right, my hoy, that’s right!” he 
said faintly, patting out his hand. “Always 
he kind to the old, always be kind—that’s a 
good hoy.” 

“Now, how do you feel ?” said Gladys, 
undoing his comforter nnil co.^t. “Do 3’on 
feel warm enough ? Won't you have your 
chair a little closer to the fire ?” 

The breathing was a little steadier now, 
but the old, very olil-Iouking face was a 
strange, transparent white. The head 
nodded a little to and fro. It seemed as if 
vitality was being drained away, and 
Gladys, alarmed, beckoned to Charlie and 
told him to go for the doctor. “There now, 
let me tuck the shawl round you and gpve 
you this footstool,” said Gladys. 

Gladys knelt to lift the old man’s feet 
on to the stool and to tuck the shawl 
round him, and then as she looked up she 
saw his old hand wavering and shaking, 
as if he were trying to reach something. 
At last he succeeded, and she saw what he 
had wanted to do; he had wanted to place 
Ins hand on her head. It seemed to please 
him tor iCto he there, so she just remained 
in her kneeling xiosition, and she heard the 
old voice which she hud grown to love—tor 
she saw through his rough husk—suddenly 
grow as strong as it used to be when she 
first knew it. 

“You’ve liccn a good girl,” said old 
Claymer. “You’ve been my claugliter over 
again to me. God bless you, my dear, God 
liicss you And don’t forget Cramer.” 

The voice broke away and died off, the 
hand slipped. Gladys rose to her feet. She 
saw in a minute what had happened. Old 
Mr. Cla3'mcr was dead. 

It was just 1 he death of sheer old age, 
peaceful and happy. No pain, the doctor 
said, just simply life flickering away. ^ 

“Ho must have died happily,” said the 
doctor. “Look at his smile! Strange 
how happy the dead often look. The 
old man couldn’t have had a better 
death.” 

It was a blow to Gladys, the loss of 
this old man, for he had bran so kind to 
her. But she realised that death must 
have come some time, and it bad come 
now in a peaceful guise. 
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So she and Harry made the necessary 
arrangements ior his funeral. 

They searched his desk to see ii there 
wasanymemirandnm, any trace of rela¬ 
tions or friends, but there was none; just 
simply a fcw receipted bills and business 
papers, nothing else. All was in order; 
there was no money owing, apparently. 
There was a little bag containing gold and 
a foldisl paper, which explained that this 
money was for the expenses of his funeral 
and to pay any outstanding debts of rent, 
rates, or taxes which might be dne, but 
there were no other debts, the thin old 
handwriting said. 

And so they buried him, with the 
natnml sorrow that ail must feel at the 
loss of one who was known anl loved 
when living, but tempered with gralilnde 
that his end was peace. And many were 
the humble little tributes of ilowcns from 
the poor folk round, to whom old Claymer 
had been kinder than m inv ever knew. 

“All the neighbours had a kind word to 
say for him, Harry," said Gladys that 
evening in the little room where the old 
coat and hat still hanging on the peg 
behind the door seemed strangely forlorn. 

“Yes. He was a nice old boy, in spite 
ofhis funny ways. But now, sweetheart, 
I’ve been thinking. We’ve taken the poor 
old fellow to his last bed—may God rest 
his soul—^but we still have a duty to 
perform to his memory at any rate \\ hat 
18 to become of what he has left behind 
him ? Do you know anything ot his wishes 
as to his shop ? I suppose there’s a living 
to he made here ?’’ 

“I don’t think he made very much out 
of it; just about enough to keep himself 
and pay the boy’s and the assistant’s 
wages, and pay me and the rent. I’ve 
been thinking about it too, ll.irry. Wc 
can't stop ou here, 1 suppose ?’’ 

“I don’t know what to do. We might 
stop here, and then some distant rel.-itive 
or another might come along, and wc 
might find ourselves in trouble and lie 
accused of tre^ass or something. 1 think 
we’ll go and sec the Poor Man’s Lawyer 
—but 1 shall insist on paying something; 
1 don’t want things for nothing.’’ 

The Poor Man’s Lawyer is an admi¬ 
rable institution in the South of London. 
Thtte times a week, perhaps oftener, 
fcindly-liearted legal men attend at a 
certain mission room to give free legal 
advice to those who are in need of it and 


can’t afiord a solicitor's fee; for those 
who can afford a trifle but not full fees, 
their assistance is also at call. 

And it was to one of these kind-hearted 
men that Harry explained the position of 
Gladys and himself with reg^ to old 
Mr. Claymer’s shop. . 

“Uin,” said the lawyer, “it’s a veiy 
funny position, isn’t it? The landlord, 
of course, can claim possession of his 
property if he likes. 1 don’t suppose there’s 
n}uch good-will to the business, and the 
stock isn’t worth a fortune, I daresay. 
You’re sure there are no relatives ?’’ 

“None that we can trace.” 

“Well then, I’ll tell yon what I should 
do. i should stop on there and keep the 
shop open. Keep a strict account of 
everything, and if any relatives turn up, 
or a will is lound, you’ll he able to give 
an account of your stcwanlship." 

And so it was settled. H.arry and Gladys 
stayed on at the shop, Charlie being pro¬ 
moted at a small rise of snlary to manager, 
the former assistant having obtained a 
berth elsewhere. And another small boy 
was instituted into the outside work. 

“Hirry boy”, said Gladys after a 
mouth, “I can sec no good in keeping the 
shop on. It’s really not i>aying its way, 
and to make up the rent we shall have to 
draw on our savings—not much, only a 
lew sbillmgs, but still they’ll h.avctogo. 
Anil every day the profit grows smaller.” 

“You—you don't say that, Gladys!” 
Harry’s face suddenly turned pale. “Can’t 
we hang on here anyhow ? No, it’s all 
right, sweetheart. Pm not ill, but I’m 
worried, I’m anxious. It’s not for mjrself 
that I care, it’s for you. I’ve been think¬ 
ing about you all day. I’ve—I’ve got the 
sack. It upset me at first, but then I 
thought, well, the shop will help. We 
shan’t starve as so many others are 
doing.” 

“Starve! Sack ! Harry dear, what do 
you lucan ?” 

“It's true, dear, I’ve got the sack. 
Trade’s in an awful state—oh, yon must 
have seen the poverty round here creeping 
on by degrees! I’m just simply au unskilt 
ed labourer, I go first. There'll be hundreds 
of others out directly, and with the winter 
coming on—well, I don’t know what we 
shall do.” 

“Oh, we’re not going to worry, Hdrry 
dear. We shall be all right. Perhaps trade 
in the shop will get better. I shall leave 



Charlie to look after it altogether, and 
then I shall get some work, yon see if I 
don’t. Then perhaps we can give the shop 
up altogether and take the kqr to tJie 
Poor Man’s Lawyer as soon as we get 
something to do. Oh, we shall both soon 
get work. I’m sure. You sec, just at 
present we’re running the shop for nothing, 
and being out of pocket over it, too. Yes, 
we’ll give it up. Oh, we shall be all right, 
old boy!” 

But all the same a sick tear filled 
Gladys’s heart that night. She had, indeed, 
seen the signs of poverty creeping on with 
quick, hurried tect; she knew what dis¬ 
tress there was, she knew how scarce work 
was, but she had not spoken of it to 
Harry ; she had tried not to think of what 
might come, and now the blow had fallen. 
Harry was out of work. 

Out of work ! These to some may not 
seem such dread words, but to the poor 
they sound like the knell of doom. Out of 
work in the winter! 

Soon there was but little coal in the 
cellar, soon there was none at all. Soon 
food began to grow scarce Harry and 
Gladys pawned the tew things they had to 
pawn, and Hairy gritted his teeth and 
swore to himself, as he saw Gladys grow¬ 
ing thinner and whiter, as he saw her 
shiver with the cold, while the takings in 
the shop grew less until they dwindled to 
nothing. 

Then came the day when there w.'isn’t a 
penny in the little cash-box or in their 
pockets, and they had had nothing to eat 
for more than twelve hours. Harry looked 
round the little parlour savagely. 

"I’m going to sell some of these things, 
Gladys,’’ he said. "Nobody will come for 
them now. Let’s have a dealer in and sec 
what he’ll give ns for them.” 

■|Harry, Harry,” said Glsdys gently, 
taking him by the arm, “they’re not ours, 
you know, they’re not ours.” 

“I don’t care, I don’t care! I’m not 
going to see my wife starve.” 

“But you wouldn’t steal, Harry, would 
you ?” 

“Yes, I would, sooner than see you 
No, no, darling, I didn’t mean 
that, he went on, as he saw Gladys turn 
?way vrith a sad look on her face. “But 
it shard to see yon want. Wait, wait a 
minute! There’s Gnardeuc! I’ll send to 
him. He must surely be back in Biigloud 
by now. He’s never answered my tetter. 


I'll send him a wire snd he can telegraph 
tde some money. But the sixpence! Where 
am 1 to get mxpence from ? There isn't a 
sixpence m the whole of the ktreet. Ah, ah, 
Gladys, what is it, what is it ?” 

Gladys reeled and nearly fell, and Harry 
laid her gently on the shabby old 
sofa. 

“It was nothing, dear, nothing,” she 
saidfmntly. “Only just a little ihomen* 
tary weakness, that was .all.” 

But it was more than that; it was 
weakness caused by want of food, by 
anxiety, just the weakness of hunger. 

“Wait, wait there, darling! I’ll get 
some money somehow, 1 swear I will. By 
the God that made me. I’m not going to 
see you starve!” 

Desperate, maddened, out of his mind 
almost, Harry rushul out into the shop, 
snatched up the first lew second-hand tools 
which were in his reach, and hurried with 
them to the neaicst pawnbroker’s. 

“Full up,” said the pawnbroker shortly. 
“1 haven’t got room in the shop for 
another pledge.” 

“IJvcn the paw nbrokcr won’t help me!” 
said Harry to himseli. 

And he ofieicd the tools at the shop «l a 
dealer in old iron, who just laughed at him, 
and told him that he couldn’t afford to buy 
anything now, trade was so bad, 

“Like to leave ’em. I’ll give you two¬ 
pence,” said the ii.an, "and you can have 
’em back any time j ou want ’em.” 

Twopence ! 1 wopence ! Harry laughed 
as he stood outside with the two coppers 
in bis band. Twopence' And his wife was 
starving! She couldn’t eat dry bread ; she 
wanted soup, something nourishing, some¬ 
thing hot. 

And as he laughed ng.'iin, a man, pros¬ 
perous-looking, well-dressed, smoking a 
cigar, looked him up and down. An 
honest, worthy man, this, an ex-shop 
keeper who had saved money and retired, 
and to whom the words “out of work’’ 
spelt nothing. This happened to be the 
nearest way to his destination, and his 
attention w'as attracted to this pale-faced, 
wild-cj'ed man who was laughing and 
muttering to bimself. 

“Twopence ! Ever seen twopence be¬ 
fore ?” said Harry—his reason was almost 
taken from him, his teeth shotved in a 
horrid grin. “Twopence! That’s what 
I’ve got to buy things with for my wife, 
and she’s starving, starving, do yon under- 
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■taod ? Twopence is all we have in the 
woild. Funny, isn’t it ? Twopence!” 

The prosperous nuin retreated a step or 
two, fnghtcncd, and looked round fora 
policeman. 

“Twopence !’’ Harry stepped up to him 
again. “You look the sort of man who 
would have money about you. 1 suppose 
you wouldn’t lend me a few shillings, 
would you, or give them to me ?’’ 

“Now then, now then, what’s nil this 
about ? Move on !’’ 

A policeman had strolled up and given 
Harry a little push, and this roused the 
maddened man’s anger to irresponsible 
rage and blind wrath. 

“You—don’t you touch me! Don’t you 
dare 1’’ 

By this time the usual crowd had col¬ 
lected, and the policeman was getting 
anxious; his inspector might be round at 
any moment. 

“Now, come on, come on !’’ said the 
officer not unkindly. “We don’t want any 
scenes.” 


“All right I’m coming.” 

“Very well then, get on !” 

The policeman gave Harry another 
push, and at that touch the flame of anger 
leapt right up to fever heat. Harry was 
in that state of mind when reason and 
insanity were just decided by a hair’s 
breadth. A red light flamed before him ; 
it seemed as if all the injustice of the world 
was heaped on his head, and before he 
knew what he was doing he turned, struck 
out with his fist, and the policeman was 
on the ground. 

Uujustifiable assault, of course, but for 
the moment the man was a lunatic, there 
wasuo doubt of it: Grief, anger, anxiety 
for his wife had driven him out of his 
mind. 

But the law takes no cognisance of 
such temporary insanity; it is hard and 
just. Harry received a month's imprison¬ 
ment. 

(To he continued). 


INDIAN RAILWAY SERVICES 
Recuuue.\uatiuns (h- the Ptiui.ic Sera ices Commission. 


T his paper has been prepared to show 
that, unlike the Indian Civil and 
certain other sservices, the State 
Railwajr Revenue Establishment has no 
restrictions against pure Indians. The 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India have laid down from ns early a time 
as the year 1870 (the State Railways 
having been started from about the year 
1869) that all appointments on the State 
Railways are open to Indians and every 
encouragement should be given and every 
effort made to give the largest possible 
employment to Indians on the Railwaya 
These declarations have fully maintained 
the spirit of the Parliamentary Acts of 
1833 and 1863 and of the Royal Pro¬ 
clamation of 1868. But under the arti- 
fi^lbariiers systematicaliy laid by the 
monopolists, Indians, who in popula¬ 
tion number 99‘91 per cent, and in 
English literacy 82 per cent of the whole. 


at present hold only 10 and 6 per cent of 
the appointments in the superior grades 
of the State Railways carrying salaries of 
Ks. 200 and above, and of Rs. 600 and 
above respectively; while Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians who form only 0'09 of the 
whole population and 18 per cent of those 
literate in Enghsh hold 90 and 94 per 
cent of those appointments respectively. 

This paper has been prepared for the 
information of the general public and the 
ludian members of the Legislative Conndls 
who have been advised by the Royal 
Commission to watch and see that their 
recommendations in regard to these 
. services are carried out. The paper also 
appeals to the Government of India and 
tw Railway Board to lay down with the 
assistance of Indian representatives such 
rules and regulations as will give due effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. 
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l^he recommendations of the Royal 
Commission in regard to the State Rail¬ 
way Revenue Establishment fully uphold 
the former orders and rulings of Govern¬ 
ment and insure that until such time as 
suitable arrangements are made for the 
recruitmrat of the whole Railway service 
entirely in India, 50 per cent, oi tlie 
appointments piadc in India shall be given 
to pure Indians including Burmnns. This 
is an advance on the existing rulings and 
orders of Government on the subject am} 
it is our business to see that effect is given 
to ,this rccommeiidatioii and that the 
artificial burners which have so long 
stood in the way oi Indians are efltctually 
removed. 

As far as possible, the references to the 
existing rulings and orders of Government 
have been fully given, ns they are likely 
to be forgotten owing to the lapse of 
time since they were issued. It is very 
desirable to have these rulings and 
orders known in India as widely as 
ossible, as very few Indians seem to 
now what opportunities are open to them 
and how they can secure them. 

The recommendations oi the Public 
Services Commission with regard to the 
various branches oi the Indian Railway 
Services are contained in the diflerent 
chapters of the Report of the majority of 
the Commissioners and in Annexures VI, 
XVIII, and XIX. With them should be 
rend the remarks and recommendations 
at pages .“ITS—8G and SBIi—488 by Sir M. 
B. Chanbal, k.c i i. , c s i. and Mr. Justice 
Abdnr Rahim. Annexure VI refers to the 
Audit and Accounts which comes under 
the Indian Finance Dejiartment, Annexure 

XVIII refers to the Engineering Establish¬ 
ment of the P. W. Department including 
the Railway Engineering, and Annexure 

XIX refers to the Si;gte Railway Revenue 
Establishment indnding the management, 
the Traffic, the Locomotive, the Carriage 
and Wagon, and the Stores Department. 
The first two departments coming in 
aunexures VI and XVIII embrace branches 
of the services which deal with railway 
work as well as work in other branches of 
Government Administration; while the 
tour departments dealt with in Annexure 
XIX are entirely for railway Administra¬ 
tion, and it is proposed therefore to deal 
in this paper with this annexure mainly. 

In the introductory paragraph to aune- 
xure XIX the Commissioners have remark¬ 


ed that State railways worked by Com¬ 
panies are administered by their Boards 
of Directors and did not come within the 
scope of the Commissioner’s enquiry. The 
Commissioners were no dbubt the best 
judges of the scope of their enquiry, but 
the Commissioners have themselves noted 
that the adinimstrition of the Companies 
is “subject to the Controlling Authority of 
Government" The Slate railways, which 
these Companies work as agents of the 
Government, are the absidule property of 
the Government and all appointments 
made by the Companies arc subiect to con¬ 
firmation by the Government. Under these 
circumstances whether the appointments 
of staS for the State Railways worked by 
Companies were within the scope of the 
Coinniisbioncrs’ enquiry or not, those 
appointments should certainly be made 
and governed bv the same principles 
and general rules as may for the time 
being he in force on State railways 
administered by the direct agency of 
Government, espcciallv with regard to 
the unrestricted employment of Asiatic- 
Indians. The State railways worked by 
the companies form 72 IG per cent, of the 
total miWge of the Indian State railways. 
Ill the interests of Indians it is absolutely 
necessary that the appointments under 
the companies should be made on the same 
principles as may fur the time being be in 
loiee on the state-worked railways. The 
Railway Board should, we submit, insist 
upon the companies’ following the Govern¬ 
ment principles before according their con¬ 
firmation to any ap]Jointment which may 
be made by the companies in contraven¬ 
tion of the Goverpment rulings. This is 
absolutely neiessary as long as these com¬ 
panies continue under their present cou- 
tracts. 

In replv to the Ilon’ble Sir Diushaw 
Bduljee Wacha's question in tlie Viceroy’s 
Council at Delhi on 28th February 1917, 
the Hon'ble Sir Robert Gillan referred to a 
recent advertisement by the G. I. F. com¬ 
pany inviting applications from Indian 
gentlemen for appointments in the supe¬ 
rior grades of tWir Traffic department, 
and to the proposals which the Bast 
Indian Railway Company had submitted 
to the Railway Board for the training of 
Indians to qualify them for appeintmeot 
as officers in the Locomotive Department. 
These were given as instances of the atti¬ 
tude of the companies to the question and 
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rights and put forirard their claims in a 
persistent manner, they are not likely to 
gain much by the present recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission. These 
recommendations, as a matter of fact, do 
not go beyond what was ruled in their 
favour in 1878. As the orders of 1878— 
1879 have remained untulfilled so long, the 
advocates of Indian interests should see that 
infbtuic the orders are properly carried 
out by the appointment of suitable Indians 
on the selection committees recommended 
by the Royal Commission. 

Procedure to lx followed in bekctiiiff 
recruits for the Traffic Dcpnttmeat.—kt 
present the appointments in India are 
made in four dinerent ways, viz. 

(a) by direct appointment of outside 
candidates, 

(b) by appointment of Royal Engineer 
officers, 

(c) by promotion of Subordinates, 

(d) by transfer from Company-woikcd 
railways. 

The Commissioners have recommended 
“that, for the future, VBCBticic<i ahould nonunll; 
he filled by direct rrcrnttinent riuiiiolinm friini the 
enburdinate statt should only be made e\rtpli(inaIlT, 
and officers (liould not be traubferied fiom other 
Indian railways except to fill hiRlier oppaintments 
for which no suitably qualified departmental ufiiccr is 
available." 

These recommendations are quite fair 
and should be adopted. The transfer of 
Traffic officers from the Company-worked 
lines will seldom, if ever, be necessary, as 
the officers on the Government list will 
generally be ([Uite as efficient, if not better 
than those on the lists of the Companies. 

For direct recruits in India the Com¬ 
missioners have prescribed the following 
as a minimum educational qualification ; 

(a) CandidatcB thould cither potsiss tlic degree 
of an Indian Univeriiitr, or 

(b) have passed au rsominatiun of a correapcind- 
ing standard picscribcd by Uovrinment fur tlic Ituiu- 
pean Schools. 

(c) Passed students horn the ProMiicial servii'c 
claBBOfthc KurLte Bngiiiec ring College should also 
be eligible for appointment. 

There is no olyection to qualificntion (a) 
or (c), but (b), as noted by Sir M. B. 
Chaubal and by Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 
iu their minutes at pages 381-82 and 416 
of the Report, is a lower qualification in 
favour of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
which .is not at all fair to Asiatic 
Indians. The clause (b) should therefore 
be omitted and an equal standard of 
qaalifications insisted upon for all, Indians 


as well as Anglo-Indians or Europeans, 
applying for Traffic appointments in 
India, as suggested by the Indian members 
of the Royal Commission. 

In England, the Commissioners have 
noted, the practice is to select candidates 
on the advice of a Selection Committee, 
and the rules enjoin that candidates 
should cither have had at least two years’ 
experience of Traffic work on a British or 
Colonial railway or possess a University 
^egrcc or diploma, or a recognised tech¬ 
nical diploma or certificate. In so fiir as 
it may still be necessary to make appoint¬ 
ments in Europe, the present method of 
recruitment, the Couimissioneis have re¬ 
commended, should continue, and the only 
recommendations the Commissioners have 
math in this conucction are 

Piibt, tint an ofiictr nfthc Slate Railnays, being 
either an uflictr on the active list or an officer on the 
letiied list uitliin five years of liis retirement, should 
be elected to ser\e nn Ibc Luininitlcc ol Srltetiun, and 

Secondly, th.il in choosing candidates for appoint¬ 
ment preiticnee should he givtii lu inin with cxpeii- 
ence ot rnilnuy Irafiic woik 

The qualifications required of candidates 
to be engaged in England, do not appear 
to lie as high ns those re([uired of Indian 
candidates to be engaged in India. Kx- 
pctiencc of English lailway working is 
very useful inde^ but unless it is combined 
with a University degree or diploma, there 
is no justification for allowing a higher 
grade to candidates engaged iu England 
than to candidates engaged in India, as 
noted in paragraph 13 page 341 of the 
Rejiort. 

Locomotivk and Carbiacb and Waron 
Depakthents. 

The Commissioners were informed 

“that apiiiiintincnts in India to the superior esta- 
lilislimciit of tl CSC two Departments wonld rarely be 
possible, bccansc under omditions the requisite tram- 
ing for dll eel appointment is obtainable onlv in 
England, and memlitrs of tlie subordinate Btaii are 
otfhnanly specialists in a particular biancli of work 
without tlie edncutional and technical qualifications 
wIiilIi would enable them to undertake thehiglier 
dalles of the depaitments. 

"Ihese conditions” remarked the Com¬ 
missioners, ”should not be allowed in^ 
hnitelj to continue.” (The italics are ours). 

“The best ol tlie subordinate officers should be 
given os comprehensive an experience as possible of 
the vaiions operations of the department,* with a 
view to their promotion in due course to the superior 
staff. Arrangements skonld 'also be provided by 
wbicb Btatnton natives of India with suitable edu¬ 
cational qualifications would be able to serve as 
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ADpreatitt pupil* la the ihopi ami Knaning-Shed* 
at the Slate Railway*, aad eo to rcarh Die ktondnid 
of profeasioaal trainiax prcBcribcd tin direct reciuit- 
ment The rule ahonld abo be laid down, a* for the 
Traffic Department, that Application ahould not be 
made to the Sectetory of State for the appointment 
of an officer in England until it hna been aecertained 
that no qualified candidate la forth-coming in India" 
(Paragraph 5, page* 33H-.')9 of Die Report). 

The techniral appointments oi the 
Locomotive and tho Carnage and Wagon 
Departments of railways fall under the 
third group of Indian services, according 
to the division made by the Royal Conl*- 
mission in paragraph 32, pages 22—23 of 
their Report; In these services the Com¬ 
missioners thought that 

‘M rictcrniiiird and iniincdiritc ednrt sAdh/i/ In 
miule to provide Itet Ur iilaaUioiuil opiioitanriu'. in 
/mi/m so that it win hicoiiK merc.i-W'li /mssi/i/i 
to rternit ill tluit coantrv the s(/i/) aeciliil to imil 
alt iiorm.ll raiairement-. ’’ ( The it.ifics nnr s ) 

They mention specially the large rail¬ 
way worskshops in Tiidi.'i to su{){ily the 
needs 'of the Locomotive and Cariiage and 
Wagon branches. As all these wuikshops 
have technical schools and drawing classes 
attached to them, all that is necessary is 

i To throw llicni open to InilMns, ns most of 
them arc nt present lescrvtd ioi linuipeans nnd 
Anglo Indians 

II To widen nnd enlarge the cotit ^ls of instruc¬ 
tion, so as to provide foi the stqiciiui gindes IIS well 
as for the siiliordinatr nppoititniciits ol the lei.liiiii.al 
branches ol the railwny service. 

The Railway nnd Railway-aided schools 
in India arc shown in Appendix 29, ]<nges 
556-57 of the Railway Board’s Adminis¬ 
tration Report, Volume 11, for 1915-10, 
but evidently particulars of the drawing 
dasses and technical schools connected 
with the Loco, and Carriage and Wagon 
departments which are almost entirely 
reserved tor £uro|)eans nnd Anglo-Indians, 
arc^ not at all shown then-. These insti¬ 
tutions arc maintained entirely at the 
cost of railway-revenue, which is puldit- 
money. There is, therefore, no justification 
for using them exclusively for a particular 
class of persons to the exclusion of other 
classes of the public. 

For _such appointments as may yet be 
made in England, the commissioners' 
recommendations are contained in para¬ 
graph 9, pages 399-340 of the report. The 
present procedure in making theseappoint- 
ments is described as follows 

Appointments aie made by the Sccrclary of State 
on the advice of the Contalting Engineer to the 
India Office. Candidatei for the Locomotive (topert- 


meiltmast hare hnd a good generol And technical 
edneatfoa, followed by atleaet three years' training 
in the shops nl a railway company and six montfas’ 
training in the Kunniug Sheds and firing. Candi¬ 
dates for the Carriage and Wagon Deportment must 
have served as pupils or apprentices in the Carnage 
and Wagon or Locomotive shops of a Railway Com¬ 
pany or In the Carripgc works of a large rolling- 
stuck builder, nnd in either case mast have hod in 
ndchtioii at least a veuik' ivpeiiencc as outside aesist- 
ant on a Brilikh inilway The only rhnngee in this 
procedure, the coiumiksinners liave recommended, 
are 

i That preferenre shiinkl Ih givin to candidates 
who have passed the cxaniin.itioii f ir the Associate 
inemhctship ol the Institute (il Civil Bngiueete or an 
cipiivdlent test, and 

II Secondly, that appuiiitinents should he made 
on the advice oi a Seleclion Ciiniinittee consisting of 
a representntive nl the India (iflicr, Ihi. Rovenimeut 
Diiector Ilf inilinu Rodviass, and the Consniling 
engineer to thi India OflKe." 

To these reeoramciidntions no objection 
ran be raised. It is of course understood 
that iippointnicnts ought to be made in 
Enghind only so long us proper arrange¬ 
ments arc not made lor the necessary 
training oi officers in Itiilid. It is hoped 
that the (government of India will appoint 
a eoniraittec consisting of railway officers 
nnd representative Indians to formulate 
proposals for the training and engagement 
of apprentices for the technical branches of 
the railway service. We need hardly 
repeat that the conditions ns to educa¬ 
tional test, rates ol pay and system of 
training should be ou a uniform basis 
ap{iiicab1e to ail apprcuti:es whether 
Indians or Anglo-Indians or Europeans. 

Until such time, however, as suitable 
arrangements are not completed for the 
training in India of oflicers for the Loco¬ 
motive, Carriage and Wagon, and other 
technical Degartments, the Government 
should subsidixi* selected Indian students 
desiring to proceed to Europe, with 
suilahlc scholarships to enable Uiem to 
qualify themselves for such appointments 
on the Indian State railways under the 
conditions given by Mr. Justii'c Abdur 
Rahim in paragraph 03 of his minute at 
page 417 of Volume 1 of the Report. 

Stores Department. 

At present rccrulfmcnt to the stores 
establishment is made by selection from 
among candidates of “good education 
and suitable social position.” The Com¬ 
missioners were agreed that tliis. method 
should continue but it should be laid down, 
as for the Traffic department, that the 
candidates must possess one of the three 







qualificatidns already mendoned under the 
Traffic Department. Our objections in 
tbis case are two-fdld ; first, the expression 
“suitable social position’’ is very vague. 
When a candidate possesses the necessary 
^ucational qualifications there should be 
no further question of social position, as 
there is no common standard of social posi¬ 
tion. What Indians regard a high social 
standard is not admitted as such some¬ 
times by Eiiropeans. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it 18 best to accept the 
educational qualifications and general 
character of each individual. Our second 
otjection to this is the same as in 
the case of the Traffic Department, viz., 
that the standard of education recom¬ 
mended for Anglo-Indians is lower than 
that required of Indians and must be 
cluinged as we have proposed in the case 
of the traffic*dcpartment. 

The Commissioners were of opinion that 

"What a Slore-kecpini; officer ici|Uireb is not bu 
much an advanced traininj; in Bni'ini.eiinf' ai expcii- 
ence of the movt buiiahle melhuil loi the pnrcliase 
and maintenance of stores nnd for bringing stores 
transactions to accunnt. bnch e\perict<cc, as nrcll as 
a knowledge of the uses lo which store', me put, 
can best be acquired in the deportment itself, and 
can readily be assimilated by any one pubbcbsing a 
good general education " 

We fully agree with these views and are 
quite at one with the commissioners that 
“thereis no reason why it should not work 
satisfactorily, provided that only such can¬ 
didates are selected tor appointment as 
come up to the required educational 
standard.’’ The commissioners, however, 
have recognised that “other things being 
equal, it would be of advantage to an 
officer to have from the outset some 
knowledge of mechanics,” and they have 
suggested that “as betweeii candidates of 
equal educational qualifications, preference 
should be given to those who had received 
a training in this subject.” 

This, we think, is superfluous. There 
will be very few candidates, if ever, possess¬ 
ing the three-fold qualifications, namely— 
i. Good general education up to the 
degree of a University, 

11 . Knowl^ge of book-keeping and 
stores accounts, 
lii. Mechanical training. 

To onr knowledge there was only one 
instance, where a mechanical officer held 
the charge of a Stores Department in 
India. Ordinwly the thtee-fold qualifica¬ 
tions appertain to two different depart¬ 


ments, viz.,—Audit and Acconnts, and the 
Locomotive or Carriage and Wagon. 

Gbnbkal. 

Organisation. In point of organisation 
the various services fall into two main 
groups, viz, 

(1) Imperial and Provincial or their 
equivalents, and 

(2) Single homogeneous units. 

The arrangement by which the railway 
management, Traffic, Locomotive, Carriage 
and Wagon, and Stores departments are 
constituted as single homogeneous units, 
without the distinction of Imperial and 
Provincial Branches has the Commission’s 
approval (paragraph 24). As regards 
the Engineering branch of the railway 
department, the commission recommend 
amalgamation of the present imperial 
and provincial sections with a single 
service. “In this way,” they add, “we 
should achieve an organisation of the 
services based on the work which they are 
required to do, and not on the race of, or 
the salaries drawn by, their members or 
any such artificial distiction” (para¬ 
graph 26). 

The distinction made in the position of 
officers promoted from a lower into a 
higher service, the commissiunetu thought, 
“was not only indefensible in principle but 
mischievous in practice,” and have recom¬ 
mended generally that promoted officers 
be given in future the same opportunities 
as officers who have been directly recruited. 
Both should be shown on the same list 
and take senioiitir amongst themselves 
from the date 1 1 entry on the _ list. 
Promoted officers should _ also be eligible 
on their merits for appointment to any 
post in their service. Except in the case of 
the Indian Civil service the commissioners 
also propose “that all promoted officers 
be m.ide lull members of the service into 
which they are promoted.” (Para 27).. 

To safeguard the interests of Indians 
specially, the Commissioners have recom¬ 
mended the constitution of a committee 
for the selection of recruits to all the 
four different departments of the Railway 
Revenue Establishment. The appoint¬ 
ments by direct recruitment in India are 
to be made with the advice of a selection 
committee to be nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. This Committee is to 
consist of three officials and two non¬ 
officials and will include two Indians. The 







constitntion of the committee is to be 
changed from time to time in order to 
deal with the claims of the Tarious areas 
SCTved by the railways, and tlie commis- 
sioners^ regarded it as important that all 
vacancies in the Revenue Establishment 
wWch require to be filled either in India 
of in England should be widely advertised 
(paragraph 11, p. 340). The Commis- 
sinners in the concluding sentence of para¬ 
graph 36 page 27 of their Report state 
that “in the long run the surest securitv 
for the employment of a due number 
of Indians lies in publicity and in the 
watchfulness of the representatives oi 
their interests in the various legislative 
councils.” 

However well-intentioned these direc¬ 
tions may be, no system of nomination 
will give general satisfaction. The fairest 
system, to which no reasonable' objection 
can be raised, is open competition, ‘ which 
ought certainly to be adopted for selecting 
candidates for the Traffic and Stores De¬ 
partments. As regards the recruitment of 
officers for the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon Departments, the matter will 
be dealt with separately as it has many 
details which need full consideration. 

Conditions of Salary. 

The scale of salaries for the officers of 
the State railway Revenue Establishment, 
proposed by the Roval Comrai.ssiou in para¬ 
graph 13 pages 341—42 of the Report, is 
much the same as is in force at present, 
viz., Rs. 200 to Rs. 3,000, per month. 
This srale, as will presently be shown, is 
very high ‘ and extravagant. The only re¬ 
commendation the majority of the Com¬ 
missioners have made, isthat forincrensing 
the pay of Traffic Superintendent from 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,250 per month, the 
salary of the Agents or Managers being 
already as high as Rs. 2500 and Rs 3,000 
per month. 

Originally the scale of Salaries for State 
ndway Revenue Establishment was 
V P®*” ™oath; it was 

slightly altered in 1874; the maximum pay 
for the highest official, the manager of a 
State Railway, remained atRs. 1,600 per 
rnonth upto 1902, except for the manager 
of the N.-W. Railway whose pay was 
raised to Rs. 2,500 in 1889. In 1908, upon 
the recommendation of the special Com¬ 
missioner Mr. Thomas Robertson, C.V.()., 


the- pa^ of the managet N. W. Railway 
was raised to Rs. 3,000, and that of the 
manager 0. Si R. ^ilwayto Rs. 2,500. 
That recommendation was made chiefly 
upon the ground that the companies 
working the Indian State Railways on 
behalf of Government were paying higher 
rates of salaries to their higher officials. 
But it may be noted that the companies 
paid those salaries not out of their own 
money but out of the Government money 
placed in their hands. That was virtually 
no ground for raising the salaries of the 
kiglier officials to such high figures, con¬ 
sidering the rates of salaries in force on the 
continental Railways in Europe which are 
given later. 

The salaries of high officials of Govern¬ 
ment in all Departments in India are very 
high in proportion to the average income 
of the people who contribute towards the 
cost of the administration. They take up 
a large portion of the revenue of the 
country, so that sufficient funds are not 
left for the real needs of the people, such 
as education, sanitation, etc. faking the 
railway service, we find the pay of the 
highest official (Agent or Manager) of a 
Government-wofkcd State railway is 
Ks. 3,000 and on some of the company- 
worked State railways, Rs. 3,500 per 
month ; while the lowest pay oi an Indian 
adult employee is as low ns Ks, 7 per 
month, giving a proportion of .">00 to 1. 
This is extraordinarily high in comparison 
with the proportion of maximum to mini¬ 
mum pay for corresponding posts on 
European Railways. Take for instance 
the figures oi the countries given below 


Mnxiiiiuin 

Minimum 

Proportion of 

uir munlh 

iicr month 

maxim nm to 

Ks. 

1 Danish 

Ks 

minimum. 

Suite Kvb 1083ki<=iUU0 
2 Swedish 

H7>2ki>T.3. 

12 tol 

suite Rys 1666 „ =.1387. T.S „ =.63 
3. Noi wisiau 

22tol 

State Rvs S33 „ -=.450. 
4. Oerinnn 

60 ,1 

8 till 

State Rys lOOOmks 3i7S0. 
S. Swiss 

92 rnks-sOO. 

11 to 1 

State Kys 123Ufrk.=781. 
0 Belgian 

117 fr«7a. 

11 tol 

State Rys 7.’;0 fr-=40a 
7. French 

00 „ 

8 tol 

State Rys 1583 „ >i089. 

75 i» 3 i47. 

21 tol 


It will be observed that while the pro¬ 
portion in India is 500 to 1, -Uie* highest 
proportion among the above countries 
IS 22 to 1 in Sweden, and the lowest 
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proportion is 8 to 1 in Norway and 
Belgium. The maximinn salary paid in 
Sweden is the highest paid in the above 
European countries, and it is only 
Rs. 1S87. In India it is Rs. 3500. These 
illustrations clearly demonstrate the 
extravagant r.itcs of pay allowed to high 
oliicials in India. No regard is evidently 
paid to the condition oi the masses who 
are made to pay the extraordinary salaries. 
No one can deny that India is a poor 
country and requires a cheap adminis¬ 
tration. The SecrctViry of State has ofeen 
expressed himself in favour of the larger 
employment of Indians, so as to re¬ 
duce the cost of administration. In view 
of the poor condition of the masses of the 
Indian people, ns is evident from the mini¬ 
mum rates of pay for Asiatie-Iudians pre¬ 
vailing in the country, and the jinaneial 
needs tor elementary, secondary and gener¬ 
al education and for sanitary measures to 
stamp out the plague, malaria and other 
prevcntihlc diseases, it is imperatively 
necessary that the cost of administration 
should be kept down, in fixing salaries of 
high officials, due consideration should be 
given to the minimum rates prevailing in 
the country, and to the income of those 
who contribute towards the cost of ad¬ 
ministration. 

In the case of the Indian State Rail¬ 
ways, the majority oi the Royal Commissi¬ 
oners have approved of the rates now in 
force and recommend the increasing of the 
pay of one class of high officials, which can 
hardly be justified in view of the tacts 
noted above. 

EsTAIiUSU&lIJNl'. 

If the cost oi the Railways is to be 
brought down, and the lutcntioiis of 
the Secretary of State to be earned out, 
then, in the words of the Ilon’ble Sir 
M. B Cbaubal, 

"The first item of importance in my opinion [and 
in the opinion of all educated Indiaus] is the recom¬ 
mendation to improve the permanent bonree of re- 
ernitment to the Mrvices in India for complete instruc¬ 
tion in tecbuiral and scientific sabjects, by equipping 
fully the existing institutions and startiqg such as do 
not exist and making them capable of imparting the 
aaine high btandard of instruction as simifar institu¬ 
tions in the United Kingdom do. ft is this recom¬ 
mendation which requires to be acted upon not ouly 
to make tlik priiposra entire recruilmeat in India for 
some of the services feasible, hut in view of the con¬ 
tribution it must make to the industrial development 
of 1^ country and the imiietus it will give to scientK 


fic and technical research by Indians in their country.” 
(Page 386 of the Report). 

No words are necessary to commend 
these views. Every Indian approves of 
them and will be delighted to see them put 
in practice, even though gradually it mi^ 
be. Whatever arrangements are made 
they should be impartially arranf^ed to 
allow equal facilities to all, breaking up 
mooopolies where such exist at present. 
No public institution should be reserved 
exclusively for any class of persons. 

While the writer was studying the 
system of education in the continental 
countries of Europe, the question which 
often forced itself on ins attention was how 
could those nations find the money for 
the magnificent school buildings and the 
salaries of teachers and other expenses 
connected with their elaborate systems of 
free and compulsory education ; while the 
Indian Goveriinient, we are so often told, 
is unable to provide fuuds even for a free 
elementary education of the people, lie 
could not solve this mystery until he saw 
the scales of salaries they allowed to their 
officials. These rates, as may be seen from 
the figures given for the highest officials of 
some of the continental State Railways, 
are considerably lower than what this 
pour country (India) has to pay to its 
higlier officials, while menials and lower 
clerks can hardly get enough to keep body 
and soul together. In Europe the ruling 
principle seems to be to give a fair pay to 
the lowest servants of the State and about 
8 to 10 times that rate to their highest 
officials. Here in India some oi the highest 
Railway officials get as much as 500 
times the lowest rate as already shown. 
This is most extraordinary. There is no 
justification for this great variation. A 
high official ought to be satisfied with 
the honour of holding the high position 
and of rendering service to his people, 
without drawing undulv upon their re¬ 
sources. If Indian officers vied with 
Europeans in their demands for increased 
pay and allowances, they did so, because 
in the first place they had the example of 
the European officers before them, because 
they were getting so much less than the 
latter fur work of a similar or at times of 
a more important nature, and because, 
in the second place, by accepting lower 
rates than those allowed to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians they will have the 
stamp of inferiority marked on them; 




and ior this reason the; are in a war 
right in demanding equal pay and 
allowances with the Europeans and Aglo- 
Indians indiscriminately employed in 
India. 

To provide for the real needs of the 
eounlry, the proper arrangement would 
be to lay down a scale of salaries for all 
appointments on one basis, whether such 
appointments are held by Indians or 
Europeans. No distinction should be made 
in favour of or against either class. For 
such impointments, however, as may have 
to be filled by experts not to be found in 
India, special salaries should be paid to 
secure their services taking into eonsidera< 
tion the rates prevailing in the country 
from which such experts are to be brought 
and the extra conqiensation necessary to 
he paid for bringing them out to India. 
But such appointments should be few and 
rare, not at all in the high proportions in 
which we find the European and Anglo- 
Indian element in the Indian services at 
present. 

Restkictions on the employment ok 
Asiatic-Indians. 

According to the figures given by the 
Commissioners, on the Ist April, 1913, 
there were 11,0G4 olHccrs in receipt of 
salaries of Ks. 200 a month and over, in 
all Departments of the Government of 
India, occupied by Indi'iiis, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians as shown below: 




Number 

Percentage 

1. 

Indians and Burmans 

4 573 

11 3.1 

2. 

Europeans 

4,898 

14 27 

3 

tnglo-IndianB 

1 GU.! 

14 40 


Total 

11,061 

loo IK) 


According to the rates of salaries they 
were divide! as follows 



Salaries ul 

Salaries ol 

Salaries of 


Ks 200 and 

Ks SOU and 

Ks 800 and 


above 

above 

above 


No. Percen¬ 

• No. Percen 

• No. Percen- 


tage 

tage 


tage 

1. Indians 

4573 42 

942 19 

242 

10 

2. EuropeanB 4898 44 

3691 74 

2153 

86 

Anglo-Indians 1593 14 

351 7 

106 

4 

Total 

11,064 100 

4984 100 

2601 

100 


The corresponding figures for appoint¬ 
ments on the State Railways [excluding 
those worked through the agency of com¬ 
panies) were as under 


Ss 200 and Ki 600 and Kb 800 and 
above above above 
No. Percen- No. Percen- No. Percen- 




tage 


tage 


tage 

1. Iadt.infc 

45 

lu 

19 

6 

11 

e 

2 Europeans 

330 

74 

237 

81 

166 

86 

3. Anglo-Indians 73 

16 

42 

13 

17 

9 

Total 

417 

100 

'IIS 

100 

183 

100 


The total population of India according 
to the census of 1911 is as follows 

NuiuIkt Percentage. 

Indians and Ituimane .tlLbrib,iri8 09*91 

burupLaiis includiii); 

Armenians 19»,7H7 0*00 

Anglu-Iiidians liHi,4.'>l 0 03 

Toul .nri.ijfi.'iau loooo 

Taking for grante 1 that all Europeans 
and \nglo-liidians arc literate, which is 
not true, the figures ior literates stand as 
follows 


Number Peicentage. 

Indians and Bui mans lS,2't9,34U 9b 38 
Ciiropcins .uid Arininians 19'.),787 108 

Anglo Indians 100,451 0 54 

Total 18,.'>;i9,G78 lOO'OO 


A large number of the Indians and 
Burmans arc literate in Sanskrit, 1‘ersian 
or Arabic and the vernaculars only, 
while amongst the Europeans about 
91,000 form the array with their wives 
and children, of the test a good many are 
111 India purely temporal ily fur purposes 
of Government service or trade, the per¬ 
manent European population in India 
being very sill ill indeed. 

As most of the Government officers are 
required to possess a knowledge of the 
English language, the population figures 
of literacy in English are as under 

Numbci Percen lajfc. 

Indians and Buriuaus 1,370.119 83 00 

Europeans and Armeoianv 199,787 12*00 

Anglo Indians 100,431 GOO 

Total 1,070,387 100 00 

In the above table all Europeans, 
Armenians and Anglo-Indians^have been 
assumed to be literate, which is not true. 
If statistics were given of those possess¬ 
ing University qualifications, Indians will 
show a still better percentage. Even 
taking the above percentages, we find that 
the Europeans and Anglo-Indians com- 
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bined, who are only lij/ pf the total 
population literate in English, hold the 
following percentages ot appointments in 
the three div isions in the total services ot 
India and on the Government-worked 


Particnlnri 


Scale of 
montblj’ 
pajKa. 


Baropesat & 

Ang^o-fntfiaiM Indians 


No. 


Atbonni 

P*r 

monlli 

Ki. 


No. 


Amount 

per 

moatfaRi. 


state railwajs 

R« 300 
mill above 
All Pcpai tincnls 5S per cent 
Slate K iilkvnrs 00 „ 


Ks. SOO R«. SOO 
aad above, and above, 

SI percent. 00 per cent. 
91 „ 94 „ 


Superior offi¬ 
cers on Stale 
Kai Iwayn 
worbed b y 
the State. 200 3000 


433 3,33,708 43 26,426 


Thc'se percentages clearly show that 
Europeans and Anglo-lndiiuis have a sort 
of monopoly of Government appointments, 
while the proportion ot their population 
is iiifflgnificant. In the highest grades the 
Indians are totally absent. In the lower 
grades of officers we have bnt few Indians 
here and there. 

This point is vividly brought out in 
paragraphs 20—24 (pages 379-^S2) of his 
separate minute by the llon’ble Sir M. B. 
Chanbat, and the following extracts are 
quoted below to make the matter clear 

“If the three communities are taken Kpnrotely, the 
percentage ofi Buropeans, .\nglo Indians and Asiatic 
Indiam (exclnding tlie Indian and Pioviiicial Ciril 
^rvices) stand at— 

48 7, 19‘8, 31'.5 in the Rs 200 anil above posts 

80 0, 9'7, 10 3 „ 500 „ 

87-7, 5 9, 6 4 „ 800 „ „ 

“The very meagre percentage of the Asiatic- 
Indians in the higher service ought not to be bidden 
Irom view by lumping the Angio-lndiuns and tiir 
Asiatic-lndiaus together, under the piansiblc excuse 
of the deSnition ot Statutory natives ot India in the 
act. 

"And owing to Ins colour and his European edn- 
cation, the Anglo-Indian finds it easier to get a dis¬ 
proportionate rmresentalion in the public services 
of the conntry. One has only to glance at the figures 
in the higher service in such Uepnrtmeiits ns the Salt 
and Excise, Bengal Pilots, Durina laind Records, Cus¬ 
toms, Factor and Boilers, Forests, Indian Finance, 
Medical, (and (rovernment of India Medical), Bani- 
taiy. Military Finance, Northern India Salt Revenne, 
State Railways, Survey iif India, mill Telegraph to 
see how, as against the pure Asiatic Indians, the 
Anglo-Indians have practically monopolised these 
O^artmenta" 

So far as Railway Staff is concerned this 
is true not only of tbe higher appointments 
in the superior grades, bnt throughout the 
services both in the Subordinate grades 
and in the superior grades. Tbe following 
figures are from a summary prepared from 
the classified List and Distribution 
Ketam of tbe Indian Railway Revenue 
Establishment fiir the half-year ended 31st 
December 1911 


Supciior offi¬ 
cers on prin¬ 
cipal r a 11- 
wnys worked 

Iqrconipames 1.30-3500 1018 8,58,803 28 12,292 


Total ) 

Superior } 150 3500 1643 12,12,311 73 38,717 
iilliceis ) 

Upper Sub¬ 
ordinates oil 
State Rail¬ 
ways worked 

by the State. 50-700 425 1,35,302 164 40,980 

Dll to-worked 

by companies Not given in the classified List. 

Total oliicris 

and Upper 

Subordinates 

as given 

above. 1068 13,47,812 237 79,697 

Auuit and Accounts Branch. 

The Audit.'Ind Accounts Department of 
Indian State Railways forms part of tbe 
Indian Finance Department, which is under 
the direct control of the Government of 
India. At the head of the department is 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. Of 
the nine Accountants-General, one is 
in charge of the Railway Accounts section. 
Its superior stafi numbers 172 officers, 
below whom are 34 officers designated 
Chief Superintendents and Chief Accoun¬ 
tants receiving salaries ranging from 
Ks. 450 to Rs. 750 per month. For the 
futnre the Department is to be recruited 
for entirely in ludia. The Commissioners 
have recommended that 3 out of evety 6 
vacancies to be filled by direct reemitment 
should be thrown open to candidates 
nominated without distinction of race. 
But what would prevent a larger number 
of Anglo-Iudians being nominated ? 
The remaining fths of the vacancies are to 
be filled by direct appointment without 
examination of candidates possesring an 
educational qualification at leastequivalent 
to the Bachelor’s di^ree. Such appoint¬ 
ments sbonld bemadeby thef^vernment of 
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f India on the advice of a selection committee 
I consisting of 6 members, two of whom 
' shall be Indians. 

The rates of salary are to be reduced for 
future entrants from 

Rs. 300-60-1250-50-2-1500 to 
Rs. 300-50-2-500-50-1050. With 
Rs. 200 during the period of probation. 

Ko change, is proposed in the pay 
of administrative grades beyond the 
conversion of the graded salaries now 
payable to Accountants General into an 
increment.il scale of Rs. 2000—125—27501 
For officers in Class I a scale of 
Rs. 1200—00—1500 and lor officers in 
class 11 (the present class 111) a scale of 
Rs. 300-50-2—500-50—1050 a month 
with a probationary rate of Rs. 200 a 
month should, the commissioners remark¬ 
ed, be adequate under the altered condition 
of recruitment, to attract candidates of the 
M.A. class to the department. For Indian 
Civil Servants, under tnaining, they h.'ive 
recommended a scale of Rs. 1500—CO—1800 
a month. These proposals would effect a 
saving of Rs. 3,11,319 a year. 

KNOlNJESr-RlNO Dgpakthent. 

The Engineering Department of State 
Railways gets its officers from the P. W. 
Department. The recommendations of the 
majority of the commissioners in regard to 
this Department arc contained in annexure 
XVI11 of the Report. Their principal 
recommendations are— 

“1. That reciuitmeot is to be madepurllr in England 
and partly in India So Ino^ aa the cadic remains 
at ita present slren|;tli, the nuiiilicr of vainiicics 
allotted 4u the lour Indian Collefces (Kurki, Sihpiii, 
Madras and Poona) will be increased ti.mi 9'j to 13 
annnally, and to IG annuallr nhen the nrranKemcnt 
by which 10 percent of the \iiraiirtc<. tilleil in Eng¬ 
land are reserved lor Indians is abolished ” 

On this Mr. Jnstice Ahdur Rahim 
remarks that if this suggestion for the 
abolition of the 10 per cent, be meant to 
discourage Indians from expecting appoint¬ 
ment _ in England, ‘'I wish entirely to 
dissociate myself from it. On the other 
hand^ there should be no hesitation in 
appointing as many Indians as arc found 
tone well qualified.” 

We fully agree with these views. 

‘*2. Tliat the present Imperial and Provincial 
■ervicea should be lunalgamated into one service, 
and the ratee of salary of officers recruited in 
England and in India be as shown below 
(i) Anistant Engineers fiom 

1. England Rs. S80—40—700-60—760. 

2. India Rs. 300-50.2—500-60-660. 

Eiccutive Engineers promoted from 

1. -Rs. 800-60-1260. 

a. —Ba. 600-60—1080. 


•'fl» 


gineers from both, 

___ 2000 . 

Chief Bsrineers from both, 

Rs. 2^0-60-2750. 

To these recommendations Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim attaches the following 

diosanf ■— 


24,5—Salaries. The scale of salaries which 1 pro¬ 
pose for the Assistant Engineers appointed in India 
IB Rs. 300-50-2—600 and iur the Assistant Bogineers 
appointed in England I piopuse a scale ufRs. 380—40 
—700 For the Evecntive Cngiiiei^rs there ohonld be 
one scale of pay tui all namely Rs 7.'i0—60—1250. I 
do not agree in the proposals of the majority, which 
have the resuit of increasing the pay of the Saperin* 
tending and the Chief Enginetis by nearly Rs. 88000 
a yeai.” (Page 474 nl the Kcpoi t) 

The present scale of pay lor Superintend¬ 
ing Engineers is Rs. 120()-2U0<), and of the 
Chief Engineers, Rs. 2500-275(1 per 
month. 

3. The qualifications of officers recruited 
in England have been recommended to be 
one of the Uuivcisity Degrees or an 
equivalent ileploina or distinction in 
Engineering (not metely the A. M. 1. C. B.), 
with at least 12 months’practical expe¬ 
rience of engineering work and in the case 
of candidates for railway department, 
practical experience on a British Railway 
to receive special weight. 

In the ease' of recruits to be selected in 
India the maximum age is to be fixed at 
27 years. 

SCIiOUIllNATB r.UADES OP STATE RAILWAY 
Estaiiijshment. 

In dealing with the matter relating to 
the superior grades of railway services, we 
have shown how Indians have been kept 
down m those grades. Now il is proposed 
to deal with the subotdmate grades and 
office clerkships. • 

Thete arc eel tain ranks of subordinates 
to which Indians are not admitted at all. 
Take fur instance the posts of Inspectors 
employed m the Traffic, Locomotive and 
Carnage and Wagon Departments, Work¬ 
shop Foremen, Assistant Foremen, Charge- 
men, etc. Of course there is no nile against 
the employment of Asiatic-1 ndians to these 
posts, but the Anglo-Indians in whose 
gift these posts are, will not train Indians 
for such posts. As will be shown plater, 
orders were received from His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Indians as early as 
the year 1870 fur the training of Asiatic- 
Indians for all such posts, buteffeot has not 
yet been given to those orders so far as the 
training of Asiatic-lndians is concerned, 
although 47 years have dapsed since then. 
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In the classified List and Distribution 
Return of Railway Establishment publish¬ 
ed every half year by the Indian Kailway 
Bpard, we find not even one Asiatic-lndian 
ia these posts in the whole of India. 

Educated Indians are employed only in 
the lower posts in the Railway offices and 
at stations. A few of the office hands by 
* the dint of their character and good luck 
win some of the upper posts, but a very 
large majority of them are kept down in 
the lower ran^s. Any attempt on their 
part to rise in position is met with rebukes, 
so that they may not aspire to any higher 
posts. In the seventies and eighties, Asia- 
tic-Indians had fair chances in the office 
clerkships but through the activities of 
the Anglo-Indian associations, it has been 
practically arranged with the Heads of 
Railway Administrations to employ Anglo- 
Indians mostly in the higher posts in 
offices as well as in the out-door posts of 
subordinate establishment of all Depart¬ 
ments. No rule to this efifect appears to 
have been laid down but such is the 
general practice on almost all the railways 
m India, whether they are worked by the 
Government or by the Companies. 

In Railway workshops, Asiatiolndians 
are employed as workmen who can rise no 
higher than the post of a ‘Mistry' Edu¬ 
cated Indians are given no encouragement 
to join as apprentice mechanics ; those 
who apply lor such apprenticeships are 
ofiered such low terms that they find it 
better to join as office clerks. 

At one time there was a rule which laid 
down that Asiatic-Indians were to get not 
more than two-thirds of the pay allowed 
to Europeans foe the same class of work. 
This rule used to apply to high appoint¬ 
ments like those of High Court Judges, but 
in their case it has practically become 
obsolete. In the case, however, of Subor¬ 
dinate railway services it appears still to 
be in force, for we find the following rule 
appearing as Note (2) to para 213 of the 
State Railway Open Line Code, Volume 2, 
1908 edition 

"The maxima ealancB for Native Drivers, 
ShnotCTS, and Gnards are fixed at two-tliirds of those 
for European. Parsecs are not Europeans and can 
only, therefore, be allowed the rates of pay laid 
down for natives.” 

its,, This code applies directly to lines work- 
Bstab)ll[ Government Administration, 
Pi^mblpiilar rules may be found in force on 
je Raihrays worked by Companies. 


It is hoped the Government ot India 
will now withdraw this obsolete ruling 
in the case of the lower subordinates of the 
Railway Establishment, in view of the 
following views expressed by the Royal 
Commission in paragraph 53 of the Report 
signed by the majority of the Commis¬ 
sioners :— 

“The advantages of etjual pay for all officers, who 
do the same work, are obvious. Under such a system 
there can be no suspiLinn that Europeans are favour- 
ed at the expense of Indians, whilst the danger of 
raciiii friction in Ihc sei victs is reduced to a mini- 
mum ” 

The Commissioners, however, have re¬ 
commended certain distinctions in salaries 
between Indians appointed in India and 
Europeans appointed in England on the 
ground of higher cost of training in 
Europe. That ground is certainly iniippli- 
rable to Euiopcans and Anglo-Indians 
appointed in India to the subordinate 
grades. Whatever grounds may have exis¬ 
ted in the past for the distinction between 
Asiatic-Indians and Anglo-Indians as 
shown above, there is no justification now 
for treating the former differently. 

The treatment of Asiatic-Indians 
whether on out-door work or in offices in 
all Departments of Railway, viz.. Man¬ 
agement, Traffic, Locomotive, Carriage 
and Wagon, Stores, Engineering, Audit 
and Accounts, ctr., on all railways whether 
worked by Government or by Companies, 
is that accorded to an inferior race. For¬ 
merly this prejudice did not exist in the 
form in which it is now openly seen. From 
the former orders received from the Secre¬ 
tary of State fot India, it is evident that 
the Government meant to do full justice 
to Indians in the Railway services. 
Indians were formerly taken at least 
in the clerical lines without any restric¬ 
tion of the sort which has been openly 
started since the Imperialistic move¬ 
ment has been set on foot in India and a 
maik of distrust placed upon Indians. 
A marked distinction is made between 
Indians and Europeans or Anglo-Indians 
to the detriment of the former. Indians 
are persistently put down as inferior, 
although in many cases they possess 
superior merits, so that Indians may not 
aspire or have an opportunity to rise to 
the superior grades. Indians of all grades 
on the Indian nulways complain of the 
preferential treatment accorded to Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians, an4 the result is 
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growing discontent and unrest. Anglo- 
Indians are given higher salaries at the 
start, and are allowed rapid promotions, 
while Indians are started on lower pay 
and are systematically keptdown through¬ 
out their service, or are not allowed to 
enter certain posts. Anglo-Indians or 
Europeans possessing no superior educa¬ 
tional qualifications are often put over 
Indians of greater merit, longer service anti 
superior educational qualifications; they are 
given rapid promotions from class to class 
and from grade to grade; so that the senior 
Indians become subordinates of those who 
were at one time their (Indians’) own as¬ 
sistants. This is very galling indeed. No 
Englishman would put up with such treat¬ 
ment. Indians feel it i|uitc as much as 
Englishmen would, if they were similarly 
treated in their own country. Indians are 
thereby made to feel they have the misfor¬ 
tune of belonging to a subject race. 

Some of the Departments oi Govern¬ 
ment, for instance, the Indian Telegraph, 
and the salt and customs, publicly adver¬ 
tize exclusively for Anglo-Indian candi¬ 
dates, whenever they have to fill vacanrics 
in their subordinate grades. A similar 
policy appears to have been secretly 
adopted on the State Railways, whereby 
Asiatic Indians are kept in the lowest posi¬ 
tions, whereas higher posts even in the 
subordinate grades and in the clerical 
branches are given to Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians. 

The Railway Board; will, it is hoped, 
now withdraw the rulings quoted above 
from the Open Line Code and issue strict 
orders for equal opportunities and equal 
treatment to all classes of His Majesty’s 
Buljeets in India, allowing admission ol 
educated Indians as apprentices in Rail¬ 
way workshops on the same terms and 
conditions as apply or may hereafter apply 
to European or Anglo-Indian apprentices, 
and that Asiatic-Indians may be taken in 
all classes of subordinate grades on Indian 
Railways, unrestrictedly as in the superior 
grades. 

Mr. T.Ryan.ofiSciatin^ Secretary to the 
Indian Railway Board, in paragraph 80, 
884 of the evidence before the Royal Com¬ 
mission, in answer to a question b5r Sir 
Valentine Chirol said : besides a business 
concern the railways “were also a neces¬ 
sary fiactor in maintaining the security of 
tte countn both from a military point of 
view and mm the point of view.m inter- 


nal security, and that had to be taken into 
consideration in dealing with the recruit¬ 
ment ol the staff. Be thought, however, 
that a stall which cottld^ be relied on for 
the safe working of the railways should be 
adequate also from the military point of 
view. In fact the question of more imme¬ 
diate importance was the safety of the 
public, and this necessitated a very large 
reliance for the present upon European 
officers.’’ 

The Indian pnblic in general, and the 
Indian Railway employes in particular, 
shonld thank Sir V. Chirol for getting this 
secret piece oi inlormation out from the 
Railway Board Secretary. This explains 
why Indians are not trusted as they 
shonld be on their own Railways, ana 
accounts for the cvtraordinaiy conces¬ 
sions and privileges and the disproportion¬ 
ately large number of appointments, 
which are allowed to P^uropeans and 
Anglo-Indians, nay, even to Indian Chris¬ 
tians, on the Indian State Railways, under 
secret directions. Will some Hon’nle mem¬ 
ber of the Viceroy’s council pnt a question 
to ascertain whether this policy of not 
trusting Indians is being still followed by 
the Government ? It need hardly be said 
that there is no ground to justify this dis¬ 
trust so far as the conduct of the IndiAn 
stall of State Railways is concerned. 
These men have in the past worked and are 
still loyally working for the Government. 
In fact most of the work in all the depart¬ 
ments of the railways, whether indoor or 
outdoor, is done by Indians ; while Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians are employed on 
easy light work of what they are pleased 
to call supervision and signing of docu¬ 
ments wholly worked out and prepared by 
Indians, who arc unjustly kept down in the 
lower positions during the whole term of 
their service. It is notorious that many of 
the Anglo-Indians are unfit for any hard or 
tedious work. By this we do uot diny the 
fact that many among them are highly 
capable, but such are the exception rather 
than the rule. They are, however, given 
the soft work, good pay, rapid promo¬ 
tions and numerous other privileges which 
are openly denied to Indians. 

The rates of pay aljowed at present to 
Anglo-Indian apprentices in Locomotive 
and Carriage Shops arc sufficiently high 
for the subordinate grades, while the rates 
laid down for Indians are so low that 
young men of higher, educational acquire- 
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ments are not attracted. They are there* 
by practically debarred from entering the 
railway worlcsfaops, while 6ne of the 
European witnesses, who gave evidence 
liefore the commission, said that the work 
was not suited to Indians, that they did 
not like mechanical work and complained 
that the woik was dirty, that the men 
thqr had to work with were lower than 
themselves and that the pay wds not 
enough (see paragraphs 81,260, 81,269 
and 81,272 in vol. xix.). The last point 
alone conveys the real truth. 

Against the_ above opinion of a Euro¬ 
pean lA>comottve Superintendent of State 
Railways, we liave the opinion of Mr. 
T. W. Tntwiler, the General Mairigcr of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works, which he 
gave lately before the Indian Industries 
Commission. In his opinion, Indian Work¬ 
men are “very intelligent and quick to 
learn”, “more amenable to discipline than 
the foreigner." One of the reasons, he 
urged for the employment of Indians in 
preference to foreigners, is that they are 
better able to imparl instruction to work- 
men as they know the language and the 
ways of the workmen and anotlier reason 
is that they would cost much less. Prom 
his experience he could say that where 
Indians were substituted for Europeans, 
the woik had not sufiered either in quality 
or quantity. 

Similar opinion was expressed in 1908 
by Mr. A. T. Ilouldcrnft, late Carriage 
and Wagon Superintendent of the B. B. 
& C. 1. Railway. 

The present writer, from his personal 
observations in large mechanical works 
both in India and in Europe extending 
over a period of more than 20 ycais, is of 
opinion that Indian mtrlianies aie second 
to none in skill and petscvcr.incc, and in 
6nc work they are far more p,alient and 
artistic than any found in .Modern Eurufie. 

It may be noted that the evidence re¬ 
corded by tf'.e Royal Commission on the 
Railway Department, was taken from 
European or Anglo-l^inii oflicials only; 
although written statements were submit¬ 
ted by three Aaatic-lndinns, vide items 1, 
9, and 10 of appmdix vtii, page 110 of 
volume xix of the Rroort, none of them 
was called before the Commission to give 
oral evidence. Even their written state¬ 
ments have not been embodied in the evi¬ 
dence. The whole of the evidence recorded 
• - „ninm» i« therefore one-sid^ and 


casts vague and unfounded reflections 
ngmnst Indians which Indians were allow¬ 
ed no opportunity to refute. 

TkainiiVO of Officeks and subordinates 
FOR THE TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS 

OF State Railway. 

As already stated the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission are that 

"A determined and immrdidte eiiort sbould be 
mode to provide better edocalional opportumtiei in 
lndta» BO that it may become increaitcgiy possible 
to recruit in thatciuntry (India) the staff needed to 
meet all noimil requiremeiilB ” 

Upon this Ilon’ble Sir Mahadev B. 
Chaubdl ill parngrtiph 19 of his separate 
minntc (page 379 of the Report) has 
remarked: 

'*rhis ncoimncndfition lias my full coocurrence, 
and I only wish that the ucommcndations os re¬ 
gards these SCI vices lie given eftect in practice with 
the sfunc sytUii'iUielic bpirit lu which they have been 
conceived The leir enLcrLained as regards tliese 
SCI vices 111 tlic third g*onp IS that (icritaps an indefi¬ 
nite lengh of time may be token in Indianisiug' 
them and that as they liccotnc India-ieciuiicd. Asiatic- 
(ndi ms wuittd nut lie selected fur them in due pro- 
portion^ ami they miy liecomc like the present 
lecruited 111 Iniliii services, in which as puiuted out 
Inter, the proportion ot Asiatic Indians to Europeans 
nnd Anglo Indi ins is only 23, b 3 and 6 3 per cent, 
in posts with SriUries of Ks 200 and above, Ks. oOU 
and above, and Ks 800 aud above, respectively.” 

These fears are very well-founded, for 
has not the European and Anglo-Indian 
combination completely kept Asiatic- 
Indians, during the last 47 years, out of the 
appointments of Foremen mechaiucs which 
were onlered by the Secretary of State for 
India in 1870 to lie made entirely in India 
from amoag Asiatic-lnJians and Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians. 

The recommendatioiisofthe Ko 3 ral,Com- 
misstou are for the supeiior oflicials, and 
.apply with greater force to the subordinate 
staff as well. As icgards the latter, a 
similar direction was received from the 
Secretary of State for India in 1870 and 
wtis cireulateil to the Local Governments 
and Adrainiblrntions in Government of 
India I’. W. D. Circular No. 35 dated 
29th June 1870 (See Supplement to the 
G.izette of India dated 23rd July 1870), 
in which the Government of India strongly 
impressed on the superior ofiicers oftdie 
Public Works Department, the great 
advantage “of endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to train the natives of thecountry 
in all those branches of handicraft that 
are necessary to the construction _ and 
maintenance of railways.” It was pmnted 




out that every large work of the magni¬ 
tude oi a railway or canal, and every 
shop in connection with such, forms 
a training school for artisans; and from 
these, there is no doubt, that some suited 
for the position of foremen could be 
obtained.” To ensure this result it was 
expressly enjoined that “it will probably 
be necessary to attach a school to each 
yrge shop, which likely men should be 
^ ncouraged to attend, and those that give 
V^omise of rising to the responsible position 
of foremen should be helped, and their 
practical knowledge supplemented with 
theoretical'training and some instruction 
in drawing.” “The success of the experi¬ 
ment,” added the Government of India, 
“will of course depend mainly on the tact 
and judgment and energy of the men at the 
head of the Shops ; but His Exeelicncy in 
Council sees no reason to doubt the success¬ 
ful issue of the experiment, if the object is 
put before these supervisors as one to 
which_ the Government of India attaches 
much importance, and it the Local Govern¬ 
ments interest themselves in securing its 
accomplish men t. ” 

These orders were issued in the year 
1870, i.c., 47 years ago, but what do we 
find as a result of those orders ? Not a 
single Asiatic-1 ndian has up to this time 
found a place in the list of Foremen 
Mechanics throughout the Indian Kail ways. 
Technical Schools with Drawing Classes 
and Night Schools for general education of 
apprentices have been established in con¬ 
nection with the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon workshops of all the principal 
railways in India since those orders were 
issued but almost all of them have been 
reserved exclusively lor European or 
Anglo-Indian lads. 

From his personal knowledge the pre¬ 
sent writer gives an account of these 
Khools on the Kajputana-Malwa State 
Railway which was worked by Govern¬ 
ment up to the end of 188-1. He joined 
tMs Railway in i 880, when the schools of 
the above description were open in connec¬ 
tion with its workshops at Ajmer. Pro¬ 
bably there was no intention in those days 
to exclude Asiatic-Indians but as Indian 
workmen employed in the shops were, and 
are still, mostly illiterate in English, they 
could not join those schools and classes. 
No attempt was, however, made to give 
any education to Indian boys employed in 
the workshops; in tact they were treated 
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as work-people, not at all as apprentices. 
The technical school with Drawing Class 
and the Night School in connection with 
the Locomotive Workshops, to which 
Enropcan and Anglo-Indian apprentices 
of the Carnage and Wagon Shops were 
also admitted, have cventujjly become 
exclusive institutions for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians only. 

About the year 1897, when the present 
writer was m the Head Office of the 
Carriage and Wagon Department at Ajmer, 
he persuaded the late Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent to open a Drawing cuiss 
and a Night School lor Indian apprentices 
at jonesganj, on a 801,111 scale. After 
several years the Locomotive Superintend¬ 
ent also opened a sniall school for Indian 
boys of his shops, with lower rates of pay 
for Indian apprentices, viz., half of those 
which had been fixed for the Jonesganj 
class by the late Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent. After useful work dor 
19 years, the Jonesganj Drawing Class and 
Night School were closed in 1916. It gave 
instruction to 20—40 hoys annually 
during its existence, and tunira out some 
good mechanics, but it is a matter of 
regret that it has been closed. 

Probably other railways in India have 
recently started fur Indian apprentices 
such schools of a lower grade than those 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. In such 
schools sous of illitcnite workmen already 
employed in the Workshops are admitted, 
educated Indi.ms are practically kept out 
by the low rates of wages offciiKl. While 
Anglo-Indian apprentices arc on some oi 
the railways allowed Rs. 20—2>) per month 
to begin with, rising by annual increment 
to 30 per month in the fifth or final year 
of apprenticeship, Indians are allowed only 
-lannas per day, about Ks. 6-8-0 per month, 
in the first year, rising to 10 annas per 
day or about Rs. 16 per month in the fifth 
year. And the training given to Indians 
is of a lower grade, so that they cannot 
expect to rise beyond the post of a Mistiy 
or Carriage Examiner. Of course there arc 
a few exceptions where sympathetic ofiScers 
in charge of Railway workshops have 
taken educated Indians os apprentices in 
Workshops and trained them with satis¬ 
factory results. Ouc of the apprentices 
who was a graduate of the Ajlabahad 
University, Was trained in the Carriage and 
Wagon Workshop at Ajmer, rose to the 
rank of an Assistant Electrical Foreman 
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on Rs. 275 per month. Since his premature 
death another Indian has taken his place. 
Another graduate of the Allababaa Uni¬ 
versity has been trained in the Workshop 
Laboratory in connection with the Steel 
foundry and IS cicditably working as an 
Analytical Qjemist. Both these gr^uates 
were starteil at about Ks. 1-14 per day 
rising to Ks 3-12 per day in the iiuh year 
of their .'ipprenticesliip. If educated Indians 
be admitted on similar terms, there will 
be many willing to join, and the wishes of 
Uis Majesty’s Ooveniment expressed in 
1S70 will be fully realised in a few ycims. 

The iiuestion now before the Kailway 
Board and the Government of India is 
how to give practical cflFect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 
As the noble wishes and instructions issued 
by the Government of India since 1K70 
have been somehow nullified, it is doubly 
necessary to lay down the rules and orders 
in such a manner that there should be no 
loop-hole for evading them in future. The 
rules and orders now necessary are re¬ 
quired not only for the subordinate grades 
but also for the superior grades of the 
Locomotive and the Carriage and Wagon 
Departments ; including the Electrical and 
Signal Departments of all State Railways, 
whether worked by the agency of Com¬ 
panies or the direct agency of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The following proposals are submitted 
for their consideration 

(1) The technical schools at present 
established in connection with the Lik'o- 
motive and Carriage and Wagon work¬ 
shops of State Railways worked by 
Government and by companies should be 
thrown open to Indians, as they are at 
present reserved for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, and the courses of instruction 
widened and raised, so as to provide 
classes both for the superior and the 
subordinate grades of these Departments. 

(2) Uniform rules may be laid down 
for the admission of apprentices, Indians 
ns well as Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
together with uniform scales of pay to lie 
allowed to such apprentices during the 
iwriod of training. 

Both these qnestions should be considered 
by a committra of Railway officers with 
an equal number of representative Indians. 
These arrangements, as remarked by the 
Royal Commission, can be made without 
much expenditure, and should be made 


immediately so as to secure in due time an 
adequate number of officers from India 
to meet the normal requirements of the 
technical Departments. (Paragraphs 32 
and 36, pages 23 and 27 of the Report). 

No educational qualification is given by 
the Commissioners for apprentice pimifs 
to be taken in the Locomotive and Car¬ 
riage and Wagon Workshops and Running 
Sheds for professional training up to the 
standard prescribed for direct recruitment. 
This standard is g^ven in the case of rc- 
crnils selected in England as follows 

t. Cdndidatei for I-uco Department must have 
had a Rood general and technical educalion, followed 
h; at least three gears' training in the shops of a 
railway and sis months' training in the Running 
Sheds and firing. 

II Candidates for the Carriage and Wagon De¬ 
partment innst have seived as pupiis or apprentices 
in the Carnage and Wagon or Locomotive Shops ol 
a lailway or m the Cairiagc Wniks of u large rolling 
block buiidcr and in either rase must have had m 
addition at least a year’s expenence as outside 
assistant on n Railway. 

The Government of India w ill have to 
lay down the rcr{uisite qualifications 
which, it need hardly be repealed, should 
lie ol one uniform standard for all appren¬ 
tices, whether pure Asintic-Indians or 
Anglo-Indians or Europeans. As the 
training of apprentices will take more 
than 3*^ years, it is desirable that the 
apprentices should begin as early as pos¬ 
sible alter they have acquired the necessary 
general and technical education. 

Ihe present writer consulted in June, 
1911, the late Mr. Robertson of the firm of 
the Government Consulting Engineers in 
Loudon, Messrs. Reudel and Robertson, 
13-14 Dartmouth Street, London, who 
was good enough to say that the proper 
training tor a Locomotive or Carriage and 
Wagon officer's line takes about seven 
3 "i-ars, say from the age of 17 to 24, i.e., 
3 years for the theoretical course in an 
institution like the Manchester School of 
Technology, and lour years for practical 
training in a workshop. 

The famous firm of Messrs. Vickers 
Limited takes paid apprentices for train¬ 
ing in their works at fiarrow-in-Purness, 
between the ages of IS and 18 years, 
selected by halfyearly examinations held 
in January and July of each year in the 
following subjects 

Aiithmetic—To Vulgar and Decimal Pracdonaj 
Mensuration of Plane Fj^nrei (meladiag ptoptrtka 
oftriapgks), and capacities of Tanks end Veuelt. 
Use of contracted methoda. 






Atgebra-Paadameatd Rulei; Simfiie eqaatiom 
and Problems prodncloK same. 

Geoffletr 7 -<(P/ 8 «)—Properties of Triangles. 

Cinles, Rectilineal Figures. Simple Graphs. 

Geoffle_tryH[5o/Af)—Principles of Elementary Pro* 
jertlon with Simple Sections and Side Elevations. 

All apprentices are advised to enrol 
themselves at the beginning of their ap< 
prenticeship as.students in one of the local 
Evening Schools, or, if properly qualified, 
in the Technical School, and to take one of 
the full courses of instruction set out in the 
prospectus issued by the Local Education-, 
al Authority. _ Provided that satisfactory 
evidence is given of regular attendance 
throughout the session, such apprentices 
may, as vacancies arise, compete lor entry 
into the Drawing office. 

The firm allows apprentices permission 
to attend a Technical College and count 
the time spent at the college (in no case 
exceeding two years), towards the com¬ 
pletion of their apprenticeship, which takes 
5 years from the date of commencement. 

The firm undertakes to give such ap¬ 
prentices employment during college vaca¬ 
tion at rates of pay corresponding to the 
year of service, counting the years as con¬ 
tinuous ; and allows prizes and scholar¬ 
ships to encourage the apprentices. 

If India were to adopt a similar course it 
would he proper •to prescribe the matri¬ 
culation test tor admission of apprentice 
pupils for the superior grades of the techni¬ 
cal Departments, and the middle school 
test for the subonlinatc grades. 

The political bodies of India have been 
requesting the Secretary of State for India 
to secure the admission of Indian students 
to the Workshops of those companies in 
England which supply stores fur Indian 
requirements. But they seei»ncver to have 
thought of the score of the central work¬ 
shops, besides the numerous district work¬ 
shops, existing in our own country, be¬ 
longing to our own State Railways, where 
technical training can be given to Indian 
students, only if the Government of India 
be asked to make the necessary arrange¬ 


ments with the authorities of the Govern¬ 
ment and the companies entrusted with 
the working of the State property. The 
principal central worksfaope are established 
at the following places in the different 
provinces of India 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4 

r,. 

6 

7. 


Bbno&l. 

Kanebrapara C. U. Railway. 

Bombay. 

Pare! B B & C1. & G.i.P. Rya. 

Ilubli M. & S M, Railway 

Madras 

Perambnr M & s M Railway. 

Negapatain S 1 Knilwajr. 


8 

0 . 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 


13. 

14 

l.'j 

16. 


17. 


18. 

10 


United I’bovincbs or Agba and Ouon 


Lucknow 

0 &; R Railway. 

Gorakhpur 

M. & N. W Kauwav. 

Izatnagar 

K & K. Railway. 

Jhami 

G 1. F. Railway. 


I’ANJIU 

Lahore 

N W Railway. 

Raji'UTAna and A|UtK. 

Aimer 

B. B & C. I. Railway. 

Jodhpur 

J. B Railway. 

ClNlUAL PUOVINCLS 

Kharngpur 

B N. Railway. 

Secundeiabad 

N. 6. S. Railway. 


Katuiawab. 

Bhavnagar. 



.VesAU 

Paliaitali 

A, B. Railway. 


Bi'kua. 

Inscin 

liurmah Railways. 


These workshops may find a training 
ground for mechanics and Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers not only for the Indian 
railways but also tor many other classes of 
industrial works for India. The attention of 
our Government and tlic leaders of thepublic 
is specially drawn to the facilities available 
in our own country, the control of which 
rests entirely with the Government of 
India. To make India self-supporting, the 
railway workshops, where wanting in 
up-to-date machinery, should be supplied 
with the best and latest equipment. 


Chandrika Prasada, 

jonesganj, Ajmer. 

30th June, 1917. 
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THE EDITOR 

By SiK Radindkanatu Taguku. 


W HILE my wife was ative 1 did not 
pay much attention to I'robha. 
As a matter ol fact 1 thought a 
great deal more about Probha’s mother 
Ilian I did of the child herself. 

At that time, my dealing with her was 
su]}erficial, limited to a little jietting, 
listening to her lisping cliaitcr, and occa¬ 
sionally watching her laugh and play. 
As long as it was agreeable to me, I used 
to fondle her ; but as soon as it threatened 
to liccomc unplea.saiit, I would surrender 
her to her mother with the greatest 
readiness. 

At Inst, on the untimely de.ath of my 
wife, tlic child dropped from her mother’s 
arms into mine, and 1 took her to my 
heart. 

But it is diilicult to say wliethcr I con¬ 
sidered it more my duty to brmg up the 
motherless child with redoubled care, than 
the daughter thought it her duty to take 
eare of her wifeless father with an excess 
of attentiim. At any rate it is a fact that, 
from the age of six, she began to assume 
the role of housekeeper. It was quite 
clear that this little gitl constituted herself 
the sole guardian of her father. 

I smiled inwanlly, but surrendered myself 
completely to her hands. 1 soon saw that 
the more inefficient and helpless I was, the 
better pleased she became. I lound that 
even if I took down niy own clothes from 
the peg or went to get my own umbrella, 
she put on such an air of offended dignity 
that is was clear that she thought I had 
usurped her right. Never before had she 
possessed such a perfect doll as she now 
had iu her father, and so she took the 
keenest pleasure in feeding him, dressing 
him, ana even putting him to bed. Only 
when I was teaching her the elements of 
Arithmetic, or the First Reader, had I the 
opportunity of summoning up my parental 
authority. 

Every now and then the thought 
troubled me as to where I should be able 
to get enough money to provide her 
vritii a dowry for a suitable widegroom. 


Iwas giving her a good education, but 
what would happen if she fell into the 
hands of an ignorant fool ? 

* I made up my mind to earn money. 1 
was too old to get employment in a 
Government office, and 1 bad not the 
influence to get work in a ]irivatc one. 
.After a good deal of thought, [decided 
that I would write books. 

If you make holes in a bamboo tube, 
it will no longer hold either oil or 
water, in kict its power ol receptivity 
is lost; but if you bio.w through it, then, 
without any expenditure, it will produce 
musical sounds. 1 felt quite sure that the 
man, who is not useful, can be ornamental, 
and he who is not productive in other 
fields can at least produce literature. 
Encouraged by this thought, 1 wrote a 
farce. People said it was good, and it was 
even acted on the stage. 

Once having taste ,of fame, I found 
myself unable to stop pursuing it further. 
Days and days together 1 went on writing 
farces with on agony of determination. 

Probha would come with her smile, 
and remind me gently, “Father, it is time 
for you to take your bath ” 

And I would growl at her, “Go away, 
go away, can’t you see that I am busy 
now ^ Don’t vex me," 

The poor^ child would leave me 
unnotieen, witii a face dork like a lamp 
whose light has been suddenly blown 
out. 

I drove the maid-servants away, and 
beat the man-servants, and when beggars 
came and sang at my door I would get up 
and run after them with a stick. My 
room being by the side of the street, 
passersby would stop and ask me to tell 
them the way ; but 1 would request them 
to take the road to Jericho. No one took 
it into serious consideration, that I was 
engaged in writing a screaming farce. 

Yet 1 never got money in the measure 
that I got fun and fame. But that did 
not trouble me, although in the meantime 
all the potential briikgroomB were grow- 
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ittf; up for other brides, whoso parents did 
not write farces. 

But just then an exeellent opportunity 
came my way. The landlord of a certain 
village, Jahirgram, started a newspaper 
and sent a request that I would become 
its editor. I agreed to take the post. 

For the first few days 1 wrote with 
such fire and zest, that people used to 
point at me when 1 went out into the 
street; and I began to feel around m^ 
forehead the presence of a halo of a brilli-, 
ance of the first magnitude. 

Next to Jahirgram was the village of 
Ahirgram. Between the landlords of these 
two villages there was a constant rivalry 
and feud. There had been a time when 
they came to blows not infrequently. But 
now, since the magistrate had bound them 
both over to keep the jicacc, I took the 
pL'icc of the hired ruffians who used to act 
for one of the rivals. Every one s.sid that 
1 lived up to the dignity of iny position. 

My writings were so strong and fiery 
that Ahirgram could no longer hold up 
its head. I blackened with my ink the 
whole of their ancient clan and family. 

All this time 1 had the comfortable 
feeling of being pleased with myself. I even 
became fat. My face beamed with the 
exhilaration of a successful man of genius. 
I adniir^ my own delightful ingenuity of 
insinuation when at some excruciating 
satire of mine, directed against the ances¬ 
try of Ahirgram, the whole of Jahirgram 
would burst its sides with laughter like an 
over-ripe melon. I enjoyed myself tho- 
ronghly. 

But at last Ahirgram started a news¬ 
paper. What it published was starkly 
naked, without a shred of literary nrlia- 
mty. The language it used was of such 
undiluted colloquialism that every letter 
seemed to scream in one's face. The conse¬ 
quence was that the inhabitants of both 
villages clearly understood its meaning. 

But I was hampered in my style by my 
sense of decency, iny subtlety of sarcasm 
very often made only a feeble impression 
upon the power of understanding of both 
my friends and my enemies. 

The result was that even when I deci¬ 
dedly won in this war of infamy my 
readers were not aware of my victory. 
At last in desperation I wrote a sermon 
on the necessity of good taste in literature, 
—but found that 1 had made a fatal mis¬ 
take. For things that are solemn offer 
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more surface for ridicule than things that 
arc truly ridiculous. And therefore my 
effort at tlie moral betterment of my fellow 
beings had the opposite effect to what I 
had intended. 

My employer ceased to show me such 
attention as he had done. The honour to 
which 1 had grown accustomed dwindled 
and its quality became poor. When 1 went 
out into the street people did not go out of 
their way to carry the memory of a word 
with me. It even got to the point of frivo¬ 
lous familiarity in their behavior towards 
me—such as slapping my shoulders with a 
laugh and giving me nicknames. 

Ill the meantime my adniireis had quite 
forgotten the farces which liad made me 
famous. I felt as if 1 was a burnt-out 
matcli which had become charred to its 
very end. 

My mind beeanic so depressed that no 
matter how I racked my bniins, I was un- 
able to write one line. I seem^ to have 
lost all zest fur hlc. 

I’robha had now grown afraid of me. 
She would not leuturc to come to me 
unless summoned. She had come to under¬ 
stand that a conimonplacc doll is a far 
better coiiipanion than a genius of a father 
who writes comic pieces. 

One day I saw that the Ahirgram news¬ 
paper, leaving my employer nlone for 
once, had directed its attack on me. Some 
very ugly imputations had been used 
against myself. One by one all my friends 
and acquaintances came and read to me 
the spiciest bits, laughing heartily. Some 
of them said, that however one might 
disagree with the subject matter, it could 
not he denied that it was cleverly written. 

In the course of the day at least twenty 
people came and said the same thing with 
slight variations to break its monotony. 

In iroiit of niy house there is a small 
garden. 1 vi ns walking there in the even¬ 
ing with a mind distracted with pain. 
When the btnls had returned to their nests 
and instantly surrendered tlieniselves to 
the peace of the evening, lundcrstood quite 
clcany tliat amongst the birds at any rate 
there were no writers of journalism, nor 
did they hold discussions on good taste. 

I was thinking only of one thing, name¬ 
ly what answer I could make. The dis¬ 
advantage of politeness is that it is not 
intelligible to all classes of people. So I 
had decided that my answer must be given 
in the same strain as the attack, I was 
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not Eoine to allow tnjself to acknowledge 
defeat. 

Just as 1 had come to this conclusion a 
wul-known voice came soitly through the 
darkness oi the evening, and immediately 
afterwards I felt a soft warm touch in the 
palm of my hand. 1 was so distracted and 
abscntminded that even though that voice 
and touch weic familiar to me, I did not 
realise that 1 knew them. 

But the next moment when they had 
left me, the voice sounded in my ear, and 
the memory of the touch became living. 
My child had slowly come near to me once 
more and had whispered in my car, 
“Father,” but not getting any answer she 
had lifted my right hand and with it 
had gently stroked her forehead, and tlien 
silently gone back into the house. 

For a long time Probha had not called 
me like that, nor carressed me with such 
freedom. Therefore it wos that to-day at 
the touch of her love my heart suddenly 
^gan to yearn for her. 

Going back to the house a little later I 
saw that Probha was lying on her bed. 
Her eyes were half-closed and she seemed 
to be in pain. She lay like a flower wluch 


has dropped on the dust at the end of the 
day. 

Putting my hand on her forehead -1 
found that she was feverish, her breath 
was hot, and her pulse was throbbing. 

1 realised that the poor child, mling 
the first symptoms of fever, had come with 
her thirsty heart to get her father's love 
and caresses, while he was trying to think 
of some'stinging reply to send to the news¬ 
paper. 

1 sat beside her. The child, without 
*spcaking a word, took my hand between 
her two fever-hcated palms and laid it 
upon her forehead, lying quite still. 

All the numbers of thejahirgram papers 
which 1 had in the house, 1 burnt to ashes. 
I wrote no answer to the attack. Never 
had 1 felt such joy as 1 did when 1 thus 
acknowledged defeat. 

I liad taken the chi’d to my arms when 
her mother had died, and now, having 
cremated tins iival oi het mother, again 
I took her to ray heart. 

Translated by 

W. W. Peakson, with the iieup and 
BEVISION OF THE AUTHOR. 


CHILD-STUDY IN INDIA 


ILE discussing tlie stages of growth 
oi a child from infancy to maturity 
with the Teachers oi the Brahmo 
Balika Shikslialaya, preparatory to tlie 
determination of methods oi teaching 
suited to children oi various ages, I felt 
the need oi iacts and figures about the 

f rowth and development of our children. 

sought in vain for light on the subject 
from various quarters Beyond a few 
stray data collected at irregular intervals 
and scattered over fewer publications on 
medical jurisprudence and ethnographic 
survey^ there IS practically speaking veiy 
little information available. £ven these 
data are ofnu use to the present problem 
as they mostly relate to adults and not to 
children. I remember to have read the result 
of a survey made 1^ Dr. Ramaswamy 
lyenger of Mysore cS the eye-sight of 


college students in 1902. He visited 
almost all the big towns of India having 
a number oi colleges and examined tiie 
students thereof. His report made a 
seiious revelation about defective eyesight 
in general, and tlie prevalence of myopia 
in particular, among our students. 1 am 
told some investigation as to the eyesight 
of school cluldren has been made in the 
Bombay Preadency and the Panjab, with 
what results 1 am unfortunately not 
aware of. One oi the olgects of the Bengal 
Social Service League is the medical inspec¬ 
tion of school diildren; it would be wdl 
to know what progress has been made by 
the League in this direction. !fl am not 
wron^^ly informed there are a few workers 
caring on some research on these lines 
individually. It is high time for a united 
effort to be made wiu a definite otiject in 
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view, so that the work may be carried on 
re^larly and to which the canons of 
scientific research can be fully applied. 

Students of child psychology know 
well what tremendous attempts have been 
and are being made in the United Kingdom, 
tiic United States, France, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and Japan, through child- 
study societies and Universities, to 
determine the laws of growth and deve¬ 
lopment of normal children to single onl 
the deficient ones, to separate the idiotic 
and the neurasthenic, with a view to 
providing for tbc proper up-bringing of 
each class, thereby saving from going to 
sheer waste much available resources 
and human material to the real conserva¬ 
tion of national assets in men and money. 
Has India such a plethor.a of children that 
she can afford to lose any number year 
after year by death and deterioration in 
mind and body ? Such loss India has to 
suffer so long as a determined effort be not 
made to collect all possible tacts—physical 
and mental including moral—about child¬ 
ren by the application of practical tests 
that can stand the searchlight of scientific 
doubt. These facts are then to be iormu- 
lated in such a way that they may be 
of use to all those engaged in the solution 
of all problems, scientific or practical, 
relating to child life in this country. 1 
am here tempted to cite an instance of 
very practical value. A son of mine then 
about 12 years old, began to grow 
alarmingly dull about the end of 1915. 
He was all along known to be a bright boy 
and could do much work in connection 
with his education by himself. Suddenly his 
face lost its glow and he grew short of 
hearing. It at once struck me that some¬ 
thing was wrung with his nose and 
throat; I suspected the growth of ade¬ 
noids. He was sent to an expert surgeon 
whoM careful examination confirmed my 
suspicion. A month’s treatment curra 
hifn of the obstruction, and he again 
grew as bright as ever. Now it must be 
within the experience of many parents and 
teachers that intelligent boys suddenly 
develop sims of stupidity resulting in dull 
looks. Dad memoiy and tardy response. 
Unfbitenate children; how many had been 
taken to task, rebuked, abused and even 
caned for a fault over the creation and 
continuance as well as the removal of which 
they had absolnfaely no control! Our much 
boasted common sense, not tredned in the 
20%-7 


science of child life, failed to localise the 
defect, much less to put its finger on the 
real plague spot, but did not all the same 
fail to make life miserable to the poor 
children. One instance will, I am sure, 
suffice to call up many in the minds of 
many fathers and teachers. We owe it to 
our (mildren to make their lives happy—their 
legitimate right-and not heap miseries 
upon their budding lt\es that arc preven¬ 
table. 

This brings me to the various points of 
view from which child life should be 
studied. People lake to tins study for 
many reasons. Many sciences stand in 
need of facts and figures relating to child¬ 
ren to snhstniitiate their claims as science. 
How w.'is speech originated ? what was 
the course of its development ? These nrc 
questions which interest the philologist; 
and he can solve them better by a study of 
the development of speech in the child. 
How did primitive man unashamed of his 
nakedness, revelling in his tattooings and 
crowns of peacock’s feathers—come to be 
the civilised man of the present times ? In 
a search for facts the anthropologist not 
only visits the aboriginal inhabitants of 
many countries now hiding themselves in 
mountain fastnesses, but studies the child 
also, since the child docs, os the evolution¬ 
ist say, repeat in his growth the histoiy 
of the race. Wc may or may not fed 
interested in the progress of these sciences. 
But there arc aspects of child life which 
have a very important bearing upon 
practical questions. Those who have the 
welfare of the children themselves dear to 
their heart must welcome all attempts at 
getting to the root of child life. Social 
reform, in the true sense of the expression, 
has much to do with children. Only the 
other day the Health Officer of tte 
Calcutta Corporation revealed, in his 
report on the vital statistics of the city, 
the appalling rate of infantile mortality. 
It would not be wide of the mark to say 
that about 400 infants in every thonsand 
cease to breathe within a year of drawing 
their first breath. The rapid advance of 
industrialism in this country and the 
spread of the smoking habit no less require 
the keeping of a sharp look-out on child 
life as affected by these factors. The sub¬ 
ject is no less important to doctors who 
have begun to discover the fact that 
children require a treatment quite separate 
from what adults stand in need of, since 
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tfadr dneases differ both in kind and degree 
from those of adults. Medical science now 
boasts of an extensive literature on 
diseases of children, showing the impor¬ 
tance of the sutqcct. We have now got 
expert medical practitioners divided not 
into physicians and surgeons generall]^, 
but into surgeons, physicians, obstetri¬ 
cians, experts in eyc-discascs, eat-affec- 
tious, lung troubles, intestinal disorders, 
and children’s diseases. The tcaclicr, who 
realises Ins calling, has, even more than 
the doctor, the need oi thorough know¬ 
ledge of child life. If he possesses but 
fair acquaintance with the subject, he may 
be instrumental in saving much child-hte 
from being a permanent bunlcn upon 
and a halter round the neck of society. 
Next to parents or guardians with 
whom children live, teachers alone can 
chum to have most of the opportunities 
afforded them to make or mar the nation 
of to-morrow. Nay, it may safely be as¬ 
serted that in these days oi hard struggle 
for existence, fathers or guardians Iiave 
but little time left them niter the day’s 
work to look after their children or wards. 
The duty of taking note of ill health or 
steady growth, formation of good habit 
or bad habit, oi school children mainly 
devolves upon teachers. And in the 
absence of any definite knowledge on the 
laws of growth and development, mental 
and physical, of children, the teachers, arc 
in the proverbial position oi the blind 
leading the blind. Then again, since 
education docs not aim so much at 
imparting instruction in various subjects, 
as at assisting in the healthy development 
of the mind, a true knowledge ot the 
normal course ot mental development 
of children with the instincts that blossom, 
ripen and pass into higher phases after 
enlarging the mind and widening the 
vision, IS the very siue qua non of a 
teacher’s qualifications. All critics of the 
present-day education given in our schodls 
and colle«s do not tail to hit hard one 
fimtnre ofit, more properly the absence of 
it. They deplore that no arrangnnent is 
made in our educational institutions to 
impart moral and religious instruction. 
Some attempt is here and there being 
made to remove this defect. The danger 
that may soon face us will perhaps take 
the shape of swinging the pendulum too 
much to the other extreme. This problem, 
too, cannot be solved so long as we do 


not very definitely know how, wlien and 
in what environments the moral and the 
religious sense take their birth, progress 
and blossom into a happy spiritual 
life or for want of timely and sufficient 
nourishment fade away and rinkle into a 
hardy thorn that pricks all around. The 
moral and religious iastructor has no less 
need of the saving grace of child psycho¬ 
logy if he is to fulfil his mission to the full 
sntisfactio'i of his conscience and fears to 
sjtind guilty in the eyes of God and man. 
One aspect I have not tonched above. 
Doctors will, I am sure, bear me out that 
the normal temperature of many Indian 
children is not 98‘4, the figure given in 
books on physiology, and that the dose 
of medicine given ordinarily to an 
European does not suit an Indian of the 
same age. A few days ago some statistics 
were collected about the height and weight 
of some children of different ages. On a 
rough comparison with such figures relating 
to British children, it is found that many of 
the children fall below even the average 
height and weight of their British cousins. 

Enough has, 1 hope, been said above to 
emphasise the need of a thorough study of 
child-lifc in this country, if we earnestly 
mean to ensure the bodily health as well 
as the mental and moral progress of uur 
children. These may be and are misfit 
schools and even misfit homes, but no 
child bom can be called misfit. He has a 
legitimate right to be so brought up as to 
be able in due time to earn his bread, to 
share in the culture of the race and to 
advance the cause of humanity. Such a 
coarse may become possible if care be 
taken to study each child so as to know 
his powers and possibilities and formu¬ 
late his scheme of education accordingly. 
The welfare of our children may only 
truly he secured if we can devise proper 
methods of training normal children on the 
one hand and special methods for the 
d^ctive according to the nature of their 
particular deficiencies on the other. As 
noted above there are also periods of 
dullness and stupidity for even normal 
children when they require to be kindly 
handled more as persons suffering from 
some disease and not to be harshly treated 
as guilty of some serious offence. The need 
of the moment is then some arrat^ement 
for a regular examination of chiloren of 
all agea and, if possible, of ev^ child, 
firim to maturity. If fficihties cgn 



be afiovded ior sudi a research, we maj 
easily know how the course of national 
health is progressing at present, backward 
or forwara. If every school child, at least 
once a year, can be pnt to the most im> 
portant mental and physical tests, as 
applied in England and America, we shall 
come to know in what particular direction 
individual attention has to be paid in his 
case in order to safeguard his health and 
ensure the development ol his mental and 
moral faculties—using the term in its 
ordinary sense, since faculty-psycholo^ 
has long been dead. Koger Ascham in 
1570, while laughing at the care bestowed 
by Englishmen upon their horses instead 


of diildrea, says in his Sebok-Master: 
"God, tbatsittethiaheaven, langheth their 
choice to skome, and rewarneth their 
liberality as it shonld; for He sufifereth 
them to have tame and well ordered horse, 
but wilde and unfortunate children; and 
therefore in the ende they find more 
pleasure in their horse than comforte in 
their children." Our lot is harder still. 
While we have no horses, to draw com* 
fort from, wc have to stare blankly into 
space when wc sec our children drooping 
in health, mental vigour and moral fibre 
before our very nose. Have we then 
nothing to do ? 

Krisnaprasau Basak. 
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Bengali. 

NURJAHaN— fy Brajtntha Nath Banaji. Cdcutta 
—B. S. ijsj (igis-ity—Twelve annm,pp. S6. 

A neat little volume oil tbe biography of the 
celebrated Nurjahau Begum, tlie Queen of the 
Emperor Nur-nd-diu Jaliaufpr. Tbe book la intended 
for the general public and is wi it ten in very simple 
yet elegant Bengali. Tlie volume supplies all informa¬ 
tion about Nurjaban Begum which can be gleaned 
from the historical works of tlie reign of Jaliangir, 
the compass of the boob has made it impossible ior 
the author to dilate on the problems connected with 
the life ofNnijahan, e. g., (I) the cause of tbe iaterval 
between Sher Alan’s death and her marriage with 
Jahangir, (2) the struggle with Mababbat Khan anil 
tbe deliverance of Jahangir. The first problem is 
rather difficult and we are not yet in a position to 
determine why Jahangir, when past his first youth, 
committed a heinous crime for tlie middle-aged fiaine 
of his earlier youth. Then again we do not know 
why Jahangir kept Nurjaban in seclusion with 
Bngiyah Begnm for four years before be married her. 
These problems may give birth to voluminous dila¬ 
tions but It would be entirely imaginary and would 
have very little basis. On tlie whole tbe book is 
nicely written, very tastefiilly though spairciy 
illnstrated and deserves general recognition. 

R. D Daneiji. 

Hindi. 

Daljit Singh, by Mr. Krishna ImI Varma and 
Published by the Proprietor, Prammala Karvalaya, 
Gohana (jRohtakJ, Punjab. Crown Sw. pp. 143 . 
Price as. p. 

This is a very interesting drama and we may say 


at the outset that it will do excellently well on the 
stage. Though it has not got many poems in it, it 
consists oi just the.stuir which makes a drama popu¬ 
lar on tlie stage. The v/ords put into the months of 
the actors have been very dexterously chosen. The 
plot is supremely interesting and at the some time 
tliere is much of instruction in ft. It is laid in the 
Marbalta period and tlie transactions ol some heroes 
portrayed therein are magnifying and encouraging, 
llowever, the tragical end given to the drama is not 
seemly : a comical end to it would not at all have 
been unsuitrd to the trend of the remaining part of 
the book. Tlicre are some printing errors in tlie book. 
The introduction of the book which is rather de¬ 
tailed. will also repay perusal. The author expresses 
bis indebdtedness to the wi iters for the materials in 
tbe book. 

Manidiiadra, br Mr. Udaylal Karhlival and 
published by the Jamgianiha-ReJnakar Office, 
Htrabagh, Girgaon, Bombay. Croton Suo. pp, 
123 . Prite as. 10 . 

The plot of this novel is laid at the time when tbe 
Jain innnence was supreme in India. It is a transla¬ 
tion from the Guzerati. It is mainly a religions 
novel, the hero of the novel having fallen under tbe 
beneficent Influence of Shree Midiabir; but tbe ele¬ 
ment of love is not wanting in it. The langnage is 
very nice and the book wili be found very instructive 
and pretty interesting as well. The plot being laid 
In aucient times, there is some waut of novelty in tbe 
book, if a reader cannot find anv novelty in tbe 
piclnre of ancient times so graphically portrayed in 
the book. 

Vaidarth Karnat ki Vidhi, by Mr.'Chmdrct- 
mani Vidjyalankar, Professor, Gurukul, Kangri, 
Distt, Btjnor. BemySvo.pp. p6. Price—at. to. 
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The Mtbor hai thowu in ou exbaustlTe mjr the 
neaiM of the iaterpretation of the_ Vedaa. His refer¬ 
ences are correct and tlwre is considerable scholarship 
ceioeed in the iKiok, even tlioiijjh most of the views 
of the anthur inav not be accepted by other scholars. 
Mr. Chandrainani has considerable insight into Sans¬ 
krit and Pall, and it n a pleasure to peruse bis 
discnisioiis niifi the grammatical dissertatiims which 
he gives. The bunk will no doubt be of piicdess 
value to them wlu) take interest in the Vedas. It is 
nicely jiniitrd and the language of the publicatiou is 
very good. 

Nam \s I ti I’nAciiAR, iy Pmdit Smilaram 
Vaidralfia Vaidyohhtishan, Afana^tr, Manga! 
Attihadhahiya, Maga (PiiH/a!i) and to be had of 
him. Rowii 8vo. pp. .fo. Prue ni. j. 

Tllis is a nice little thesis on the use ui tlie word 
“naiuastai,” and the subject has been approached 
from all its aspects, several i|notatinns and iiinstrn- 
tions having been given. The way in which the 
author shows bow the term can be applied to females 
as null and bis refcicncc to the veneration in whieh 
femmes have been hel.i in India, wiil form an interest¬ 
ing reading. Altogether there is much new matter in 
the book and it will repay perusal in many wayr. 
The get-np is nice We ciiniiiiend the intelligent 
treatment of the subject ou the part ul the author. 

Shiksiia SuDHiK. by Mr. Kashuia/h, Manasti. 
Martuari Vidyalaya, Cini'nptre and published by 
the "Prakash Puslahalava," h'l/khaiia /ia^a'i. 
Cawnpore. Cionm 8vo. pp. lyy Pine as. S. 

The author has bad considerable cspcriencc in the 
supervision and impel tiuu ol schools and the book 
as a result contains very succinct and useful hints on 
the art of teaching It appears that tlw suggestions 
of the author liavc nut only been cam)iiied Iroiii other 
books on pedagogy: they haie rather proceeded from 
the conclusions the author lias lumseli arrived at and 
verified. The book has been sub divided into vurious 
convenient headings and wh.il has been summed up 
in it may well form a very bandy book ol reference 
tor the Vernacular teacbers anywhere The met it of 
the book is its precision and in a iiook of this type, 
the author has very wisely avoided discussious on 
controversial subjects. The book has gut much 
practical value and is better in this respect than 
other books of Its category. 

SIIANTIOHIRM 1 , by Mr. Gulab Hat, M.A., and 
published by Ktimai Deyriidra Prasad, The Central 
/aim Publisiwg IfoHsi. Airai. Ciown Svo.pp. 
4 ^ Pme — as.b. 

This is a very well written oiigiiial publication 
■ad its subject a bow a man can have peace of mind. 
The treatment of the subject is very lucid and even 
when dealing with philusopbieal points, the author 
has made biinself thoroughly intelligible to even a 
man of the simplest intcliigence. The author attaches 
supreme impurtanre to self-iealisatiou, but to him 
this attribute means much more than what is com¬ 
monly understood by it. Seif realisation has to be 
nnderstood by the anthor in connection with the 
whole nuivtisc. There is no dnllnca or terseness 
about the book and the whole of it reads as pleasant 
as a novel, hs to the get-np of the book, we may 
say that the publisher hai made a specially in 


ncatnesi in thii matter; and we have always found 
bis publications very attractive, la paisiiig we can 
find many principles of Jainism in the book. 

Bharatvarsha Kai Livai Swarajya iy Mr. 
Vainklaisha Narayan Tiwari and published by the 
BAarat-Saivak-Sami/i, 6 , Bank'Road, Allahabad. 
Crown Svo. pp. 123 . Price as. 6 . 

This is a vety timely book and will serve very well 
to educate public opinion ou the queetion of Seli- 
Govermnent and Home Rule. It will combat and 
diive away most of the erroneons views on the 
subject. Tbe original book ia English of which the 
publication under review is a translation, was writ¬ 
ten hy the Ilou’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri and it has been 
very well received. It has been translated into 
Marathi, Guzerati and Urdu as well, and everywhere 
it is bound to be welcome. All that can be said on 
the sul^ect has been said by tbe author. Tbe most 
popular Bclieine for Home Rule has been drawn up, 
objections to tbe same have been criticaiiy czoinin^ 
and proved to be deceptive. It has been graphically 
shown lliat the Indian people are now fit fbrself- 
govcrnmciit and the plea of those who oppose the 
inovcmcnl by saying that the time bus not yet come, 
has been thoroughly evpoard. The exposition of the 
subject IS very iucid aad the book may be distributed 
broadcast and read by ali grades oi people. 

SiiKEEKAUNAMAMKiTA, lompiled by Ml. Har- 
mukhtai Chhavihhorui and published by Messrs. 
Ihvarkadas Kedarbaks Bhukt, 4 Chinipalli, Cal- 
t uHa. CrmvH Svo. pp. Jty. 

Weievicwed this book some time ago aad said 
that bv those Vaislinavas who should be religiously 
disposed, this book would be found interesting. 
Soinctfaing more has been added in the new edition. 
A very large number of quotations in Sanskrit and 
Hindi from various sources ou the subject of Shree- 
raina and His sacred name have been incorporated, 
which would no doubt furnish very interesting read¬ 
ing. The book is printed very nicely. No price is 
mentioned as to the book and 1 think it can be got 
trom tbe publisher by deserving people, fur the asking. 

Praih Vilas, edited by Shree Sivami MUrasen 
foe Maharaj and published hy the Praim Vilas 
Pies\, Gujiaiavalla {PmgaS^. Foolscap quarto. 

PP- 3i- 

This is a journal, the annual subscription of which 
is Rs. 1-4 0. It contains articles and poems os reli¬ 
gious subjects, some of which are very nice indeed, so 
far as thrir subject and treatmcal are concerned. But 
we regret to say tliat there are maiw mistakes of 
idiom and spelling in them : and as to this, we wonld 
advise the pubfishers to have the issues revised by 
some competent man before publication, 

M.S. 

Sanskrit. 

G.tbKiv.ui'u'OKiENTAL Series edited under the 
supervision of the curator of State Libraries, Baroia, 
No I Ratyamimausii <f Raja.Shehkara, mth Intro, 
duciion and Nates. No. If. Naraudrayanunamla 
with Introduction and Appendices. Edited by C. D, 
Dalai M A., librarian, Central Library, and R, 
Anantakrishiitt Shastiy, Central Library. Published 
under the authority of the Government of Hit 
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itighniss the Maharaja GaeiwaJ of Baroda. 
Central Library, Baroda, 

Of all the Native States now marcbiDj; apace in a 
flourishing condition Mysore is the first that took 
the lead to rescue the Sanskrit and other Oriental 
worin from their deplorable obscurit3r by issuing the 
Government Oriental Series (Bibliotheca Sauskrita). 
It has been followed by the Government of Trivan- 
dram under the anthority ot which the Triraadram 
Sanskrit Series has been started there. And now we 
are very glad to notice that the Gaekwad's Govern¬ 
ment, too, which is much more advanced and liberal 
in dinusing education in its various branches among 
the people than the members ui tlic bureaucracy 
in India, has presented us, as was uatorally expected 
iromit, the (Saekwad's Orientai Series. The object 
ofstarting the series is to publish in it old and rare 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and old Gujrati MSS. 
from Gujrat and specially from the famous Jain 
Bhandars at Pattau in the Baroda State, and thus 
bring to light the valuable ancient iiteratuie that is 
now lying in obscurity. 

Kavyamimansa that forma the first issue of tlie 
scries is by Kajashekhara, a well-known figure in 
Sanskrit literature. lie was renowned us a Kan- 
raja, tlie true aigoiticance ol which word was 
unfortunately lost to us hitheiLo, but it is in 
tlie work that lies before us ouc ran find it 
mentioned clearly. In defining various sorts of 
poets and difierenl stages of poetical skill Keya- 
ahekhara says that that poet is called a Kaviraja 
who is free sgdin iu diflerent Inngnages, diCTerent 


compositions usAf and diOerent feelings or sentiments 
TV- A Kaviraja is greater than a Mahakavi, wlio is, 
according to him, well versed in composing cither in 
Sanskrit or Prakrit ( irfH: a'Otllifii: 

p.l9). Vish vanptha, the author of Sahityadupaaa, was 
also a Kaviraja, and as is evident Irani his work, he 
was well versed iu not less than cigliteen languages 
( SlVrdl|i||«||.grTf4Vini^-Hnil' ), and an anthor of 
various poetical works. 

Kavyamimansa, as the very name implies, is u 
work on the theory of poetiy and is divided into 
eighteen books and describes poets and tlirir poetries 
in their varions aspects discussing thi subject by 
mentioning profusely the views of several aurboritics 
thereon and quoting in way of illustration a number 
of stausas from books of well-known authors. That 
the accomplished wife of Knjasbekbara, A vantisundari, 
whose well selected verses are to be fonnd in Sanskrit 
antholi^es, was not only a poetess, but also an 
ampted authority in Rhetoric is evidentfrom the fact 
that her views have been quoted by our author in his 
present work. 

_ In the book X Knjashefcbara draws a very lively 
pwtnre of an ideal poet describing how lieantiful 
ato^d be a residence for him, how he should conduct 
bis daily life and how he is to think of his own merit 
and abuity. His advices to a poet are very interes¬ 
ting, He says that a poet should not recite his new 
poem befoR only one penon, for should the latter 
ernun It as his own composition by which witness 
would he defeat him ? Nor should be think too mnch 
ol his own production, for partiality transposes 
merits and deiects. He should not also be proud, for 
era a shade of pride destroys all accomplishments. 
He should have his work examined by otben, for it is 
generally said that an author cannot in what sees an 


indifietent penon. He farther Advises that when a 
work is complete several copies of It should be made, 
tor tbeM are many dangers for its destruction, such 
as fire, water, sale, gilt, leaving of a country, etc. 
Then an also other causes of the ntter loss of a work, 
vis., the perplexing or confusiou of the author arising 
from thinking—"1 shall finish it again,” ”1 shall 
embebsh it again according to the strict rules,'* ”1 
shall consider it with my friends.” Calamity upon a 
kingdom is also a cause thereof. 

As to the poetic gift of a woman Kajashekhara 8»s 
that like men women too. tnny hccome poets, for 
It is notliing but the suui with viiicb nccomulishment 
is connecleu and it has nothing to do with distinc¬ 
tion of sex There were he says, ami stili are several 
women well conversant with Miasfras and endowed 
with poetic gift. 

A living poet IS not griier.illy so appreciated or 
respected as he should lie and so Kajashekhara says 
that owing only to the ill report from the people a 
poet should not look down upon liimsell for ’tliey can 
nut be belli by a book Ritirf and it is be 

himself who can rightly judge how he himself is. When 
a poet is dead his wise hayings are sung Iqr people, a 
poet of a lorcign country is also jirnised, but that poet 
w ho is preicnt, is treated with coutriiipt, allliongfa be 
majr he a very great one. i'or, the poem of n fiving 

I iuct, tile be.iuW ol a virtuous high-born wife and the 
[nowlegc ot a lainily physician me scarcely agreeable 
to a person. 

In book WII, Kajahlickliara gives a comprebeuaive 
survey of the ancient geogiaphy ui India. It is also 
known from thii, book ( p. 08) that he has written a 
separate \uiume on Geography named Bhavaaukosba. 

One intending to understand the theory ol poetry 
should read the book under notice. The present edition 
of Kavyamimansa is an excellent one. But we have 
strongly ielt the want ui an nlphaheticai index ot 
subjects. Must of the veiscs quoted in the book leinaiu 
untruced, yet the list ot those which have been traced 
in the notice would prove nselui We think a list of 
peculiar words with which the hook is abounding 
ahiiuld have nlso been added fur the benefit of the 
students in our Sanskrit pathasiialas who generally 
do nut know Hiiglish. The iiilrudactiaii might have 
been written iu Sanskrit too, ns in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Senes. The Indian editors ui Sanskiit booka 
should nut iorget the requirements of our poor Saos- 
krita Vitlyat thins. 

The second work of the Gaekwad's Uiicnlul Series 
IB Karunaruyaaanandn til Vastupal, "who with bis 
valom and statesmanship extended and strengthened 
tlie power of king Viradhavala (of Gujrat, Utb 
century, A I).).” He is however better known to ns by 
lus numerous public works and specially the temples 
on inonnt Abii. His tolerance and cosmopnlitcnismars 
proverbial, lie favoured ail creeds and sects and even 

built mosques fur Maliomedans.Vastupala's life 

can be Viewed iiom four dificrent slnndpoiuts. (1) 
as a minister, (2J os a warrior, (3) as a piulantfaropist 
and builder of public places and temples, and (4) as a 
patron of poets and biiiisrif a poet. The extracts 

f jiveu in Appendix III "amply illustrate bis great 
iberty towards poets,” and “so be was called Lagha 
(or younger) Bboiaraja.” As a great poet and patron 
of poets he is praised in a number of Sanskrit works 
and bis verses are to be found iu extant anthologies. 
Much can be known of Vastupala in Uaiantira-mada- 
inardaaa and Vasantavilasa to be issued iu this 
series. 

His present Work, Katttnar^yanaaanda (lit. tbs 
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idcamK of Nara, m. Aijana, Narajraua, ke., Shri- 

krilluia) it a taahakarya divided into 16 cantos tbs 
last of them being a mere appendix which describes 
the glorification oftbc fimily of the poet who seems 
to be a Jaina by religion. The main subject of the 
book is the enjoymeot of Arjuna and Shrikrishna on 
the Kaivata mountain (Girnar) and the former’s 
marriage with Sulihadra by forcibly taking her away 
and conseijuenlly defeating the army sent Gy Baladeva 
for her resrur. But not less than three-fonrtb of the work 
has cutirriy been devoted to the description of the po¬ 
pular things in Sanskrit kavyas at large, such as a city, 
a king, a king’s court, the drilerent seasons, the rising 
and setting of the sun and the moon, the drinking ^ 
wine, and so on. The present work appears to be ra- 
tbei a descriptive one thanacreative of any character. 
Vet the style and the language ate excellent, and the 
verses which ate full of fij;ures of speech arercaliy very 
charming. We have noticed in the book some peculiar 
words which though found in later lexicons, are not 
generally used by poets, vix., y for an owl (’ pro¬ 
bably connected to «« « XIH .’ll), for fsyjK 

hair (V. 21, VI, 14), ^firt for^^^ air (VI.37), 
for'iRWTa woman, and SK^sqm meaning splendour, 
from (V. 35, XII. 61). 

Vidbusbekliara Bhattacliarya. 

Gujarati. 

Hamashir KB Shamsiiar, Almhrci (Sohtab 
iihthtriyM Irani, nf B(imhay),pi\Hted atihe Union 
Piinling Pre^Sj Ahmdnbiid, Thuk tardboaid, 
PP- 33^' Price Re. iS-o. {igiy). 

“Mnshrek" is an Irani by birth, and Gujarati is an 
acifuired Icuignnge to him, but be has written this 
novel, like many others oi bis bonks, in tbut easy, 
chatty style, wbicb a I’arsi, burn and bred in 
Giyarat would do. lie is a bomorous writer loo. 


and his hnmonr peeps out here swd them, in this 
novel, much to the rmief of the reader. 

Hridava Fkadif or thi Light of thr Soul, 
published by Shah Motilal Muljibhm, Hen. Seert- 
tary of the Vriddhi Chandrajee Jain Sabha, Bhav- 
nagar, printed at the Saraswati Printing Press, 
Bhamagar, Paper lover, pp. J 4 . Price 06 - 0 . 
('9r7)- 

This book is written in Sanskrit, end advocates 
views wbicb are founded on Jain philosophy and 
metaphysics. The publication o! the Sanskrit Text, 
with its translation into Gujarati and English, to¬ 
gether with short notes and explanations in English, 
n calculated to make it useful to those who want to 
become acquainted with this branch of Jsun Liter¬ 
ature. 

K. M. J. 

Urdu. 

Makze Taasoud ka mujarkvd ilaj, by Makaima 
Satyeidhariji and published by Balu Divanehand, 
Proprietor, Book Depot, T. C. Gujiati, Lahore, 
Demy 8 vo.pp. 8 S. P/he ai. 6 . 

Tills book has been written with considerable 
pains. The author has tried to show that the feel¬ 
ing lielwcen the Hindus and the Mosalmans in thr 
Mabomedan age was not so strained, as is often 
supposed. By-tlie-bye lie shows that the feelings 
among the followers of other religions were also not 
so struuicd. In proof of this, he bus quoted a large 
number ol true incidents 1 indeed his nook may be 
said to be a collection of these stories which are at 
the same time very reodalile. We must say that 
the book will amply repay perusal. The style is very 
nice and the suggestions and views of thy author here 
and thcie are thoiigbtiul We have nothing to say 
against the gel up of Lbe book. M. S. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Compelitioii for Public Service. 

*'The Government of India, on the stiengtb of this 
letter, reihsed to let the ’Senior Economist’ sit for 
the Examination and the result was that all the 
three posts m 1016 went to—let us call them Bnr- 
ttant— who already fill 9U per cent, of the higher 
posts in the Finance Draartment. This is what Sir 
William Meyer gets as his money’s worth.” This Is 
how you wiucT up your note on ’Competition for 
Public Service’, in the July issue of the M. R. It is 
indeed, an extremely deplorable thing that the senior 
Economist of the Calratta University should have 
been refused nomination on account of the ridiculous 
|fiea that fan brother bad been interned on snsincion 
without trial and that by anch tricks the Department 
should have been deprived of the best talent of the 
conniry. Bul I really doubt whether the results 


would have been diilereut even if the 'senior economist’ 
had competed. Tbe academic record of the two 
(not three) Madrassi (i.e. Burman) geutlemen, who 
got the first two places last year, has been uniformly 
and daxzlingly bnlliant and I am only sorry that 
their comparative merits were not put to the test. 

Although it is obviously an exaggeration to say 
that the Madrasees axe bending 90% of the enrolled 
appointments, it Is clear that they have, in recent 
years, been showing what stuff they are made of. 
Ifit is a question of favouritism, the Madrasee 
Brahmins would not have a dog's chance for nomina¬ 
tion by the Local Government as against the 
Mohammedan and Indian Xian graduates. The fact 
of the matter is that, generally, the best graduates 
ofthe year are nominated by the Local administra¬ 
tions and 1 cannot believe that year after year, 
by some unfair dealinK*i the best gradnates ol the 
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other UniTersitie* ate deliberately keptont, iu order 
to igrivc chance to the Madraieee, who already bold, 
according to you SOX of the higher post! of the 
Department. Aa to Sir William having nia money’a 
worth, I know aomethi^ abont that, banj; myaelf 
a member of the Subordinate Accounts Service. The 
Madrasee Memheta of the Indian Finance Department 
from Prof. Kaman downwards, have one and all 
of them earned excellent reeiirda Ibr efficiency and the 
Giivernment of India know that they form not the 
feast part of the ornaments of the Department. We 
ate SLlI Indians Grst, and it wcinld have been tar 
worthier of you to have perorated about the gross 
injustice of Che particniar case than to insiiiiinte that 
the winners from a certain province have been 
allowed to enter the Department anrreptitionsly by 
the back door and not in fair fight. 

S. R. Krishna. 


NoTB BV THR BDITOR. 

Mr. S R. Krishna may rest assured thnt_ in 
whatever we write or publish, it is never _uur object 
to make any insinuation against any section of our 
conntrymen. We, however, thank nun tor drawing 
our attention to the matter, and are aorrv that the 
wording of the note he has ci iticiscd shouid hare 
been, rigbtly or wrongly, open to the construction he 
has put'upon it. 

Editor, The Modem tieriew. 


Bas-reliefs at Borobudur. 

In the April number ot the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, hondun, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, formerly of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, has published 
some very interesting remarks aliunt certain bas- 
reliefs in the temple at Borobudur in Java. S ime of 
these have hitherto been paraded before the public as 
Indian ships sailing to Java beariug on board Indian 
adventurers proceeding to colonise Java. These 
f^ntifications have met with general acceptaiicc, both 
in India and abroad, and photographs of these have 
been published in Dr Radhakumud Mookerji’s 
History of Indian Shipping and Professor II. 0 
Rawliusou’s lutcrconrse between India and the 
Western World. In Dr. Rudhaknmud Mookerji's 
History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity 
these bas-reiiefs from Borobudur have been reproduced 
many timea The cover of the book bears an im¬ 
pression of a part of one of these in which we find a 
ship under full sail. Besides this, seven photograplu 
have been published as full page illustrations labelled 
“Indian Adventurers soiling out to Colonise Java." 
After the publication of this work I have often ashed 
my renowned friend about the authenticity of such 
descriptions and have been informed by him that his 
authority wot Mr. B. B. Baveli’s work on Indian 
Sculptures and Pointings. The bas-rdiefs on the 
stupa of Borobndur being reljgioifs iu nature, one 
cannot expect scenes representiq^'Indian Adventurers 
sailing out to Colonise Java.” Mr. Bavellbas done 
a good deal- to popnlarise Indian painting and 
seffipture both in Europe and in America, and his works 
have met with a good reception, bnt it must he 
admitted that bis conclusions on these sutnects 
should be accepted wiA very great caution. I have 
always regarded Mr. Havefl’s and Dr. Radhaknmnd 
Mookeni's opinion about these bas-reliefi from 
Borobnanr with snspicion, bnt as 1 have_ not been 
able to come to way satirfactory condution abont 
them I refrained from making any remark on the 


subject in print RecentVfU bos been proved by ifr. 
Vogel in bis article on “Two Notes on Javanese 
Archaeology," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
April, 1917, that the bas-reliefs of Borobndur which 
iUostrate the works of Messrs. Havell, Rawlinson 
and Mookerji cannot have any connection with the 
colouixatiou of Java by Indian adventurers. This 
identification of these bas reliefs is due to Mr. Havell. 
I am not aware of the method followed by Mr. 
Havell, according to which he arrived at such a 
conclusion. I believe any one who is aware of the 
nature of a Bndiiliist stupa would have hesitated to 

f lublish such a statemeut. The structure at Boro- 
•udur is a stupa 1 1 a Buddhist stupa one expects a 
hciiiispherical mound eithei on a platform or on a 
cylindrical drum. In certain cases only the lower 
part of the hemisphere or the body of the cylinder 
IS covered with bas-iiliels. Stnpus that have been 
discovered up to date in known oriental journals 
bear rspreseutatioua of jatakas and the lile story 
of Gautama Buddha. Nobody has hithwtu found 
seeular nr histoiical seenek in the bas-reliefs, on the 
bodr of a Buddhist stupa oi on the railing around 
ib Mr. Ilaveii's sliiteineiit about the identification 
of these has-relicfs on the UnriibuJur stupa as repre¬ 
sentations of “Indian .\dventurers sailing out to 
coliimse java" was met with a considerable degree 
of scepticisni. The scholars rcfiained from making 
any destructive criticism as they rould not at the 
same lime produce a positive theory about these has- 
reiicls The suliiect was icvived when seven years 
ago Mr. Percy Brown ol the Calcutta Selmol of Arts 
visited java to photograph these bas-reliefs. Since 
that time Javanese Archaeologists nndcr Dr. N. J. 
Kroni hare been busy in exploring these rnius and 
identifying these bas-reliefs on them. The result is 
the complete identification of the entire series, with 
the exception of two scries in the npper galleries. 
A Dutch scholar, Mr C. M. Pleyte,^ published hia 
identifications so caiiy as 1001. in this work he has 
identified the double row of 120 bas-reliefs us scenes 
from the life of Gautama Buddha up to the first 
sermon at Benares, according to the orthodox northern 
description of Lahtsvistnm. The parallel row of 
sculptures has been identified hy Mous. A. Foncher 
in a paper entitled “Notes on Baddbnl Arcbaeohgy, 
the stupa, ot Borolmdm," iiublisbed in the Bulletin 
dc f-Ecolc Ftanciase des Extreme-Orient, Tome, IX, 
lom It can now he pronounced with certainty that 
Mr. IlavcU’s inspired identihcatioua are wrong and 
have no authentic basis. I do not think that Mr. 
Havell or any of his adherents is in a position to 
adduce a singie rciiable proof in support of the 
following statement: — 

“ rile upper paud in the next plate, XXXV., tells 
the story of the comxrsion of the Javauese to 
Buddhism in the beautiful legend tliat Buddha him¬ 
self came over the sea, floating on a Iotas flower, to 
give his divine message to the peopie.” 

When Mr. Baveli's book on “Indian Sculptures 
and Paintings” was published {I90R), Pleyte’s 
book had 'been In the market for over T years. 
A little trouble would have saved this excellent 
work from sudi absurdities.^ If he had consulted 
any Indokmist about the identity of these bas- 
reliefs at &rubudur be would at once have 
been informed that the baa-relle& On a stnpa 
cannot he representatioas of secular or historical 
scenes. But historians of Indian Art genersitly despise 

the efforts of Archaeologists and rely on inspiration 

for sudi identifications. The result is, as bias been 
proved conclusively by Dr, Vogel’s note, that the 
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nuyority of Haveli’* ijuntiiicationn are faulty and 
nnretiable. Conwiiiiriitly works on Indian art and 
cultnre bas«] on ilaveli's conrlnsinns have brcome 
wortbless. One of these is the ijreat work of my 
feUow-oouutrvman Dr Radhahumud Mookeiji. The 
nujnrity of Dr Monheiji's illustrations are deroted 
to the portraynl of the voyage of “Indian adventurers 
iur the colonisation of Java." Dr. J. Fh. Vogel 
stales :~(1) The third of tliese C (it will be found on 
the ijliitr faring page 4S in Mr. Mookerji's book) 
represents in leiility the same ship which we find on 
the fiontisfikve |ilatc. |. K. A. S. I!)i7, p. 368. (2) 
The lower panel of Messrs. Havell and Kawlinsou's 
plnte (It is No. S6 of Nidona series, as the upper one 
IS ninnliried 86 oftlie Buddhii legend) refers to the 
roneluiliiig portion of the Kiidrnyaiiavadana (No. 
NXX\ li of the Divyav.adnna ). There we rend of the 
two ministers, Iliru ami Bhiru, who, alter liaving 
esca]Kd by sea from Ruruka, founded two cities named 
after them, Iliruku and Bhimkn. It is the voyage 
and iandiiig of Bhiru which we find iilnstrated in our 

E anel No. 86, whilst llic landing of his colleague Bhiru 
as been illustrated in Im relief No. 8S, which is very 
similar in sulnert but decidedly inferior in artistic 
merit. (This No. 88 wdl he found reproduced in Mr. 
Mookriji's Indian Shipping on the plate facing page 
46. The other panel on this plate iilnstrates the 
Saparngajiitaka, being No. 14 of the jatakamola. 
As stated above, Mr. Mookeiji inscribes liotb “Indian 
Adventurers sailing out to colonise Java!") J. K. B. S. 
1017, p. 371, TIk future historian of Indian 
maritime activity apd coloniration will have to leave 
out these bas-reiiels as being out of his aphcie. The 
artist who carved the bBs.reliefs of Boroliudor porti ay- 
ed ships as he saw lliem in the harbours of bis native- 
land Java and it cannot be maintained Ihnt lie was 
portraying Indian siii|is. 1 do not know what autho¬ 
rity Di. Mookeiji has to say that “llieae sculptures 
represent types of a 6tii nr 7th century Indian ship— 
and it is the characteristic of Indian art to represent 
conventional forms rather than individual things— 
and carry our mind back to the beginning of the 
5th reutniy A. D. '-—History of Indian Shipiiing, pp. 
45-46. Dr. Muukeiji's statements about tlie Indian 
coiouisatiuu of Java by a prince ol Gujrat cannot have 
a place in serious history. It is the prwliirt of a yitrf 
strung iiiiagiuBtive power with nttcr disregard fcir 
■oher authentic facts. Serious students of history will 
always trjr to avoid such faulty inethoda and flimsy 
constructions in futuie. Dr. Moukerji's work is tlie 
work oi a pioneer and as such it will' alwnya obtain 
recognition. Unfortunately fur us Indians, this 
pioneer work on Indian Maritime Activity and Colon!* 
nation is full of glaring mistakes and misconceptions 
of facts which a very little care on the part of the 
antbor would have enabled liim to avoid. 1 refer to 
the 6tb chapter of tlie second part of the let book of 
Dr. Moukerji’s work. Such an account of the Indian 
colonisation of Java is iitisolcte and useless in the 20tb 
century. This account of the roionizatiou based on 
Sir Stamford Raffle’s History will always excite ridi¬ 
cule among scholars, specially among Dutch Arebaeo- 
logists, whose reiearches during the lMt20 years have 
in fact led to the reconstruction of the ancient history 
of Java. The pioneer work on the history of Indian 
Sb^ ''ipg and Maritime Activity does tu>t refer to the 
woum^r. N. J. Krom and bis collesMes. It does 
Vo the Indian dynasties, botn Hindu and 
Bud^^Kfbornied over Java, ladianised and civili¬ 
sed ■HVoriginal inhabitants and those of the 
turroleang islands and whose influence was so deep- 
seated thattheMoriem Javaneseof the modern day stUl 


take delight in representation and shadowplays of the 
heroes of the Ramayaua and Mahabharata. We do 
not find any reference in Dr. Mookerji's work to the 
Indian dynasties, who rnled over and civilised Cam¬ 
bodia, Siam and Aunain. Their existence was brought 
to light more than a century ago i the ruins of tnmr 
capitals and cities were explore by a French scholar 
in the latter lialf of the IStb century. Numerous 
inscriptions of these kings have been publislied by men 
like Uarlb, Sciiart and Levi. Dr. Mookeiji refers to 
Indian colonies in Cainbudia on the 4tb page of bis 
work, blit we have to search in vain for a history of 
the Indian colony and kingdom in Camliodia and 
Siam. 

, The second chapter of the Ist part of tlie Ist book 
of Dr. Mookerji’s work deserves some criticism. The 
author has been very liberal in the selection of ilius- 
trationa and we find representations- of canoes and 
small boats as evidence of the existence of shipping 
in ancient India. The sculptures from Sanebi repre¬ 
sent (1) The pleasure barge which by its nature is 
unfit for deeper waters and (2) a carelessly construc¬ 
ted ferry boat. These two illustratioua are totally 
unsnited fur a history of Indian Shipping. The 
representation of a pleasure baige, at {iresent, in the 
great temple In Puri is also out of idace in such a 
work. The illustialion of the Vaital Deni at Bbnba- 
neswar is nlsri very unfortunate, which shows a 
lamcntalile lack of kniiwiedge in the author, of even 
the tuclimenls of tlie history of Indian Scnlpture. It 
is rattier unkind to the history of Indian Sculpture 
to state that the luof of this temple resembles an 
overturned ship or boat and the author seems to find 
a corroboration of his theory in the Uriya word 
Veitare which denotes a ship. The representation of 
“a sea-going vessel” js also unconvincing, as the boat 
is most probably an inland river craft. Similarly, the 
leproducliun of anotlier pleasure barge from tbe 
paintings of Ajanta must be regarded as nniortunate. 
ft has already been proved that ibe boa-rcUefs from 
Borobndui cannot have any connection with this 
rh^tcr ; so with ^e exception of the Andhra coins 
and the Ajanta painting representing the landing of 
Vijaya in Ceylon, there is very little in Ibis chapter 
t f Dr. Mookerji’s book which has any real connection 
with the history of Indian shipping and maritime 
activity. 

R. D. Bangkji. 

Criticum of Gitabliaihya. 

I have read to-day tbe criticism on 

written in tbe July number of your Review by Mr. 
V. G. Apte of ludore. JudgiQfj as an ontsider, I 
consider tbe criticism as one-sided and unscientific. 
In tbe first place the reviewer does not seem to have 
read tbe whole book but has hoisted ou a few stray 
points—by no means important in my opinion. 
He seems to bc'very sensitive to tbe criticism of the 
creeds of tlie foundera of religions. Now, in this 
critical century I don’t think aiqrbody would expect 
an author to bow to tbe creeds established os if t^y 
are I^se Dixit. To call a book blaspbemoas hecanse 
it points ont defects in the character of the founders 
of religions aud the creeds themselves, savours more 
of tbe Spanish Inqnisition spirit than of the modem 
scientific spirit. 

Besides, tbe reviewer does not refer to the basic 
principles discussed in the book and on which the 
author seems to lay greater cmphaeii. The reviewer is 
also distressed on account of tbe criticism of Herbwt 
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Sucncer and Kant, wlioni apparently he regard! as 
idols. Now, 1 know that Kantlsm, in the last decade 
or so, has ceased to he what it was intheeaily 
part of the nineteenth century—the last word in 
Philosophy. Scbopenliauer himsell, the great pupil o> 
Kant, has pointed out the lacunae in the philusophy 
of his master. Now, why should a man feel aggrieved 
it a modern author says that the philusophy of Kant 
is individualistic and a priori am as such futile ' 
This seems to me to be the burden of the author's 
leterenccs to Kant. 

On the whole, 1 have reason to think that the 
reviewer has not shown good taste in rmling a hook 
wholesale nu tlie ground of a few stray reiuarkib 
Prnimbly the reviewer has not digested the hook in 
Its entirety. 

In iustice i tliiiik it would be better if you give the 


book into the bands of some other leviener m .iny ul 
your own contributors. From my knowledge ul 'the 
Modern Review I think Mr. Pnntsmbeker, Par ni l.nv\. 
or Dr. Kttkar of Nagpnre would be good im'gi f. 
Tlie book purports to be a sti dy in snsiyiiciil iilui», 
and as such ii adopts a modem irtslinf at I iluot. .i 
man so tbiii'Skiiined ns this rcvkwir is not tie 
proper person to criticise it. 

I have no spccini inteiest in the book oi tins 
review but I give what i think to he a disinlmsled 
npiuirm about a matter tuiit has apMured in the 
Modem Review. I have lenil tlie book mysril, and 
intend to review it iiivself alier ti lew mouths' 
closer study, and hence this snggi’slnin. 

\ ,N (ioniiOLK, u A. 
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F lamboyant and mystic—thus has 
the Orient been described by many a 
traveller. Hut if I were to describe 
the Liind of the Kiidng Sun I vvouki have 
no hesitation in describing her ns flamboy¬ 
ant and profoundly artistic; indeed it 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
Japan lives, moves and has her being in 
art. This is apparent to any one who 
lives for some time in the far-eastern 
island empire of the Mikado with open 
eyes and ears. 

After her amazing success at the Russo- 
Japanese War Japan leapt into fame in a 
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Scattering Flowers 
By Bokuseu Tsuchida. 

day as it were. Her far-flung battle lines 
on the fields of Manchuria were perhaps 
more convincing, but there is no doubt 
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that her acliievcments in the field of art 
are far more abiding and_ glorious. Anil 
the avt-eiiltiire of Japan is not of recent 
growth but had its birth in the dim pa.<>t 
when the torch of civilisation was in Asian 
hands. 

History bears testimony that at that 
period the art of Japan was not a little 
iiiflnenced by the art of liidia,_ China aiid 
Korea. Consequent to the itltrodurtion 
of Buddhism in Japan, in 5.^2 A. D., there 
was a great national up-licaval. The era 
beginning from this date and ending in 
644 A.D. is known in Japanese history as 
the Empress Suiko Era. Du¬ 
ring this period the Korean 
painters Donelio and Hojo 
arrived in Japan, and the 
former painted the celebrat¬ 
ed wall pictures of the 
famous Buddhist temple 
Horynji. The Chinese style 
of tlie Sung and Mingdynas- 
ties began to exert influ¬ 
ence on the Japanese style of 
painting during the Higa- 
shiyama Period (1334—1574) 
There has been some wes¬ 
tern influence, too, on a 
section of Japanese artists. 
Barely forty years have passed since a 
few Japanese began to study western art. 
It is stated that the first western paint- 
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the exhibitors . r,, %r six or 

-though l^oif G^Wnment peraist 

seven ycais more the , _j„„ at high 

ed in the foolish P"*^cy / pine^ Art School 
saUiies for Its artiste-was 

second or third rale K School on 

establishmen ot aFi«^^^ 

ourely native lines, aml tn u 
ITnumber of household. But 

noissciirs to the Impe smoothly, for »n 
the school diw oot w ; 
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Wntrhin^ an bilipsc of tlu Moon 
(A Modern raintui^) 

Kt Mnilnmc S r\cnitiin 



Oooyc M&tauHuke, \ Famous \ctoi of 
the Tokugawa Petiud 
From a llki} o liy Sharaku 

with a few other artists, left the school 
and founded the fanions Nippon Fine Arts 
Academy, which has now been closed 
after years of vigorous existence. 


Schools or J’.MNTiNt,. 

Broadly speaking Japanese painting 
may be classitied into three main divi- 
sii>ns : Classic School, Popular School and 
Chinese School As regards styles there is 
no well-defined line se])arating one from 
the other I he Kano, Tosa, Kosc, 
Maruyaina, Shijo and other styles of the 
Classie School remain to-day more in the 
shape ol old mahterpicces than in that ol 
living exiioniuts. lint it is the Classic 
School wliiih leads. Next comes the 
Popular School The Japanese name for it 
isPAno-n or “pictures ol the tiansient 
world'." ' '1 hey aie realistic representations 
of things around iis ; of faims, fields and 
dvvelling.s ; f)f the street and the wayfarer; 
of men, beasts .and birds in fact in those 
jiictures are inirrfired the varied and 
pulsing file of the \v orld we live in. But as 
the peculiar Uniperanicnt of the oriental 
has ever discarded the things of the soil 
on which wc are boin, brought uji and 
nurtured and have jearned for the beyond 
wbicli lives in our imagination, Vkiyo^ye 
paintings ncic looked upon by the 
Japanese as nothing short ol vulgar in 
times gone by. But to-day the outlook 
on life in Japan has changed and Vkiyo-yv 
pictures have acijuired n good deal of ap¬ 
preciation and inilucDce. 'i I.e demand for 
them is very gieat, so gnat indeed, that 
even the once proud c/assie painters are 
now oflering their service to supply this 
demand. As a conseiiuenic the distinction 
between the ctos.sit- and the popular school 
is gradually narrowing down and in time 
may entirely lie obliterated. With the 
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WiJii M>iiii\aiiiaOk\o 

spii.idfii idm-itiim hooks, j()iiin.i1s and 
ikc\\s(),i|)iis au iiiultiplviii!' I'kLij day and 
the siiMiis ol { ktio\e artists- fiie rcquisi- 
tifini-d to dIusti.iU them Anionj!; Ukivt)- 
le luiiiters the uai„e ul Hokussii stands 
sii|iiime His nuisttrjMeeib are eharaeter- 
isid li\ ate.it freedom ol conception and 
ttcatineiit 

I’Ktuies of the Chinese School are stiff, 
lonMiitioiial and Inll ol details. They are 
nic'stlv lehi'ions or historical. CIe.ir traces 
of liidi.tii lufluinee can be detected in the 
religious pictuies To-day the Chinese 
School h.is lost the popiilaritv it once 
cnioved 

Ihcn time .ire iiuiutb of difference in 


the Tokio and Kioto schools of painters. 
Painters of Tokio arc progressive, their 
productions arc boldly conceived and vi¬ 
gorously executed. The Kioto painters, 
on the other hand, live in an old-world 
conservative atmosphere full of drea'ns 
and fantasies and consequently their pro¬ 
ductions are subtle and graceful but lack¬ 
ing in vigour. the way, it inay be 
mentioned that this contrast between the 
metropolises is not confined to art alone 
but is equally evidenced in all other forms 
of activities 

Some Notable Painters. 

Hokusai, Utamaro, Utagawa Toyokuni, 
Keisai Eiseii arc some of the famous 
painters of the Uki\ o-yc school Utagawa 
Kunisada is another who attained fame 
as an ai fist of no mean calibre. 

He was bom in the suburbs of old Yedo 
111 1730 He was the pupil of Utagawa 
Toyokuni and inherited the name of his 
master after his death in 18-13 He was 
not one of those who could dash off a 
picture at a sitting. On the other baud he 
took infinite pains to study the customs 
and manners of those around him, the 
teatiiics and types of localities and classes. 
The following interesting anecdote will 
show how assiduous he was in mastering 
accuracy of conception and execution: 

On .1 certain evening lie went uut and did not 
icturii ioi Miinr tune At iiiidnight h's wife was 
i(-(.ling ratliGi .uivions as to the whereabouts of her 
hiiiikand, when she braid n noise, and who should 
-lep into hii prescnic but a robb>i The terrified 
woinan was s|ircchles& and knew not what to do 
Seeing hei helpless pridicanicnt, the intruder removed 
his mask and entreated the lady not to be airaid. 
ill I sur]irisi. tan be imagined when she saw that the 
lohhci was no othci than herown husband Griatly 
taken aback by the strange action of her husband slie 
wholly iaikd to appieciate thi trick and began to 
weep sorely Stranger still the artist paid no atten 
(ion to her sorry condition but at once took paper 
and pencil and proceeded to work on a drawing. As 
dawn appeared Kunisada had finished his sketd and 
I hr world was charmed with the wonderful depiction 
in l/kiyo-ye style of a "woman frightened by a 
lubber ” 

Of him says a Japanese critic: 

“The characters of Kunisada represented the age 
that IS, the individual of that time, but a more ideal 
individual than the tu.-tual. Perhaps this is only 
another way of saying that they were the work of 
an artist For the true artist does not imitate 
uatnre , he creates after the laws of nature, bnt true 
to his own Ideal of beanty and truth " 

Maruyama Okyo (1733-1795), of whom 
Japanese historians of national art say— 
"His reputation thundered over the empire 
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Jibo Kwaooon, (toddo oi Mticy 
Pj Hogai Kano 

for a space ot long duration”, maiks ‘‘a 
wholesome breaking ,1 way ot thcjapancsi 
artist from the rigid comeiitionality of 
the old schools He levcals extiaordinary 
skill m depicting the movements ot 
rintmals In landsc.^pe and natuit draw 


mg he showed great urigmality Kut iii 
^e depiction of human figures Iil is not 
quitt SI successful lit was als i \eiy 
tem.irkalile tor his successful depiction ot 
ghost pieces ” 

OiKc a man c iiDC to Ok\o tohai« i trliotl ski U u 
ed oil h ick i ir taCt aud Ok|n Hj^rced to dci 

II on condition tbit tbi iii in \iouId iicici 1 ujk at 
It himself Httt alter till I ittooiii^ w is fiuiiihed the 
niun, hedniiff the ixci ini iti >us uul cues of tliost* 
who saw It, grew 80 ciiii Ills Lb It Uc was determined 
lusLcit lor himsill and so n »twithstanding his 
i)„iunient, hegot a miiror ml hil a look it the 
pKtuic tattooed t n his hack S > hoi(orstrickc.ii wa 8 
he with what he saw, that he lilt liauiitui ind could 
not lest until lu. uudciwini ilu iwfiil sufltring ul 
having tlic whok* thing huinl oft h\ iuo\ i 

Conclusion 

Ihc foiLtgii visttoi to the Impctial 
Museum tn lokio is p(i])lt\t(l to notice 
the absence ot re‘tn.trk.iblc speeiinens of 
|,i])anesi Ait hi i.nn docs he tr> tohnd an 
1 siilaiiattcm J'lu l.tc t is that tin hettei 

speeimetis •Lie safely stowid i\v,i\ in hie 

]iiuof looms, packed iti wooden e,tsis, and 
onK oee isinuallv 1>1 ought toitli foi ill 
s[H.elion In tins i luiieetioii, sees Mr N 
Masaki, Picsideiit ot the lokio Fine Aits 
hclioul 

] ill. cIlllIrKC ifiptU lies not lllow LMlIIpkS >1 
litK II* to Lie long i\]) I sMthoiit iii|iiiv Lnp-iiicsi 
ill of ihi imibl piKiK«»s III f delu ilc tfuahiy e iniiol 
1 >iig uidiiie Lillui siiiili/lit ir diuijirass \Vithile 
cxcepLioii of ailieks iii uk (1 hr ii>/t oi non >ui 
iiiisKrpKits Ii M to ht Upl sikiv aw t\ U mi light 
nudimistuiL oIIiliwisc we nii uid not I have 
them lift to IIS ind >Id pieets wt sboald ii ii i\( it 
all (< iiseqm nth the exinhili m of fitic iii < n \iew 

III the liiipeii il Museum d is not it nil i< piesiiit the 

111 ibuieb in out possessim whieh aie too piuinis 
tliiib to ixp >Ht to Ibi ellrels 11 eliiniu the ihiii lie 
IS isp(eiall\ iii|iiiiou8 in oui im st v iln ihk p iinfiiigs 
wimli often bulfei e\tn h\ a lew h jurs ot 

evpiisure 

Ilk same wiiUr thus sets toith |a]ian’s 
attitude towaid fine ait 

We iliuost woiship 1 [neu. •>! {Krlul ait It is 
licatiii and larul tni lit. i divine imaxe \Vi rixai I 
hueli Ihiiixa as sailed and lioli 

]a|iaii s attitude towaid line art can be uin in 
liovv ait lb piescrvcd and laied iur I.>i(ik at oiii id 
uor iniibt pneeless U-a eupt II is iitvcr tn be beiii 
sitlin>. on a shell ol lying in an izhibitiuu ease Nu 
It IS Mivvays found wraplied laiefullyin a soil cloth 
(Ispeiial texture and luck'd btiely in i beautiiul 
box worthy of wbat it holds The bext fiieees ol 
IioieelaiD or ehina are wrapiied iii wh il isialfedPutch 
eotton; and the boves that contain them aii made 
of paulownia wood, and then the box itsell is 
wrapped in an appiuprinte eloth Every precious 
work of art has therefore a hve fold wrapping 

SiTREsH Chandra Baxckji 
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OLD AGE 

What is old age ? ’ I'is not that we old men 
Are really old, because our limbs are weak, 

We do not rust, like some worn out machine 
That has no lile ; nor do we useless grow 
As animals that have no mind or soul; 

With us it is the higher life that counts. 

Infirmity and length of year^ no doubt. 

Make our frail body weak, but what of that ? 

There springs up in our soul a well of life. 

As a perpetual fountain, ever flowing. 

For looking back upon the years long past 
Uur heart is fuller still of joy and strength, 

The hght is nearly over, almost won. 

We gain fresh strength from this, fur we arc cheered 

By long experience of wondrous help 

That God has given ns in the years now past. 

\Ae gain fresh joy and confidence in God, 

And feel still greater faith, that lie, who thus 
Has been so giacious through these many yiai.s, 
Will suiely finish His good woik biguii. 

We have a gallery of thoughts that fill 
Our thankful souls,—grand pictures full of joy. 
Sweet recollections of what God has wrought. 

’Tis not uith us the evening of our life, • 

But morning of a gloiious life to come. 

This morning brightness sliineth more and more 

And is the da wring of the perfect day 

When sin and sorrow shall lie knovin no more. 

Our pilgrimage is past. The land in view 
Grows all more beautiful as years go by. 

When we weie young this seemed a far off land. 

'Tis now so near its lieauty can be seen. 

And day by day we wait till He shall conic 
Who IS our life . then shall its glory shine 
In His efiulgent brightness evennoie. 

England, J. li. Aniikuws 

Febniary, 1917. 


H. H. THE MAHAR.AJA GAEKW^AK’S AHMINIS I RA IIVE KECOKD* 

111. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS. 

By St. Nihai. Sinoh. 


N O sooner did Uis Highness the Mafaa- 
niia-Gaekwar assumed control of his 
State, at the end of 1881, than he 
began to find out what it meant to be a 

* Cnpvrifihl nnd RiKlit uf Translatioi) reserved 
by St Nihal Small The«e articled arc abstraeled 
from the Anthoi’s Inrthciiniina work on the Lile and 
Kecord oi 11. 11. Maiiamid Sayaji Kao 111 Gaekwar. 


Personal Ruler. The initiatiyc in all 
matters, important and otherwise, rested 
with him. All appointments high and 
low, were in his gilt. No officials could be 
transferred or promoted without his leave. 
All expenditure, no matter how trivial, 
had to be sanctioned by him. 

The Administration of Baroda had been 
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highly centralized before the minority 
regime commenced in 1876 ; but Raja Sir 
T. Madhava Row’s strong personality 
gave it a regidity that it had lacked 
on account oi Maharaja Malhar Kao’s 
weakness. The Kaja was not altoge^er 
to blame. He had come into power at a 



II II Mabairija Mnlliar Kdo isAckwar, 
deposed 111 ls 75 . 

time when everything was disorganised, 
and when all sorts of claims wcie being 
made upon the ticasury. His eolhaguch 
had_ oceupied only minor positions in 
British India, and the jiersonnel of the 
public services lett much to he desired. 

Whatever the justification, afiairs had 
drifted to such a pass that at the begin¬ 
ning of his rule the Maharaja Sahib luund 
that he was being asked whether certain 
person might be appointed to clerkship 
carrying a salary of Rs. 10 ; whether the 
tiles might lie turned on a hut; and whe¬ 
ther a tassel worth four annas, lost in a 
procession, might be replaced. 

Besides being the sole source ot initiative 
His Highness was the protector ot his 
people—their ma-hap (father-mother), as 
they called him. The popular belief was 


that his “eye” was ever open to insure that 
the oflicials did not harrass the tanners 
and artisans. 

Whetlicr or not the Maharaja 8ahib 
was thus endowed I do not presume to 
know ; hut it is certain that Hts Iligh- 
ness’s employees, inim the heads ot depait- 
ments down, neeiled (and what ts mure, 
expected) to be watched by him. Such 
superintendence had to lie minute and exact¬ 
ing. Only eternal vigilcucc could keep the 
omci.ils Irom m.tkiiig blunders and the 
people from being harmed. 

The Maharaja-Gaekvvur occupied the 
position oi reteree between the iieople 
and the officials. All complaints came to 
him, and hoary custom ordained that be 
must patiently hear all grievances, no 
matter how trivial they might be, redress 
them oil the spot 

The people also believed that their 
Maharaja was the dispenser ot justice. 
I his meant that any one could petition to 
review the judgment passed by the highest 
conits ot law tn hts Stale. 

The Ruler was supposed to possess in- 
exbnustthle resouiees and to bestow 
princely gifts upon any one who chose to 
.'i.sk tor them. So deeply-rooted was this 
idea that in the early years ot his rule 
re((uests tor gifts ot all sorts poured tn 
upon His Highness Irom every direction. 

One man askel the Maharaja Sahtb to 
give him Rs. 1,8UO,U(>0 so that he might 
perform Ashwamedha the ancient 

and costly ceremony ot sacrificing a horse. 
He declared that he hail lieen ordered by 
God to do this. 

A priest wrote that the Almighty eom- 
manded His Highness to pay him Rs. 
o(l,00U tor rc]i:iinng the temple over which 
he presided. 

A I'arsee living in Surat petitioned 
again and again lor Rs. 100,000 tor hts 
maintrnauce. 

One mail wanted Rs. 3,000 for the pur¬ 
pose ot building his own grave. He sent a 
halt-anna stamp to His Highness tor the 
reply. 

An impecunious person uitormed the 
Maharaja-Gdckwar that tor tour months he 
had worshipped a certain Goddess, who 
appeared to him at twelve o’clock at night 
and asked what he wanted. Ou his 
replying that he was in need of njoney, the 
deity directed him to write to the Ruler ot 
Baroda and ask for the amount he 
required. 
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An admirer sent a handkerchief to the 
Maharaja Sahih as a jircsent, and several 
days later wrote askiiiR His Highness to 
make a gift in rtlurn—which, of course, 
was to U- worth many times more than 
the tmv n|uaif of silk that he had 
ollli ltd 

Hmii more curious than those requests 
writ ilic nicihods adoptccl to insure that 
<'i|>|ii ils •Miuld icacli the gre.tt peisonage 
to wliiiiii they were addressed. Persons 
uoiilil appioach llis Htghntss while he 
was out for a quiet walk, and shout at 
till top of their voice as he was ]mssiiig, 
hoping that he would stop and ask them 
what they wanted. If he was driving, 
]>etitions would lie thrown into his 
carnage. Men woind lie flat across the 
road, relnsiiig to move until he had 
listened to their grifvaiiees. A favouiite 
method of attiacting hts attention was to 
stand in a prominent ])laee iiy the road¬ 
side dav after dav, with the idea that 
eveiitii illy he would notice the man ami 
inquire what he wanted 

When His Highness was tiavelling in 
his State, villageis would foiin a delega¬ 
tion and would give hiiii no |)e ice until 
their eoiiiplainls were considered, refusing 
to place their petitions in thehoxespeeiiilly 
provideil toi that purpose. .Sometimes one 
of the crowd would hear on his head an 
earthen pot eontaiiiiug live coals, to 
indicate that immediate redress was 
needed 

II a petitioner eoiieeived the notion that 
any ofheial stood in his way, lie would 
send him threatening letters and attack 
him through an anonymous [Kdition 
addressed to the Ruler. Some [x-rsotis 
wonld send a covering letter to the ofheial 
attending upon the Maharaja-Gaekwar in 
which they would call upon (rod to rursc 
him it he intercepted their message. 

The people of Baroda had learned to 
put a premium upon making a loud out¬ 
cry ever since the British Agent had entered 
the Capital. Persons who had a genuine 
or fancied grievance against His Highness 
or any of hts servants, or who bore ill-will 
towards the Administration, or who felt 
that they could conspire to better their 
position by ingenius back-biting,forthwith 
repaiied to the Residency to get the 
ear of the Agent of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

During the reign of Maharaja Malhar 
Kao, Colonel Phayre the representative of 


the Bombay Government* showed great 
solicitndc to listen to any complaints that 
Baroda subjects cared to make while 
Maharaja Malhar Eao was being tried 
by a Commission appointed by the Govern- 
mdtit of India, and after he had been de¬ 
posed, bankers, courtiers, and cultivators 
pa-ferred claims against the Maharaja. 
Kaja Sir T. Madhava Row spent much of 
his time during the minority rgg/mc 
hivestigating these claims, but when he 
failed to satisfy the demands that were 
made, the dissatisfied parties carried their 
tales to the Agent to the Governor-General. 

By the time the present Maharaja came 
into power, the desire of his subjects to 
lay their complaints before the British 
Resident had become a perfect mania. 
The Baroda populace had become firmly 
convinced that if they wanted to humble 
any official, or even to bring about the 
downbkU of the Maharaja-Gaekwar, all 
they had to do was to trump up charges, 
to iabricate evidence to support them, and 
to boinbaiil the representative of the 
(lovcriiment of India with them. 

The IS-ycar-old Maharaja’s position 
was anything but a sinecure. He had to 
kec]i all the thrcad.s of administration in 
his hands. His work required ceaseless 
attention—llis routine could never be 
relaxed. Persons who have heard only of 
the pleasures which autocracy affords can 
have no conception of its responsibilities. 

What wonder that many men born to 
exercise the powers of unlimited monarchy 
leave the cares of State to officials and 
give themselves up to indulgence ? 

Had the Maharaja-Gaekwar wished to 
shirk responsibility and let the Dewan 
be the dictator of the State, as he had 
been during the minority regime, he could 
have done so without asking any one’s 
leave. Mon.irchs have dune this through 
the ages, and continue to do so to this 
day, and not always with dire conse- 
qncnecs to their subjects. 

* Baioiln It situntcd in Western India, and wot 
in rrlnlinn with the Govirnment of the Bombay 
Presidency up to 1874 Mr. (now Dr.) Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was serving Maharaja Malhar Rao 
Gaeknar as Piinie Minister in that year, advised 
Ills Highness to make a strong rmretentatton 
for the recall of Colonel Phayre, the Agent of 
the Bombay Government. Colonel I^ayre was 
removed, nnd Colonel I'e^ was appointed to act as 
Agent of the Goveinor-Gencral and Special Commis¬ 
sioner at Baroda. Since then Baroda bos been in 
direct relation with the Government of India, whose 
Agent is now known as the British Resident. 
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Had His HigfanesB preferred dalliance 
to administrative reroonsibility, there 
would have been a difierent story to tell. 
But he chose to be conscientious. Prom 
the time he came into power, ill-prepared 
youth though he was, he set out to per¬ 
form all the duties that devolved upon 
him as the Maharaja of Baroda. He went 
about his State examining offices and 
officials, inspecting works of public utility, 
scrutinizing rural, snbdivisioiial, and 
divisional accounts, listening to cou- 
pteint and grievances, and receiving sugges¬ 
tions for tiqprovcments from every sonrce, 
no matter how humble. 

In addition to keeping up with the 
current work, His Highness vigorously 
ati^ked arrears that he had inherited. 
During tlie minority reg'/me—especially 
towards its close—many cases had been 
partially or provisionally selthd, and 
some had been entirely left over tor him 
to decide. They involved delicate and 
complex questions, rcijuiring mature con¬ 
sideration and involving serious consc- 
qnenees. As tnrtfaer delay was dangerous, 
the Maharaja Sahib .settled them as best 
he could, seeking to give as much finality 
to his decisions us possible. 

Amidst the cares of Slate, and even 
during his travels. His Highness found the 
time to keep up his studies, devoting to 
them^ every moment he could snatch from 
adniinistrative work, and State functions. 
During the two years following his investi¬ 
ture he retained the services of Mr. Elliot, 
his tutor, to assist him. Latir he read 
by himself, or with professors from the 
College, or other scholars, hooks on 
political and _ social ccoiioiiiy, history, 
ethics, and philosophy. 

Though the [iressure of current work 
and nriears, and of studies, weighed 
heavily upon His Highness duiiiig the 
early yearsof his rule, iind though he was 
ill-prepared and inexperienced, yet he could 
not prevail upon himself to jdod in the 
administrative furrow dug by his prede- 
Whichever way he turned, he saw 
inefficiency or glaring wrongs. Complaints 
came from everywhere and about eveiy- 
thing. Only if hecould shuthiseyes and ears, 
and silence the still, «mall voice within him 
could he let the old order continue. There 
was something in him, however, that 
vvonld not permit him to follow the policy 
of lassaiz Ain. We see him, therefore, 
from the earliest year of his rule, stiiving 


to improve the governance of Baroda. 
His Highness could not overhaul the 
entire machinery of State all at once. He 
was not capable of undertaking such a 
task. Alterations had to be efieeted while 
the wheels were in motion, and, therefore, 
great caution had to be exercised, lest 
an ill-fitting part may throw the 
whole State machinery out of gear. One 
change, however, led to another. Every 
success inspired confidence. Every failure 
made him wiser. As years passed by, and 
he gained experience and confidence and 
ns the people understood and appreciated 
his aims, the woik of re-organization 
assumed larger proportions. Before he 
knew it, he iuuiid himself committed to 
the task of replacing the patriarchal 
administration that he had inherited by 
a modem system. 

To reach that stage, His Highness had 
to free himself liom woik of routine 
character, and to sui round himself with 
competent advisers and assistants. He 
had to re-urgamze the existing depart¬ 
ments and to cieatc new ones, and to 
place them all under men of education, 
chaiactcr, and fexperience and to give them 
adequate and qualified staffs. Public 
services had to he organized, and attrac¬ 
tive salaries and pensions provided. 
Rules and regulations fur the discharge 
of work and tor the conduct of officials 
had to be drawn up. 

Such administrative reforms were of a 
fundamental nature, and had they not 
been made, the Maharaja-Gaekwar would 
not have had the leisure nor the machineiyr 
to w ork out and to apply schemes that 
have made Ins name famous. It is, there- 
lore, nceessaiy to review these efforts. 

As 1 have indicated, His Highness 
found, as soon as lie came into power, 
that his time and energy were consumed 
in disposing ot petitions and appeals from 
Ins subjects and from officials, and reter- 
enees fioni the heads of the various depart¬ 
ments. Ue therefore set out to arrange 
affainsso that all trivial matters would 
be dealt with by qualified officials and 
only important tssnes would come to him 
for consideration and settlement. 

A complex machinery had to be set up 
for this purpeise, for the petitions and 
references made to bim varied in character. 
Some asked for service, pension, or gratu¬ 
ity ; others for gifts, rewards, and 
patronage; and others, again, made 
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complaint a^ain^t officials. Appeals were 
made by public servants against the orders 
passed by their superiors, while subjects 
asked tor the reversal of decisions of 
revenue and other officials and courts of 
judicature. 

In devising machinery to dispose of 
petitions and appeals made by pc^lc. His 
HighiiesA had not only to insure efficiency, 
but also to make arrangements that would 
commend themselves to his siilyects. The 
people were accustomed to taking their 
grievances to the Maharaja Sahib and 
getting rough and ready justice on the 
spot. It would not do, thcrclore, to let 
tne impression get abroad that Mis High¬ 
ness was inaccessible, and w'ould not 
redress wrongs committed by Ins officials. 
Changes had to lie carciully thought out, 
and introduced gradu illy. This was the 
course pursued by the Maharaja Sahib: 

For some time after coming iiiLo power, 
His Highness personally heard the peti¬ 
tions. bach document was read to him 
in full, just as it had been presented, aud 
orders were immediately dictated in the 
presence of the applicant. 

A few months later, when the number of 
petitions had risen enormously. His High¬ 
ness ordered that precis be made of each 
petition and submitted to him. Until 
September, 18S2, the work oi making such 
precis was performed by the head ol the 
Khangi (Household) Department, who 
was known as “The Special Officer in 
Charge of the Palace.” The post of Private 
Secretary was created at that lime and 
the task was entrusted to him. 

Soon another change was introduced. 
The Secretary was delcg.ited to licar the 
'^^titions and to refer to Ills Highness 
’y®'“'',.*hose that were worlhy ot Ins utten- 

j“'"hven in cases where llis Highnesb 
1 -Uence to apctitioiicr, ilic Sceietary 
*"*Th "to noted tlie orders tfi.it were pabsed 
me Pv'nharaja, in order to avoid future 
put a J 

cry ever sinctjjj^pgg pains to design a 
the Lapitai-m keeping complete record 
or tancieapg^jj.jQjj disposed of by him 

or any^ Secretary, and for entering those 
r^^^ffcations which were sent to one 
^"".partment or another for disposal. 

In January and May, 1882, two 
drcnlars were issued regarding the disposal 
of tte appeals preferred to the Maharaja 
Sahib for reversing the judgments handed 
' down by the Vansbt (High) Conrt The 


first required all petitioners to attach to 
their appeals copies of the judgments that 
they desired to have set aside, The second, 
besides emphasizing that point, laid down: 

1. That the decisions of the Varishi 
Conrt should be generally considered final. 

2. That an appeal will be allowed 
only ill cases involving 

(a ! a question of law or custom; 

(b) claims of large amounts; and 

(c) questions of importance. 

, ;t, That sucli appeals mnst be submit¬ 
ted within two months of the date of the 
judgment. ^ 

In order that judicial petitions should 
receive the attention due them, His High¬ 
ness charged the Naib Dcivait (Assistant 
Prime Minister) to inquire into their 
mcriis. tic was anthorized to dispose 
of appeals within specified limits, while 
the important uncb had to be submitted 
to His Highness, together with his 
memoranda, for final orders- 

In April, 1885, His Highness issued 
orders definitely laying down the procedure 
for the disposal oi petitions and appeals. 
The memorandum is too long to quote, 
and is not susceptible of condensation. 
It authorized the Naih Dewan to receive 
petitions and appeals in the name of Ills 
Iligfaucss. Others sent direct to the 
Mdbanija S.ihib were to be transferred to 
him. Considerable powers were given to 
him to deal with them. 

Farther changes have been made from 
time to time : but the procedure remains 
much the same. One ol the important 
ehiingcs made .vas to make the Prime 
Minister rcsponsilil t for the disposal of cer¬ 
tain petitions and .ippeals, and his powers 
have been raised, at various times. Another 
modifieation that was made was to create 
u special liudy to deal with appeals against 
the judgments of the High Court, to 
insure the legality ut the process of 
revision, aud to remove every sign of 
undue interference with the work of the 
Varisht Court. 1 .shall have more to say 
on this subject in the article dealing with 
the administration of jnstice. 

The net result of these changes is that 
to-day comparatively few petitions, 
appeals, or applications go np to His 
Highness for oraers, and those that are 
submitted to bim are accompanied by 
adequate memoranda in prescribed form 
prepared by competent officials. The bnlk 
of tne work is left to capable persons. 
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While this system relieves the Ruler of 
^reat labour, it insures the careful and 
impartial consideration of every complaint 
or reqest on its own merits. Ilis Highness 
examines the record at unexpected times, 
to see that the work is being discharged 
justly and expeditiously. He also gives 
special facilities to his subjects to talk to 
him during the tours he frequently makes 
in the Districts to preserve the old tradi¬ 
tion that acted as a safety-valve in states 
under personal rule. _ , 

While these reforms were being effected. 
His Highness was striving to cut down 
the number of references made by the 
various departments, which, as I have 
noted, consumed a great deal ot his time 
and energy. 

Many of the proposals sent up to him 
for orders were so trivial tliat he did not 
understand why the heads of departments 
should not possess the authority to sanc¬ 
tion them. He felt, indeed, that some oi 
them ought not to have gone up even to 


heads of departments, but should have 
been disposed of by the Subabs (literally 
Viceroys, heads ot the Divisions), or evenly 
the Vahivatdars (beads of Snb-Divisions). 
He had no patience with such wnseless 
centralisation, and soon after his inves¬ 
titure he increased the powers of varions 
officers so that th^ would have scope for 
exercising their initiative. 

In this matter, as in the case of peti¬ 
tions and appeals, he began to decentralize 
authority by little and little. He let the 
officials become accustomed to the exercise 
oi one instalment oi power before another 
was given to them. 

Beiore any large sclieme of decentraliza¬ 
tion could be effected. His Highness con¬ 
sidered it necessary to re-organize the 
departments ot State in order to remove 
congestion, and to appoint men of educa¬ 
tion and character to hold responsible 
posts throughout the State. 

(To be Concluded) 


THE PUBLIC SliRVlCES COMMISSION AND THE 
Educational service 


"IVe ietieve that the uire^t security foi the employ 
nieiit of a due number of ludwiis 'lus la the italrh- 

fulnest of the representatives of their luteiests lu the 
Jiariotts legislative couanls." (Heport, p. ej ) 


T he majority of the Public Services 
Commissioners preface thdr plan tor 
reorganising the education depart¬ 
ment of Government with the following 
declaration: 

“The position of tbc edneation department in 
India it jieculiar in view of the important part which 
it is [ilayiDg, and which it is destined to play, in the 
nperiment of blendinf; easlem and western cultnre 
into a harmonious whole. This being so, giounds of 
policy suggest that the staB should contain o/Ecers 
who are typical of what is beat ta both civilisalioin, 
and that in the initial atagea the Baropeim clement 
abontd be aabstantiaL" (P. 97.) 

Section I. 

What the CommissioBert have proposed. 

Their recommendations are 

(1) Desf'gnafioii.—The existing names 


Indian Educational Service and Provincial 
Educatiuiiiil Service should be replaced by 
the designations Class 1. and Class II. 
But these must be considered as “two 
services or two classes of one service, and 
the lower service or class must occupy a 
position interior to that of the higher one." 
(P. 19.) 

(2) Euro/ieans.—1 he proposed Class I 
will consist of 264 “liasic posts,’’ as 
against 199, the present strength of the 
I. E. S., and ibree-fourihs of these posts 
(numbering 199) are to be recruited inr 
Eugland and .reserved for Europeans. The 
remaining one-fourth or 65 posts, when 
sanctioned by Goremmeat, are to be 
recruited in India, in tbc following way: 
(a) half the “administrative posts,’’ by 
direct reciuitmcnt and tbc other half by 
promotion from Class II; (b) two-thirds 
of the “collegiate posts’’ ate to be filled by 
direct recruitment and one-tbird promo- 
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tion from Class II. [Supposing that out of 
the 65 posts 39areteservedforthecolle- 
g^te siur, then 13 is the maximum that 
can be ever aspired to by experienced 
teachers in colleges; therefore, taking the 
"service life” of an officer as 26 years, in 
the whole ot India only one Indian pro&s- 
eor will be promoted to the higher service 
after an interval of two years, while 8 
Europeans will be appointed directly every 
year,] 

(3) Indians,—The proposed Class II 
will consist of 321 posts, against 385 as 
at pre^nt. It will Ik recruited lor in India 
and will consist mainly of Indians, [Thus 
the combined total number of the present 
1. E. S. and P. E, S. posts will oc retained, 
only 65 posts, meant for Indians, will be 
moved up from P. E. 8. to I. E. S. or, to 
nsc the new cant terms, from Class II. to 
Class I. ] 

(4) Salary.—Indians recruited for Class 

I. in India will commence on Rs. 350 a 
month; but an individual of the same 
race, if his letter of appointment is signed 
west of Suez will get an initial pay of Ks. 
550 (as all European officers will do,) and 
thus tlie latter will get a four ycais’ start 
over the former, for doing identically the 
same work and possessing equal qualihca- 
tiuns. [Lord Konaldshay and Mr. Sly of 
the Civil Service, object to the payment of 
this higher pay to Indians recruited in 
England, saying that such a distinction is 
"appropriate only to the comic opera.” 
P. 120.1 

In Ciiiss I. the normal salary will rise 
from Ks. 550 (or, iu the ease of Indians, 
Ks. 350 only) to Ks. 1250 a month; in Class 

II. from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 only. Class 1. 
will also have prixe posts carrying salaries 
from Rs, 1250 to Rs. 2750 and nnmbcr- 
ing 22Vi» jxr cent of its cadre, while 
Class II will have only 15 per cent prize 
posts, and these will crury salaries rising 
from 500 to 700 only. 

The Salaries of the two or rather three 
classes are shown in the lollowing table: 


aan I. Clasi II. 

* I 


Veai oi Service 

Enropeam 

lodian 

All Indiana 

1 

660 

360 

350 

2 

600 

400 

250 

3 

650 

430 

250 

4 

700 

500 

280 

5 

750 

650 

290 

C 

tm 

600 

280 

7 

860 

650 

3S0 

8 

900 

700 

830 



Cloaa 1. 


data II. 

erviee Buropeani 

Indinni 

All Indiana. 

g 

950 

750 

830 

10 

1000 

800 

870 

11 

1050 

860 

370 

12 

1100 

900 

370 

13 

1160 

950 

410 

14 

1200 

1000 

410 

16 

1250 

1060 

410 


For 10 p c only 


16 

1300 

1100 

460 

17 

1350 

1150 

450 

18 

1400 

1200 

430 

19 

1450 

1250 

600 

20 

1600 

For 10 p c. 

For 16 px. 



1.300 

540 

21 

13!i0 

1350 

680 

22 

JCOO 

1400 

620 

23 

1C50 

1450 

660 

2.1 

1700 

1500 

700 

2.3 

17.'i0 

For 10 p L 

>1 



1550 


26 


1600 

It 

27 


IC.'iU 

II 

28 


1700 

If 

29 

f| 

1750 

II 

30 


IS 

II 


(5) ClassifKatinn—In the administra¬ 
tive br.mch of the Education department, 
the principals and in most cases the vice¬ 
principals of the training colleges, the head¬ 
masters of siiecially important high 
schools and the present Inspectors of divi¬ 
sions (to be telabcllcd Chief Inspectors and 
assigned one to each revenue division) will 
belong to Class I, while the present assis¬ 
tant inspectors (to be christened “Inspec¬ 
tors”) and the other vice-principals of 
tmimng colleges, headmasters of less im¬ 
portant high schools and the deputy ins¬ 
pectors ot educationally advanced provin¬ 
ces, will belong to Class II. The present 
Additional Inspectors arc to be abolished 
and Assistant Inspectors to be greatly 
reduced in number and to be ultimately re¬ 
placed by deputy (or district) inspectors 
working directly under the chief inspec¬ 
tors (p. 94). 

In the collegiate branch of the depart¬ 
ment, the Principal and the vice-principal 
of evety well-equipped college as well as at 
least one teacher of English, History, and 
so on, should belong to Class I. Suffiects 
like Sanskrit or Botany will be tanght by 
officers belonging to Class II. (p. 95). Class 
I. officers should be called Lecturers of 
their respective colle^ in thdr particular 
subject. Class II officers should be term¬ 
ed Asristaat Lecturers (or in Science, 
Demonstrators), while the term Teacher 
diould be reserved lor members (rf the sub¬ 
ordinate service (p. 96). 
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(6) Zteare nifes—European officers 
Class I. men drawing fall pay) should come 
under the European Serricc Leave Rules, 
while Indians oil the Class II. men 
and the quarter of Class I. posts reserved 
for Indians) ^ould be under the Indian 
rules, which the commissioners themselves 
admit to be- “much less liberal" than the 
terms on which Europeans enjoy leave 
(p. 60). No Indian (except tlie one or two 
appointed in England; most ever in bis 
career asjAre to come under the European 
officers’ Leave Rules (p. 193). 

(7) Training.—“Recruits from Europe 
to Class r. should (like the 1. E. S. at 
present) be selected at the average age oi 
about 28 after acquiring experience in 
teaching or further study subsequent to 
taking their degrees. Officers to be 
appointed directly to Class I. in India 
must have had similar experience." They 
must (a) either have held a research 
fellowship at an Indian University or (/») 
have served in private colleges in India 
after taking their degrees, or (c) “if 
untrained younger men,” tliey arc “not 
to be admitted pcrmaiieully to Class I. 
until they arc of the same age as their 
colleagues arriving from Europe and have 
had a similar experience. Pending this 
they shonld be rcganlcd as probationers." 
“Officers appointed directly to Class I. in 
India will in many cases, no doubt, also 
have received some educationinaEuropean 
umversity, but where this is not the case, 
power should lie taken at the time of 
selection to require the recruit to goto 
Europe for a term of post-graduate work” 
(p. 100).* 

Section II. 

How the Indiaiu have been harmed- 

T^se are the proposals of tlie majority. 
It will be clear from the above that they 
have not only perpetuated the existing 

* The conminionen here violate the principle 
ampted by them on p. SO: “Obvione otgectione can 
be nrged to ofiering higher renarde to men edncaled 
wroad than are ofiered to those who have passed 
tbrongh the edncational institntions of their own 
crantry. We are, however, asenred by onr Indian 
Golleagnes that public opinion in India attaches 
importance to acearag iJtsobite equality between 
onropeans and Indiana who have been through the 
same edueatiooal course" Bnt nnder the actual 
mommendations, Indians holding English University 
Y If recruited in India, will get Re. 200 a month 
Im than Englishmen of the same academic qnalifica- 
tiona 


colour distinctioil in our Education Ser¬ 
vice^ hut also aggravated it and made the 
position of the Indiao professors, both in 
the upper and lower branches of the service 
distinctly worse than before: (ai First, the 
majority report has openly and definitely 
established a colour bar in the choice of 
the higher teachers in Government colleges 
by laying down that all the existing posts 
in the 1. E. S. must, for all time to come, 
be Med by Europeans, and that if 65 more 
posts arc created (as recommended), these 
may be filled by Indians. Normally, the 
European officials should be three times 
as many as the Indian. 

(h) Secondly, it has expressly aban> 
doned the old theory that the 1. E- S. and 
P. E. S arc parallel services, equal in 
status though differing in pa 3 '. 

(c) Thirdly, it has definitely degraded 
the Indian professors ( Class 11. ) and 
given them, however old experienced and 
distinguished, an avowedly lower position 
than every European officer however raw. 
Hitherto, college teachers of both races 
were officially designated as professors, 
but in future tlie Europeans (and onc-third 
of their number of Indians) are to be called 
ieclurers, while the Indians (Class II) are 
to be styled assistant lecturers or demons¬ 
trators throughout their career. Formerly 
all Indian professors had been denied the 
high emoinments of the European pro¬ 
fessors, but had enjoyed tlie same title and 
status ; in future they will be roblied of 
the title as well as the money. 

It is assumed by Lord Islington and 
his friends that the Europeans (and a few 
Indians) appointed to Class I. are ab initio 
com|ietentto command and guide every 
member of Class II. (i. e., Indian pro¬ 
fessors), and that no member of Class IL, 
however high his academic qualifications, 
length of experience and success in teach¬ 
ing, can ever in his life be fit to take inde¬ 
pendent charge of a subject in a college 
(beyond only 8 p. c. of the cadre of 
Class IL) 

(d) Fourthly, Indians appointed to 
the I. E. S. are now entitied to the more 
liberal leave rules styled as Ettropean 
Service Rules. Bnt in future, every Indian 
appointed to the I. E. S. in India or 
{vomoted to it from the P. E. S. will be 
placed under the Indian Service Leave 
Rules, which are ver^ niggardly. 

(e) Fifthly, a miniaiHin proportion of 
posts for Europeans, vis., three>fourtha, is 
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laid down, but none for Indians. The 
maxiuntn of onc-fourth_tor Indians will 
never be wwked up to in practice, as is 
iEnstrated by the example of the statutory 
civilians created in 1879, who were inten¬ 
ded to be om-sixtb ol the cadre of the 
1. C. S., but actually numbered no more 
than one-mneteenth (p. 171). 

(i^ Sixtlily, Indians with British uni¬ 
versity quiilihcations when appointed to 
the I. E. S. have enjoyed absolute equalitj 
as re);ards pay and prospects with their 
Eurojiean colleaf;ucs. In future the Indians 
will get Ks 2U0 a mouth less, and thus 
be four years behind Europeans veith the 
same qualifications and recruited at the 
same time as themselves. (This remark 
docs not apply to one or two Indians—out 
of a total of 261,—whose letters of 
appointment may be signed in London 
instead of at Simla (p. 101). 

For the above disadvantages and 
public degradation, it will be no compen¬ 
sation to the Indian edueationists that 65 
of them will be appointed to the higher 
Education service (against 2 at present), 
though even these 66 officers will draw 
Ks 200 a month less than their European 
colleagues of the same standing in the 
service. 

Suction IK. 

Treatment of Indian Lecturers in Govern¬ 
ment Grlleges in India- 

What senior and junior prolessors mean. 

People outside Government colleges in 
India (to not know how tlic Indian pro¬ 
fessors are treated by the European. 
Hitherto, the two classes of professors 
(called P. E. S. and I. H. S. res]H.*ctively) 
have in official theory been declared eijual 
in status and Government has never 
openly accepted the policy that the I. E. S. 
tether ol a subject should command and 
guide the P. E. S. men lecturing in it. Yet, 
under the secret instructions of the Euro¬ 
pean D. P. I.’s and European Principals, 
this objectionable policy of racial subordi¬ 
nation of the intellect, has been insidiously 
and informally,—but none the less effec¬ 
tively, introduce into several Government 
colleges. European professors, even tlm 
freshest recruits, have been arrogating to 
themselves the title of “Senior Professor” 
in thd^ respective subjects, though the 
^ title has never been acknowledged m any 
* offiml document. The result is that every 
dndian professor automatically becomes 


junior to every European teacher of bis 
special subject and has to take his orders 
from the latter and not from the Principal. 
Every European Principal enforces this 
poficy (to which however Government is 
not openly^ committed), unless the public 
scanilal ot it is too great, when it is k^t 
in abeyance fora more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. (e. g., the case of Professor Jadu 
Natli Sarkar, an officer of 16 years’ stand¬ 
ing aud a historian of European celebrity, 
who was sought to be made junior to a 
fiewly appointed Cambridge graduate, Mr. 
W. Owston Smith ; tUIc Vol. XXII.) 

Lord Islington and his friends would 
perpetuate thm evil and make it universal 
b^ publicly lowering the status of the In¬ 
dian profe-ssors (Class II) and fixing on 
them a brand of inferiority throughout 
their career by designating them as assis¬ 
tant lecturers. Now, an assistant is, by 
his very designation and office, under tte 
man whom he assists and must take his 
orders from the latter. He cannot claim 
independence and he cannot aspire to 
c(|uality. An As.sistant Magistrate is fully 
under the orders of the Magistrate, an 
Assistant Surgeon is ordered about by the 
(District) Surgeon, aud so on. Therefore, 
evc^ member of Class II, {i.e, every Indian 
professor except 66 men nut of a total of 
586)—by virtue of his new designation of 
assistant lecturer must be admittedly and 
perpetually subordinate to every European 
(Class I,) who will be called full-fledged 
iectiirers from the very day they join the 
service. Thus the Indian graduate who 
enters Class II. “must subscribe himself 
slave” for ever. (This remark is qualified 
only to the extent that 8p.c. of the mem¬ 
bers of Class II., or less than one-twelfth of 
the total, will find emancipation by promo¬ 
tion to Class I., probably very late in life, 
when all spirit has been crushed out of 
them.) 

In the actual working of the Govern¬ 
ment colleges of India this rule of making 
the Indians Junior or assistants to the 
Europeans produces the following conse- 
(luences 

(a) The college time-table in every sub¬ 
ject of lecture is drawn up by the senior 
professor and has to be followed by all ^e 
junior ones, without their having any voice 
in the matter. 

(b) The senior decides the distribution 
of work and orders which branches of the 
subject and which classes a particular 
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jOBior should teach, regardless of the opi¬ 
nions of the latter. 

(c) No book can be rarchased for the 
college library without the sanction of the 
senior professor in the sutgect. 

(d) The senior professor alone sits on 
the academic Council of the college as the 
representative of his subject and decides 
what “contingent” funds are to be allot- 
t^ to it, what servants engaged, what 
examinations held and so on. 

(c) Only the senior prolessor is consir 
deira lit to sit on the Board of Studies in 
that subject at the University, and the 
I. E. S. men make it a grievance whenever 
an officially labelled junior is elected to the 
Board. Three years ago the Times (Edu¬ 
cational Supplement) denounced the Cal¬ 
cutta University because the Presidency 
College was represented on its Board of 
Studies in History by a Junior, wWle the 
senior professor was not on it. On inves¬ 
tigation of this alleged scandal, the fol¬ 
lowing fact came to light: the so-called 
Junior was an Indian P. E. S. officer named 
Mr.J. N. Das Gupta, who had taken 
Honours at Oxford as early as 1K89 and 
had 2 i years’ experience in college teach¬ 
ing, while the officially labelled senior was, 
ol course, an Englishman, Mr. Oaten, who 
had taken Honours at Cambridge some 
twenty years later, but had been put over 
the old Oxonian’s head by reason of his 
being a European. Thus the natural and 
academic senior becomes the official junior 
in every Government college in India. 

{D When a.Junior produces a piece of 
original research, his official senior is given, 
in tile learned circles of Europe—from the 
analogy of their universities where merit 
and not colour is the qnalilicHtion for 
seniority—the credit of having initiated it 
and guided the course of investigation, 
though in Indian Government colleges all 
research is dope independently by the 
Indian Juniors in their private capacity,— 
their European seniors being usually in¬ 
capable and always unwilling to render 
any aid. About 20 years ago. Dr. J. C. 
Bose, the eminent physical discoverer, was 
asked by Mr. A—, an eminent scientist of 
England, if any other Indian had done 
sdentific researw like him. On his men¬ 
tioning the work of Dr. P. C. R^, Mr. 
A— immediately remarked in a dispara¬ 
ging tone, “But, he is Pedler’s assistant 1” 
Mr. P^ler, it should be explained, was at 
that time the officially semor professor of 


chemistry at the Government college where 
Dr. P. C. Ray was serving asJanior simply 
because he was a P. B. S. officer, while in 
education Dr. Kay was a Doctor ot Sdeuce 
of a British University while Mr. Pedler 
had no academic qualification but had 
merely acted fur some time as an 
assistant to Prof. Prankland. 

In one Government Medical College, the 
Euroiicau senior has been known to have 
published as his own a bacteriolomcal 
discovery of his Indian lunior, of whiw he 
heard only after it had been completed ! 

Section'. IY. 

Examples of the Eunmean giudance 
of the Indian Pratessoriate- 

The Committee on the Presidency Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta, April 191G, consisting of the 
D. P. 1. Bengal, the late Vice-Chancellor 
ot the University and 2 other distinguished 
European educationists condemned the 
system under which the member of a de¬ 
partment is “chosen as its head merely 
because he is a member ot the I. E. S. Tbe 
professors and lecturers who form the 
members of a department, it should also 
he generally understood, stand in the rela¬ 
tion of colle.agues to each other.” The 
Governor ol Bengal in Council accepted the 
view here expressed by the Committee 
(May 17,191G). But Lord Islington and 
his friends have adopted the ojmosite 
policy of placing all the P. E. S. prolrasors 
in a position of avowed and perpetual 
subordination by altering their demgna* 
lion to assistant lecturers. 

When young British graduates of no 
very high academic qualifications—(the 
average intellectual level of the 4G officers 
appointed to the I.E.S. 1912-14 was a 
Third Class Oxford Houonrs degree)—find 
themselves at the very outset of their 
career placed in command over grey¬ 
headed liidiaiis, it naturally turns their 
head. A few instances of the evil done by 
such unlimited power may be pven here. 
In a Bengal College the time-table in 
philosophy was settled by the staff at a 
meeting under the chairmanship of the 
University Inspector. Shortly afterwards, 
the young EuropcAn proKSSor of the 
subject, (officially senior because belonging 
to the I.B.S.) wrote to his older and more 
experienced Indian Junior, “-^Babo, 
please come over to my room to attend a 
meeting of the philosophy staff for making 
a new distribution of the work.” The 
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Indian professor replied, “The college time¬ 
table having been recently settled by all 
of us together, I do not see any reason for 
changing it so soon after. _ The meeting 
you pi opose should beheld in the college 
and ptcsidtd over by the principal.” The 
young Kuroiiean wrote back. “As I am 
respoosiWc fortlic sutgect (!) lhave the 
right to alter the time-table and to preside 
over the staff in the subject. You must 
attend tile meeting.” 

At another Government College, in the 
Central Provinces, the Indian/un/or profes¬ 
sor of History on coming back to his post 
at the beginning of a new term, found that 
his raw British senior had, without consul¬ 
ting him or giving him any previous notice, 
changed the time-table and set this Indian 
gentleman to teach two widely separated 
branches of History and a third or alto¬ 
gether foreign subject in addition from 
that very day. 

A raw English youth who, by virtue of 
his being in the 1. E. 8., is senior in his 
subject, at another Government college, 
vetoed the suggestion of his Indian Junior, 
—an M. A. with a most brilliant college 
record,—to buy for the college a copy of 
the Indian travels of the annent Chinese 
Buddhist Pilgrims, with the learned re¬ 
mark, “The book is useless to us. What 
had China ever to do with India ?” 

Another European .senior professor of 
Histoiy, in Bombay, publicly declared that 
Khwafa Khan's book should be prescribed 
as an authority lor the history of S. India 
from 1761 to 1785. Now, as the book in 
question was written in 1734, the proposal 
was exactly as if a Japanese professor had 
declared that Macaulay’s history of the 
later Stuarts should be prescribed as an 
authority lor the reign of George III., and 
this JapanesiC piofcssor had been placed 
over the heads of Englisli professors at an 
English University. 

Another Oxford graduate who has been 
import^ as an expert for “organising and 
conducting original research in Indian 
history from 1000 A. D. onwards," is in¬ 
nocent of any Indian language in which 
our historical records are written. 

The result of such “guidance” of veteran 
Indian professors by I. B. 8. European 
sexubrs would have been comic but for its 
deplorable effect in lowering the standard 
of Bcbolanhip in our country. 


Section V. 

The Effect of die Majority lUport OB 
Education in Inma. 

(a) Lord Idington and h's assodates, 
by insisting on the employment of Buro- 

K ns (with the admixture of only 25 p. c. 

ians ) as ordinary college lecturers and 
raising their emoluments to five times what 
Engliwmen get for doing similar work in 
England, have made uc colleges under 
government extremely inexpansive, be¬ 
cause extremely costly. The commissioners 
“note tliat a large part of the work of the 
colleges in India is of the nature of that 
performed in the upper forms of a secondary 
school in England” ( p. 9.5}. And, a^in, 
“Qualifications of this high order ( viz., a 
professorial standard of distinction as 
understood in Europe ) are not required for 
the efficient performance of the bulk of 
college instruction” (in India). And yet the 
commissioners recommend that three times 
as many Englishmen as Indians should bp 
employed in this elementary work and 
these Englishmen should be paid £63 a 
month (the average pay of Class I), while 
masters “in the upper forms of a secondary 
school in England” get only £12. The 
average- intellectual level of our European 
educational officers, judging from the re¬ 
cruits of 1912-14, is a Third Class Oxford 
Honours. The iron rule _ of a European 
majority of three to one in the staff of our 
colleges will make it impossible for the State 
to open new colleges, by reason of the diffi¬ 
culty of finding t& money for it. By utili¬ 
sing Indian talent the cost can be reduced 
to a quartet. 

(/.>) No self-respecting Indian who pos¬ 
sesses first-rate qualifications and that 
alertness of mind, strength of character, 
and highspiiit which alone can make an 
effirient and inspiring teacher of youth, 
will care to eniei Class II of the service, or 
remain contented and put forth his test 
efforts when once in this Class. Practically 
the entire work of Class teaching in our 
colleges is done by Indian graduates, and 
the general quality^ of the teaching in a 
colle^ d^nds entirely upon ^initial 
quahfications of the Indian professors re¬ 
cruited and the spirit in which they do 
their work. If truly first-rate Indians are 
recruited in sufficient number and, by being 
given an honourable status in the eyes of 
ueirpuiffis and a fair field of promotion 
irreop^ve of colour, are induced to do 
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their best, then the happiest success will be 
achieved in transplanting European know¬ 
ledge to India. But Lord Islington has 
reduced the number of Indians in Class II 
from 385 to 321 and made them form “a 
lower service occupying a position inferior 
to that of the higher ( or European ) one” 
(p. 19), in order to enlarge the numlier and 
raise above comparison the status of the 
European branch (Class I). The result will 
be that iewer and worse Indians would be 
available for the P. E. S. than even now and 
the liulk of the teaclung work will have to 
be done -by cheap suhordiimtc service 
teachers on Ks. 100 nr Rs. 125 a month. 

By redneing the strength of the I. H. S. 
to 90, ns suggested by Mr. Justice AbJur 
Rahim (p. 458),—against 2G4 as proposed 
by Lord Islington,—money would be found 
for engaging the very best Indian talent in 
sufficient number and expanding our State- 
aided colleges easily, cheaply, and at the 
same time most efficiently. 

(c) By the deliberate lowering of the 
status of the Indian professors and keep¬ 
ing them in subordinate positions for 
years and years before any of them (only 
8 p. c. of the total) con be promoted to 
the higher branch of the service and placed 
in offices of command, all spirit would be 
crushed out of them. They would then be 
too old and too “obedient” to do credit 
to the race they represent or do justice to 
the high chairs they are asked to fill. Such 
promotions would come as a matter of 
favour, and their inevitable effect would 
be to encourage the arts of the “courtier” 
and effusive “loyalty” among the Indian 
rofessoriate, while men with stiff back- 
ones would pine in the cold shade of 
official neglect and supersession. A secret 
police dossier will have to be kept of every 
professor to judge whether he is a “safe” 
man or too mdCj^dcnt for a native of a 
tro{neal dependency. We shall have the 
administrative methods of the second 
French Empire transferred to India. 

Sbction VI. 

Islbgtam’s AivunMnU for Racial 
Favour Examined. 

(a) The majority report asserts that 
as EngUsh education is in its initial stages, 
the European ekment in the staff sbouJa be 
sttbatantial, viz., three-fourths (p. 97). 
Now, as the first EnglUh college, staf^ 
entirely by Europeans was establirtied at 

m f 


Calcutta nearly a ^ century ago and our 
first three Universities, couduclul entirely 
by Europeans, have now been at work 
for 60 years. Lord Islington and bis frtends 
have left us in doubt as to how in.inv moic 
centuries must elapse before the inhiiier of 
English education in India will be over .mil 
European academic lutelagc will Ik* un- 
necessanr. 

(&) Tbe majoiity pistifv the distinction 
in pay and status li(t\v<.i.ii European and 
Indian professors on the ground that the 
European bnanch (1. E S.) is a corps 
d’c//tc, while tbe Indi.iii branch (F. E. S.) 
has been “opemd to ofl’acrs with ordinary 
educational qualificatiorib” (p 94). 

An examination of the taets shows that 
the epithet bestowed here on the European 
service is a “tcrminolngicnl inexactitude.” 
The llon’ble Efliication Member of the 
(rovernment of India placed before the 
Legislature, (8th September, 19J4) a 
return showing that in the two years 
ending with that date 40 memliers had 
been added to the I. E. S , out of whom 
only 31 were Oxford or Cambridge gradu¬ 
ates, and that nut of these 81, only 
8 were First class Honours men 

12 „ Second „ „ 

G „ Third „ „ 

1 was a Fourth „ Honours man 
and 4 were ordinary “Poll" B. A.’s,— 
while the other 15 recruits were mostly 
graduates of the Irish, Welsh or provincial 
universities. 

In the 21 months preceding September 
1912, 35 officers had been appointed to 
this branch, of whom only 2 were first class 
and 7 second Class Oxford or Cambridge 
llononrs men, while the remaining 26 had 
lower qualifications or belonged to cheap 
provincial Universities of the British Isles. 

It will be clear from the above figures 
that a body whose latest constitution 
includes only 12 p. c. First Class Honours 
men cannot lie called Fi/xt Class (as 
designated by the majority) in the acade¬ 
mic sense of the term, but only in the 
Anglo-Indian official sense. Nor are them 
European officers likely to rectify their 
low-dass degree by producing original 
research, as the majon^ of the commis¬ 
sioners have expressly absolved them from 
any such duty. Th^ will, therefore, 
constitute a corps d’elite only in the sense 
that, for reasons of political expediency, 
they have been given the highest remunera¬ 
tion and status, positions of Conuttand 
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frojat^ beginniog of their service, and a 

S (te<3^oly of the headship of Government 
OB^s and Directorships of Education. 


proper salary, a status conststeat svith 
thefr self-respect, dearW defined prospects, 
and a known period of probation. 


Averagf Ilijihett Higheit Pioportion 
monthly ordinal y pat in ofs^ection 
par, monthly ■ lecti >a poiita to 
p'i\, or.idr total cadre 

Ki. Ks Ks 

OhMi 

(Cuiupenni) 1)70 Id.'ii) 27'iU dd'jpi. 

' Clan II 

(Indiana) 'tSt .VMi Till) I'l „ 

But if the I'rovinnal Education service 
today contains a proportion oi “officers 
with ordinary (lualilicatiuiH,'' ii is the 
inevitable consetiucnee ol doing things reiy 
cheaply where the liiditins are eoucernca 
whicn Governmeathas lullowed m the past. 
While every European joined on Ks. .500 
and rose by annual inert nients of Ks. SO 
to Ks. 1000 cir even liigher, the Director 
of Ptiblie Iiistruetioii, Ileng.al, Dchar and 
Orissa, issued a letter (No. T. 001, dated 
19th July 1907), by which no Induin w.as 
to be directly recruited as a iirofessor or a 
member ot even tlie lower educational 
service (P. E. S.), but every Indian college 
lecturer was to be first engaged as .n 
member ot tlie lowest possible service 
{Stthordinate Educcittoual Service) on only 
Rs. 125 a month, kept there for an unde¬ 
fined and long period ot probation and 
thereafter, if his superiors w ere so pleased, 
promoted to tlie i’lovincial Service on 
Rs. 200 only. 

Contrast this iiiggaidly treatment and 
uncertain pri^iicrts ot our lies! schnlais 
with the lavish exin'iiditure on European 
officers ; every onhiuiry Emopcan lecturer 
joins on Rs 500 a month and gels an 
assared iacrem m oi Ks. 50 a month even 
during bis tno vent oi prohnlion; niter 
two years he aiiist Iw told whether he will 
be confirmed or rejected. {Not n '<wglc 
European probationer Itas been icjectcd 
during the last dO ye.irs ) Wheic Govern¬ 
ment has reqtiiml a s/icei.'i//r learned 
European, it has Ireely otTcred him an 
initial pay far above that oi the ordinary 
1. E. S. men. For instance, Messrs. H. K. 
James and N. L Ilalhvard and Dr. E. D. 
Ross were reernited on Rs. SOO, and Mr. 
W. O. Smith (a Cambridge First Class 
Honours man, but no post-graduate 
research i^pholar) on Ks. 750 to start .with, 
and they rose in only 5 years to Rs. 1000 
a month! 

The onjy way to secure the best Indian 
graduates is, similarly, to give them a 


Section VII. 

The True Rrform. 

The majority of the Commissioners 
have held that 585 posts are required for 
the work (above the subordinate service 
level! to be dime in our Education Drpart- 
iitenl, and that out ot these, 

34 p c. must be reserved for Europeans, 

lip. c.‘ may be held by Indians, 

45 p. c., forming Class I. or posts of 
commanilon very high salaries ; while 

55 p. c , iotming Class II, would be 
held by Indians in papctual sub¬ 
ordination to and one third of the 
pay ot Europeans. 

The injustice, cost, and demoralising 
effict of these jiroposals have been demons- 
tiatcd aliovc. We now unfold our scheme 
wliieh agrees substantially with the 
recommendations ot the Pnblic Services 
Commission ol 1880, the recorded opinion 
of Messrs. Gokhale and Abdur Rahim, and 
the views of the representative I’. E. S. 
witnesses for Bengal and Bihar (the two 
experienced professors of European reputa¬ 
tion named by Mr. Knhim on page 457). 
It is this (i) Sitccialist branch or corps 
WtVite,—100 posts on Ks. 1000 to 1500. 

Euiopeans should be recruited not as a 
matter of rule but .as an exeeplion, i e., 
only when no (pialificd ludi.an is available. 
These specialists should be men of some 
age and established reputation in Euro¬ 
pean seats ot learning, nr educational 
organisers who have already given proof 
ol their capacity. They would fill chairs 
of research, certain professorships of 
science, and a fixed proportion of principal- 
shijis and chief inspectorships. ‘They 
should be given high or professorial pay. 
hclcet Indians would be eligible for ad¬ 
mission to this class by promotion after 
gaining cxjaaicnce and proving their 
capacity in India. 

(ii) Ordinary fcrancA,—485 officers on 
Rs. 250 to 1000, should be almost en¬ 
tirely Indian, and include all the lecturers 
(other than the specialists and subordinate 
service assistants or tutors), inspectors 
and principals noj included in (i), and, 
for some years to come, small number ot 
younger European recruit*. These Buro- 



peans should sot, ss now, be eiiiplb}«d as 
.^{Maii^id'tibUege lecifixen, but snojald be 
'■t^asidend as^oijigithroafrb a loa^ prac¬ 
tical traiaipg in India with a view to 
^ultimate promotion .to the specigJist 
branch, if found worthy. 

(iii) The Indians and Europeans in the 
Ordiaary bratah should form one service 
with time-Kale salaries ranging from Ks. 
250 to Rs. 700 for all, and 20 p.c. selection 
posts, with salaries rising from Ks. 7Q0 to 
Ks. 1000. ’ Europeans would draw an 
oversea allowance of 50 p. c. in addition 
to their pay. 

(iv) The total number of Europeans to 
be recruited should, for the' present, be 
pne-sixth or 97 out of 585. The remain¬ 
ing 488 posts should be held by Indians. 

(v) Indians who have "done any 
striking piece of original work,’’ or shown 
conspicuous success in teaching and influ¬ 
encing their bojs or great organising and 
administrative capacity, as well as the 
successful ones among the European 
probationers in. the Ordinnry branch, 
should be promoted to the Specialist 
branch. * 

(vi) Indian recruits of the ordinary 
branch who have not been educated in' 
Europe, will be on probation fur one year 
and draw half-pay during the time. Such 
of the recruits of the ordinary branch as 
have not been through a training college 
in India or Europe must either go to 
Europe for special post-graduate studies 
or must attend a onc- 3 rear’s course in the 
lienee of teaching in a training college 
in India or the post-graduate pedagogics 
class ot a University. 

' The majority report declarer (bat no “produc¬ 
tion of any itriking orij^inal work’’ and.no "profn- 
aorial itandard of dhtinction ai understood in 
. Bnrope” are expected in the menibem oi Class I. and 
that they are only to do teaching work “as in the 
upper formi of an English secondary school’’ (p. OS). 
Bat, -according to the same Report, no member of 
Class IL (beyond 8 p.c. of its cadre), can be promoted 
to Class 1. on the ground of his teaching experience 
or success in' training and stimulating the minds of 
his pupils, or admiUMtrative efficiency. To qualify 
for such promotion he must "produce original work 
and obtain a widespread reputation'' (p. 95). It is, 
therefore, evident that the standard demanded of the 
"Indian aspirants to Class 1 is very much higher 
.than that asked for from the Enropeaa recruits to it, 
andthattheinevitBbie conseqiuneeof this proposal 
on the Indians wopid be to.niscourage honest teach- 
.iag,'W(vk, care of pupils, aiid devotion to college 
duties and collide life' and foster the expenditure of 
■e^s 'eatireiipaK ttmt and.enemy on . private research 

reputotfon.” 


' Tj^iugobfi^im of ah advanced typ^ 
should be multiplied iu’Indm in tbe immcij:’^ 
dtete.'.future OOTva;; courae of advauiKd;.: 
'pedagbj^cn, subsigiieiii tb. the B. 
degree, opened at our three diief/: 
Universities. 

Such a scheme would remove all reason-. 
able diseontcnl among the Indian teariiers 
(who naturally do the bulk of educational 
work in India), save Government from 
even the suspicion of injustice, and greatly 
cheapen the educational machinerjr. pf- 
India,—and at tlK same time, by OTOrihg : 
a fair field and no favour, it would attrift^S 
the best Indian talent to the wofk 
instructing our future citizens, and 
consequence raise the cfticienty and genera|-t 
intellectual level of our professoriate, w.hild|| 
European teachers as a class would esca|ie;j| 
the odium which thej’ now rightly exott'^ 
when raw yovmgmen among them comet 
to India as mere college lecturers and afe 'o 
placed aft initio over the heads of veteran ¥ 
Indians doing c({ually good (often mu^'^ 
better) work bnt drawing only one-th&di-? 
of their remuneration. * 

This is the only statesinanly and_ abid*-^, 
ing solution of the service question in^ 
Indian education. What Lor)J Islin^on; 
has rcconimendcd is mere political tinker- v 

ing- 

'Suction VIII. 

The Secretary of State's Duty; 

I.A:t the Secretary of State tor 
choose between the two paths. 

It is possible for him to reply to oufe,; 
pleadings as President Kruger did to abs 
Uitlander deputation, “You may protest.! 
as long a.s you please; 1 have got "the^ 
guns.’’ It is jiossible for him, as a meastirc^;^ 

■* “The (iri'augenieiit which ilividcs the staQ of-a..-)- 
euUege into two services, I E. S. and P. B- S. (oewly:^^ 
labelled by Lord Islington as Classes I and II.) bM\ 
generated in the qiind of many an educated Indian .^ 

a sense of real grievnnee.The inevitable efiect ii;^ 

that almost evciy European professtir, when he 
enters upon the discharge of his duties, starts at 
obvious disadvautage and with a certain amonnt^j>p 
prejudice against him : he is regarded by the itade^:;^' 
as a membn: of an unjustly favoured class, (ora.;.’; 
April, 1916.) 

Sir Aihutosh’i Mukheiji (late Vice.tai«HaEWM 
Calcutta University.) ■ . ■ 

W. W. Homell, Director of Public InatracUiini^ 

SevP^^Mitdidl, Principal, Wesleyan 

H. C Maltra, Principal, City C^Iege. ^ 

C. W. Peake, Sewpr Professor, Presidency Cou«gil54 
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fllr. Andrew Lang puts it* becomes like 
tipdM; of Eutbyphro in the Platonic dialogue 
of tiiat name, a science of *doutits' He 
further adds that this principle of ‘give and 
take’ is not found in the roost backward race 
which believes in a Power but propitiates 
him neither by prayer nor sacrifice for having 
earthly goods hem him. 

OHNIOMS lAR FROM VMVNIMOUS AS 10 IHF 

nrmrciivis FKoot. 

B. As to the inductive proof from tlie 
actualities of the lowest savage societies, the 
opinions are far from being unanimous. Both 
tlie affirmative and the negative sides of the 
question are maintained with warmth by 
mgh euthorities, travellers, bishops, mission¬ 
aries and others. * Mr Andrew Lang holds 
that the question of the relatwe priority of 
magic or religion cannot be historically detet 
mined. Even if wc find a race with magic 
but no religion, we cannut be certain that it 
did not once possess a religion of which it 
has despaired. 

I’Boi A. Mfm/ils. 

The remaiks of Prof. Mcn/ies are veiy 
significant. “It must not be forgotten that 
an adequate definition of a thing (lieie reli¬ 
gion) which is growing can only be reached 
when the growth is complete •••• I propose 
then as a working definition of religion (of 
the savages\ that it is ‘the worship of highei 
powers.’ This appeals at fiist sight a \ery 
meagre account of the inattei , but if we con¬ 
sider what it implies, we shall find it is not 
so meagre. In the first place it involves a« 
element of belief . No one will worship higher 
powers unless he believes that such (lowers 
exist. This is the intellectual factor. Not 
that the intellectual is distinguished in early 
forms of religion from the other factors any 
more than giammar is distinguished by early 
roan as an element of language. But some¬ 
thing intellectual, some creed, is present 

1 Mr. Andiew tiling's Magic and Religion (igoi), 

p, 

Soentes.—"bactificing IS gnmg to the gods, and 

IS asking from them 
ufhypbro.—“Yes, Sociates.” 

Socrates.—‘‘Upon this view, then, piety is a science 
of asking and giving." 

Bathjrphro.—'You understand me capitally ** 

3 See Lord Avebuiy’s "On the Origin of Civili- 
UtiOA&c" (1901), Prefoce to the Sixth ^itioo, last 
partgraph. 


implicitly even in the eariiest wursliip$. 
Should there be no belief lb higher jpowers, 
true worship cannot continue, if it be con¬ 
tinued in outward act, it has lost reality to 
the mind of the worshipper, and the result is 
an apparent or a sham religion, a worship 
devoid of one of the essential condi¬ 
tions of religion. This is true at every 
stage. But in tlie second place, these 
powers which are worshipped are ‘higher.' 
Religion has respect, not for beings 
men regard as on a level with themselves 
or even beneath themselves, but for 
beings in some way above and b^ond them¬ 
selves, and whom they are disposed to 
approach with reverence. When objects 
appear to be worshipped for which the wor¬ 
shipper feels contem^ and which a moment 
afterwaids he will maltreat or throw away, 
there also, one of the essential conditions is 
absent, and such worship must be judged to 
fall short of leligion. There may no doubt 
be some leligion in it, the object he wor¬ 
ships may appeal to the savage, in whose 
mind there is little continuity, at one moment 
to be highci than himself and the next 
moment to be lower , but the result of the 
w'hole IS something less than religion. And 
ill the third place these higher powers are 
woisliipped. That is to say, religion is not 
only belief in the higher poweis but it is a 
cultivating of relations with them, it is a 
practical activity continuously diiected to 
these beings. U is not only a thinking but 
also a doing , this also is essential to it. 
When worship is discontinued, religion 
ceases , a piinciple indeed not to be applied 
too nariowly, since the appaient cessation of 
worship may be merely its transition to 
anothei, possibly a higher form , but religion 
is not present unless tliere be not only a 
belief in higher powers but an eflbrt of one 
kind or another to keep on good terms with 

tliem.’’^."Now of the things that all 

savages possess, certainly religion is one. 
It is practically agreed that telipon, the belirf 
in and worship n/ gods^ is universal at the 
savage stage . and the accounts which some 

1 He has consulted the woifcs of C. P. Tide, P. 
D Cbsntepie de la Soussaye, E. B Tylor, and othim, 
and come to the above conclusion after taking due 
note of the divergent opinions they might hold on the 
points under discussion, and their reasons therefor. 

2 Prok A. Mcuics, History of Religion (189& 
pp. 7 , 8. 
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$ra!ueUers have pim of ttibes withont nbgion 
are either set down to mumdentiuiding, or 
aft thought to be insufficient to invalidate the 
(UseiiioH that rdtgion is a universal feature 

Qf savage life”^ .“It (religion) would 

seem to be a psychological neussity?* 

Mr Lwsanuoihersofposk Dr Ika/ir 

Rl OARniNC. ABSBNCr Ol kDIh.KIN AMON(. 
mil MODERN AU<iTK tl I\N SA\ A(.l >•. 

Kegiuding the existence of leligion among, 
the present Australidi) abongines, M Lang 
incline's to the affirmative view. > He also 
adds that Dr. I'razer ignoies without giving 
reason the evidences of Mr. Ridley, Mr. 
Greenwa>, Mr. Gason, Mr, Hale, Mr. Arch¬ 
deacon Gunther, the Henedictines ofNuisia, 
Mr. Eyre, Mr. Roth & Mr. Langloh I’aiKei * 

I’ROf F Rai/ii 

“Ethnograph},” according to Prof. Rat/el, 
“knows no race devoid of leligion but only 
differences in the dq^ree to which religious 
ideas are developed. Among some, these lie 
small and inconspicuous as in the germ or 
rather as the chiysalis , while among others 
they have expanded in a splendid wealth ol 
myihs and legends.” ‘ 

pRoi D G. Bkinion. 

Fiof. Biinton, whom we have quoted in 
anotlier connexion, adds, “The fact is that 
theie has not been a single tribe, no matter 
how rude, known in history or visited by 
travellers, which has been shown to be 
destitute of religion under some form. 
The contrary of this has been asserted 

.by H. Spencer, Sir John Lubbock, 

not from their own observation, but from the 
reports of travellers and missionaries. 1 
speak advisedly when I say that every asser- 

1 Piof A Men/n's, History of Rrlijjion (1895), 
P- 23 . 

2 Ibid, p. 24. 

3 Mr. Andrew Ling says that Dr. Fiarer cites 
Mr. Howitt, Mr Palmer, Mr. Oldfield, Mi Dawson, 
and Ml Cameron, all of whom testify to the eaistenie 
of native religion among the Austiaiian aboiigioes, 
foi points other than the one, where if their reports 
be coirert, they conld invalidate his ceniial theory. 

4 Andiew Lang’s Magic and Religion, pp. JJ, $7. 

5 Prof. F. Ratzcl’s History of Mankind (trans¬ 
lated byA,J. Butler, 1896), p. 40. The above re¬ 
marks have not bera made without full knowledge of 
the American-Pacific group of races including the 
Australians, Malaya, ftc. 


tion to this effect, when tested by careful 
examination has proved erroneous,"* 

IMFOKTANCB OF THE HBFIMniON OF KBLIOION IR 
nils EMqUlRY. 

Dr. Fra/ei states that amongst the lowest 
savages, magic is umrcisally practised but 
religion is almost unknown, and turns for 
data to the Austiaiian savages who are regar¬ 
ded as still in the most backward state.* In 
this enquiiy, the definitinn of religion is 
' of the vital importance. It too narrow, it 
will exclude tl ose savage laces who may be 
credited with a religion under a broader 
definition thereof. In order to find a religion 
among the Austiaiian aborigines in the 
opinion of Mr. Lang we need not widen its 
definition so much as to bring it under the 
same category as the fear of a child at the 
sight of a d.iik room, the feeling of a horse 
towaids its master, or the baying of a dog to 
the moon which may have to be admitted 
undci this widened deiiiiition as an act of 
worship.* “11 men believe,” says he, “m a 
potent being, who originally made or manu¬ 
factured the nature of things or most things, 
that IS an idea so fai religious that it satisfies, 

I liiinton’s Religions ol Primitive People^ pp. 

30 ,3« 

*'lhe question has been cniefully examined by G. 
RoskeA in his noik Das Keligionswesrn dei Uohesten 
Naturvo'Lei (Leip/ig, 1880) He conclusively refutes 
the asseitions that tribes have been encountered with¬ 
out it ligion." Brinton, «/cr/, p 31, f n. 

a Dr Frazer doubts the authenticity of the pas¬ 
sage quoted by Hegel from Captain Parry’s account 
foi inductive ronrnnialion of his view (0, pL I, vol. I, 
Appendix) Dr. Fia/er has not been able to trace 
out the passage eilbei in die English original or 
Geim-in translation of the Captain’s work. The 
pvp.ession ‘‘empirical mode of existence’’ appearing 
in It ‘savouis’’, sajs lie, ‘S ither of the profias^s 
leciuieruom than of the captain's quaiter-deck." 
Hegel relies upon Captain Party and Captain Itoss. 
iri)i brarei relies upon the philosopher, he should 
also like him rely upon what these trarelleis say 
t hey state ihst “among other peoples (i.e., other than 
the Exquiin inx) a mediation is already piesent* in- 
rluding of I surse the Australians. This appears Dr. 
Frazer’s view of the almost nniveisal absence of 
religion among them. If the travellers’ remark be 
impeached as too general for tlieir lange of personal 
observations and bence erroneous, producing a cor¬ 
responding erroi in Hegel m his leliance upon tfaeir 
wtong autbonty, it is no wonder that he might err 
similarly in the more slippery field of speculation, 
wheie mistakes are tnoie insidious and difiScult to 
avoid. 

3 See Lord Avebury’s On the Origin of Civiliza¬ 
tion &c„ ( 1902 ), p 219 , 
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mind are towards clothing anylliing extra¬ 
ordinary in a supernatural garb, it is only 
natural, that the savage subjects of the king 
would attiibute to him many extraordinary 
qualities in direct ratio to the nature and 
number ot sterling attributes of mind and 
physique actually possessed by him. Royalty 
is itself awe-inspiring and can perhaps 
without any other aid set the savage-mind 
a-wurkiug towards the attribution to it of the 
supernatural qualities. In view of this, it is 
not correct to infer from the magical func¬ 
tions and supposed supernatural powers of 
the kings ol the present savage societies (and 
even of many mo<lcrn civilised societies, 
as Dr. Frazer has clone) that they or their 
ancestors in the past must have been publii 
magicians who through their piofcssiou had 
acquired the crown. It ma^ be objected 
that many of the very qualities auti functions 
of the public m.agician arc associated with 
the royal office, c. g, rain-making, driving 
away storm, enemies, etc, fiom which it is 
justifiable to draw Dr. Fraaer’i! inference. 
The answer is to be found in the fact that the 
qualities and functions are by their nature 
associated with the public welfare, and the 
remedies are also by their character such as 
can and should be naturally expected by the 
people from the sovereign. If famine or 
pestilence decimates the laud, crops wither 
for drought or rot for excess of rain, external 
or internal enemies cause havoc in the 
country, or such other calamities befall the 
people, they would naturally seek for panacea 
from the head of the land. The latter would 
try his best to satisfy the subjects and would 
have recourse to means of all soits ; and as 
the supernatural means were believed both 
by the prince and the peasant to he a potent 
one, it IS no wonder that the sovereign might 
himself endeavour to remove the evils. As 
it very often happens in these matters, the 
people mark when the lemccly hits but |>ass 
it when it misses. If by a coincidence the 
king is successful in tlie cj’c of his subjects, 
his previous modicum of supernatural qua¬ 
lities receives confirmation aud fresh acces¬ 
sions by leaps and bounds. The king may, 
thus, without being a public magician. 


acquire the above .supernatural attributes. 
The functions of the public magicians who 
appeared later may have been but subse¬ 
quent borrowings of these attributes, which 
offered to the practitioners a fruitful prospect 
of earning a decent livelihood accompanied 
by public influence and power. According 
to this view, the m-igiciaiis launched on their 
career of public usefulness by imitation of 
the functions and qualities of the king who 
had first shown the way. 

' Second Fo.ssiuiLnv. 

There is also a second possibility. The 
king might have acquired the throne in ways 
other than through public magic, while the 
magicians might have developed their func¬ 
tions independently of the king, and then 
there was a gradual transference of the ma¬ 
gician's attributes to the king. 

Tnian possibiutv. 

According to a third possibility, the king 
might have attained to his position as des¬ 
cribed in the previous cases, and both he and 
the magicians might have developed .some 
supernatural qualities of public utility inde¬ 
pendently of each other, winch by gradual 
incer-transference might have become com¬ 
mon to both later on. 

Tub SUPKRNAlllRALiTrRIBUrKS AHl) BtNCTlONS 
OF lUOKEKN KINGS CANNOl THEBBFOKE 
lih iNi)UiaiAiu.r iMiniTED so ruiiLic 
MAGIC AS'lllblK ONLY ORIGIN. 

In modern societies, we may meet with 
supernatural attributes of sovereigns, but 
before imputing them to the only origin that 
the sovereigns or their first ancestors were 
magicians, we should make sure by indubit¬ 
able proofs that the other three origins just 
mentioned weic not responsible therefor. 

Thebviiikniuky value or ihesxcond 
GROUP OF INSTANCES, NIL, 

In the light of these possibilities, the 
value of the second group of instances re¬ 
duces to nil. 

{To be continued) 
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THE HOT-HOUSE CULTURE OF IMPERIALISM IN SCHOOLS 


S IR Harcourt Butler, Lieutenaut Governor 
of Burma, recently appointed a commL 
ttee to "ascertain and advise how the 
imperial idea may be inculcated and foster¬ 
ed in schools and colleges in Burma”. Ths 
Committee have formulated their recom¬ 
mendations -and drawn up a report. The 
Committee are anxious to teach the Burmese 
school-boy, “as a citizen of Empire that 
his liberty and prosperity depend upon 
the maintenance of the Imperial connec¬ 
tion.” This the Government of Burma 
propose to do by the following means: 

(i) “The widest possiMs distribution oi portraits 
oi their Majesties and the Koyal Family ; 

(ii) “The provision oi Union Jacks for all schools, 
with instrnction concerDinf; the Union Jack, flog drill 
and action song's with iia^s ; lessons in salutinK the 
liaK and the hoisting of the flag on Imperial onniver- 
saries; 

(iii) “The special celebration oi Empire L)av com¬ 
mencing with parades and loyal speeches followed 
hv fetes, tonrnaments. visits to museums, zoological 
gardens, interesting places or monuments, waterfalls 
or oljects of natural beouty ; 

(iv) “Celebrations of special occasions, such as the 
King's and Queen's Birthdays, Durbar Day, and other 
suitable historical anniversaries; 

fv) "The introduction of items of imperial signi¬ 
ficance in such functions as ‘speech days’, ‘opening 
days', ‘prize givings', and other school and college 
events; 

(vi) “Cinema or magic lantern exhibitions of royal 

I irocessions, incidents in royal public and private 
ife, Imperial events. State ceremonies, the Army and 
Navy and the leading centres of the Empire ; 

(vti) “Visits, when possible to places of interest, 
parades of reviews of troops, docks and ships (especi¬ 
ally warships) ; 

(viii) “The teaching of songs and poems inculca¬ 
ting the Imperial spirit, love of conntry, or other 
patriotic motives; a competition with suitable 
rewards to endeavour to obtain a national song 
suitable for Burma as part of the Empire; 

(ix) “History, geography and reading lessons on 
the slrnctnie, growth, extent, importance and meaning 
of the Empire and the relation of Burma to the 
Empire ; 

(z) Systematic lectnres by teachers and lecturers 
on varions aspects of t^ Empire and the Imperial 
idea; 

(xi) The preparation of snitable text-books: 

(xil) The peiibrmance of patriotic plays, especially 
those touching on events in Imperial and Burmese 
history. 

Alter laying down these £rst principles, 
the “Imperial Idea” Committee proceed 
to make one hundred and one recommenda¬ 
tions to give efilect to their scheme. These 


recommendations are of various kinds, 
from regulating the size of the Union 
Jack in accordance with the type of 
school, to drawing up a manual of civics. 

Among the hundred and one recomSnen- 
dations is the signiBcant one that “special 
knowledge of India is unnecessary in the 
high departments of vernacular schools.” 

[In this connection our readers will re¬ 
member the proposal of Mr. Alleyn in his 
Problems oi Tropica! Admimstration that 
Burma should be separated from British 
India, and joined to the Malay peninsula 
to form a separate Mongolian dependency 
—as a counterpoise to the Aryan agitators 
of India, exactly in the same way as the 
Austrian empire used tbc Czech population 
against the political aspirations of the 
Hungarians.] 

Sir H. Butler’s Committee do not 
think the Boy Scout Movement and 
Volunteering suitable for Burmese boys, 
though they recommend to the local 
Government the grant of commissions in 
the Military Police to such cadets in the 
schools as may “have proved their effi¬ 
ciency both as cadets and leaders of boys.” 
But the worst thing about the inculcation 
of this Imperial idea in education is the 
evident determination of the Committee to 
have the whole show of education in 
Burma run by Imperial British stage 
managers. The following recommenda¬ 
tions will give our readers a glimpse of how 
Sir Harcourt Butler wants the Burmese 
boys to acquire an imperial idea; 

(G) Id all aided ADglu-VernacnIar High Schools, 
the Superiatendent or Head Master should be o> 
Britisb nationality and oi a statns eimivalent to that 
of an ofiicer in the Indian Educational Service. 

(7) In ail Government Anglo-Vernacular High 
Schools, the Principals should eventually be officers 
in the Indian Edncntional Service. 

(8) In all European schools the Head Master (or 

mistress) shonid be a native of the Britisb Isles or 
the Sritish Colonies or an Anglo-Indian trained in 
the United Kingdom. ... 

(12) The chairs in the Burma VatvenUy connected 
with Imperial studies, e.g , civics, history, geography 
and economics, shunid lor the most part b* heM by 
men of British descent trained in a British University. 
There is, however, no icuson why these rhnirs should 
mil Iw ultiiiialclv filled by Butmans. [yucr 3 -. Alter 
bow iimny rcnluiits '') 
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(13) A proportion ot tlie staff of ^ the non-British 
College in Rangoon should be of British descent and 
nationalitji the proportion to lie decided by the Local 

Government . s i. i, 

(U) A first I air Training College should be 
inititntedin connection with the Burma Univeisity 
manned by a strung staflf of British trained proftssors 
and lectnters. „ , . „ 

(17) A proportion of the staflf of each European 
acliool shonld be natives either of the British Colonies 
or Anglo-Indians trained in the United Kingdom. 

There are, besides, some recommenda¬ 
tions relating to the stndy of Geography, 
Ilistorj and Civics which should oflfer food 
for reflection to all who are concerned 
with secondary education in the country. 

Evidently colleges and secondary 
schools in Burma are going to be made so 
expensive by the larger employment of 
inrtructors and controllers of British 
descent as to make the spread of higher 
education very very slow. 

These are Sir H. Butler’s ideals in 
Asiatic education, and the subject is not 
without its comic element when we bear 
in mind the personal side of it. When he 
was Education Member at Simla, Sir H. 
Butler used to profess the greatest sym¬ 
pathy for Indian aspirations and condemn 
the colour bar excluding Indian scholars 
from the higher educational service of the 
State, llis Indian friends were so charm¬ 
ed with these words that the Bengalee 
wrote an editorial praising him as one of 
our friends. Quite recently Sir H. Butler 
has been coqueting with the Hindu public 
by writing a letter to Sir Gurudas Bancni, 
which W.IS read at the D. L. Roy memorial 
meeting of June last and in which he says 
in cflcct, “The present war shows how 
European civilisation has utterly failed. 
Every day proves the soundness of the 
ancient Hindu ideals of life and conduct, 
which 1 am sore, the world will see its 
way to accept, and be the better and 
happier for it.” Evidently, according to 
Sir H. Butler, Burma is a part of the world 
which does not deserve to derive happiness 
and goodness from Hindu ideals, but mnst 
have a preponderant number of school¬ 
masters ancj professors oi British nation¬ 
ality and preaching the now discredited (!) 
philosophy of Europe. 

We are, however, not very much con¬ 
cerned with Sir H. Butler’s performances 
as a quick-change artist on the political 
stage. Our only point is to examine the 
effect of these imperialistic proposals on 
the edneation and progress of the Burmese 
population. Here, happily, the lessons ot 


history are abundant and clear, and every 
Borman can judge for himself what fruit 
the upas tree of foreign-controlled state- 
regulated education has borne in the past. 
This was the educational system^ given to 
France by the greatest imperialist in 
modern history, we mean Napoleon I: 

“Elcmentarj schooli were left to the control and 
sopervieion of tlie commones and of the soas-pre&ts 
(i c, lob-deput; mi^tratet), and naturally laade 
little advance amidst an apathetic population and 
under officials who cared not to press on an expensive 
enterprise... Tbe law of April 30th, 1802, recon¬ 
stituted lycees (or secondary schools), controlled 
directly by the Government.... The aim of instruction 
was not to awaken thought anddevc/op tbefaealties, 
but rather to fashion aUe bread-winners, obedient 
citbens, and entbnsiaatic soldiers. The training was 
of an almost military type, the pupils being regularly 
drilled, while the lessons began and ended with the 
roll of drums. 

(In 1808 was created the University of France.) 
Tlie University, as it existeil dating the First Empire, 
offers a striking example of the mama for the control 
ot the general will. It is tbe first definite outcome 
of a desire to subject education and learning to 
wholesale regimental methods, and to break up the 
old-wurld fjoivers of culture by State-worked steam- 
ploughs. llis aims were thus set forth : 

‘I want a teaching body, because such a body 
never dies, but transmits its organisation and spirit... 
There wiil never be fixity in politics ii there is not 
a teaching body with ffxed principles. As long at 
people do not from their inlaney learn whether they 
ought to be republicans or monarchists, the State 
will be always exposed to changes and disorders.’ 

Such being Napoleon’s designs, the new University 
of France wot admirably suited to his purpose. 
Elementary schools, secondary schools (private), 
lycees, as well as the more advanced colleges, all were 
absorbed in and controlled by this great teaching 
corporation, which was to inculcate the precepts of 
the Catholie religion, hdeUty to tbe Emperor and to 
his government, ns guarantees lor the wellare^ ot the 
peoples itnil the unity ol Prance. From Paris instruc¬ 
tion fall over France] was strictly organued and 
controlled... (by) tbe barrack-like methods of the 
French Emperor. Tbe French imperial system (of 
education) sought to prune away all mentidiade- 
pendence, and to train tbe young generation in neat 
and serviceable espalier (ftoil wall) methods: all 
aspiring shoots, especially in the sphere of moral and 
politicd science, were sharply cut down. Conse¬ 
quently Fieneb thought, which bad been the most 
ardently speculative in Europe, speedily became 
vapid aad mechanical.. ... 

Thenceforth Prance was able to work out her 
future under tbe shelter of institutions which unques¬ 
tionably possess one supreme merit, that of 
durability. But while tbe chief civic and material 
gains of the Revolution were thus perpetuated, the 
very spirit and Ute of that great movement were 
benumbed by the action of Napoleoa......lw a process 

nearly akiu to petrilaethn." (H. Rose’s Lue of Napo¬ 
leon I., i. 295-299.) 

Napoleon III. followed the same policy. 

‘‘The Minister of Public Instruction from 1861 to 
1850 undertook tbe task of securing the submission 
of the University to the Government. The professors 
were required to take an oBtb_ of fidelity, [ in India, 
it IS much worse, they are required to swear to aveffd 
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pulitid altogether, even wheu the; nrc perfecUv loyal 
to the Kiqg lajperor.] The (>orrriiiiient obtained 
control of the chief Conncil of Pnblir loatruction aad 
of the Academic Coondli by assuming' the rubt to 
aoainate tie members who had hitherto been dected. 
Profasors of higher education (i.e„ of the university 
status) became fiable to dismissal hy a decree of the 
Chief of the State; professors of fyeeea could be dis¬ 
missed by order of the Minister of Bdncalion. [We 
learn that two Indian professors of the Musaffnrpore 
College have been recently dismissed by the Govern¬ 
ment ofBehar and Orissa without any charge urtrial.] 
Degrees in History and Philosopi^ were abolished, 
and in 1851 the Minister congratulated himself on 
having re-established the Trivium and the Qadrivii^ 

of tie Middle Afes. . Little b^ little the secnlar 

teachers were ejected from their posts; nnd the 
Church (the devoted agent of imperialism in France) 
won over the bulk of the country districts to ‘rdigion, 
morality, and the Empire.’ Nevertheless HT p. c. 
of the conscripts of 1863 were illiterate." (Cambridge 
Mod. History, xi. 297.) 

The experience of Germany has been 
similar. There the officially controlled and 
politics-dominated Universities have suc¬ 


ceeded in producing Kukur and the glori¬ 
fication of the Hohengolerns. 

Let Burma imitate. 

The result of Sir H. Butler’s imperialism 
in education was anticipated by the Indian 
Daily News, three years ago, (23 July 
1914): 

“Under the Curzoii regime the new (Buropenn) 

professors are chosen.to fuiin the third line of 

defence of India hebind the British army and the 

British civil service. Tfiey arc chosen.mainly, we 

fear, as a political thin blnck line lipped with steel- 
steel pens. This supremely silly idea was that of 
Lord Cnrzon : alone he did ii. [I.riid Curzon now 
rules India throngh the War rafiiiiet and the puppet 
Secretary of State.] It was based on the prevalent 
idea that no Indian conld lie loyal or should he 
given the chance of teaching disloyalty, which it was 
supposed thev were one nnd all engaged in doing. 
The idea was almost comic, because in rain is the 
net spread in front of the fowler, and it stands to 
reason that no body of self-respecting young men 
altogether approve of being politically led." 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Hypocrisy in Education- 

“Tbe fabric of the educational world of to-day is 
interwoven with a multitude of hypocrisies. What is 
tboimbt is not said ; what is said is not done ; what 
is said and thought is not written. At every step 
from thought to action there is a dednctioii." 

This iudictment is put forward by u 
writer in the pages of Indian Education fur 

J une, and not vnthont reason, as the fol- 
owing will show. 

All Inspectors desire to see the school in its usual 
working order. And who that is acquainted with 
sdiool-world has not witnessed the wide contrast 
between the usual ospNt of tbe school and that on 
the inspection dgy 7 The whole shows just what the 
Inspector does not wish to see. Tbe Inspector often 
asks tbe Head Master about tbe school and often 
bears eulogies about the good points but not tbe 
slightest mention (Aout the wteut points and what 
should be done to remove these. 

_ Most of the remarks in tbe lost paragraph apply 
in the case of visitors to the school with tbe only 
difference that the pateb-work done for exhibition 
varies as tbe importance of the visitor. 

Gatherings are becoming a mania nowadays. 
There are the Prize Distribution Gatherinir, Corona¬ 
tion Day Gafheriug^ Social Gathering, Sports Gathe¬ 
ring, etc., etc. These are all very good if their fre¬ 
quency is kept within dne limits and if their real 
import is borne in mind. But these gatherings arc 
made to serve as an ezhitrition, an advertisement. 


In the annual reports the higher authorities 
wont a clear statement of tfic progress made by the 
school. Hie reporters nut only twist the facts but 
state positive untruths. This situation is created hy 
tbe tact that they are to report on their own wnik, 
they are tii certify tliemscivcs, and they take all oosM- 
lilc care to ci cate a gluti mg picture. 

Enter n school bbrarv and ask yourself why :i 
certain book is bought. The answer in iiiaiqr cases 
would be: it is well bound, or it is well got up, nr it 
contains excellent pictures, or it is just out. In the 
Histon section for example you will find more than 
a hundred books of a Macaulay—Green—Bright type 
mixed with water but veiy few original wons where 
tlie teacher can find truth. 

What is tbe use of costly pictures which serve to 
decorate the walls of a school which is not in a posi¬ 
tion to buy more urgently^ needed articles ? What is 
the earthly use of the Christmas Number of a maga¬ 
zine, ordered out for the nse of beys, which is locked 
up iu a cupboard lest boys may epuU the splendid 
pictures ? 


Infortning and intetesting accounts of 
some 

Dye-Stulifa of South India 

have been published in the Wcalth>of India 
for May from which we cull the following. 

Vlderdandia umbettata, tbe Indian madder (Chay 
aver) tbe cultivation of which was largely carried on 
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in the Madras Prenilcoc; befure the introduction of 
alisarine, is a plant from tbc root Qf which p^ments 
ior djeine red, yellow, and poirle ut got In appea¬ 
rance and propertic», it is quite similar to the Euro- 
pean madder which is used in extracting the famous 
“Turk^ red." A substitute for this is used in some 
parts of India, viz., tlie root of munjeet ( Rubia eordi- 
fofia and otiier species) also found in the Madras 
Presideniy. Originally the alisarine dyes were extrac¬ 
ted from madder or mun^t roots. 

Turmeric (Manjal in Tamil), wbicb is tbe rbisome 
of Curcuma loMa, yields a yellow dye when the root 
is powdered. Turmeric paper used in our chemical 
laboratories—like the litmus paper (litmus is prepared 
from lichens)—as a chemical test, for alkali changes 
It into brown, is stained yellow with a decoction of 
turmeric. Saffron is the dried stigmata of the plant 
Crocus satiraused in dyeing. Tbe norets of Cartbamua 
tiuetorius (Knsumba in Tamil) ore now frequently sub¬ 
stituted for saffron and yield red- cosmetic rouge 
powder for cheeks and lips ! Curcuma huga is used 
to a laige extent in Hindu households, as rubbing 
ground turmeric powder all over the body forms an 
important portion of a woman's bath.' Cnngumam— 
Curcuma may be a corrupt form of tbe word—used 
1^ our Hindn women as castemark on the forehead, 
is prepared from tnrmeric powder by adding gtugelly 
oil to it and drying it in tbe son. 

The vagetable kingdom fhrniriies in addition nnna 
root (Morluda tiactoria), Mangodn, and Vembadam 
bark for red dyes. The seeds of Annato (TJixa ore- 
//ana) known as Javira seeds give a lieantiful orange 
shade and are used in coloring the garments of fakirs, 
bairagis, &c. Sappan wood (Caeas/pina sappau), 
Varathangi in Tamil) a native of the far east and 
found in Malabar and red sandalwood (Pteroaerpuz 
aantaUuus) from Pulicat and Tirupati mountains 
yield crimson dyes. 

Natural cinnabar, tbe common ore of mercury, is 
tbe native brilliant red pigment vermilion but this 
is now largely made from the artificial sulphide of 
mercury. Crocus is another mineral powder, an iron 
oxide which is used in making pigments of a deep 
yellow or red color. Lead chromate yields a bright 
yellow pigment known as chromeyellow. Ochre is a 
variety ofnne clay from which are got tbe colors red 
and ochre yellow. The Egyptians during tbeir 
golden age of civilisation bad each in their possession 
a slate slab on which they ground red ochre and used 
tbe reinlting semi-solid substance for coloring around 
the eyes. Those Egyptians also dyed tbeir nails, &c., 
with an orange hoe, from paste made of the leaves of 
henua lawsonia. It is interesting to note that our 
Indian women use tbe leaves of the selfsame plant 
for a similar purpose. 

The animal kingdom also furnishes important con¬ 
tributions in the matter of red dyestnffii. Tbe world- 
famous cochineal (Kirinjee in Tamil) is the crimson 
dye-stuff obtained from the dried bodies of the females 
^ Coccus cacti which is commonly found in Mexico 
and Central America on Opuutia cocciudlilera. The 
cochineal insect of commerce. Coccus cacti, is said to 
have been introduced into south India but Coccus 
indicusis tbe species cammonly found hereon Opuutia. 
Kirinjee is usually imported from Hyderabad where 
tbe insect is said to feed onprickly-pear. Lac is another 
article of commerce yielded by the same genus of in¬ 
sects. The lac insects are found on banyan trees, &c., 
and cause their puncture an outflow of vegetable 
juice which, when dried, forms the lac of commerce. 
Tacbardia lacca is the most important lac insect of 
India but 7\ bet and T aHMaiac alsp yield lac on a 


commercial scale. Raw lac boiled in water nod strained 
tbrongb a thick piece of cloth ^ives ns good red ink. 
Sealing wax is got by dissolving country lac and a 
small quantity of Balsam pern in Venetian turpentine 
oiL Tbe resnlting sealing wax will he red, yellow, or 
black according as a pinch of vermilion, goldbronxe or 
lampblack is added, varnishes are made nom lac,e. g., 
lacquer which is used for varnishing metals, particu¬ 
larly brass, consists of a sointion of sheiiae in alcohol 
colored by saffron, etc. The name is also given to a 
bard varnish used by the Japanese to coat wood. 
French polish used to polish the undersurface of fnrtd- 
tnre is pr^ared tqr melting shellac in alcohol. Lac 
is a large industry forming one of the big staples in 
India. Lac dye has largefy been replaced by aniline 
and tbe cochineal bolds its own for food-coloring to 
some extent. 

Another animal red dye is the celebtated “Tyrian 
purple" so called bccanse Tyre in Falenstine was 
famous for tbe pnrple dye obtained from tbe shellfish 
Murex and Purpura, when it stood first in importance 
as a great emporium. Purpura and Murex (four 
species of Murex art found in South Indian scan as 
also one of purpura but the quantities in which they 
occur are not so encouraging as to persuade our 
timid capitalists to launch ont in this enterprise) have 
a gland lying in the roof of tbe mantle cavity near 
tbe rectum which exudes a colorless secretion. This 
colorless fluid quickly acquires a bright red or violet 
color under tbe influence of sunlight. This is highly 
prised since tbe color is permanent Large quantities 
of these sting-winkles and Purpura were hruised 
in the mortar and the dye extracted. Judigofera 
twcloria, our Avari, yields tbe blue dye 'indigo* 
so much in use for coloring seiges, sailors’ cloth¬ 
ing, fkc._, but this is largely supplanted by synthe¬ 
tic ‘indigo', a similarly colored artihcial dye-stnfl 
obtained from coal-tar. ludigotcra grows not only in 
ourcountiy but also in Egypt, South America and 
West Indies and yields a substance 'Indican,’ which 
when treated with mineral acids breaks up into indigo 
blue and a glucose-iike substance. 

Sepia IS a dark brown pigment prepared from tbe 
ink of cuttlefish. Cuttlefishes have a peculiar pyri¬ 
form SBC, the duct of which opens out afnng with tbe 
rectum. This empties an intensely black fluid from 
which is made tne sepia of artists. Mother nature 
has given this to the cuttlefishes as a means of pro¬ 
tection from their enemies. When sore pressed I 9 
tbeir enemies, ink is shot into the water and in the 
dark cloud created, the enttlefish coolly effects its 
escape'. Sepia, LoUgo and Octopus, tbe three genera 
common in our waters all possess the characteristic 
ink sac. Cuttlefish bones are beiug collected in this 
country and particularly in this presidency in good 
quantities and exported but no one has till now 
ventured out his money on ink-making. 

Seabares ( Apfyaia, a mollusc) excrete from tbe 
pores of the skin violet ink which is very nearly ready 
for use. These are found in good ournben in onr seas 
and at particular seasons in tbe year many hundreds 
of these are drifted and stranded ashore unite alive, 
e. g., in the Indian coast of the gulf of Mannar in 
January and February and Jnne and July. 


Co-operation in ftritain and India. 

The above subject is ab^ handled by 
H. R. Crosthwaite in the Botubay Co- 
operativv Quarterly for June. Says he : 
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T went; jeari ago it mwbt be said, with accuracr, 
that co-operation in agricnlturc and amongst the 
agricnltoral classes scarcel; existed in England. 
Large larms were the rule and the field labourer was 
extraordinarily igoorant, miserably paid, and very 
badly boused. Only a few years ago 1 went ronnd 
the cottages of a Tillage, not forty miles from 
London, in the company of a friend who was stand¬ 
ing for Parliament. "Home Rule" and “Tariff 
Ketorm" were matters which were supposed to be 
agitating the minds of the voters. "Well, Tdr. 
Erown," said my friend to a stalwart farmer whom 
we met in the street. "Tariff Reform suits you, 1 
suppose.” “I don’t know so mneb about thaV’ said 
Mr. Brown, “what is the Parson for ?"’ “AhJ” 
replied my friend, “he is for Free Trade.” “Then 1 
plump for Tariff Reform,” was the farmer’s decision, 
“Parson has raised the rent of that glebe land of 
his which 1 bare held tor twenty years and my lather 
liefore me, and I won’t vote same as Parson." 
Another free and independent voter informed ns that 
he was “All for Horae Rule.” Asked for bis reasons 
he said, “Because then we shall have a 'free breakfast 
table.’ And it transpired that he understood this 
particular electioneering phrase to mean tbot the 
State would supply him with breakfast for nothing 1 
It struck me that a great deal of preliminary educa¬ 
tive and propagandist work wonld be wonted in 
rural England before there could be a really popular 
move towards co-operation in agriculture. In the 
matter of industrial co-operation on the other bond 
England has always been docile princepa. For one 
thing, education is more advanced and more easily 
to be had in industrial centres; for another the 
town-dweller has bis wits sharpened by the atmos¬ 
phere of busy competition in which he is brought up; 
and against the strain and stress of that competition 
he uses co-operation as a protection. But even 
before the present war there bad arisen in England 
champions of rural reform, men who saw the danger 
of an excesnve industrial development at the expense 
of the independence of the nation's supply of food and 
raw material. These men, at them own expense, 
founded the English Agricultural Organisation So- 
dety, and it is to that Society that the credit is due 
for such priwress in rurol co-operation as existed in 
England nefore the war. What we want in India is 
less dependence on Government for leadership in 
matters pertaining to the moral and materiai deve¬ 
lopment of the country Take Ireland, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and examine the history of 
their co-operative development. Trne, Government 
has, in each cuuntiy, played an important part in 
that history ; but there is also o record of private 
enterprise and of public spirit which India cannot 
yet match. 

During the last ten years there has been a very 
remarkable development of the Indian Departments 
of Agriculture; but I believe that the point is near. 


If it has not already been reached, at which private 
enterprise must step in and supply, by means ol 
Organisation Societies, that main channel for the 
activities of the experts which is supplied in other 
countries by such societies. The dimcnlty which 
strikes me is the backward state of rural education,— 
general edneation and enlightenment, 1 mean, not 
mere book-learning. And now is the cnltivator to 
understand ifhe has not had matters broiigbt home 
to him ? I plead for a campaiga of rural edneation in 
India. If this great country is to be a selfcontoined 
unit of the Empire, then there must be not only a 
reform but a revolution in her system of agricultural 
economy. For most modem industries the raw 
material supplied by the fields is essential: and in 
moiK indnstries this material must be 

proanced within a short distance of the factory il 
profits and efficiency are to lie secured. Intensive 
cultivation is, indeed, a corollary of the modem 
factory ; and 1 need not labour the point tbot indus¬ 
tries and agriculture, whether in the matter of 
labour or of markets or of material are inter¬ 
dependent. The improvement of agriculture and the 
need of the cultivator for increased capital will 
progress together ; and the ideal which some people 
appear to cherish ol rural co-operative credit societies 
requiring no credit can only be reached by means of 
economic stagnation ond the stoppage of human 
progress. In Germany the rural societies borrow 
because they progress from one st^e of improvement 
to another on the strength of their credit, and their 
credit depends upon their ability to progress. And 
that ability in turn is the result of the research work 
done hy the scientific experts paid by the State, But 
the scientific expert is not expected to devote his 
attention to the oiganisation and supervision of 
co-operative pieties. The co-operative sodeties 
eagerly assimilate and apply the discoveries of the 
scientists, and the mainspring of their enterprise is 
the thoughtfulness and vigour ol their members. It 
has oiways been so in Germany, and systematic rural 
education and propaganffist work have brought 
about this happy result, coupled, as they have been 
with a suitably designed financial machinery for the 
foster!^ of thrift and the dispensation of errait. The 
Post Office Savings Banks of Germany and of Japan, 
and of othei conntries as well, (but not those of 
Great BritiunJ, work in co-operation with and not as 
rivals of the co-operative banka. And in India, a 
country ol small holdings in which the co-operative 
organisation is following the lines which have met 
with success in other countries of small holdings, it 
is, I suggest, to be desired that there shoula be a 
similar co-operation. The result would probably be 
a more attractive mte of interest for the depositor 
in the Post Office Savings Bank and a more favour¬ 
able rate of interest for the borrowing member of a 
co-operotive society. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 

China In EngUib Literatim. pli^ed a KTolution by forcing tbe Em- 

China has awakened some interest peror to abdicate, a few years ago. But 
among Europeans since she first accom- as a generalvTule the European peoples are 
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wofully ignorant of things Chinese, we 
might say of things Asiatic. Japan, of 
course, is an exception, because she forced 
the westerner to pay more heed to her. 

The great poets and novelists of Eng¬ 
land have never taken China for a back¬ 
ground, neither have they tried to inter¬ 
pret Chinese thought and life. European 
writers, with a lew honorable exceptions, 
have the knack of drawing distorted pic¬ 
tures of Asiatic peoples and of heapiug 
ridicule npou their heads without having 
any personal intimate knowledge of them. 

In the coarse of a sympathetic article in 
the Asiatic Review for May, G. Carrie 
Martin tries to show that "English readers 
had comparatively little excuse for their 
lack of knowledge of things Chinese, for 
there has existed for centuries in their own 
l an g ua ge very excellent accounts of that 
land, and very just estimates of some of 
the finer qualities displayed by its inhabi¬ 
tants." 

UaUuyt, iuT example, kith h pictureaqne dialogue 
printedat Macao in ir>0U which presents a wonderfully 
accurate picture of China as then known, -and many 
of the names in tiieir quiunt ipellin); are pericctiy 
recoKnixabie, It consists of liitecn provinces, we are 
told, among those on the coast being Coantnm, 
Voqoien, Chequian, Nanquin, Xantom, and Paquin ; 
wbM among the inland ones areXicnsi, Xansi, Suchu- 
on, and Jonan. The Chinese Wail is described for ns, 
and we are also toid how denseiy popniateil is ali the 
land. The distinction between what the author terms 
/u, chea, and bicn towns is clearly given. The soil is 
described as “fertile, the air wholesome, and the whole 
kingdom ot peace.’’ Great stores of silver, gold, silk, 
apices, cotton, and porcelain are everywhere to be 
foand. The system of graduation is explained, the 
love of literatnre, the method of Government postal 
arrangements, and the vaiiety of religions. 

As we torn over the pages we find in Caspar da 
Crnx't “Treatise on China” a wundei fully faaciuating 
picture of Canton. It is possessed of “very strong 
walls, very well made, and of a good height, and to 
the sight they seem almost new, being l,hOO mars 
since they were made, as the Chinese did affirm. They 
are very clean, withont any cleft, hole or rift, or any- 
tUog threatening rents.” “All the streets and traver¬ 
ses aR well paved, the pavements going alonf( the 
bouses (whatever that may mean !) iind lower in the 
middles for the course of water. The principal streets 
have triompbaut arrbes which do cross them, high 
and veiy well made, which make the streets very 
beantUul and ennoble the dty. 

“The bouses of the common people in the outward 
show are not commonly very fair, but within an 
much to be admired.” 

The traveller is a native of Portunl, and notes 
that the poverty is not so great as ip bis owa country, 
nor the conditions of the worker so trylim. “Idle 
people,” be affirms, “be much abbomd in thisconn- 

^'^^hasgRat admiration for the CbineM cariying 
chaiR. "The chairs have a little window in each aide 
very folr with a net made of ivory dr of bone or of 


wood, through the which they that go within doc sr 
on the one side and on the other of the stRet Without 
being seen.” 

“TheR aR infinite swine, which is the flesh thi(y 
moat love—that it may weigh moR they Ml it first 
with meat and drink, and the hens to make them 
weigh the moR they fill them likewiM with water, 
and their crops full of sand and other things.” The 
modern method of incubaton, he asMrts, was not 
nnknown to the Chinese poultry farmer. 

He is greatly interested in thdr method of reatiqg 
docks, and has quite a pleasing pictuR of the dai|y 
scenes, as well as a description of tlie wild fowl. 

He saw the method of fishing with cormorants, 
vi(}iich he accurately describes. 

Apparently, Chinew roadwgys at that period were 
superior to those of Europe. To me them was always 
a poetry in thew paved ways of China, which count¬ 
less multitudes bad trodden. They bad something of 
the marvel of the Homan roads, but one felt they wcr 
not made primarily tor mihtary purposes, but for trade 
and peaceiul inteRoursc. This is how our author 
describes them : 

“in all the monntaius and biHs wheR there aR 
ways they aR very well made, cut with the piiffi-axe, 
and paved where they are needful. This is one of the 
good works of Chino, and it is very general in eveqr 
place of it. . . ■ Many hills aR cut in steps very 
well made.” 

Hubert linrtoii, with his massive learning, has 
many shrewd rctcRnces to China in bis “Anatomy.” 
lie praises them fur not allowing mauy bacbclon to 
live in their midst. He quotes the Jesuit father 
Hlccins (apparently his main authority) on “that 
iluorishing Commonwealth ot China.” He is foil of 
admiration, of their method ot choosing magistrates. 
“Out of their philosophers and doctors tbi^ choose 
magistrates, tneir public Nobles are taken from snch 
as be moraJiter noiules, virtuous noble ; nobUitas ut 
oKm ab offldo, non a natura, as in Israel ot old, and 
their office was to defend and govern their Country 
in war and peace, not to hawk, hunt, eat, drink, 
game alone, as too many do. Their Lcysii, Mandi- 
rini, literati, liccntiati, and such as have raiMd 
themselves by their worth, are their Noblemen only, 
thought fit to goRrn a state.” 

Later in the seventMnth century we ham Sir 
Thomas Srowne writiug: “The Chinese, who 
Ur at the bonnda of the earth, who have admitted 
little communication and suninred successive incur¬ 
sions from one nation, may possibly give acconnt of 
a very ancient language j but consisting of many 
nations and tongue^ confusion, adinixtion, and cor¬ 
ruption ill length of time might probably so have 
cretin, as, without the virtue of a common char¬ 
acter and lasting letter of things, they could never 
probably make out those strange memorials which 
they pretend, while they still make nse of the works 
of their great Coniucins many hundred yeare before 
Christ, and in a seiies ascend as high os Ponenns 
(P’an Kn), who is conceived our Noah/' 

John Milton did not allow China to go 
altogether unnoticed in his epic. Oliver 
GoMsmith made a gracious and imagi¬ 
native use of his knowledge of China. 
Daniel Defoe, in his famoos book Robiason 
Crusoe, writes of the Chinese in a very 
insular and pardchial spirit. In Gibbon^ 
Decline and Pall there ate several references 





to ChiiM. la Carlyle’s Heroes we find him 
iwmpathiziog with Chinese meth^s. De 
Qnincey wrote a pamphlet in 1857 in sup¬ 
port of the war against China, which is 
ttill of the most atrocious misstatements 
and prqudices. A marvellous picture of 
the Celestial Bmpire has been given in the 
volume of poems entitled Towards Demo, 
craey by Bdward Carpenter. It was 
written in the year 1900. Here are some 
of the passages: 

“Par in tbe_ interior of China, 

Aloqg low-lying plains and great rivers, valleys, 
and 1^ lake-sides, and iar away op into billy 
asd even-mountainous regions. 

Behold! an immense popolation, rooted in the 
land, rooted in the clan and family 
The most prodnetive and stable on the whole 
Earth. 

* * « » 

A garden, one might say—a land of rich and re¬ 
cherche crops, of rice and tea, and silk, and 
sugar, and cotton and oranges, 

Do ]f 00 sec it ?—stretching away endlessly over 
river-lines and lakes, and the gentle undulations 
of the lowlands, and op the escarpments of the 
higher hills ; 

The innumerable patchwork of cultivation; the 
poignant verdure of the young rice ; the sombre 
green of orange groves ; the lines of tea-sbmbs, 
weli-boed and showing the hare earth beneath; 
the_ pollard mulberries , the plots of cotton and 
maize and wheat, and yam and clover; 

The little brown and green-riled cottages with 
spreading recurved eaves, the clomps of fea¬ 
thery bamboo, or ol sugnreanes ; 

The endless silver threads of irrigation-canals and 
ditches, skirting the hilis for scoies ami hun¬ 
dreds of miles, tier above tier, end seipentining 
down to tlm lower slopes and plains ; 

The endless bills and cascades ilowiog into pockets 
and hollows of verdure, and on fields of steep 
and plain ; 

The bits of rock and wild wood left here and there, 
with the angles of Buddhist temples f rojecting 
from among the trees; 

The azalea and rhododendron bushes, and the wild 
deer and pheasants unharmed ; 

The sounds of music and thegong-^eSinfa sung at 
eventide—and the air of contentment and peace 
pervading; 

A garden you might call the land, for its wealth of 
crops and flowers, 

A town almost for its population.'* 

The poet then goes on to describe its 
condition, “rooted in the family,” touched 
but lightly by Government and by reli¬ 
gious theorizing: 

“By the w» of abject common sense they have 
sought the gates of Paradise and to found on 
boman soil their City Celestial I’’ 

Then he concludes: 

‘And this is an ondine of the nation which the 
Western nations would fain remodel on their 
ownllnes. 
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The pyramids standing on their o«n apenes wont¬ 
ing to overiarn the pyramid which rests flror- 
aquare on its base!" 

Islam and the Negto- 

In the Islamic Review for June, Abdul 
Karim (D. B. Gwira) asserts that Isfaun 
is the only religion for the Negro as the 
Great Democratic Brotherhood which is 
the essence, the acme of the Faith, is innate 
and latent in every Negro. 

Islam is not merely a religion but is also—and this 
is one of its proudest boasts-a great loeiat lystemt 
the rcbgiona, political, and social elements are literal^ 
one and inseparable. In countries when Islam tt 
snpnme it is iairiyjust to attribute observed reaidta 
to Islam itself as cause, in other words in the world 
of Islam religion does work directly. 

Evidence is not wanting to show that 
the Negro has prospered under Islam but 
not under Christianity. Dr. Scholes, in his 
work the Glimpses of the Ages, compares 
the Negro under Muhammadau culture and 
under Christian cultnre. Says he : 

As representing the great Muhammadan States of 
the Soudan, the Arabic and Moorish cultures dis¬ 
played liy Muhammadan Mondiugoes in the greatet 
size of tlieir towns or cities, their larger and better 
furnisbed dwellings, their workmanship in gold, the 
preparation and uses of leather, their knowledge of 
letters, and their better oigonized political lystem, 
being superior to the purely pagan Mandingo section, 
prove the ability iif the African to assimilate a higher 
culture. But the culture here assimilated is far less 
complex than that presented in the West of Enrope, 
n4 well ns by North America The Ethiopian race 
dwelling in the New World numbers possibly some 
feni icen niilhnns Of these, the greater part, between 
ten and eleven millions, are in the United Statn. 
This mnj'iiilv, the membn's of which are now citizens 
of the Great Republic, began its career in that land, 
as is so well known, not as freemen bnt as slaves. Aa 
slaves they passed two ond half centuries under a 
system wherein all that is vile, base, and brutish in 
human nature found its tallest fenitiou. And when 
ot the close of that epoch oi ogony and horror—an 
epoch of mental, mnral, and physical mutilation—thsif 
snackles were removed, they were in a condition of 
algect poverty and gross ignorance; in that condition 
thev were in a large measnre required to educate and 
entiiely to support themselves, as well as to discham 
their duties as citizens of the Commonwealth. Nor is 
this all, for there has existed a conspiracy, batten 
of fear, of disappointment, of jealousy, of implacable 
bate, that has luiricBted or exaggerated crimes wbidt 
it has imputed to the coloured citizens, and which, in 
order to defame them, it has circnlated tbrougbont 
the wofld. A conspiracy that intimidated and ostra¬ 
cized them ; a cooipiracy which by means of violence 
haseicluded the majority of coloured citizens from 
enjoying the highest privilege of citizenship | acotie{fl- 
racy that has heaped upon these citizens humiliation 
of every description, ana by every kind of obstructive 
and oppreesive tactics that fienaieh iogMuity ean in¬ 
vent, even to murder, has etrivea ever einee the eman¬ 
cipation to scenre tlieir overthrow and encore their 
ruin.” 
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A tkimglittal article appearing in the 
TimeB of London deals with the nature 
and genesis of 

Rovolutions 

in which occurs the following; 

Tbett is tfae mereljr destructive revolution, and 
there is also the creative. There are djuastic and 
aatuinal revolutions Some are merely local; others, 
the outcome of infectious ideas, pass with incredible 
rapidity from country^to country. Smie are the maidfest 
results ot long-accumulated explosive forces. Others 
seem to be due to unaccountable impulses ; the causes 
are too obscure or too complex to he always under¬ 
stood even by the prime movers, tiiemselves the in¬ 
struments of forces of which they are not conscious. 
There is the revolution, if such it can be called, which 
is only a conspiracy or intngne on a latge scale, a 
mere change ot names and persons, the seising of 
{daces and power as so much booty, a sordid transac¬ 
tion the essential vulgai ity and meanness of which 
may be hidden by the drapeiy of hue phrases and the 
mimicry of patriotic motives Some rcvolations—and 
It is 1^ type with which the old world has been most 
familiar—touch nnly the Constitutions of the conn- 
tries which experience them Folilicai forms are chan¬ 
ged : new parties acquire ascendency ; a new pnlicy 
at home and abroad may appear to be initiated. But 
the spirit of the Government, in the long rnn its con¬ 
duct, may remain much the same. Then, too, there 
are revedutious which are significant of the lossni 
political capacity in the governing classes ; due to 
instability, to the absence of self sacrifice, to the self- 
seeking of factions, and to the personal ambition ot 
party leaders. _ Wholly unlike these changes is the true 
revolution arising irom conscionsness and assertion, 
it may be for the first tune, of national Iile, “the collec¬ 
tive will” expressing itself as it never before has done, 
and a displacement of the center oi political poweiL- 
in the language of jurists a new sovereignty. This is 
not the disintegration of decay, but ratheranew birth. 

, A fresh nation, though letaimug many of its ancient 
forms and names, has come into the world. 

Some incidents—the unpopulnritv of a ruler or of 
his entourage, a maladroit net or word ofiensive to 
the nation, any sign ofrompbeity or sympathy with 
its foes-^ommunicate an electiic spark to long-storeii 
combustibles, and there is an explosion. It tcdlows 
that Jost as a small incident may bring about a revo¬ 
lution, another slight incident may retard or avert 
it for a time. What the historiaaa and political philo¬ 
sophers, who make much of such slight incidents, 
generally fail to realize is that the true revolution, 
such as that which has just overthrown a powerful 
WitoerMy, is preceded and icudcied possible by a 
revolution witliin the body of the people, once snbmis- 
sivB or even torpid; a revointiou, it may be, gradual 
and imperceptible. The true significance olwWhas 
liappened with almost aniversal approbation in Russia 
is, that in every town, in almost every household, 
fkere bu been entering new light. The old Covemmeut 
baa fallen because the pei^le have changed, and for 
tthny reasons. Bconomic mflnences, which dweliers 
in tlw nuMt remote parts of Russia co^d not cKape, 
reached the mogjik; and even to him, who reads 
little, have come new desires and ideas in vague iorm, 
•nd a spirit of resttcHneas. In the oflScial classes 
there have been aharp conflicts—Tolstoy and Dostoiev- 
Ayhave dieted them-betnreen the old spirit 
the any. A mental revelation most have been going 
0B| to what extent these Uiit narrtUow dqyt akow. 


ereninthcaoldiny aadthcpaida ofitleaatawiMptil* 
ble, one would have coqjeetand, to flnhoeratk in* 
flneaces. 

All revolatioav have certain eommou featnre%aad 
the likeness between that in Tetrcgrad tod^y aad 
that in Paris abont a eentnrr and a quarter ago baa 
struck eveiyone. Rasputin has been the Ci^aatco 
of the drama, and there seem to have been the repre¬ 
sentatives of the welMntentioned Louis XVI and the 

S athetic figure of Marie Antoinette. Bat what eo tor 
istinguishes the Petrograd revointiou from so manj 
ot its predecessors is a spirit of moderation, the exer¬ 
cise of discipline in tnmuttnous and trying drenm- 
stances, the absence, or presence in only a alight 
degree, of that intolerance and close hatred wbieh 
have been the usual accompaniment of rcvolations. 
Here, amc^ a highly emotional peoplct with unexam¬ 
pled rapidity, the old order is overtntned wito only a 
short period of confnsion and with few ontbufsta of 
saqguinaiy passion i and we do not know which is 
more to be honored, the moderation of the addresses 
of the new provisional rulers or the words in which 
the Tsar lays down bis sceptre ; words snre to stand 
out in history as the lofty expttosion of a noble nature 
bowiug to transcendent adversity. 

There are many lessons to be dedneed from the 
drama enacted before onr eyes, bnt none more perti¬ 
nent or contiuning more truth than that which the 
earliest of political pbilosopbers taught, that the 
more rrstricted are the fnnctions of kings the ioQger 
will they last unimpaired. The impact or revolution¬ 
ary Ihtccs IS great, it may be irresistihle, whenthn 
strike iult against unvieiding privileges and a solid 
wall oi anthority They may break banhlessly on 
institntions which less resist than direct them. 

Upon one fact all students of revolntinns have 
dwelt—they are swift in their action and they are 
contagious No quarantine can prevent their iwiKt« 
ing neighboring countries where like cirenmstances 
exist, and the greater the similarito the greater the 
danger of their spreading. The Epic Poet of the 
French Revolution, describing its resistless progress, 
tells us bow, in spite of all remedies, “in all quarters 
and places, from Paris onward to the remotest ham¬ 
let, IS iniection, is seditions contagion , inhaled, pro¬ 
pagated by contact and converse, till the dnilest 
soldiers catch it.” \nd so it will be in these times 

Engliah and the Vemaculan- 

The commissioners comprising the In- 
dian Public Services Commission admit- 
that a sound knowledge of at least the 
principal local languages is necessarjy to 
the efficiency of India’s administration. 
They further admit that the teaching <d 
these languages should form a part of the 
probationary course of future civilians at 
the universities. Bnt the admission is 
qualified. They say: 

The Indian vemacnlars have bnt a smaU and com¬ 
paratively meagre literature, and have oidy neeatly 
become vehicles for literary expression. It is posriUe, 
therefore, that the university authorities will not 
Kgwd them in their present state of dcvelopmcatM 
suitable items of a university hononn eoune. If 10 , 
we propose that they be treated aepanttly, ami tiut 
for the honoara degree only the daitieal laagnagct M 
considered. 

J. D. Aadetson writing in the Cambridge 






Sevkw aAoditt tllb uoforitmatt 4M: tl^ 
the ((niTenities of litdla itaelf do not to- 
gaxA Indian'modern lattgnagee as fit anb* 
Jects of academic study, or eveti as me- 
dktms for academic instniction. The 
writer also poiots out the great diversity 
of Uflgai^s Bpohen in different parts of 
India ana Bnglish supplies the need of a 
eopiotts and flexible cammon speech. 
DonbtkBS the case for Bnglish is strong. 
But is there hothing to be said on tm 
other ride ? ^ 

Lattn killed rbe barbarous languages of ancient 
Burope,asaTlgoroua literary lai^nage will always 
Mjpenede weaker speeches when it comes into touch 
witbthem. But Bnglish is not killing the modern 
languages of India. On the contrary, it has given 
them a new vigonr and power of growth. We nave 
introdnced the printing press into India, with results 
known to most of ns. Take Bengali alone. Most 
people, even in incnrious Enrope, know a part of 
Bablndranath Tagore’s literary performance, if only 
from his own translations of some of his lyrics. But 
be is one of the most copious of modem writers. He 
has written some fifty volnnes of poetry, drama, 
fiction, criticism, and general essays. Even among 
the modems are dosens and dozens of writers not 
less originol in their way. Let me merely mention 
Aksbay Knmar Dntta, and Madhn Sndan Dntta, 
and Banhim Chandra Chatterjec, and Nabin Chandra 
Sen, and Hara Prasad Shastri (a favourite of the 


Benins is ind^ous, bttcerilMd |iM Westers 
medtods <rf literaiy csMesdon. Sd, Ho doubt, hit 
with the other great Utenty laggnsaci. of ntodera 
India. Bogliehie not a Mbetitste for ttoe, not* 
choeen vehicle of literary e arfe o dom. It it thtconaioa 
■peecb of commerce, of politne, of sdSnSltteatlost It 
ie the epeeeh of thoie who reause that Brithh rate Im 
welded all the natione of tiidla into onesyust tA 
mimetration, in which, natnralW and propHhP’tSbfy 
wish to have their share. But they do not tv 'AiuS 
acconntdrop their own native tongnet. If BW(‘ 
land India ie as great in aise and popoisUoH < 
Enrope witbont Rneeia) were under CUnsse< 

we ibonld all, I snppoee, Aqglo-Saxone, _ 

Teuton! and Turirs alike, learn Chinese But utS 
English would not drop Shaeepkeare and Milton. 

That is, more or leas, the dtnation in India. Of 
278 millions in British India, millinnehavelM* 
come marvellonely bilingual. They crowd into Ml 
the new energies of westernised India, and crioy 
the amenities, such as thqr sue, of Angio-IndwS 
civilisation. They swarm round our courts, set at 
a huBer and a screen between the white administrator 
and the 278 millions, and aim at superseding fbt 
administrator in (mestion in due course. No one 
blames them for this natural and even laridable 
ambition But the white administrator’s botinsat 
is to get at, to understand, to develop and edncatt 
the 278 miUinns who know no English. 

To do this we must take the modern latmnagel 
of India seriously. We might even call them Modmt 
Languages. We might give them academical recogni* 
lion, here and in India. ' 


NOTES 


What is Dsmocracy? 

“Democracy,” rightly observes the 
Christian Register, “is something more 
than a form of government, something 
more than the fi^om people gain to 
govern themselves, something more than 
the levelling of privilege and the breaking 
down of andent narrowness ofprerogative. 

The most impreisnve and fmltfiil part of democracy 
ie its bnman economy. It bringe all tbe reeonrcee of all 
fRople into what IB tar more than a melting pot It 
Btiliiee the infinite posiibilitiee of bnman natnn. It 
cnlaigee the area of choice. It aboliefaee human 
wnate. It discovers power which under the beet 
conceivable order of society otherwise would be 
undiscovered. It devdope, ereatee, wbat the most 
OUKlnl selection and cnltutc conid not btbig to 
fruitage. It h a natural order Msplodng artilcial 
Older and broadeniqg to the fall extent of human 
liw. What makee it of soeb iaepiring qnolity ie not 
that it takes away anperioritiee and exeellenciee in 
aboHiUng their exclniiwueti, but that it opens tbs’ 


door of these inperioritiee to every bnman bcigg. 
Democracy ie universal bnman eppArtunity. It docs 
not level downward ; bnt it does give entrance from 
every lower level to eveiy higher level, so that the 
real levels in bnmanity iball be reached. 

It is democracy which enables us to 
understand what equality means. 

This shows what equality really It. It is not the 
spurious thing which, merely In claiming, people can 
be credited with having. It m not the luposilble 
thing which in loose dieconrseit appears to be. Tba 
eni^oqndily naailt bydesnoeracT is oveiyparsmfW 
oqniJ freedom to make of Usstolf ul that is possMa, 

It has been often observed tbat 
Abraham Lincoln saved the United States 
of America. That is true. But ottc 
American contemporary’s interp^aiioa 
of that historical fact shows great i&right. 

Uneola savod this eonntcy: raAsr wo sIwsW ssor 
Emt the dumoora^ wUck made K p n ss B p d I ss th# 
eonaby to buve a Uacela at ilt saafi ammd Mbp 
ceuaby. Jofiire saved Prance * rather the deaWefacy 
whick made it posttble for a cooper’s eon to coSuiuuM . 



THB htom» wmtm rm imjfm ' 


M ams lUNd France. Dmnocner dona nHliM 
vidin l^oacMb llU W0rtliav«7iaerifiea 

War Among Animab and Man. 

Tie Amencaa Journal of sociology 
I^TCi a summary of an article on war 
among an ima l s and man which was con- 
ttibnted to the French Journal, Review 
Pobtique ei Parlementaire, bj J L de 
Irfinessan. The writer means to say: 

The Schopenhauera, NtetaKhea, and Treitsches of 
Oermoay have laid the tbeoreliral ban* unpporting 
the practical methodi ahereb; the home of Uohen 
soUeru, baring made Pruaeia supreme in Germany, has 
preseed on to make Germany snpreme in Europe 
They bare replaced the former German idealism by 
a mystical materialism which the German people hare 
accepted with the enthnsiasm and held with ^he 
tenacity of a new gospel This tiansition was 
fs^tated by the discoreiy of the Darwinian theory 
arnebronous with thi rise of the powet of William i 
suld Bismarck The doctrine that strength is the 


Darwinian theory of the struggle for life lU its irndest 
and most extreme form has been relied upon tojustity 
disdain of all generous sentiments, contempt of all 
libeity, of both individuals and states, and to glorify 
all means, whatever their moral value which attain 
their end Bnt this whole philosophy is in erroi 
Force is not thi only factor nor even the most impor 
tent one, in evolution, and when it takes the form of 
aggmesive warfare it is unknown in natnre All 
animals excepting man seek to satisfy natnral 
physical desires only But human aggression has 
seldom been motivated by actual needs It has been 
a result of the ambition of rulers or ruling rlassts, 
civil and religious It his retarded rather than 
advanced hnraan progress In view of the piedomi 
Bant role plaved OT intelligence, eoopeiation, sym 
patby, etc, the burden of proof rests upon those 
who hold that warfare is an essential factor in the 
evolution of either animal or human gionps 

The gospel of force may have been 
elaborated and formulated in Germany, 
bnt it has been followed in practice, more 
or less, by all “strong” nations. 

The Prison System of the Philippines 

MValter H. Dade writes in the Delinquent 
to tlte effect that the Prison System oi the 
Pllilippines consists of five large prisons 
and about forty provincial and sub- 
provtncial jails, which can hold altogether 
a population of about eight thousand. 

The prisoners are treated kindly and humanely 
Thry have reading-matter of vanons kinde, they can 
coavtrse freely with one another, they have writing 
prlvit^ps, BMual attendance and inspection, sports, 
gowss, and other activities to relieve prisoa 
monotony The good iinBoners who do industrial 
Brark share in the profits of the work Thelwahtg 
Fssal Colony contains one hnndrsd thonsaud acres, 
BSdtotidaiHaeethe best prtaoners are sent They 
pm send ibr their families, or get married, and live 
fMaSteHB plot Srhieh they cnKlvate. The guards 


are unarmed, and the prisoners wear civilian dothes* 
When the prison term expires the erstwhile pneonct 
keepiall the accnmnlated property, except that he 
must reimbnrse the government far the ectnol 
expenses entailed Even a life-termer can, by good 
condnet, work bis way ont antomaticolly in thirty 
years —The AmeneaaJouraalofSoaohgr 

This seems to be a humane aud leason- 
able method. 

“The Real Causa of this WwM War-” 

The Crists, au organ of the colored 
[faople of America, observes 

We trace the real cause of this world war to the 
despising of tlie darker races by the dominant groups 
of men, and the consequent hercr nvalnr among 
Cnropean untions in their effort to nse darker am 
backward people far purposes of selfish gam regard¬ 
less of the ultimate good of the oppressed ' 

World-wide Democracy the Basis of 
Permanent Peace. 

The Negro journal observ es*— 

We set perm inent peace onlv in the extension of 
the principle of goveinment by the consent of the 
guvernid, not simply among the smaller nations of 
Europe bnt among the nitives of Asia and AfTiLa,the 
Westein Indies and thi Negroes of the United States 

“The Great Hope for Ultimate 
Democracy.” 

It goes on to say — 

Despite the untoitnnate reiord of England, of 
Belginm, and of oni own I ind in dealing with colored 
peoples, SI e earnestly believe that the greatest hope 
for ultimate democracy, with no adventitious 
barriers of laci and color lies on the side of the 
Allies, with whom our country has become compa 
ntoninarms In justification of this belief wc point 
on the one hand to the splendid democracy of France, 
the reccntfreeing of oni fellow snfieiera in Rnssia, and 
the slow but steady advance of princi^s ofum- 
versaljustiie in the British Empire and in onr own 
land, and on the other hand wc point to the 
wietihed record of Germany in Africa and her preach¬ 
ment of antoirary and race snpenority 

While not dispuhng the correctness of 
the facts stated above, we are of opinion 
that the cause of democracy is likely to be 
best served by no section of the world’s 
ascendant peoples being allowed to feel 
that they are the absolute masters of 
mankind 

The Du^ of the American Negroes- 

Tbe Crists lays down the duty of the 
American Negroes thus 

We, therefore, earnestly am onr colored fUIow clti- 
sens tojoinbeartily in tbit ^ht for eventual world 
hberty, vre urge them to enliet in the army, to joia 
in the preeiiqg srork of ptovidiiig food tuppliet i to 
labor u all waye hr hand and Moaght tn increasing 



tbeeffitieiiqr oioaf coimtry. W« «q|« tbi* detpite 
ow Aen lympath; wttb tb« reatudabhi and deep* 
Mated tteliiig of rerott amoi^ NtgroM at the per- 
■iittnt ininlt and ditermiuiatioa to wbicb they are 
tnlgect and will be entdect even when they do their 
patriotic dnty 

Let ne, however, never forget that tbie country 
belonga to ne even more than to thoee who lynch, 
diefrancbiee and aggregate Ae onr country, il rightly 
demande onr whole-hearted deienee as well today 
as when with Cnspne Attncke wc fought for inde¬ 
pendence and mtb 200,000 black Boldine wc helped 
hammer out onr own freedom. 

JlUt Daoianda Cannot Wut . 

Bnt it also asserts emphatically 
Absolate loyalty in arms and in civil duties need 
not for a moment lead ns to abate out just com- 
plaints and just demands Despite the gratnitons 
advice of the white friends who wuh us to submit 
uncomplainingly to caste and peonage, and despite 
more timid and complacent sonls in onr own 
ranks, we demand and of right ought to demand 

1 The right to serve our country on the battle 
tidd and to receive traimng for such service, 

2 The right of onr best men to lead troops of 
their own race in batlle, and to receive officers' tram 
ing in preparation for such leadership, 

8 The immediate stoppage ot lynching 
4 The right to vote foi both men and women 
6 Universal and fiec common school training , 

6 The abolition of fim Crow cars , 

7. The repeal of segregation ordinances , 

8 Equal civil rights in all public lustitntions and 
movements 

These are not minor matters, Thqr are not matters 
that can wait They are the least that self respect¬ 
ing, free, modern men can have and live In asking 
these rights wc pretend to no extraordinary desert 
Wc are ordinary men, trained in ignorance, torced 
sometimes to crime, kept in poverty Vet even so, 
wc have biased a great red trail to freedom, stained 
with onr blood and sweat and a proof of our earnest 
ness Modern political and social righte aie not 
rewards of merit They are measures of protection 
and prerequisites to uplift The denial of them is denth 
and that our enemies and some of onr false friends 
well know 

Let our action, then, include unfaltering loyalty to 
oar country, unboundra efiort toward realising the 
larger, finer obyecte of this world battle of Ameiica 
and her allies , simultaneous with this and in further, 
stronger determination to realise world peace and 
Mif-govemment, let us insist that neither the world 
nor Amenea can be happy and democratic so long as 
twelve milbon Amencaas are lynched, disfranchised, 
and insulted—so long as millions of other darker 
fdk are exploited and^kiUed 

In earnest confirmation of this thought and 
action, we call on the twelve ndllion Negro 
Americana to nmte with as in a great and solemn 
festival beginning in August, 1919, which will be 
three hundred years after the permanent settlement 
of Negroes on the American mainland On that 
occasion, without exultation in the beginning of a 
shameful slaveiy, but with thankfnlness for the 
partial fall of its shackles, ist us meet and think 
and rqotce and dblemnly resolve on the threshold of 
oar fourth century in Amenea to go forward toward 
Freedom withont hesitation or compromise 

Thougb to some respects the Negroes 


treated mots Inttilitj aadenMlty 
Indians in India, tbeF MSe imxe j^itkal 
power than the peo^ of India. 

“UninofNaliam'' 

About the middle of May last^ tha fol* 
lowing cablegram was sent from BfestOd, 
U. S. A. ‘ ^'Minister Viviani iiS PraiMSi 
in an address delivered in this dty tmit 
evenmg, stated th&t he hoped to Me a 
union of nations of the world to preyfht 
a mad ‘autocrat’ from impenlhng the wed* 
Care of the entire universe.” whetetipofi 
the Philippine Review rightly comments gi 
follows 

Exactly what was actually meant Iw Ministie 
Viviani by “a union of nations" wc hesitate to 
construe Ifitisa step towards avoidance 
nations in interest of farther international ontragss 
or the prevention of *a mad antocrat' from jeopa^ 
dizing the welfare of the whole world, it shonid prove 
benehual to all mankind and the idea can never be 
over-praised But if it is confined to Europe aloML 
to the exilnsion of Africa, the Near and Far Bsa^ 
and, generally speaking, of all other still non Indmeil* 
dint or smaller or weaker countries, the matenaras- 
tion ot this nnion would greatly change scitber the 
present world status nor the dangn which tM 
powers concerned are lunfronted with The pnneipla 
open or underlying, whmh, in their own mtnest oM 
for the balance of power lu Enrope, has prom^d 
France, England and Russia together to feghtuermaiw 
can hardly warrant this union America’s prineipK 
ns enunciated by Wilson would mote properly te 
the one to prompt it The union as proposeo cannot 
operate in behalf of a certain portion only of the 
universe It should operate in behall and for tbs 
good ot thi whole of mankind Foi the latter’s wdfiue 
does not admit of any division whatsoever It h 
high time now for all the countries of the nnivttte to 
enjoy the same rights and stay together on the name 
plane of liiing The birth of this ideal is but the 
sequel of the snccessfhi efforts made by the French 
Kevolntion for the recognition of the egnal rights of 
all men Minister Viviani s ideas as to the uidoa 
of nations can only be trne if it would bring all 
conntnes oi the world to the same higher 0aae 
of common life and life relations If men have the 
right to be equal, countries should also have that 
same right to be equal We cannot conceive of any 
nnion of nations if it is only to mean nnion M 
nations to qnell any very strong notion or the 
better sulnugate the weaker ones One of the bless, 
mgs of the present war is the definition of the 
attitude, more or less sincerer, of world powers as 
to nations’ respective rights to exist ns free statse^ 
be they small or great Belginm is impeisoaatiag 
in the present War toe small conutries of tbs worn. , 
If her merciless invasion bf Germany hasatonwd 
the sincere indignation of the greater powers bccMMM 
she was weslier, and if sneh step really was tabsn 
as a reliable indication of their rcadineai at any time 
to safngnard the rights of smaller coontties, Jtutt 
as they clMm to be defending those of Edgittm, uen 
the pnrpose is good But if the nttttMe of the 
powers towards Befoinm, England’s snppoviing 
of Beigmm, is simply becanie her own county mtf 
have DMt imperilled by the iavasioa and oecapa^ 



of AtkiMM by Germany, then the hope of tmall 
coa^teui lie* on a eaudy and slippery baaie and Ue 
chaace for materialisation can be bnt a conditional 
one. We therefore trust that Mimeter Viriani, in 
■Badins to this hoped for union of nationi, has 
hhnerely meant the promotion of the wellare of 
the WHOLB DNIVBKSB and that thie welfare 
eomprieea also that of the smaller and still dependent 
conntries. In this sense, the step would be one to- 
aratds the equalisation of peoples, similar to the 
eqnahsation of men as proclaimed and attained by 
the French RcTolution. May this forward move 
be a better future lor theWBOLBOP MANKIND 
emd may this be a chance for all conntries and 
peoples of the world to be happy and independent, 
and for the designs of the stronger for the subjuga¬ 
tion of the weaker to cease at once and forever, tor 
“the welfare of the entire universe" Fortunately, 
the presence of America in this possible union of 
nations is an assurance for ns smallei countries. 

SiqwnthionB and Democracy. 

There are some queer people who think 
that we ought not to have political power 
until we have got rid of our superstitions, 
&c., the underUing assumption and 
suggestion being that free peoples arc not 
superstitious. But that is not really so. 
For example, Mr. Lowthcr Peters writes 
in Pedago^al Semiaary 
The difficulty of uprooting old beliefs issogieat 
because they are usually incorporated or adapted by 
advancing lolture. There is a persistency m numan 
thought which is surpnsiug. Many revolutionary 
movements have taken place, but we have never been 
able to get rid of our past A study of350 girls of good 
American families, between seventeen and twenty-one 
years of age, reveals that the following taboos and 
mental ouKssions actually and frequently influence 
their conduct: (1) A silent wish made in passing a 
load of hay, or a piebald horse, will come true if y on 
do not meet cither one on the same day (2) To pick 
up a pin means good luck for the dav (3) To open 
an nmbrella in the houae means trouble (4) Tn put 
flowers on bed means a funeral (5) Never tell r 
dream or sing a song before breakfast (6) To spill 
■alt at the table or to leave a pair of scissors open 
means a qnorrel. (7) Give for eveiy pointed gift a 
penny bi return in order to preserve the friendship. 
(S) ifap on wood when boastiw There is niso a 
widespread and firm belief in the unlucky “13,’’ in 
“lucky’’or “nnlucky” days, in mascots, in “Fate,” 
“Destiny," “Guardian Anffes,” or in “pel feet Jonahs.” 
—The /oerican Journaf ofSocioloey 

Dmniiiion Statesmen and “the Indian 
Rapresentatives'*. 

la the course of a note on “India and 
the Dominions”, the Rerkw of Reviews 
writes in its editorial section entitled 
“Progress of the World”:— 

"We all know that die Indian delegatee to the 
Imperial War Conference won the golden opinions of 
thdr eoUeaguea, from the unanimous vote paeaed by 
theDotsimon representatives recommendiag India^ 
reWeeentatiou at all fUtnre Imperial Confiirencea 
The Prime Minuter paid them tritmte in the House of 


Commons, and annonneed that India would be re¬ 
presented in the Imperial WarCaMnete that were 
to be held. 

The Review then asks 

The question le: How did the Oomlidon atatee- 
tnen impress the Indian representatives 7 Sir S. P. 
SInha aaeures us that the Maharaja of Bikanir, 
SirJameeMeatonandhr, have been much struck by 
the cordiality and broadmindedness with which th^ 
have been received. “If autonomy within the 
Empire", said he,“was in the gift of die eelf-govemiog 
Domioiotu, 1 am sure that India would not have to 
wait very loug. ’ That does not eonnd ns if the 
Dominions want to rule India—as many Indians 
fear. 

Sir S. P. Sinba assured the Review of 
Reviews, that is to say, some one repre¬ 
senting that very useful periodical, "If 
autonomy witbia the empire was in the 
gift of the self-governing Dominions, I am 
sure that India would not bare to wait 
very long." In the apocryphal story told 
by Mr. A. N. Chaudhuri at a Calcutta 
Home Rule League meeting Sir R. lichen, 
Canadian Premier, is reported to have told 
Sir S. P. Sinha, “yon ought to get self- 
government this evening.” E^ven anti-Home- 
Rulers will find that there is some resem¬ 
blance between what Sir S P. Sinha is 
reported to have said in England and the 
words put in the mouth of Sir R. Borden in 
Mr. Chandhnri’s stor^. Until S. P. Sinha 
contradicts the Review of Reviews, ae 
may be permitted to believe that, though 
Mr. Chaudhuri’s story must not be hdd 
to be correct literally and in its historical 
setting, it did convey a generally correct 
impression of the attitude of some colonial 
statesmen towards India as indicated in 
the presence of Sir S. P. Sinha and the 
other delegates. 

But we must tell our countrymen not 
to put too much trust in the words of 
statesmen. 

Inmans and die Defence Force- 

The Review of Reviews has under its 
present editor consistently pleaded for 
justice to India: and therefore we find 
it able to take a right view of the absence 
of enthusiasm dirolayed ^ Indians in con¬ 
nection with the Defence Force. It says 
CoaliM and CmduatM. 

Indian ^nion recently Kored a great triumph 
when the Goverament of India prohibited the re- 
crnitment of indentured labour. Mr. Auiten Chamber¬ 
lain gave, last month in the Houm of Commoni, an 
undertaking that thie syetem will aot he revived. 
We take the explanation given bv the Indian 
authontiee to mean that the rabonreri who would 
have gone ont of India to enrich planteri will be 


bl mu, & J^irale 

» .4m«d t)>eotlttt4>7talcl acwdfile iiKf that only 
’ 300 l&di^ had[ come forwara to join the Defence 
'Foicethattte Oovernnient if creating. There- wac 
not a word to eicplaih wlqr the reaponee has been ao 
~ ‘ '■ beunie the anthorities have 




aame terms as Europeans. How can Indians feel 
anycnthnsiasmifthey are not to hold commissions 
' rreo - in a Toinnteer fone, let alone the Regular 
-Army, and If B. A.’s and M. A.’b are regnitM to 
serve at km than £1 a month ? The Indian Govern¬ 
ment does not-even seem to realise that the.sncress 
ofvolnateering depends very largely upon making 
training available for the patriotic volunteer near 
hk place of residence. Let the anthorities treSt 
our Indian fellow-subjects generously, and we are 
sure that there will be a warm response from India’s 
manhood. 

Both in England and in India it has 
been repeatedly observed that there was 
more ea^mess to untilize for the war the 
mythical “hoarded wealth” of India than 
her full man-power. So we find that a 
hundred times greater and more multifari¬ 
ous efforts were made to raise the Indian 
war-loau than were and are being made 
to obtmn recruits for the Indian section 
of the Defence Force. Officers of Govern¬ 
ment in everjjr province manifested a cold¬ 
ness which indicated that the^ would not 
be sorry if the movement failed. Anglo- 
Indian papers have taunted Indian leaders 
on their failure to raise even 6,000 men. 


Irish in and tbS adtmisibibol ■- 
Sign dele^tes to the Irish contai- 
tion for Ihe framing of a t/Skm of self- 
government for Ireland, cannot be under- ' 
stood without a knowlragei^ thejcondi- 
tion of Ireland. On this 
Opinion writes 

The choice of a Sinn Feiner, nerving tiottisi misom 
as member of Parliament for an IrSh conafetufenigr 
caused no surprise to the London iVeiPS. fevtand .tci- 
day, it s»s, is filled with '‘n.paBBioa of indfenatiiMi” 
ngainst England unparalieled for a generati^ The 
admission of Sir Edward Carson, leader ofthe IRsttr ' 
rebellion, to the Lloyd George miidetty, after 1^. 
execution of the leader of the Dublin rebdlioa, iHfe . 


been a trump card to the Sinn Pein otgane- Brii^ j 
it is necessary to point out that the British centw 
has rendered it practically impossibk to give - 
presentative summaries of Irish opinion outside m 7- 
the organs of Ulster nnd the organs of the orthodox 
Horne Knlc party under Redmond. The oiganp of’ 
Sinn Pein are printed Iw stealth to some extent 
NeverthelcsB,observe8 the London Aeiv8,it has become 
the representative Irish party, there being serious 
talk ofn project to have all the Redmondites resign. 
The explanation of the fact that Hume Rule Itdaiid - 
has gone over to the party of violence and mmt be 
held down by an army stated in the London Boat 
to he 150,000, is explained in varions wMe, accord¬ 
ing to the point of view of the English daily one 
consults. The one established fact seems to be t^t 
the British bayonet does not quite suppress risings, 
riots, displays of the'flag of the lost republic. At 
for the effort to obtnin recruits for the war, the thiim 
is such a joke that the London Post mgts imme^ 
ate conscription.' 


But the demand for this very small number 
to be trained in the course of one year, for 
the defence of a country inhabited by 315 
millions, itself showed that in the opinion 
of Government there was no urgency or 
emergency, and that even if 6,000 men 
were trained'at the end of twelve months 
from September next, they could hardly 
be considered to have perceptibly im¬ 
proved the military position of India. 

We have access to British papers. Can 
Government say that before Keuter was 
permitted to send the “laconic telegram,” 
they took any of the various steps taken 
in England before conscription was resorted 
to to obtain recruits of which we have read 
in British papers 7 Were even those steps 
taken which were taken in India in the 
case of the non-Indian section of the 
Defence Force ? It is only very recently 
that official recruiting committees have 
been formed. Let os see bow they set about 
tbeir.busiohss. 

CoiiilitioB of Ireland* 

The ftdl ^go^icaaoe of the general and 
. uoco^tipmf ptufdoo granted to all 


German bapreisioiis of dia Irish SHualioa, 
Quotations from Berlin dailies on the subject of 
the Irish situation are not permitted in London 
newspapers. The censorship in London teems to be 
exercised through the war ofSce which has ruled 
that paaea^es in general articles dealing with mili¬ 
tary situations ninst be submitted to its jutement 
before publication. Ireland heiim held by a Britisb 
army of occupation under GenerhlSir Bryan Mahon, 
comes within this rnliiig. All Sinn Fein organs come 
uoder the “seditions” class as defined by the Wax 
Office in London. The result is a state of tUngs 
painted in somewhat dramatic fashion by l£e 
Vossisebe Zeitung (Berlin), and as- the British War 
Oflice permite no exportation of German diulUet to 
this country, wc must depend upon scraps trandated 
into Italian Socialist dailies and Swiss pro-German 
organs. Even the comments of the London Natioa 
upon the Irish situation have not been available of 
late, owing to the ban upon its exportation. Private 
letters sent abroad from Ireland arc opened in the 
post office. In spite of the difficnltiee in the way 
of arriving at the facts, certain details can he srt - 
down by putting together revelations supplied in 
British dauies and inferences in continental Ennipeail 
dailiea. Thus, there is no donbt abont the tnagnttudC 
of the recent riots in Dublin and in Corik. Rtbd 
embkmt were displayed lately in both tifose ddea,- 
The orders of the military mkr in Ireland, who, to 
all intents nnd pnrposes, has snpentded'lhe efeii 
government, are neqnentiy set at flat d^nee. fie 
cannot prevent altiigetber tiic hrddliig of meedpgi. 
Even large proceenoas now snid tbm wend 
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UI#(U|h liitb town* before the military can. be 
caimoiifdIn.tafficieiit Streagth to disperse tbem. 

' Weit«ra Narrowiwu latdleetual 
Vlnon< 

\ ' This year’s Annual Presidential Address 
to the Cflassical Association was delivered 
1>7 Viscount Bryce, and has been published 
in the Fortnightly Review. It is entitled 
“The Worth of Ancient Literature to the 
Modern W orld.’’ It is a valuable address. 
But in some passages it suffers from the 
unconscious arrogance of occidentals and 
their narrowness of culture and intellectual 
vision. We will give a few extracts. 

1. Greece and Rome are the well-springe of the 
Intellectuai life of all civilized modern peoples. Prom 
tbem descend to ns poetry and-philosophy, oratory 
and history, sculpture and architecture, even 
(through Bast Roman or so-called “Byzantine” pat¬ 
terns)' ptdnting. Geometry, and the rudiments of 
-tile sciences of observation, grammar, logic, politics, 
law, almost everything in the sphere of the nnman- 
istic sniject is, ezerat religion and poetry inspired hy 
religion, are part of their heritage. One cannot explore 
the first beginnings of any of these sciences and arts 
without tracing it back either to a Greek or to a 
Roman source. All the forms poetical literature has 
taken, the epic, the l;rric, the dramatic, the pastoral, 
the didactic, the satiric, the epigrammatic, were of 
their inventing; and in all they have produced 
examples of excellence scarcely ever surpassed, and 
fit to be still admired and followed by whoever seeks. 

Among the “civilized modern peoples’’, 
are the Hindus, Chinese, Arabs, Persians 
and Japanese, or some of them, included, 
or are they not ? If none of them arc in- 
dnded, wuat is the definition of “civilized 
people’’ ? If any of them are, arc Greece 
and Rome the well-springs of their intel¬ 
lectual life 7 In exploring “the first begin¬ 
nings of any of -these sciences and arts,’’ 
enumerated above, do modern savants 
trace it back either to a Greek or to a 
Roman source ? Does not European civi¬ 
lization owe anything to Egypt, India or 
Aralna 7 

Lord Biyce tells ns further: 

2. Secondly. Ancient classical literature is the 
common possession, and, with the exception of 
toe Bible and a very few mediaeval writings, 

only common possession, of all civilized peoples. 
Every well-educated man in every educated conntry 
is emeeted to have some knowledge of it, to have 
teaa the greatest books, to remember the leading 
cbwacters, to have imbibed the fundamental ideas. 

Again we ask, who are meant by the 
expression “all civilised peoples ’’7 There 
are civilised peoples and well-educated men 
vrbo.do.not know Latin and Greek. Of 
course, by anment classical literature Lord 
Bryce means only the literature of ancient 
Oneoe and Rome. 


S. Thirdly. Ancient History is. toe key to all 
histon,'n6t to politicsl history only, but to toe 
record also of the changing thoughts And bdleb of 
races and peoples. Before the sixth century B. C. 
wc have riot oiuy patriarchal or miiftaty monarchies. 
It is with the Greek cities that political institutions 
begin, that different forms ofgoverqment take shape, 
that the conception.of responsible citizenship strikes 
root, that both ideas and institution germinate and 
blossom and ripen and decay,. 

By Ancient History Lord Bryce means, 
of course, Greek and Roman history. The 
political ideas and institutions of Greece 
and Rome cannot be too highly valued ; 
but we cannot admit that their history is 
the key to all history, nor that it k the 
key to “the record also of the changing 
thoughts and beliefs of races and peoples’’ 
in a very inclusive sense. For Greek and 
Roman history does not explain the chang¬ 
ing thoughts and beliefs of the races and 
peoples who professed Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, and formed the majority of man¬ 
kind. 

There is reason to think that republics 
existed in India in the sixth century B. C., 
if not earlier. 

Re-establishment of Liberty throughout 
the World. 

Speaking at the Belgian Independence 
Day Feast at Queen’s Hall in London Mr. 
Lloyd George gave a caustic reply to Dr. 
Michaelis, the new German Chancellor. In 
course of the speech the Premier said 

“I don't want Germans to harbour delusions, that 
they are going to put us out of this fight till liberty 
has been re-established throughout toe world.” 

We hope liberty will be re-established 
throughout the world, including India. 

International lUght and Justice in 
the World. 

Mr. Lloyd George is reported to have 
concluded his recent Queen’s Hall speech 
as follows 

Every British, American and Portnguese soldier 
knows that he is fighting side by side with others for 
international right and justice in toe world, and it is 
that growing conviction more than the knowledge of 
our vast unexhausted resources, which gives toem 
and uB heart to go on fighting to the end knowing 
that the future ot mankiud is onr trust to maintain 
and defe'nd (lond cbeers). 

May it be hoped that “every Britkb, 
American and Portuguese soldier” and 
citizen will insist on the ideal and standard 
of “international right and justice in the 
world” being tihe same in India as else¬ 
where 7 May it be hoped that the ailUed 
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nations will actiTcly remember that the 
people of India form part of mankind 
and that the future of mankind indudes 
the future of India ? 

Languages in the Philippines. 

The Present population of the Philip¬ 
pine islands is 9,838,700. The total num¬ 
ber of native languages and dialects 
spoken there is 87. This does not include 
manjr unknown dialects. * The number of 
linguistic groups alone is 43. The exis¬ 
tence of so many languag<'s and dialeAs 
has not,—will Anglo-Indians believe it ?— 
stood in the way ol the Filipinos’ obtain¬ 
ing responsible self-government. Of course, 
English is the lingua franca, which is the 
case in India too. According to the cen¬ 
sus of 1911, in India theie are 220 lan¬ 
guages and dialects including 3S minor 
dialects. The number oi the speakers is 
nearly 313 millions. As the population of 
India is more than 31 times that of the 
Philippines, wc should not have been dis- 
quali&ed for self-rule even i( we had S7 x 31 
or 2,007 languages and dialects in our 
midst, instead of which wc have only a 
paltry 220 ' The figures for the Philippines 
are taken from the latest census of that 
archipelago. 

Residential institutions and the poor. 

We have said again and again in this 
Keview that, though we arc not blind to 
the adrantagis of residential schools 
and colleges, the residential s> stem being 
expensive IS not suited to the (ircumstan- 
ces of poor stndeiils, and they arc the 
mniority in India. \Ve in Imti.i want 
schools and colleges broadcast ovei tbc 
whole country in as maiu towns and 
villages as can alTonl to establish and' 
maintain them with or without .state and 
municipal aid. Even iii so wealthy 
country as the United Slates ol America, 
the advantages and need ol iion-rcsidential 
universities have been felt. Wc read in 
the Report of the Commissioner of Ikluea- 
tion for the year ended June 30, 1915, 
Vol. I, page 45 : 

‘The (Icvelopment of State universities h.i8 been 
Kcognized ns n fine forward sweep of democratic 
education, but the matuap.il university is now mak¬ 
ing a strong nppeal iur support on the ground that 
li IB still more democratir. It oRri s higher edncaliun 
to the youth of the city, who can bre at home more 
economically than avray . 

"The organization of the Association of Urban 
Universities at Washington last winter emphasizee 
the growing importance of this problem. State legis- 
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latloa hat been nnaljmed so that *«? city «n sadly 
find what etatntory changes need to be made u order 
to permit taxation lor a municipal 0*"2 

Btill leads in numbers, nniversitim at Toledo and 
A1n*on toTiDj; bceu opened in nddition to ^tbat w 
Cincinnati, tlie pioneer as a real municipal univ^ltT* 
The way is bemff paved for eudi a univeriitT in 
Detroit, a city eminently fitted to support sttCn Utt 
institution." 


One College or School for Two Sell 
of Students. 


The following resolution was accepM 
at a meeting of the Calcutta University 
Senate held on June 9th last: 

"That a Commitlct of wen be appointed to 
enquire into the working .'iiid elfects of the systems 
introduced in some of the Ai ts and Science Colleges 
in Calcntta last sissiuii, uudir whieh different seta 
of Ciasses arc litld in the course ol the day, and to 
submit to the Stnalt a full repoit oil the Bnbject.” 


It IS well-known that in most provinces 
of India there is not sufficient accommoda¬ 
tion in the colleges for all the students 
who desire to be educated. Instead of 
turning away students from thdr doors 
some Calcutta colleges, therefore, held last 
session classes for one set of students 
during the usual college hours, and again 
duplicate classes for a different set of 
students in the morning hours before ten 
and in the afternoon and evening. This 
is the practice to be enquired into. It is 
well-known that according to our in¬ 
digenous system ol education, students 
were and are taught before and after mid¬ 
day. This practice being suited to the 
climate is good for the heaith. Even under 
the Western system of education, in 
Medical and Law College, and in the case 
oi some Calcutta University arts lectures, 
classes are held in the mornings and even¬ 
ings. Therefore, if some arts and scientt 
colleges teach diflercnt sets ol students in 
diEleient parts of the day,—if they utilize 
the morning, mid-day, afternoon and 
evening hours, the practice itself, apart 
fiom other considerations, cannot be 
condemned. On the contrary, if a college 
built for and meant to teach, say, 500 
students, can in this way teach a thou¬ 
sand, we ought to encourage the extension 
of the system. Of course, if a double set 
of students have to be taught, the staff 
must be increased to as great an extent as 
may be needed, so that no professor, 
lecturer, tutor, demonstrator, elerk or 
librarian m^ be overworked. Proper 
sanitary and disciplinary arrangements 
should also be made. 
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The adopitoa of this plan of doplieate 
cUuHMs in a poor country like India, not 
ptdjr for colleges but for schools as veil, 
is bound to greatly increase our teaching 
omcity without our having to build 
aaditional college and scbool buildings. 
Of course, where and when the money is 
easily lortlKoming, new institutions may 
be cstablisbed. But even then, we may 
very well ask ourselves, why not use for 
tea or twelve hours instead of only for 
£re a huilding which has cost thousands 
or lahhs ? Not to utilize a building to the 
full is to throw away money. This ought 
not to be done anywhere, and least of 
all in a poor country like India. We do 
hope, therefore, that, wherever possible, 
this duplicate plan will be adopted. 

In_ UK Uiutcd States oi America this 
plan is known as the Gary Duplicate IMan. 
In that wealthy country the scheme 
originated with William A. Wirt, Supeiin- 
tenaent^ of Schools, at Gary, a town near 
Lake Michigan, According to the London 
TVmes’ Educational Supplement, No. SI, 
Nov. 2,1916, p. 189, it “has roused intense 
interest throughout the States.” The 
Times says: “To give eflect to this scheme 
all that seemed necessary was to count 
each school as available for double the 
number of pupils for which it was original¬ 
ly intended.why should these fine and 

expensive buildings remain empty in 
the late afternoons and evenings ? The 
community must get the full value of 

its money. .The school buildings are 

open from early morning till late at 
night.” The Times, of course, insists that 
“we must discriminate between increased 
school hours and increased hours for 
teachers.” We also do not want teachers 
and professors to be overworked. The 
staff, as we have said above, must be 
proportionately increased. 

In England many poor children leave 
school at 14. In order to give them a 
more complete education it has been 
proposed to teach these children until they 
are 18 during half the period of the usual 
daily school hours. Regarding these sug¬ 
gestions, The Times observes: “If any thing 
IS to come of the proposals for half-time 
work between the ages of 14 and 18, the 
arrangements would be greatly facilitated 
by a system under which there could be a 
ven wide range of alternative times at 
which pa^cnlar subjects may be studied. 
Toert Sflouftf beettify momitjig counes^ 


middle of the day courses, afternoon 
courses and perhaps evening courses.” 

The plan which in wealthy Bn&iand 
an aristocratic paper like the Times 
supports for the particular needs of 
England, poor India should certainly 
adopt for her particular needs. 

In wealthy America the Gary Duplicate 
Plan has not been confined to Gary. It 
has been and ia^being tried and adopted 
elsewhere, too. For instance, we read 
id the Report of the Commisrioner of 
Education, U. S. A., for the year ended 
June 30, 1915, Vol. I, p. 26, that in New 
Vork City, “after less than a year of trial, 
those who control the finances u^ethe 

adoption of the plan for the whole city. 

The attitude of those who view the school 
ehieffy from the angle of costs is illustrated 
in the following program announced by 
the controller 

1, Tbe total elimination of any increaK in the 
budget ot the board of education for 1016. This 
means a saving of about 4,000,000 dollars." 

The plan has its critics in America. 
But as it has succeeded in some towns 
there, and has been recommended by the 
Times for adoption in England for a parti¬ 
cular purpose, we should also give it atrial 
to see whether it will serve our purpose 
or not. We should also ascertain whe¬ 
ther in Calcutta, where tried, it has shown 
any defects. If the defects are remediable, 
the remedies should at once be applied. 
But under no circumstances should such a 
promising plan be given the go-by until we 
have tried our best to make it successful. 

Congress and Moslem League Poliffes 
also Tabooed. 

At a recent meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in reply to the Hon. 
Mr. Manmohandas Kamji Government 
stated that the Education Department 
circular of the Bombay Government dated 
7th June, 1917, preventing students firom 
attending political meetings did apply 
to all political meetings mclnding those 
where the question of self-Government as 
propounded by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and Moslem League is discussed. 

This ought to please those few Bengal 
Moderates who wanted very much to be 
“rallied”,—including a certain poragia- 
phist in the Betake who wished a cer¬ 
tain veil to be lined. The curtain has been 
raised now. Audio! what is the ri^t 
that meets the gase ? 
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IVhat b • YcBcwPaptr? 

A yellow paper js that wfaoM real col* 
onrmaybe graj^bb, blaish, or brownish 
white, bnt which appears yellow to a 
jaundiced eye. 

A Comtiliilional view of die Internments. 

Sir N. G. Chandavarkar was never an 
extremist and he is not a Home-Ruler. And, 
thereiore, .the view that he takes of the 
recent Madras internments ought to be 
carefully considered by Anglo-Indians and 
others who think that Mrs. Besantand 
Messrs. Arundale and Wadia have been 
quite properly interned, lu the course of a 
letter to The Times of India, Sir N. G. 
Chandavarkar says 

It followi from thsie conBideratiotu oitbeionsti- 
tutiooal histofy oi Uiituh Indian Itgialation that, if 
the Bxerntive (lovernment takib by meaua oi an A(.t 
special and summary powers oi absolute discretion 
couched in tlie widest teims from the la'gislatnre for 
a limited Direct and with a special intention, and 
then applies those powers to a case going bi^oud 
that oqect and intention, then that Government acts 
nnconstitnticinally 

The statement of Olneits and Reasons of the De¬ 
fence of India Act and toe speeches of the Viceroy and 
the Home Member (who was in charge of the Bill, 
daring its passage in the Impeiial Legislative Conned) 
explained that as an emergency Wai-meusure it was 
virtually directed against two classes of offenders (1) 
those assisting the enemy during the Wai and (2) 
anarchiste and revolutionaries, like those on the Paci¬ 
fic Coast, in the Par East nr in India itself who, 
taking advautage of the circnmstances created by the 
war, attempt to foment discontent among or hatred 
between the diflerent classes of hib Majesty’s subjects 
The constitutional principle, therefore, applies that, 
though the language of the Act is wide so as to apply 
even to persons other than those felling within the two 
classes mentioned, yet its operation mnstbe limited 
tothose two classes only It is not the case against 
Mrs Besant and her two colleaguis that they fall 
within those two classes 

The case against them is that they have condneted 
a political agitation lor lelbrms in the internal admi¬ 
nistration by ‘miEchievons” methods likely to be pre 
judicial to public safety Let us assunic it to be so 
and concede for the sake of argument in favour of 
Government that, having regard to the critical times 
through which the Empire is passing, the summary 
power of internment conferred by the Art on the Bze 
entive should be exercised without regard to the cons- 
Gtntional principles discussed above Even then, 
seeing that the pohtical agitation conducted by Mrs. 
Eesant was for internal reforms, her case, as the case 
ofeveiy person condneUng such agitation, stands on 
different grounds of the Constitution. Persons, who, 
other directly or indirecGy, enbarrses the Government 
in the prosecntion of the War and help the enemy, put 

tbemscllves at once by the very nature of their act as 

"alien enemies of Bis Majesty ‘outside the Constitu¬ 
tion* "—to nse the suggestive words of Mr. Chancel¬ 
lor’s question to Mr Chamberlain in Parliament. It 
IS otherwise with persons who condnet political agi¬ 
tation for internal reforms. Before thsy can be hod 
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tohdvt pat tbemaelvis "outside the ConstHutioa'’ 
and to have attracted to themselves hy their methods, 
however mischievous, the penal consequeners of a ' 
drastic measure, like the Defence of India Act, their 
case must be tested by certain considerations which 
have become the rccognlKd though unwritten ruke 
of Gonetltutional movements. And that upon the prin* 
ciple recogniitd by the Goveinmeut of India itself that 
in constitutional matters the letter of a written law 
IB not so important as broad unwritten principles 
recognised by usage (see the Miuute of the (governor- 
General's Council, dated, the BOth March1876, follow* 
lug Despatch No Bof the Govermncntoflndia oi the 
same year) 

In the course of a second article, 
Narayan says in cflect that if any agha* 
tion or agitators become mischievons or 
dangerous, the aloofness ot the Govern* 
ment from the people mnst be, to a great 
extent, held responsible for snch an undesi* 
rahle state of Ihinj^s, He is, theiefore, 
ot opinion that Government ought to 
associate with the agitators. 

Indian Politicians and Educatkuuitt. 

It has been dogmatically asserted by 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats that Indian 
politicians ought not to have anything 
to do with the solution of educationu 
problems, which ought to be dealt with 
solely by educationists. Gut unfortunately 
the bureancrats themselves^ are gnided 
mainly by political considerations in their 
cdncational measures and methods. As 
for onrselves, wc mean educated Indians, 
we have so many things to do to make 
our countiy what it ought to be, the num¬ 
ber of workers not being sufiBcicntly large, 
we cannot always specialize ; the same 
man has often to he a politician, a preacher, 
a social reformer, a journalist ana an edu¬ 
cationist. In the conrse oi his presidenthd 
address at the Bombay Educational Con¬ 
ference Sir N. G. Chandavarkar gave a 
very reasonable answer to the Anglo- 
Indian contention. He said 

Here, geneially apeaking, the professors aadfhe 
students tanght are not ol the same people. They 
have no common riligioua, social, and political inter, 
rsts outside the lolleges and university Socially 
and leligiously they hve apart The Indian student 
natuiolly feeffc nervous in opening his heart to hii 
English ptofessur lest he should be misunderstood. 
Also, by reason of the political lonsiderations impor¬ 
ted sharply since 1896, into the Indian Educational 
Service, making a distiuction between Bnnqieaa and 
Indian, and olio because of the pronounced views et 
some that the spread of higher education spells politi¬ 
cal danger to the British Empire, the Indian educated 
clatces ^st^ feat that the predominoore of education¬ 
al opinion in the government of our umvertities 
means the predominance of edneationuts who are ai 
much pohtieally biataed aa Indian politicians. The 
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Ikalt it not of Ui« Indioa politician itiiat he wiehetto 
have bis finger in ihe nie of uiilveruty coutroL TBc 
tioiversity proUem in India ha^ been made not by him 
done a “polit ical” problem. If Indian politiuans are 
to be excluded fiom univcrnity control. Cutopeans, 
irbovithout theniselii.i> knowing it, arc politicians 
in the guise of edncationists, would have to be exclu¬ 
ded. 

England (^ving In^ Her Best 

Englisbmen often say, and ibat some¬ 
times even in official reports and docu¬ 
ments that England must give to India 
her best. That does not mean that Eng¬ 
land must send out her best sons and 
daughters to India to render altinistic 
service there. It means that the men and 
the women of Great Britain who work 
in India mnst receive nil the highest sala¬ 
ries here as their rcmuiieratimi, un the 
ground that they are England’s best. But 
everv one knows that they arc not Eng¬ 
land’s best. Ill verv many eases they are 
not even equal to India’s last. I'lieieforc 
when at the Bombnv E<luc iti[i..al Con¬ 
ference Sir N (x. Chaudav.itkai oiisrt- 
ved that tiiougll it was ii'ie>.i'iiv that 
India should have only the liesi English 
profcssois to Uach our slurknts, these 
“best” men must not oust India’s liest 
professots. It was only when India her¬ 
self could not meet her own ttqnirements 
that England should come to her assis¬ 
tance. 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

After fighting fur India’s freedom fur 
threescore years, Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
venerable p.itriarch of India, had lieen 
eiyoying well-earned rest, and the love and 
reverence of his countrymen And now 
he has left us for other shores. But he 
has left behind for our benefit an example 
of unselfish devotion, of undying love of 
liberty, of strenuous and faithful service, 
of courageous and unflinching truthful- 
ntss^of thorough grasp of principles and 
details, of unflagging seal and persever¬ 
ance, of gentleness born of love, and of 
spotless purity of character in private 
and public life. It was not for political 
freedom merely that he hnd fought. The 
greater part of bis life was no doubt 
devoted to political work and to the 
improvement of economic condition of the 
people of India ; but the eailicr part of 
tiis career was marked by a wider range 
of activities. He was a pioneer in the 
field of the education of gins and women, 
and established schools for them and 



Padabbai Narroji. 

worked tbcicin as an honorary teacher. 
With the help of I'liiicipal Patton, he 
organised the Students’ Literarp and 
Scientific Society, and started a fournal 
named the SUidents’ hihtnry Mistellapy 
in connection with it and was one of its 
most active contributors. “He started 
branches of this society under the name 
of the Dnyan Prasaraic Mandali for dis¬ 
cussions in the Gujarati and Marathi 
languages, and delivered lectures himself 
under the auspices of the Gujarati Dnyan 
Prasarak Mandali. 
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"He also took an active part ineBtabiiilb> 
ing the Bombay Assodation, the Framji 
Institute, the Iraiti Fund, the Parsi^ Gym¬ 
nasium, the llPidow Marriage Association, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In 1851 he started the Fast Guftar 
(Truth-Teller) as a Gujarati weekly and 
the organ oi the advanced and progressive 
views held by himself and other youngmen 
at the time,‘and edited it himself for two 
years with able coIleagues.|’ (Natesan’s 
Dadabbai Naoroji.) He has himself said iij 
"A Chapter of Autobiography” •— 

The bu OI iCTen years before I eventually cnint to 
England in 1RQ6, as one of tiie thiee who tatuc heri 
to establish the vtry first Indian firm of bubiocis in 
the City of London under the slylt of “Camn & Co 
were fall of nil sorts of lefornib, bousl. educational, 
political, religious etc Ah, those ytais ' 

rtmale Cdueation, Tree Association ol Women 
with Men nt pobla, s iinl ind other patlierings, 
infant behoois. Student's Literal} mid Stientihe 
bociety, hoeieties foi the Diilnsion ot Useful Know 
ledfte in the Vernneular, Pnrsi Utfoi ni. Abolition of 
Child Maiiiaifcs, Be Mariiagc of Widows amon,; 
Hindus, and Parsi Keliffions Reform Socielv weie 
some of the problems t iiklcd, niovLinents bet on foot, 
and institutions inaufiniated hv a baud of louuf; 
men ficsh from Cullt|;i, helped in some matters by the 
eldeis, and aided by lilt moral snpport and eueoui 
agement of such men as Sir Liskine Ptrrj, Piofesbor 
Patton, nnd others Snth were the first fruits of the 
English education given at the Elphinstone Collrge 
Yis, 1 can look back upon this part of my life with 
piule and pieasun , with the satisfaction of a duty 
performed that I owed to the people Yes, these ‘diys 
of my yonth' arc diar to me, and an unfailing source 
of happiness 

The greatest eient of my early career was my 
appointment as Professor of Mathematies and 
Natural Philobophy at my old, old Ihnn Mdta— 
Elphinstone Coliegt 1 was the first professor in 
India with the title of Elphinstone Piofessor 

To melt IS the dearest title, and honour above all 
honours It Is mv delight, and many a behool fellow 
andpnpilcall me “Uadabhai Professor” to this day 
Thus like all true reformers, he was 
convinced that reforms in dilierent depart¬ 
ments of human life are interdependent. 
It is not, of course, possible for anybody 
to be active in all fields of reform, or 
equally active in all; but otx may co¬ 
operate with active workers in as many 
spheres as may be practicable. 

The main facts m Dadabhai Naoroji’shfe 
are known to our educated countrymen. 
What is now required is a biography in 
English containing full details and a study 
of his character and pf contemporary prob¬ 
lems. A similar biography, bnt not so ela¬ 
borate, should be written in all the princi¬ 
pal vernaculars of India. His speeches, 
apera and other works should also be 
ronght together and published in one or 


two volumes. The editor should be able to 
leave out repetitions, and supply up-to- 
date statistics to bring out the full force 
of his arguments. 

The resolution to devote himself to the 
service of his country was made early in 
his life, lie has told us in his Chapter of 
Autobiography that when be was a child 
he was sent to a free school started by the 
“Native Education Society”. 

Tbi cdncation way thin entirely free Had there 
been the fees otthe pre<ii.nt d i} tov mother would not 
have been able to pay them Ihu iniidenthai made 
me an ardent advocate of fret edui<itiun and the piia- 
Liplc that everv child vbonld have tht opportunity of 
rctcivitm all the cdoeation it n capable of aewnmo- 
ting, whether it n born poor oi with a nilver epoon in 
Its month 

Aftir p isamg throogh the V irnacnlar and Eoglilh 
ediools 1 enUied the Llphinstone College Again the 
stars weit iavonrablc As in thi schools, tbcie were 
no fit On the lontinr), admittance to the college 
was to be obfaiiitd only by scholarships, one of 
which I was hirtunati enough to gam , 

As edncatinii oilvanccd, thought gradnolly 
developed itsell in riilieriut diiectious I realised that 
1 bad been i dueated it the expense of the poor, to 
whom I my sell lirbmged, so uiue'i so thnt some of my 
Kboiil boys laiUL liuni a will to do claesmate, a 
Ldiiia, one oi the lauiily with whom 1 was destmed 
subsequently to have so much to do in public and 
pi IV ate Ilk The thought develuped itself in my mind 
that IS mv cdueatiun nnd all the benefits aneiog 
therefi om tame irom thi people, 1 must return to 
them the best I bad in me 1 must devote myself to 
the SCI vice of the people While this thought was 
(liking shape there came in itiy way Clarkson on 
“The Slive Trade, and tlie hie of Howard, the 
philanthropist The die was cast T he desire of my 
life was to serve the yieople as opportunity permitted 

It ih a sad thought that many ol India’s 
sons aud daughters who could have 
become valuable servants of the Mother¬ 
land it they had received education, have 
not been able to do anything lor the 
country because of their ignorance. And 
sad, too, it IS to leflect that only a few of 
those who receive education devote their 
talents even partially to the doing of pnb- 
hc good. It is not merely those who 
receive free education or receive scholar¬ 
ships who are educated at the expense of 
the people, bnt even those who are edu¬ 
cated at the most expensive Government 
schools and colleges are indebted to the 
people for their education. A student of 
the Calcutta Presidency College pays a fee 
of Ks. 144< per annum, but the amonnt 
spent on his education in 1916-16 was Es. 
362-6-5 per annum. The Calcutta Medical 
College student paid Ks. 88-6-2 in 1816-16 
on the average, but the amount spent for 
him was Ks. 818-14-2. The figures per 
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ctndtat for the Sibpor Eogioeerinff Collefie 
vere siiDilarly Rs 66 and Ra. 784>li2>2. 
Bothawmany Ofthtm think of repaying 
the debt like Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’a "Swany.” 

IliBtoncally, of course, the expression 
Indian Home Rule was, as far as we are 
awaic, fiist used in India and the demand 
for "Home Rule” was made in the Modern 
Fertew in 1907, though it was certainly 
Afrs Annie Besant who brought "Home 
Rule’* within the ran^e of practical politics 
and made it a ringing ciy and a living 
issue. But the idea of complete autonomy, 
self-rule or Swaraj, vias older. When Mis 
Besant first made the Horae Rule cry 
resound through India, many leading 
Indian politicians thought that it was too 
much to ask for Home Rule and that the 
Indian National Congress could not suppoi t 
such a demand But it was evidently 
forgotten that, about a decade before, the 
greatest I’lcsidcnt of the Indian National 
Congress, Dadnbliai Namoji, hod in his 
presidential address formulated a demand 
for Swaraj which was not less but more 
than what the present-day Indian Home 
Rule Leagues ask for Dadabhai Naornji's 
demand was 

‘‘(1) Just u tile aduiinistralion uf tin United King 
doni in all nervirrs, dipBrtii».iit<i mil di.1 iih is in tin 
hands of the people tlnniselves ni that country, so 
ahonid we in India claitu that the administration in 
all temces, departments and details should be In 
the bands uf the people tliiiiis(lM.s uf India The 
remedy is nlniilutely ncttssaiy for the material, 
moral, intellectual, politiial, social industrial and 
every possible progress and welfare of the people of 
India (2) As lu the United Kingdon ami the colonies 
all taxation and kgislatioii Hid the power of spcii 
dine the taxes are in the hands ul tlie representatives 
of tne people of those connti les, so should al'o be the 
nghts of tne people of India ” 

It was in the year 1906 that he made 
this demand. Not the most moderate of 
Moderates criticised him then or after¬ 
wards. And "in the last year of his life," 
as the Bomb^ Cbronic/t correctly notes, 
Dadabhai Naoroji "declared with passion¬ 
ate insistence that India was now fit for 
self-government and gave whole-hearted 
adhesion to the Home Rule cause ’’ More¬ 
over, Indian Home Rule Leagues are 
working for the reforms demanded in the 
joint note prroared by the Congress and 
the Moslem league. There is, therefore, 
BOW no reasonable cause for any congress¬ 
man to say that the Indian Home Rulers' 
demands are immoderate. Of course, if 


any one for any reason considers the use 
of the words Home Rule inexpedient or 
unsuitable, he may use any other words 
he hkes. 

Anglo-ladians Invoke our Dead Leaden. 

For sometime past Anglo-Indian jour¬ 
nalists have been saying, it Mr. Gokhale 
had been living he would not have done 
this or that which the present-day agita¬ 
tors aie doing. Even the majority of the 
Public Services Commissioners have used 
his name to lend weight to their recommen¬ 
dations. All this IS quite safe to do ; for 
Mr. Gokhale will not contradict his 
postmortem admirers. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, too, has come in for 
his share of post mortem Anglo-Indian 
admiration and praise, though in the vast 
concourse of 75,000 persons who followed 
his body to the Tower of Silence there was 
not a single European. The Englishman 
has said "He was not a crude agitator 
of the type that threatens the peace of 
India today.” "If many others were like 
him, the argument for political advance¬ 
ment would be very much stronger.” 
When our leaders are alive they are neither 
praised nor supported by Anglo-Indian 
journalists, but when they are dead, some 
of them are praised on/y w order that 
theichy the living wotkers may be con¬ 
demned. For instance, the Englishman 
proceeds to observe that Dadabhai Naoroji 
was "deeply conscious of the fia.ct that 
years of apprenticeship should be passed 
before India could safely attain to that 
‘Swaraj’ whose banner he unfurled at the 
Congress of 1906.” But the fact is, he 
declared, when he had passed his ninetieth 
year, that India was fit for self-govern¬ 
ment, and he supported the Home Rule 
cause, too. 

In order to show that no crude, mis¬ 
chievous, or dangHous amf Ator of India 
today says anything stronger than what 
Dadabhai Naoroji said long ago, the 
Bombay Chronicle quotes the following 
passage from a speech delivered by him to 
the electors of North Lambeth in 1904: 

"What had been the remit of the nonfalhlment of 
this long senes of promises ? The sjrstem of greed and 
oppression stilt obtaraed in the Government of India; 
the conntry was being selfisblj exploited for the sole 
benefit of Englishmen , it vras uowly hnt snidy 
being drained of its wealth, for no conntry in the 
worm conld withstand a drain of from 80 to 40 
millions sterling annually such as India wasaow 
snbjcctcd to: Its power of prodnetion was dmiiaisl^ 
leg, and its people vrere dying of hunger b7 the adi- 
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Ki^- What'^ 
aia^iinoatt Maetionarx 'palk; aow heiag panned 
% Lord Cnreon, the tipciitt of atepi.to traiMfonii 

- jiiidteTolntlDniiein a peweful manner the prcMnt 
cell and diiaitrohi ajrmv of Goeernment lo ae. to 
enable the people themeelrea to take their fuO and 
prc^ ahare M the adminietration of the affaire of 

,-tharconntrt. Lord Canon bai deicribed India os 

- the piyot olthe Britiah Bmpire. India conld not be 
content «itb the preaent atate of affaire and he 
rearneatl; appealed to the people of Great Britaio 
id themaelTea compel the Goeernment to redeem the 
proniaeaao often made andtoaecure for India real 
iaelf'Governnient: aubject of courae to the uara* 
imonntc; of Great Britain.” (Cheera.) 

We xemember, too, that when in 1905 
be spoke at the International Congress of 
Social Democrats at Amsterdam as the 
representative of India, he used some very 
strong whrds, such as “plunder," 
“oppression,” &c., which present-day 
agitatora do not use. • 

Meanwhile let ns all remember and 
follow the “word of affection and devotion 
for my country and countrymen” which he 
has left ns: 

“Be united, peraevere, and achieve aeU-governmeat, 
ao that the milliona now pcriahing by poverty, 
famine and plague and the acorea of milliona that are 
atarving on acanty aubsiatence may be aaved and 
India may once more occupy her proud poaition of 
yore among the greateat and moat civilized natidna 
of the world.”—Coogreaa Preaidential Addreaa, 1906, 

Raisiiig False Issues. 

Some weeks ago The Bengalee published 
a leader which was meant to throw ridicule 
and cold water on the Home Rule agita¬ 
tion. Subseqnently it published another 
article intended to undo the mischief done 
by the first one. And if an Associated Press 
tdegram can he depended upon, Babu 
Surendranath Banerjca, has repudiated the 
authorship of the first article. It should 
be understood, therefore, that the com¬ 
ments which we are about to make are not 
directed either against Babu Surendranath 
Baneijea or the usual political views of 
the Bengalee. 

As we have mislaid the copy oi the 
Bengalee which contained the kader in 
question, we shall refer to its contents 
in a general way from memory. It was 
suggested therein that before demanding 
Home Rule the country should make 
progress in the direction of social reform 
ana sodal purity, attention should be 
paid to the mvate character leading 
phb%men, education Apnld be imjpeoyed 
iuid spftad mote widely, the eemd^on eA 
JthelMkkwttfddlisaeBi^^ imprutad,. 




ottm wbaifea rafawd and thtit 
app^rance in public aad partimpation in 
public movementsaecdred, dUr. 

We quite agree that alt these tilings 
should be done, and hare repaatril^ CaUm 
attention to these matters in this. Keview. 
What we otqect to is the demand that, We 
should carry out all these improvea^sts. 
and reform before we ask for s^rttle. ObF 
objection is based on various teascKini;': 
The first is that all reforms are inteidiepea^ 
dent, and if we are to proceed far in aiqy . 
direction, we mnst have political power.;' 
The second is that neither social reformy ; 
nor educational progress, nor any other 
item in the presenption of the writer in 
the Bengalee, is a definitely fixed quanti^ 
of which the accomplishment or attain¬ 
ment can be measured. Is there any coun¬ 
try, free or not, in which no social reform 
is necessary ? Is there any free country 
in which society is perfect ? When tiie 
countries which are now free entered oa 
their career of freedom, as we now aspire 
to do, had they thoroughly accomplished 
the work of soaal reform, secured complete 
social purity, raised the most backward 
classes to a position of equality with, 
say, the middle class gentiy, found means 
to educate all boys and girls, emancipated 
and enfranchised their women and obtained 
for themselves the leadership of public men 
who were all saints in their ^blic and 
private lives ? The little of history that 
we have read does not enable us to answer 
these (questions in the affirmative. We 
know in the best communities, societies, 
nations, &c., that have yet yxi'sted on 
earth, there have been and are defects. 
The third reason for our objection is, 
therefore, this, that neither the Bengalee’s 
writer nor anybody else can definitely 
fix the point or stage after arriving , at 
which along a certain line of progress a 
people may be entitled to claim sdf-ruk. 
But unless this is done, however great our 
social, educational or other non-political 
progress may be,theBez|g'a/ee’5 writer may 
repeat his formula from his high pedestal 
and go on saying, “Make further progress, 

O ye degraded fellows, before yon can 
demand Mf-rule.” 

Ifsodety be compared to the human 
body, man and . woman may be i^kesi 
of as its two sides. If in acouat^ the. 
women are ignorant and unable for other 
reasons also to btii)^ - about national 
wd{ate,w« may say lfiat sodety is likea 
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penon with one eye sightless, one ear deaf, 
one hand paralysed, &c._ But if a man be 
in deplorable condition, do we tell 
him that he must not see, bear or act with 
the limbs or organs which he possesses 
unless and until he is able to recover the 
use of the disabled limbs or organs ? India, 
of course, is not exactly sucb a country ; 
for here women ns a whole are not igno¬ 
rant or powerless though the vast majo¬ 
rity are in a pitiable condition: so are 
the majority of men. As for taking part 
in public movements or exercising political 
power, there have been many free and 
independent countries, where the position 
of women has not been such as would 
satisfy the Bengalee’s writer. 

If a -man’s wile be ignorant or unlit 
for appearing in public, sliuuld the man 
be also deprived ol the right ot doing 
what he is capable of, and must he also 
wear a veil and sit behind the purdah 7 

The writer says that Government ought 
of course, to educate the people, but the 
rest we ought to be able to accomplish 
ourselves. We do not quite see how we 
can do that unless we have political 
power. Our position is this. Social bet¬ 
terment (including imjprovement in morals) 
(greatly depends on education, social eleva¬ 
tion ot backward classes greatly depends 
on economic improvement and education, 
woman’s enfranchisement and emancipa¬ 
tion greatly depend on education, econo, 
mic improvement largely depends on edu- 
cation, and sanitary impruvement also 
partly depends on education. Education, of 
coarse, also depends on material progress, 
better health, &c., but wc do not want to 
make our remarks involved and intricate 
by bringing in these points of mutual 
dependence. 

Uow is a whole nation to obtain this 
education ? Wc know ol no modern coun¬ 
try which has practically got rid ol illiter¬ 
acy without the state moving in that 
direction. And the state has not moved, 
where it is not the embodiment of the 
national will. In India, too, the people will 
not as a whole or practically as a whole 
be educated until we have that “one form 

of government.where the ultimate con- 

trm is in the people.’’ And unless there be 
neat progress in education accomplish^ 
oythismeans, no adequate progress can be 
made in any other line ot activity. In the 
words of Dadabhai Naoroji, the remedy of 
Swartg I'is absojntdy necessary for the 


material, moral, intellectual, political, 
social, industrial and every possible pro¬ 
gress atHi welfare of the people of India” 
(Congress Presidential Address, 1906). 

It may seem to some that we have 
ascribed too great efficacy to education; 
we, of course, mean the real thing. Though 
we arc folly prepared to argue the point, 
we shall not, for the sake of brevity, do 
so now. We shall quote only a few autho¬ 
rities. Prof. Seligman writes in his Econo¬ 
mic Interpretation of Hainan Histoij, 
p. 132, 

"The more civilized the society, the more ethical 
Its mode of life, lint to become more civili/ed, to 
permit the moral ideals to percolate through con¬ 
tinually lower strata of the population, we must 
have an economic basis to render it possible. With 
eveiy nnpiovemenl in the mateiial condition of tlic 
gnat mass of the population tliere will be an 
upportnnity fur the unfolding ol a higher life , bat 
nut until the economic conditions ol society become 
lar uioic ideal will the ethical development of the 
individual have a free field for limitless progress ’’ 

Oil p. 120 of the same book the author 
says that “all progress consists in the 
attempt to realize the unattainable,—the 
ideal, the morally perfect.” But how can 
a nation form an idea of the ideal, the 
morally perfect, without the foundation 
of some education 7 

As regards the economic basis of mate¬ 
rial prosperity on which the edifice of 
social and ethical betterment has to be 
built, let us hear what Horace Mann, the 
great American educational reformer, 
says. 

“An ignuiant people not only is, but must be, a 
poor people. They must be destitute of sagacity 
and providence, and, ol course, ot competence and 
comfort. Ihe proof ot this does not depend upon the 
lessons of history, but on the cuuslitutlon of 
nature. No iichness of climale, no spontaneous 
productiveness of soil, no facilities fur commerce, 
no stores of gold or of diamonds garnered lu the 
treasuic ihaiubcis of the eaitli can confer even world¬ 
ly prospciity upon an uneducated nation. Such a 
nation cannot create wealth ot itself; and whatever 
riches may be showeied upon it will run to waste. 
The Ignorant pearl divers do not wear the pearls they 
win. The diatuond hunters are not ornamented by 
the gems th^ find. The miners for silver and gold 
arc not ennclied by the precious metals they dig. 
Those who toil on the most Imcuriaut sods are not 
filled with the harvests they gather. All the choicest 
productions of the earth, whether mineral or veget¬ 
able, wherever fiauud or wherever gathered, will m a 
short time, as by some secret and resistless attrac¬ 
tion, make their way into the bauds of the more ia- 
te]ll^t............l.et whoever will sow the seed or 

atner the fruit. Intelligence wdl consume the 

anquet.”—The Power of Comaton Schools to Bedeem 
the State trow Soeiol Vices aad Crimea, by Horace 
Mann,^p. 1350-41, U. 8. A. Bdncauoa Beport, 
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tile Muae paper from wkich we have 
^feted above, Horace Mann says that 
He great body of vioes and ciimea which 
Kweaddenand torment the community 
|py be dislodged and driven out from 
Bnongst us by such improvemeuts in 
piu’ present common school system as 
ire are abundantly able immediately to 
Bake.*' The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Bays that Horace Mann “was a believer 
In the indefinite improvability of mankind, 
and he was sustained throughout, in his 
work of reform, by his conviction that 
nothing could so much benefit the race, 
morally, intellectually and materially, as 
education.” 

Can the abolition of child marriages, 
and of enforced widowhood, and the re¬ 
moval of caste prejudices and restrictions 
be brought about without education 7 
Can the position of women be improved 
without education ? But education itself 
depends ou the possession oi political 
power. 

We do not, of course, say that we are 
to sit idle with our hands folded and do 
nothing until wt. have got political power. 
Let us by all means do what we ought to 
and can do m our present condition. We 
have constantly urged people to do so. 
And, however little the nonpolitical acti¬ 
vity in the country, it is by no means 
absolutely negligible; and tiherc is more 
and more of it every year. And many 
Congressmen and Home-Kulers are to be 
found iu the fields oi educational, social, 
and industrial work, too. 

There are some immoral men among 
those who are prominent on our platiorins. 
But it would be wrong to say or suggest 
tbat^they form the majority or even a 
considerable minority of our public men, 
or are the most influential. We should 
undoubtedly try to eliminate them. But 
their existence cannot disqualify us tor 
Home Rule. There has never been a 
country which had not moral lepers among 
its prominent men. Not a few of the kings 
ananunisters of England led notoriously 
impure lives. Was there any demand 
from their contemporary journalists, that 
England should therefore cease to be self- 
ruling ? or that there should not be 
greater political freedom 7 When Pamdl 
and Sir Charles Dilke were found out, did 
the demand for Irish Home Role or the 
Enedish parliamentary system of Govern¬ 
ment cease ? 


We have our depnssed tiasses «o doubt. 
But in England, during its centuries of 
freedom, have the masses been in an ele- 
vated condition throughout ? How jpnnj 
years ago was it that General Booth 
created a sensation throughout the world 
by writing about Darkest England and 
the submerged classes there 7 Did England 
cease to have self-rule therefor 7 Do aot 
slums and the slum population exist to 
every big city in England ’ 

As for the condition of British women, 
it is still capable of vast improvement. 
The white slave traflic, the sweating i^-s. 
tern, die., have not passed out of living 
memory. Nor can ii he said that our 
women are in every respect worse of! than 
Western women. But England was and 
is a free country still 

As regards social purity, we do not 
claim that we arc better than other 
people; in fact we do not want to make 
any comparison at all. We only want to 
say that in many of the _ freest and fore¬ 
most western countries vice flannts itself 
shamelessly. But let us try to give some 
definite idea of vice in Great Britain. Only 
a few months ago Mrs. Fawcett contribu¬ 
ted an article to the Review of Reviews 
in which she pointed out that the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases published in March, 1916, gave 
it as a fact that the number of persons in 
the United Kingdom infected with venereal 
diseases cannot tali below ten per cent. 
of the whole population in the large cities. 
The illegitimate births per tbout^and births 
in England and Wales were 48 in 1876-1880 
and 40 in 1901-1903 ; in Scotland they 
were 85 lu 1S76-1880, and 61 in 1901- 
1905 ; in Denmark 101 in 1876-1880 and 
101 in 1901-1905 ; m Austri.a 138 in 1876- 
1880, and 141 in 1896-1900 ; m Germany 
87 in 1876-1880, and 84 in 1901-1903 ; in 
France 72 in 1876-1880 and 88 in 1901- 
1905 ; and so on. These are all indepen¬ 
dent countries, and possess representative 
government to a greater or less extent. 
We are sure they ought to vastly improve 
their morals, but we do not sm how the 
ioss of self-rule can possibly facilitate the 
work of moral reform in those countries. 

There are some papers in our coufitry 
which declare for prohibition and publish 
the advertisements of intoxicating Uquors. 
There are some papers which demand 
social parity ana pure private lives in 
public men and condemn aantches, but 
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pttblith tbe adverttsements and puflb oi 
tbtatres where women of ill-fame ate 
actresses and dance on the sta^^. We ate 
among the Sir Oracles ofthe writer in the 
Bengflee who demand Home Rule, demand 

S rraibition, insist on social parity, con- 
emn nantches, demand the weeding out 
ofimmoral persons from the ranks of our 
public men. But we have the great dis¬ 
qualification that we have always refused 
to advertise spuituous liqnors, and 
theatres where the actresses are women 
of ill-fame, and have persistently discour¬ 
aged the patronage of these theatres. 

Ths Ncfw Secretary dt State. 

Mr, Montagu, the new Secretary of 
State for India, is undoubtedly far brtter 
qualified for his office than his predecessor. 
His political principles are liberal, aud his 
sympathies Eu-e on the right‘side. Still we 
are not inclined to expect from him any 
appreciable benefit to India. On becoming 
^rt of a machine a man has to become 
different from what he was before. Was 
not John Morley a greater, a more radical 
and a more honest statesman than any 
which the India Office has known, at least 
in recent decades ? But what iccord has 
he left there f We do not, however, pre¬ 
dict failure for Mr. Montagu Wc do 
hope that he will prove an exception to 
our proverb that whoever goes to Lanka 
becomes Ravan. To understand the drift 
ofthe proverb, substitute “India Office” for 
“Lanka,” and “Tory” for “Ravau”. 

ImperiaKring Science, Art, &c. 

Our Government wants to iraiicrialisc 
everything,—science, art, education, archaeo¬ 
logical and other historical research, 
a^eulturc, &c. There is a board to advise 
and arran^ how scientific lesearch is to 
be earned on; there are I E. S. officers to 
improve art, histoncal research is or is 
apposed to be earned on by Imperial 
officers; and so ou and so forth The Im¬ 
perial idea is going to be inculcated and 
fostered in schools and colleges in Burma. 

Napoleon tned this initialising experi¬ 
ment in France. We read in the “History 
of_ Contemporary Civilization” by Charles 
Seignobos, Doctor of Letters ofthe Univer- 
Kty of Paris, that 

“KepolMii desired that bii reign shonld be marked 
by swat scientific and artistic works, as well at by 
gnat coagucitn and great creations. lie sought to 
cnconsgs^olam, writers, and artists, by rewards 
ati4jhoiioiits.,MM«,i.4kit ns tnedf to maosge seiencs 


and art jnst at be maasged war andpolitMt. He 
wanted every one to naaerstaad art and selenee as 
he understood them Be perieentsd the two prioeipst 
wnteriofhiitime, Chateanbnand and Madame de 
Stael and ordered their works to be seised because 
they espressed ideas which did not suit him. He 
openly abased the natniahet Lamarck becanae be 
was occupied with the study of meteorology.” 
P 16T 

He dealt similarly with musicians, thea¬ 
tre-managers, dramatists, &c. What was 
the result ? 

Napoleon did not have the ehare that he imagined 
^ exercised in the science and art of his time The 
scienceb made grcatprugieas ; bnt lu France, as in 
England, they continued to develop in the direction 
they had takca before the time of Napoleon.” 
(l‘p 167—G8) rbc emperor realized in a measure 
hiB impotency *1 hare on niy side,’ said he to 
Foutanes, ‘the insignificant literature, and the Im¬ 
portant i< opposed to me ” 

In Bengal the Calcutta University, the 
Central Text book Committee, the Sahitya 
Pansod, &c, encourage “literature” m 
their own way. If they were as intelligent 
and discerning as Napoleon was, they 
would have said what Napoleon did. 

"Sculptuic pioduced few great works The French 
Sculptois, (ailellier, Bspareienx, Girand, lemaineil 
inferior to their contempotaries the Dane, Thorwald 
sen, and the Italian, Canola The .irchitectv, 
Peniei, Pontainc, Chalgriii, Brongniart, whom 
Napulcnn charged with the bnildiug of his monu- 
mcDts, continued to copy the autique forms, uu 
original art came into existence. In musu there 
appeared no great composeek save those of tlie re 
lolntiuniry period .. —Hntorjr of Contemporary 
CniluatioB by Seignobos, p 16S 

In India, too, the imperially managed 
departments of science, art, history, &c., 
are not producing works oi striking ongi- 
nality and genius. 

For instance, are the Imperial .\i:tists 
employed in our schools of art known for 
their great works oi art m the galleries of 
Europe or America, or even of India? 
Millions of niiiecs are suuk in stone and 
brick and mot tar. But where is the British 
Imperial Architecture to rival Moghal 
Architecture ■’ Here, of course, there is an¬ 
other and a serious cause oi the failure of 
the British Government in India. This has 
been noted by Rabmdranath Tagore in 
his lecture on “What is Art?” Says he 

‘The ianreer's office, os a rule, is not a thing of 
beauty, and the nason is obvious. Butin a city, 
where men are proud of their mtiMuship, public 
buildings must in their itmctnre express this love 
for the city. When the Bntish Capital was removed 
from Calcutta to Delhi, there was discnssiou about 
the s^e of architecture which should be followed 
in the new buddings. Some advocated the Indiaa 
tWle of the Moghal period,->the a^k which wostbe 
joint production of the Moghnl and the ladiaa 
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Keniut. The fact that thejr loit tight of wat that all 
true art hat it* origin in tentitneat, Mogbal Delhi 
and Moghal Agra thoir their human peraonality in 
their hnudinge, Moghal emperor* were men, they 
were not mere adminiatrator* They lived and died 
in ludin, they loved and fousht The memonal* of 
their reign do not pcrsiet In the rnin* ot factories 
and office*, but in immortal work* of art,—not only 
in great buildings, bnt in picture* and music aud 
workmanship in atone and metal, in cotton aud 
wool fabrics. Hnt the British Goveiument in India 
I* not pertonal It is official and therefore an ab¬ 
straction. It has nothing to express in the true 
langnage ol art For law, efficiency aud exploitation, 
cannot sing themselves into epic stones Lord 
Lytton, vroo unfortunately was giitcd with more 
imagination than was necessary for an Indian 
Viceriw, tried to copy one of the State innctions of 
the lioghals, —the Durbar Lcrciuony But state 
ceremonial* aie work* of art Thiy uatnrallv spring 
irom the reciprocity of personal relationship between 
the people and their monarch When they are copies 
they show all the signs of the spurious Person 
alitjr, by Rabindranath Tagore, pp 17—li) 

Our Government should certainly en¬ 
courage science, art, &c., and spend money 
for fostering ttem But let it not try to 
manage science, art, &c. For then the 
result woitld be what history teaches. 
The few recent years of impenaluation in 
India, too, hate their corroborative 
lessons. 

Bombay Buhop as Political Adviser. 

The Bishop ol Bombay has contributed 
a long letter to the Indian Social Retormei 
on the Indian situation. It would have 
been better for his reputation if he had 
stuck to the pulpit and not descended into 
the pohtical arena. The letter shows that 
he is remarkably ignorant of contemporary 
Indian politics and of the history of self- 
government in the British colonies. He is 
also as much of a partisan as any ordinary 
Anglo-Indian. In his opinion, all that is 
undesirable and unsatisiactory in the pre¬ 
sent situation is due to our faults oi orais- 
mon and commission; for he has not utter¬ 
ed a word by way of criticism of Govern¬ 
ment. According to the Associated Press 
summary of the letter. 

He niges Indian politicians to considei the leni- 
perament of the Btitisb democracy, to take ..nih 
action as will commend them to it and to avoid such 
action as will irritate it. 

The immediate object of Great Britain is to win the 
war. Briush democracy will, thereforct think them an 
abominable nuisance for presenting a feverish agita¬ 
tion during the war. 

Of_ course. Britishers, the Irish, 
colonials, British labourers, &c., agitate, 
rebel, stirike, carry on xeimbUcati pro¬ 
paganda,—In Gset, do wnatever th^ 


think is neeessaiy for their iateresta; but 
we must not even carry on any agitation 
in a thoroughly legal and constitutional 
way. For, are we not helots ? The Bishop 
need not have repeated for the thousandtu 
time worthless stuff like this wUch has 
been repeatedly shown to be qjoite unreason¬ 
able and ridiculous in the Indian press and 
on Indian platforms For instance, sptak;^ 
ing as president of the Dadabhai_ Naordi 
mcmonal meeting in Calcutta, Sir K. 
Gupta observed 

riieie IS no longer any question of postponing 
post war problem* Gie>it Britiin, the centre and heart 
of >he Empire, has taken tlie lead, it* private individuals, 
responsitdr statesmen md authoritative bodies are 
eainestly discussing every conceivable qiiesuon relat¬ 
ing to the social, indusirial and political rearrange¬ 
ment of the Empire aud of its component parts The 
Self-Goveining Colonies are doing the same, Bnt it 
IS only in India that in some quarters we arc seriously 
admonished to keep quiel and not to disturb those 
who aie actively prosecuting the war by discussing 
probleflis that vitally abect us Why should we of all 
people be maiked out lor silence * 

The Bishop goes on to say, 

I wish ti> press upon the people of India that their 
aim should now be to deserve self-government. All 
self government that has flouiished in history has 
begun in the successful self-government of amallBieas. 
India wis given Undet Lord Ripon a chance of 
teaming self goieinment m municipalities. That 
rinneo his been extended from time In time Can 
India >it this moment point with pride to her Municipal 
Government >’ Has it shown thit there are large 
numbers of ludims leuly, willing aud able to make 
disinteiested and efficient coumiliors 

The Bishop asks us to prove that we 
deserve self-government. Rut who arc to 
judge whether we deserve or not ? Evi¬ 
dently those who arc the holders of power, 
who, naturally, do not want to surrender 
it. It IS plain that wc most wait till the 
Chnstinu’s day of last judgment, if sve are 
to satisfy the Auglo-Indiau bureaucracy. 
But let us test the Bishop’s knowledge of 
history of the attainment of self-govern¬ 
ment, by briefly referring to events in one 
or two foreign countries. 

England has been self-governing for 
centuries. She was self-governing in 1835. 
Redlich and Hirst's book on Local Gomm- 
meat in England contains extracts from 
the report m a parliamentary commission, 
dated 1835, regarding the mnnicipafities 
and boroughs of that period, from which a 
few sentences may be quoted : 

“In general the corpoiate fond* are but parti¬ 
ally apphed to municipal purpotet, anch as the preser- 
yatioD of the peace by an efficient police, or in watch- 
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Pt StAtiue the town, Ac.; but they ate frequently 
n^adMinieutinKiandm paying ealariei of nnim- 
peirtant olHceis. In some cases, in which the funds 
art eqiended on public purposes, snch as building 
public works, or other objects of local improvement, 
an espense h is been incurred much beyond what would 
be necessaiy if due care had been taken.” 

The authors observe: 

‘'These symptoms, as the coriimissioners clearly 
fhow, were not natural, but were the artificial product 
of a system of political corruption erected and kept up 
by the ruling oligarchy " 

The parliamentary commission referred 
to above reported in 1835 regarding local 
bodies that “revenues that ought to be 
applied for the_ public advantage are 
diverted from their legitimate use and arc 
sometimes wastcfully bestowed for the 
benefit of individuals, sometimes squander¬ 
ed for purposes injurious to the character 
and morals of the people." 

Evidently these English local bodies bad 
not large numbers of disinterested' and 
efficient councillors. 

The French Canadians were conquered 
by the English in 1763, but the whole 
colony became self-governing in 1791. The 
granting of Ml sell-government to the 
united dominions of Canada was due to 
the Report of Lord Durham, who was sent 
to govern Canada in 1838. “He recom¬ 
mended the union of the two Canadian 
provinces at once, the ultimate union of all 
Bntish North America and the granting to 
this latge state of lull self-government." 
{Eacyclo. Brit.) When Lord Durham re¬ 
commended the grantmg of full self-govern¬ 
ment to Canada, which was actually 
granted in 1840, were the Caniirliiiiw 
“ready, willi^ and able to make disinter¬ 
ested and efficient councillors Let us 
quote from Lord Durham's Repott. 

**ln the riir.il districts habits of self government were 
almost unknown and edutation is so scantily diffused 
as to render It difficult topiocnrc a sufficient uumbei 
of persons competent to administer the funibons that 
would be created by a genera] scheme of popular local 
contiol.” 

Turn we now to the Philippines, which 
have been granted responsible self-govern¬ 
ment after 17 or 18 years of American oc¬ 
cupation. The following extract from 
General Frank McIntyre's report to the 
Secretary of War, U. 8. A., dated March 1, 
1913, show how fit the Filipinos were 
for mnaicipol self-government sixteen, ten, 
and seven yean ago. 

“The pr^pal difficnlties encountered in 
the inception of self-govcfament in the- 


municipalities were nunittatued, in the 
Philippine Commission's Report for 1801, 
as follows: 


The educated people themselves, though full of 
phrases eouceruiog liberty, have but a faint coaeep 
tioo of wbat nal tml liberty is and the mutual sen- 
restraint which is involved in its mainteoance They 
find It hard to understand the division of powers iq 
a goverument aod the limitations that are operative 
upou all officers, uo matter how high, lu the muni¬ 
cipalities, m the Spanish days, what the friar did 
uot control the presideqte did, and the people knew 
hod expected uo limit tu his anthonty. This is the 
difficulty we uow encounter lu the organisation of the 
municipality The presidente fails to observe the 
limitations upon bis power and the people are too 
subnnssive to press them 

“Manifestly this condition called for the 
education of the inhabitants of the muni¬ 
cipalities and their officials in the duties of 
local self-government. In addition to the 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utilized to this end, so that each 
American, whether employed as school¬ 
teacher, engineer, or otherwise, should 
give that element of personal help, which 
would be the more valuable because it was 
free from the shadow of official authority. 
The Americans weie few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efiorts 
were slow in producing enough results to 
make much showing. 

“A more careful administration of muni¬ 
cipal affairs became necessary. Governor 
General Smith in his message of October 
16,1907, to the inaugural session of the 
Philipinnc Legislature summed up condi¬ 
tions as follows: 


In many of the nmmcipalitie4 the expcndituret of 
public money have been unwine, uot to nay waiteiiil 
In 88 municipdlitiee out of 685 the entire reveime was 
expended for nalanes and not a single cent was 
devoted to pnbliL betterments or improvements.... 

“Two hundred and twenty «x munici¬ 
palities 

spent on public works less than 10 per cent Snch a 
condition of affairs is to be deplored, and the com- 
misaioo was obliged to pass a law within the last 
few months prohibiting municipalittes from spending 
for salaries more than a fixed percentage of their 
revenues 


“Fifteen months later Governor General 
Smith, in lus message to the Legislatnre, 
February 1, 1909, reviewed muuiapai 
conditions as follows: 


Nearly aU the muulcipalitiea made great sacrifices 
in the luterests of edncation, and espenally to seenre 
scAool bmldings and adequate school accommoda¬ 
tions, bnt there the interest in mahing expenditures 
forpatposes other than sslatiei and wagM ended, at 
least in most of the mnnieipalitits. it nnat he 
admittsd that the law putting a limit on the gross 



amount which might be expended fbr mnnieipal 
mlariei and wage* waa to a certain extent a rcttiie- 
iion of the autonomic powen originally conceded to 
muncipal goTemmenta, but it was an interference 
with municipal antonomy completely jnstified by 
hard experience and mom than five years of wanton 
waste of the public moneys ... 

Prior to the passage of Act No. 1783,* 99 per 
cent, of the municipalities, exUuding the city of 
Manila, had no fire departments of any kind. . 
Grery year..v .great loss waa caused by conflagra¬ 
tions. 

Dnring the year 1908 the Governoi Geuerel per¬ 
sonally Tisitea some 200 municipalitiea and lu not 
more than half a dozen did he encounter a police fiAce 
that was worthy of the name The municipal 
polieemau of these Islands, as a rule, does not rise 
to the dignity of the ordiuaiy house servant and in 
a great majority of cases penorms no higher duties 
. ...With fire or Bm exceptions, the entire municipal 
police force, a* it is organized and disciplmed to day, 
might be abolished without any evil results what¬ 
ever. * * * He lb appointed, as a rule, nut because 
of his lutelligenrc, his uprightness of character, and 
bis physical fitness, but because of his lelationship 
to the appointing power or by reason of the political 
services which either he or his powerful fnends have 
rendered to that official ” 

Wc may or may not be in a position to 
be proud of our municipal government; 
but arc the conditions under which muni¬ 
cipal administration have to be carried on 
in India such as to ensure success Arc 
there not too man^ restrictions Have 
the people sufficient initiative and control? 
In any case, we can produce at least as 
good councillors as self-governing England 
in 1835, self-governing Canada in 1838-40, 
and self-governing Philippines in the pre¬ 
sent decade. And perhaps if the lads were 
known it would be established that the 
freest countries do not now possess better 
municipal councillors than Knsto Das 
Pal, Rajendra Lala Mitra, Pheroze Shah 
Mehta, G. K. Gokhale, Gangaprosad 
Varma, D. E. Wadia, M. M. Malaviya, 
Surendranath Baneijeat and a whole host 
of others. We may or may not be disinter¬ 
ested councillors, fiat the real question is, 
are our towns worse now than when 
there were no elected municipal commis¬ 
sioners at all, and when urban sanitation 
lighting, etc., were managed entirely by 
offidals ? No wdll-informed man can say 
that they are not now better. And that 
is the real test. Moniripal commissioners 
in Western countries are not angels. No 
one should make himself ridiculous by 
prescribing for us standards of perfection 

* "To reduce thifUKTentsblelou the Commiarion 
pMKdthiB set, nqmniw eadi mnniripMity to pro¬ 
vide at least tuMketiaad udden and to drill its police 
fuKt, vritii any vdoatacn, as a fin departnent." 


.which neither Anglo-Indian offidals nor 
the dly fathers of the West can all come 
npto. • 

India was asked fat 6,ooo voluatears In *11 these 
months not two thousand have applied Has it never 
struck the educated India that this moment if it wants 
as great a place in ilie Emmre as Australia and 
Canada it must be as ready to die for the Empire. 

Regarding our “failure'' to reiftood 
adequately to the demand for voltitttc^ 
for the Defence Force, we would ask the 
fiishop to read ^ comments of the 
Review of Reviews printed elsewhere in 
this number. As regards the comparison 
with Australia and Canada, the fiishop 
places the cart before the horse, and thm> 
fore literally uses a pre-post-ecaua arga* 
ment. Were Australia and Canada accord¬ 
ed “a great place in the Empire'' aifor 
making sacrifices for the Empire ? On the 
contrary, is it not the fact that they are 
making sacnfices for the Empire b^uae 
they have already, from long before the 
war, had a great place in the Empire^ 
and have been dcStiitely promised a still 
greater place after the war? India has 
neither got such a place, nor even a pro¬ 
mise of such a place. On the contrary, her 
rulers are telling her sons not to hope for 
responsible government within any measur¬ 
able period of time, and adopting repres¬ 
sive method to put a stop to any cons^ 
tutional agitation for scli-rule. 

fiefore the war, India helped to make 
England what she is. She kept a larger 
army than was necessary for her own 
purposes,—an army which has been used 
for England’s purposes more than once. 
During the war, at the very first st^, the 
Indian army saved the situation in f^nce. 
Smcc then India has “bled absolutely 
white,’’ in the words of Lord Hardinge, 
for the Empire. In addition to inenmng 
the usual military expenditure, her princes 
and people have contributed largely to tbe 
various war funds, and India has made a 
“gift’’ of 100 millions sterling to Great 
Britain. The Colonies have received ai 
vances from England to tbe extent dT 146 
millions,—though, of coarse, tb^ also 
have incurred thnr share of the i^taty 
expenditure like India, and their soldien 
have died like Indian soldiers- India has 
been for generations the training ground 
of some of the greatest British generals,— 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Roberts, 
hat6 Kitchener, ete.,and«f many leaser but 
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■tin diatiaettished officers; India paid for 
tiunt expenence. The colonies have never 
been of any such use to Great Britain. 

The Bishop tiiinks that he has silenced 
and shamed the educated Indians by tell- 
them, 

Mow, It will not do for edurated India to get beliind 
the fighting lares and say that numbers of them have, 
who are not so advanced in eaucation, died foi the 
Empire So they have All honoui to 'hem But 
we did not leave our working people to die for us Die 
University men of England went and died with the 
working people and before them I ask the educated 
Indiana what they suppose the University (.lasses of 
England are likely to tbink of them if they will not 
oven volunteer. 

But do Indian and English university 
men occupy the same position ? The 
English University men can and have 
become both privates and offacers hold¬ 
ing the King’s commission. Indian 
tuuversity men cannot have the King’s 
commission; they cannot have the pay 
of even Eurasian privates in order that 
they may have a living vrafie. Apart from 
rank and pay and prospects, look at the 
matter from another point of view. The 
Bngfish graduate is fighting to safeguard, 
among other things, the independence of 
his country and his own perfect citizen¬ 
ship. This is a great and a glorious in¬ 
centive and iDspiratiou The Indian gra¬ 
duate may, similarly, fight to safeguard 
the dependence of his country on Great 
Britain and the sutncction ot himself to the 
mle of British ana Anglo-Indian bureau¬ 
crats. The dependence of a country on 
Great Britain and the subjection of a man 
to British and Anglo-Indian buieauciatic 
rule maj be advantageous ; but surely no 
patriotic Englishman will say that they 
are ^orious privileges like British indepen¬ 
dence and perfect atizenship The Indian 

S iduate is not even promised any citizen- 
p like the British graduate after the 
war. The Bishop will, therefore, we hope, 
miderstaiid that the motive and mspira- 
tion to fight voluntarily cannot be the 
same or even nearly equal in the case of 
the British graduate and the Indian gra- 
fittate. 

We would also advise the Bishop to 
read pages 148,149,153, and 154 of Kaye 
and Malleson’s History ot the S^r 
Idatu^, Vol. 1, Longmans, Green & Co.’8 
SUvCTLibrary, to find out how and why 
the Indian gentry ceased to have any 
career in the British Indian Army. Ex¬ 
tract from these pages will be fonnd in our 


last April number, p. 600. Excluded from 
the army for generations, the gentry are 
now expected all of a sudden to grow 
cnthuriastic 1 

I he Bishop says 

Class ezrlusiveness is one of the pet aversions d 
the Biitish democracy and it will quickly recognise 
that c-iste exclusiveness le both stronger and harsher. 
I should say that until education is so difinsed that 
authority and.position8 of trust under Government are 
Sure to be pretty equally distiibuted among the differ¬ 
ent castes and ''ommumties, full self government can 
not be given to India withemt leading to a result which 
would have nothing in common with democracy. 

Firstly, as regards the diffusion oi edu¬ 
cation. VHio opposed and who brought 
about the rejection oi Gokhale’s Elemen¬ 
tary Education Bill '* Not our country¬ 
men, but the Bishop’s. If education is not 
widely diffused, it is not we who arc to 
blame, but his countrymen. It ill be¬ 
comes him then to turn round and lay 
down the wide diffusion of education as a 
condition precedent to the grant of self- 
rule 

We have already quoted from Lord 
Durham’s Report recommending full *elf- 
government for Canada, to show that at 
that time “education is [was] so scantily 
diffused as to render it difficult to procure 
a sufficient number of persons competent 
to administer the functions that would be 
created by a general scheme of popular 
local control.’’ 

The Bishop is, or ought to be, aware of 
the words ascribed to Bobby Lowe, Vis¬ 
count Sherbrooke, after the Reform Act 
of 1866, VIZ., “we must educate our 
masters.’’ The words he actually used 
were that efiorts should be made “to in¬ 
duce our future masters to leatn their 
letters ’’ The Bishop will, therefore, _see 
that in his own country the wide difiurion 
of education followed, did not precede, 
popular government. 

As to the pretty equal distribution oi 
offices among different classes and sections 
of the people, will he tell us whether that 
is the case even now in his own country ? 
Mr. St. Nihal Singh writes in the Com¬ 
monweal, July 20,1917: 

Oxford and Cambridge Universities are spoken of 
as ’Varsities, in contradistinction to the Universihes 
of London, Manchester, etc, which are of more 
lecent growth, and are not residential. The 'Varsity 
men are usually the sons of the ruling classes, and] 
look down upon the University men The higher 
posts in Government c^ce in England, and appoint¬ 
ments in the Indian Civil bevice, are mono^iaed 





Oxford nnd Cambridge men. Craduateaftem 
l^e near Unirershtes are however, makwg their marie 
iaapecially in t^e add commerce. 

Can the Bishop contradict this ? 

In an article in the North American 
SeriewMr. Sydney Brookes says 

The caste system was beyond doubt the out¬ 
standing feature ra the British structure. It was the 
caste system, that made the West End of London the 
governing centre of the Empire } It was the caste 
system mat in every British ministry reserved an 
excessive number of places for the aristocracy, whose 
title to them was based mainly on the non-essentims 
of birth, manners, and social position. 

“There were some trades and professions and 
ocenpations that were ‘respectable’ and others which 
were not...There was not a single Englishman wlio 
had not the social privilege of despising some other 
Englishman, and the lower one penetrated in the 
social scale the more complex and mysterious and the 
more rigidly drawn did these lines of demarcation 
become." 

Can the Bishop contradict all this ? 
Since when in England have coster¬ 
mongers and lords be^n freely and 
usually to interdine and intermarry ? Will 
he please tell us the date on which Angli¬ 
cans, Nonconformists, Roman Catholics 
and Jews became equally entitled to all 
offices aud privileges, political, educational, 
&c. ? Was England self-governiug on and 
before that date, or was she not ? We 
hate caste, we hate exclusiveness, we hate 
monopolism, as much as anybody. 
But we would ask the Bishop to bear in 
mind that in India his countrymen are a 
very exclusive and arrogant caste, and 
are greater monopolists than any section 
of Indians. And he will also please remem¬ 
ber in future not to make that in our 
country a disqualification for self-govcro- 
ment which was not and still is not a dis¬ 
qualification in his own country; for that 
would be Pharisaism, which his Lord 
Jesus Christ has condemned. 

The Bombay Compulsory Primary 
Education Bill. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council held at Poona on July 26, Hon. 
Mr. V. J. Patel introduced a Bill to provide 
for the extension of primary education in 
the Municipal dismets in the Bombay 
Presidency other than the municipality of 
Bombay. Mr. Patel described the bill as 
the fimt of its kind in India and if passed 
into law would ever renuun a monument 
of Loud Wmhmdoh's stay in India. The 
object of Hk Mu was to enable the Mutud- 


palities to malce demi^ftaty educatif^ f 
within their areas-coh^pnlset^. nKfrirovio^' i 
don of the bill being pOrihiadve does n ot - v 
make it obligatory on anj'tnunictpality to 
introduce the principle of cbmpuldon in: the 
system of elementary education under its ' 
control. Mr. Patel proposed that at: drat , 
the bill should apply only to urban areaa ' 
Similarly there were safeguards , 

to prevent the misuse of the provisioni of 
the bill by any local body. The bhi waa* ': 
heartily welcomed by non-official membera c 
and the discussion centred round 
question of finances, the majority being 
the opinion that Government should extern 
the financial help where the municipality '^ 
was too poor to provide for fnll educational 
facilities. 

At the resumed sitting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, the Bill was read a first 
time and referred to the Select Committee. 
Almost all the speakers supported the 
principle underlying the bill while many 
non-officials criticised the saving clause in :: 
the bill inserted at the instance of Govern* 
ment to satisfy legal requirements, ffis 
Excellency wound up the prolonged debate 
in a sympathetic speech in course of which 
he declared, - 

“As the bead of the presidency it baa been a severe - 
blow to me to feel that our finances have been curtail¬ 
ed owing to war. I am certain when the war is oyer 
this question of compulsory primary education will 
have to be seriously and comprehenaively oonsiderm 
not only by this Government but all over India. Only ' 
if we educate our children, we shall be able to raise 
an educated public opinion without which general 
administration is severely handicapped." ' 

Eagerness to be Taxed. 

In the course of his reply to the ad¬ 
dresses which he received at Dacca, H. B. 
the Governor of Bengal said 

Perhaps 1 may also be forgiven for reminding 
you that the spending of more money means the 
imposition of more taxes, and though i find that 
people are most anxious to be provided with railways 
and acliool and drainage schemes and many other . 
tilings which are no doubt excellent in themselves, 
Ido not find any great enthusiasm for the taxes,., 
which would be necessary to provide the money tiiat. 
all these things cost. So long as our funu ate .- 
limited, we have no option but to limit our activities. 

We do not know of any country where 
the people arc usually eager to be taxed. 

If there be any such countries, our r^era 
will kindly let us know their* names, 
quoting the name and the book 

ui which this eagerness is described. Lord 
RooaldsiiayisagreiEit traveler. He may 
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huve Tinted some ouch conntrj, partico* 
Ifliflf a conntry where the people are eager 
Oldy 1^0 he taxed bnt not to control ex¬ 
penditure. 

Our people have asked the rulers to 
curtail expenditure by generally appoint¬ 
ing Indians to all offices, employing 
Bnglishmen only where that is ahsolately 
necessary; by not making unnecessary 
territorial renistributions and creating 
new provinces and thereby adding to the 
nnmmr of highly paid posts; by not 
dividing and subdividing districts; by 
exten din g local self-government, thereby 
delegating power to the people and redu- 
dng the burden and cost of administra¬ 
tion by not building new Imperial and 
provindal capitals and district head 
quartos; by giving up the exodus to 
rae hills; etc. Our people have also 
asked that by earnestly and really (not 
merely in words or on paper) trying to 
improve and extend agriculture, and to 
revive old and introduce new industries, 
the material prosperity of the country may 
be promoted, so that they may be in a 
petition to pay more taxes in order that 
extra expewiture may be incurred for 
securing the progress of India. Bnt we 
donotfindany great enthusiasm among 
our rulers for giving heed to these prayers 
and sn^stions of the people. 

His Excellency also smd: 

With legard to the greater measure of self-govern¬ 
ment to which you look forward, I think it only right 
that I bhculd utter a woid of c.iuuon lest you be 
encouraged to cherish hopes which are not destined to 
be fulSIled 1 shonid indeed be a false friend to you if 
I were even to seem to give consent by my silence to 
the belief which some of you express that this aspira¬ 
tion can possibly be realised within the hrief period 
of my rule Those who seriously hold any Such 
belief—if indeed tbeie be any such— ran have given 
BO thought at all to the immense practictl difficulties 
stand in the way- 

To express a hope and really to hope 
a« different things. His Excellency may 
test assured that few cherish any hopes 
Uke those which be sought to discourage. 
He not have taken the trouble to do 
so. There is enough already of hopeless¬ 
ness in the country, one result of which 
has bm the rise of the cult of revolution. 
It may be left to our rulers to judge 
whether, under the dreumstanen, ,hope- 
Imness ought ether directly or iiuirect^ 
to he finther strengthened. No doubt, 
frW hopes ought not to be raised. 
Hat on aoeonnt of the past lustory of 


promises, it would be difficult now to 
make many people hopeful by even a 
definite promise. We have, therefore, no 
suggestion to make or advice to give to 
our rulers in this matter. And that may 
even be looked upon as impertinence or 
presumption. Not that we nave no hopes. 
Bnt they test on the plaj of world forces, 
that is to say, on Providence, and on any 
effective pressure that the people of India 
may be able to exert on the British demo¬ 
cracy by constitutional and legitimate 
means. We do not look upon any parti¬ 
cular man or group of men as the arbiters 
of onr destiny. Onr future is no doubt in 
God’s keeping; but He, too, wants the 
active co-operation of those who wish to 
have a future. 

The fates of England and India are 
to some extent linked together. But 
Englishmen ought not to think that 
India’s future has no bearing on England’s 
future. Unless India becomes great, Eng¬ 
land, too, cannot remain great or become 
greater. 

Patna Umvertity Bill. 

The Select Committee have made consi¬ 
derable improvements in the Patna Univer¬ 
sity Bill. The inclusion oi the Diamond 
Jubilee College at Monghyr among the 
external colleges has been a considerate 
act. In one most vital point there has 
been practically no improvement. In the 
original Bill, it was provided that no new 
college shall be established except in the 
four towns named in the Bill. In the 
amended Bill the Select Committee say. 

As regards external colleges teaching to degree 
standard, we have provided that as to the location 
in four particular towns may be dispensed with in 
any particular case hy the direction of the Governor 
Genetnl in Council 

This provision is not at all satisfactory. 
As Government do not view with favour 
the multiplication of colleges, the new 
provision is practically equiv^ent to the 
old. High education in Knar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur is, therefore, destined not 
to eimaud appreciably, untU a more rea- 
soname attitude is ^opted. We would 
rather have a university managed entirely 
by the provincial education department 
without any_ senate or syndicate, with the 
people etgoying the right freely to establish 
collfeges whmver they can afford to do so, 
t^n a umvertity with a wholly elective 
■euate stud synaicate and dected office 
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bearers vrithont the power to establish, 
new colleges on conditions similar at least’ 
to those which prevailat Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad and the Panjab, though 
these, too, are very stringent. India is a 
poor country, where education must be 
brought to the doors of the people as much 
as is practicable. Of course, those who 
can afiord to do so may have residential 
colleges add universities ior their sons and 
daughters. But the majority of students, 
who are poor, should be able to attc^pd 
thdr classes from their homes. This may 
not be and is not immediately pr.acticablc 
but this is the ideal to Ik kept in view. 
Even in so wealthy a country as the 
United States of America, Municipal 
Universities have conic into vogue, because 
they arc economical, as we have shown 
in a previous note in this number. 

Mr. Lloyd George on Human laberty. 

In the course of the speech which he 
made on the occasion of receiving the Free¬ 
dom of the City of Glasgow on June 20th 
last, Mr. Lloyd George said 

But foi oui gieAt eflorts, a r.tUstiophe would have 
overtaken the deniorracie!> of the worlit “The stiength 
of Britain flung into the breai b h.i!> once mote saved 
Europe and liuman libeity “ (Cheeis). 

Wc hope “human liberty” includes the 
liberty ot Indians. 

Peoples’ Wishes the Dominant 
Factor. 

Referring to the fate of the Get man colonies, the 
Frimier said their peoples' desires and wishes must be 
the dominant &ctor. The untutored peoples ivould 
probably want gcntlei hands than German’s to rule 
them. (Hear, hear). 

As the people of India arc somewhat 
more tutored than the people uf the Ger¬ 
man Colonies in Africa, the desires and 
wishes of the people of India ought to be 
a more dominant factor in determining 
their future, though the present temper of 
the bureaucracy in India does not encour¬ 
age the h(^e that any such equitable prin- 
dple is going to be followed. As untutor¬ 
ed peoples want gentle hands to rule them, 
we hope it has not been or will not be 
condnded that tutored peoples want un¬ 
gentle hands to rule them. 

*‘Natii«s most control thm 
DestimM.” 

Mr. Lloyd George also said : 

The Austrian Premier has repudiated the principle 
that nations must control their own dwtmies, out 
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unless this principle is efl^cted, not only will there 
be no peace, but it you bad peace there would bo no 
guarantee of its continuance. Peace fiamedonan 
equitable basis would not be biokrn by nations and 
abiding peace will be guaranteed by the desti union of 
Prussian militaiy puwei. 

It is well-known that in their press 
laws and rules tcgarrliiig coinmutial repre¬ 
sentation the Government of India bor¬ 
rowed some ulc.as from the Austro- 
Hungarian Em])ire Bui wc do hope, 
none of our rulers h.n e had any Austrian 
training in RtntcLruit Pin* rc.ison for ^is 
apprehension is lliat some ot them seem to 
repudiate in pmetiee the sound democratic 
principle laid down by the rreniicr “that 
nations must conttol their own destinies.” 

“Emancipation of Mankind.” 

The Piemicr (oiicluded “Eutopc is ag.iiii dreneb- 
ed in the blnod of Its biavrst and best, but do not 
foiget the gieat su< (c Sion III halloaed causes. They 
are stations of thr (. mss mi the load to the emancipa¬ 
tion ui m inkitid, 1 ippcsl to the people of this niuntiy 
and beyond, that thry continue to huht ioi the great 
goal of intcination il lights and inteiii itiond justice, 
so that nesri agim shall brute foire sit on the thione 
of justice nor b.irbaiK strength wield the sceptie of 
liberty ’ ((.oud i liceis) 

When British and other Allied states¬ 
men speak ot human liberty or the eman¬ 
cipation of munkind, there is no positive 
reason to suppose that they sjicak light- 
heartedly or hypocrttically. But we can 
not help thinking that iluir words, if 
taken literally, would seem to laise great¬ 
er hopes than they have power to fulfil. 
Do these statesmen possess the power, or 
even the serious aiul firm di termination, 
to bring about or work for the emancipa¬ 
tion of nil munkiud ? We shall indeed be 
glad to be convinced that they are not in 
their excitement and enthusiasm indulging 
in big talk. 

The Ideals of Justice and Liborfy- 

On May 10 last, the anniversary of the 
expanding of the first Russian Duma, the 
President of the Duma, M. Kodzianko 
made a speech, in the course of which he 
said 

The innumerable sarnlices which we have laid 
00 the ahai of this war demand that the peace should 
coirespond with the inimcn&ity of our efforts, and 
that the aim foi which we are straggling should be 
assured to us, namely, the triumph of the ideals id' 
justice and liberty. The Germans ofmosd to these 
splendid ideals their uwn progamme, which is totally 
different, namely the hegemony of the woild and the 
enslavetqent of nations. 
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A itrfigSle for pnnapl» so mutually contradictory 
capnottetmmaM m a draw, but only by the decisive 
tnctonof one orotheroftheadversanea. Only the 
COtapfete defeat of Geiman militarism will assurb 
Ae happinesii of ilie itorld The pulf separating 
the Cermanb, the devastators and desiroyeis of 
(jwihsation from the Allies is too deep foi the war 
to cease without the lealuation of the ideals which 
1 have mentioned. 

rrince Lvoff, the Prime Minister, 
•aid — 

It IS not the wonderful and almost finy like 
character of the Rnssian Kcsoluunn, it ii not its 
powei and lapidity which have astonished the woild, 
but the ideal which directed it, and which rmbrai e 
not only the interests of the Russian people, bnt 
those of all nations. 

‘The War of Ideas.’ 

In an article, with the above hcadinff, 
contributed to the London Dfii/f New<^, 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner writes tliat German or 
Pmasian militarism is not confined to 
Germanv or Prussia, so that the mere 
material defeat of Germany will not do ; 
the idea for which that militarism stands 
must be mrooted from every country, 
inclndinj; England. 

The victory over Napoleon wis i m'lienil victory, 
but a spiritual defeat for Euiope The victory had 
to he won because Napoleon liad betrayed and tiani 
pled on all the gland ideals of the Fiencb levulutiun 
He used the ^wer generated hy the ideals of the 
revolntion to overthrow the old gods if desputism 
and having overthrown them impudently rreited i 
shoddy fabric of Imperialism on the iiiius The 
fahiic collapsed and the old (locis came back for ihe 
plunder. The liberties of Europe weie lost m the 
sttuggles of rival despots 

A SWRITIIAI VlCTOR\ 

If we are not to have a lepetition of that experiences 
if this war is not to be a mere mertuie to anothei 
anda greater war, a mateiial iiriory must not satisfy 
os. We must have a spintual victory It is not enough 
to defeat Prossiau militansm We have got to defeat 
in all tbe world the spirit of which Prussian mili¬ 
tarism IS the present embodiment And in this matter 
It IS necessary to remind onrselves that ideas have no 
geographical limit They are indifierent to all bel- 
figerents. You will find as venomous a batied of 
iiberty in this country as auywhere. Turn to any 
nnmbw of the Nattouol Rtview nr any isoue of the 
Morning Post Turn on that infamous article in 
Blackwoods' this month lu which insults are poured 
on President Wilson and the United States, sneers 
levelled at the Russian revolutmu and silly gibes 
directed at all onr free Allies and in which the 
'fammpery of democracy* is denounced as a vile thing 
iiir vAiich we ate nut fighting. 

What Theu » 

Aren't we > Then pray what ate we fighting for t 
If ere etenot fighting for fetedom, then we ere fighting 
fnritiopiMite. And its opposite n Ptutsuui miliui- 


nsm. The man who writes thus is not fightmg against 
Piussian mihtansm. He is fighting to impose Ptussien 
mditansm on us. And do not let ns suppose be is 
simply a voice crying m tbe wilderness. There are 
many to read him and echo his virulent animosities. 
Yon will hear plenty of scoffing at America, find 
plenty of sympathiseis with the Tsar, discover the 
clut s full of people who are bewildered by the turn 
of events and aie not quite sure whether they hate 
the Prussian despotisin or the Russian revolution the 
more In the wai of ide.ik the revolution is a defeat 
for them and tlie intcivontion of America is a defeat 
foi them, foi these events make foi the doom oi Prus- 
s aniiim, and they ait not lighting Piussianism. They 
are only lighting Piussu foi ihc possession of her 
idol ? he difterence between England and Prussia 
IS not that one has been wholly Liberal and the other 
wbdiy Militan-t Thedifierencr is that in onr case 
libeiahsin has been in the saddle, in tbe case of the 
other, despotism has heen in the saddle And the 
gentleman in ‘Rlickuood* w mis to win the war m 
ordei that the position m ly be reversed He wants 
to win the war to defeat Libeialism in England 

St. Andrews Univeruty Memorial on the 
I. C. S. Recommendations of the 
PubKc Services Comnusrion. 

Ill a memorial which the University oi 
St Andrews m Scotland has addressed to 
the Secretary oi State ior India on the 
report oi the I’ubhc Seraiccs Commission, 
it says — 

We folly recogiii>e tli it the intcicbts of the people 
of Indi 1 lie of the hrst impoi tance, and if we were 
cemv meed that these rould only be secured in tbe 
iranner pi iposed by il e (. ommissioners we should 
feel bound to acquiesce in their proposals 

But evidently it is not convinced that 
tbe interests oi the people of India have 
been secured 

It IS observed in the memorial. 

We believe, however, that the proposal to lower 
the age for the competition to what is called the 
‘‘school leaving age” of 17 to 19 wo'ild exclude from 
the service all boys educated in oidinary Scottish 
schools, and would makv it inaccessible to the sons of 
pool men not only lu Scotland, but in England. 

Reduction of Age Limit. 

Under the existing system, a consideiable number 
of voung men from our province have entered the 
Indian Civil Service and some candidates from our 
University have been placed among tbe first four or 
five lu the list of successful caudidates This will no 
longer be possible if the recommendations of the 
Commissioners are adopted. 

The coududing sentence of the memoiial 
is very important, and gives expresrion to 
a view which coincides with our own. It 
runs as follows 

Wc cannot believe that it is in the natioeal mtenst 
or in that of ihe Government and people of India that 
ibeaoni of poor men (hoaldhe cxclnded from tha 





public service, as will certainly be tbe case if tbe pro- 
j^sals of the Commissioners are adopted. 

Hie Chief EdueetHmal Need in India. 

At a meeting held at St. Paul’s Chapter- 
house, London, on June 4, the Bishop of 
Lahore “described the chief educational 
need of India as being that of the domiciled 
communitj!’ (Tbe ladiamaa)'. Yes, the 
indigenous population of India is far more 
educated and literate than the domiciled 
communitj. • 

The "Hoarded Wealth of India” 

In a letter addressed to the Indiamau, 
Mr. A. C. Chatterjec, I. C. S., shows that 
the so-ealled “boated wealth of India” 
cannot amount to much. 11c says : 

Apart from this factor of normal trade pat menta. 
It has also to he itinemhcred that there has always 
been a considerable wast.iiic of the precious iiietuls 
in India Gold and silver hare been much more ca 
tenstvely used in the industrial arts in that conutiy 
than perhaps anywhere <lse in the world LenTiiif; 
entirely out of question the msntifacture ol tewellcrv, 
those accfuatnted with the numerous art iiiilustries 
of cities like Benuris, AhmetUbed, Delhi, and 
Lucknow n ill have some iilea of tlie quantity of prold 
and silver consnnicd in these industries in then 
halcyon days Gilt and tinsel have now laigcly 
replaced the pieciiius metals in the ait industries In 
tcwelleiy and personol ornaments also there are 
fluctuations in the popnlai tssti, and all Indians 
know that the villafie goldsmiths and ulveismiths 
are mostly occupied in iiidting down old jewellery 
nnd remaking them in new iorins There is always 
a loss tn these transformations 

As regards jewellery, his opinion is ■ 

It IS impossihlc to estim ite the aggregate value oi 
the gold and silver icwellery belonging to Indian 
women, hut casual sisitois arc hable to iill into the 
error of a very serious overestimate The village 
women in all parts of India wear he ii v loads of 
ornaments on their arms and nnkles hut only on in¬ 
significant proportion of such ornaments u of silver 
The art of giving a ulvei coating to infsrioi mitalii 
has been carried to a high hni^ iii India, and tbe 
height sun adds to the deception oi the observer 

Regarding “hoards” he giveshis reasons 
for thinking that for the whole oi India 
they cannot amount to more than a 
hundred millions sterling. 

It IS evceedingly douhtful whether tlie actual 
number of hoards or coin and bullion in India is really 
large when allowance is made for the immense 
population and extent of tbe couutiy. The political 
insecurity that prevailed in many large tracts of 
India uatil about a hundred years ago must have 
strengthened the instinct of hoarding, but it is 
equally certain that the secKt of many boards, both 
lame and amall, is now entirely unknown, and It is 
onfy accident that occasionally bnngfcsoine ofUiim 
to light. Under present conditions, lendhttimcr Is so 
■tro^ among the peasants and all other dassesin 
tatfa diatltmmt have already absorbed most of 


’ the subaUntial boards that may have existed at tbe 
bminning ofllcitishtnls, Fassuttahd seami^bave ’ 
always been familiar incidents in the ceuaomie life of 
India. It would he natntalty expected that the 
pressure of a famine would release a large nnmber 
of boards. Neither detailed observation in the 
districts nor tbe returns oi the cnrreucy dspartnent 
indicate that any siiih result has iollowed a fiunine 
during the lost fifty years The expecieeee of the 
co-opirative credit swicties also discredits the thsoiy 
of “the conntless hoards” of India. The capital now 
owned hy the ruial societies has been bnilt np 
almost entirely by saving*, since tbe societies srere 
cstalilishtd, and it mav be salily asserted that TSiy 
few hoards have heen drswu upon It istmetbata 
great many peasants possess a lew rupees laid by 
for times of stress or emergency, hut according to 
cnrciul estimates made hy competent observers sadi 
savings do not exceed tin rupees on the average of 
the whole population I ixc rupees |ier head is pe^ 
haps a nioic cornet hgurc, and this would amonnt 
in the aggregate to a bundled millions sterhng for 
tile whole of India 

III the Gangetic provinces, with which mostly I am 
familial, a few large hoards are possessed by Indivi. 
duals here and there, and some oi the native States 
aic Cl edited as pussestiing substantial cosh baloncts 
m tlieir trcusuruii, but it n doubtful li the aggrwofo 
of sui h larger hoai ds will amuuui for the whole of 
India to more than <e hundred millions sterling 

Bengal Internment*. 

ll cannot be said that the official replies 
to the (luestions asked hy Babu Bbabendra 
Chandra Nay at a rtcent meeting of the 
Beng.il Legislative Council in connection 
with luterumcnts under the Defence of 
India Act, do not at all constitute a 
human document, but their machine-made 
qualities were certainly more in evidence. 
Whatever their character, tlie guardians 
oi the deteaus should provide themselves 
and the detenus with copies of the replies 
and see whether the interned persons really 
have enjoyed the rights spoken of in tbe 
replies or been tree from the inconvenience 
and suflerings from wliich they arc said to 
lie free. Should any oi the replies be in¬ 
correct in these particulars. Government 
should be addressed on the points and the 
grievances ventilated in the public press. 

“As the detenus have the opportunity 
of iniorming their relatives regarding any 
illness, of which they take lull advantage, 
Government have not considered the 
desirubihly of’ reporting every case oi 
illness among detenus to their relatives. 
Bnt should detenu be so ill as to be unable 
to write, should not Government inform 
bis relatives ? 

“There has been one case of suicide.” 
This is greatly to be deplored. A searebisg 
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esqult; otigfat to be made as to the treat* 
meat which this detcaa received. 

There is no regnlar medical inspection 
pf interned i>ersons ; “facilities for obtain¬ 
ing medi'al help arc given when necessa¬ 
ry.” We think those who are confined on 
mere suspicion should have at least those 
advantages which ordinary prisoners 
enjoy. 

Regarding explanations by detenus some 
oi the (jucstions asked were: 

(i) Who arc the petsons who considei these ev 
planations, are they the same nflicets on whose advice 
actinn under the Defeuce of India Act was oidrred > 

(d) Are such itleuu\ allowed tu consult any lawyeis 
before submitting then explanations ’ If so, how > 

(e) In how many cases wcic suib persons alloued 
to consult lawyeis ui ic1ati\es before being called 
upon to make an> statement * 

Tlie answers given were not at all to 
the point, nor dchnite, as their text given 
below, will show. 

(r) These cxplanalions aie fin illy consideiedby 
the local ('loveinmenl (d) and (e) As stated in answci 
to question No \\\11, there is no bai lOi/ifrnui 
consulting lawyeis oi idatives in jail, but at the time 
when (haiges aie put to them, they aie invited to give 
then own ansnei ” 

The questions and answers regarding 
alleged handcufling and confinement in 
cells arc quoted below. 

(a) Is It a fart that some peisuns dealt with undei 
theDefenieoI India Ad weie hindruffed and put 
in prison dress’ fb) Is it a fad that peisons 
dealt with undci the Itifrocr of India Act are 
sometmies kept in cells dining then priiod of drten 
tion undei Rule i- \ of the Uefcni e of India Rules. 

Answei "(a) It is not a fact ihat persons ileall 
With uudei the IJtlence of Ind i Act aie diessed in 
piison diess The use of li inilcuil, is niso piohibited 
in such lases. (b) 1 he answri is in ihe affirmative.' 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, of 
unquestionable veracity, reports that he 
saw at the riindwan Railway Station a 
detenu in !i handculfcd eonuitton. This 
detenu belongs to Faridpur district and 
has been interned in a place situated with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of tlic Maynrakshi 
tbam. District fiirbhum. 

Solitary confinement in calls is one of 
the worst modes of punishment known. 
It often lends to mental breakdown, and 
may bring ou slow death. Mere suspects, 
as ml the interned person are, ought cer¬ 
tainly not to be pnnisbed iu tMs way. 

The questions and answers regarding 
alleged torture are given below. 


(a) Are the Government aware that diere is a 
belief m the country that persons dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act are sometimes subjected to 
torture’ (b) Aie the Government aware of the case 
of Nalmi Kanta Ghosh, of Naiayanganj sub-division, 
who stated in open court at Dacca before Special 
Commissioners tliat be was subjected to torture by 
the police officers while in Calcutta ? (c) How many 
applications or other inlormations have been received 
legardmg such cases of torture, and in connection 
with which (tf the dehtius ’ (d) What inquiry has 
been made by Government m the case of Nalmi 
Kanta Ghosh and other such cases, if any ’ 

Answer “(a), (b), (c) and (d) The lion. Member 
IS icleired to the answei to questam No. TI (i3)t 
given in the Imperixl legislative Council by the Hon 
bir Reginald Craddock on the zisl Match, 1916, m 
answei to the Hon. Mr Rhupendra Nath Basu. 

As regards the case of Nalini Kanta Ghosh, who 
■iliscondrd from internment and is still untiaced, this 
has already been a subjert of inquny” 

It IS very unfortunate that the rumoured 
use of tortuie wasnot categorically denied. 
The reference to an answer given in the 
Imperial Legislative Council more than a 
year ago, is peifcctly useless. The public 
do not treasure tlicse precious replies in 
their memory. Dclenut may not have 
been tortured before and upto 21st March, 
1916; hut could not Government given 
definite assurance that none oi them have 
been tortured subsequent to that date ? 
Ab the ease of Nnlini Kanta Ghosh “has 
already been a subject of inquiry,” why 
was not the lesult of the inquiry made 
known A supplementary question ought 
to liax'C been asked on this point. 

The reply was given in Council that no 
arrangements exist for detenus being visit¬ 
ed in j.'iil, like ordinary prisoners, by non- 
oflicial visitors. Why not ? Are suspects 
worse than convicts ? 

Railways in Japan: State Versus 
Company Management 

From an interesting article from the pen 
of Mr. Yosifao Kinoshita, IMrector of Trans¬ 
portation, Imperial Government Railways 
of Jwan, republished in the columns of 
The Englishman, of this city of May 14, 
1917, we gather, that np to March, 1916, 
the aggregate mileage of railway lines in 
the Land of the Rising Sun amonnts ap¬ 
proximately to 8,124 tmles, of which 5,7w 
miles are owned by the Government and 
lj679 miles only, mostly composed of feeder 
lines, by private Companies. Railway 
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devdoptnent in Japan since its inception 
in 1872 bas been steady and significant. 
At the outset, railway construcuon was 
chi^y in tfae hands of the Government, bnt 
after 1887 private capital was encouraged 
to undertake this new enterprise, so that 
At the end of 1889 tfae private companies 
numbered more than 30. In the course of 
time, however, this divergent ownership 
and management gave rise to various 
drawbacks, such as the lack of systematic 
working and the question of nationalisa¬ 
tion began to receive the serious attention 
of both the Government and the public at 
large; and at last after years of investiga¬ 
tion, the plan matured and in the two 
years of 1906 and 1907 the Government 
bought seventeen leading private lines of 
some importance. The total Government 
lines on the completion of the railway na¬ 
tionalisation extended 4,371 miles, about 
three times their former length 1,518 
miles, while the invested capital grew 
from Y 170,000,000 to Y 700,000,000. 
Since then, the construction of the Govern¬ 
ment lines has been steadily pushed on and 
even comparatively remote provinces of 
the country are being provided with faci¬ 
lities of railway communication. The cajt- 
ital invested up to April 1915 was 
Y 1,000,468,583 and the annual net profit 
for the year ending 31 st March 1916 amount¬ 
ed to Y 63,992,603, or about 8.2 per cent., 
and the whole of this sum finds its way to 
the cofiers of the State to the benefit of the 
tax-payer instead of filling the pockets of 
individual shareholders of private com- 

E ies which in a self-governing country like 
an is perhaps not so bad as it is in 
ia where as a rule every share-holder of 
a Railway Company is as a rule other than 
an Indian. The average fare per passenger 
mile is 1.32 sen or less tlian half an anna 
and the average goods per ton mile, 1.71 
sen or about half an anna, for the 
fiscal year ending March, 1916. P'urther- 
fflore, these cheap fares and rates arc 
levied for shorter jonm^s and hsiuls 
than those on railways in many other 
countries. The average journey per pas¬ 
senger is 23 miles and the average haul 
per ton 92 miles. When these conditions 
are taken into consideration, tfae railway 
fares and rates may be considered excep¬ 
tionally cheap in Japan. In the financial 
arrangement of the State, the Imperial 
Railways are set apart as a special 
account, and all disbursements for cons¬ 


truction, working, improvsment, etc., 
are met from the recemts and profit, 
arising from railway traffic itself. In the 
matter of comfort, speed and safety, 
as far as circumstaims permit, the 
system of working in Japanese^ Rail- 
way is, indeed, a model tor adoption in 
Inma. A trip through Japan properismade 
on the Imperial Government Railways in 
a most comfortable, even luxurious way 
inconceivable in this country. The trains 
are all telescoped passages from car to 
car, so that you can wmkfrom one end 
of it to the other, a real convenience, and 
should you desire a visit to the dining oar 
you can do so and return without getting 
off the train or waiting after your meal, 
at any time you may wisli. Tlie train 
sleeping accommodations are also ideal, 
during the day each passenger occupies a 
nicely upholstered, comfortable, roomy, indi¬ 
vidual arm diair which is through a patented 
arningement collapsed into a most enjoy¬ 
able spring mattress with all the comforts 
of a first class hotel double bed, with a 
special attendant to care for your wants 
or to wake you tip if necessary, should you 
want to get oft at your station during the 
night. In other words, the adoption 1^ 
the State of the exclusive management 
of the Railways in this country has become 
a great dcsiderntum, in the interests of the 
people of India, under the present circum¬ 
stances. R. M. 

A Constructive Programme for the 
.Defence of India. 

We have in our previous issues criticis¬ 
ed, as far as the Pit'ss Act would suffer us 
to criticise, the Government’s schemes for 
mobilising the manpower of India and 
creating an Indian Defence Force. It is 
only fair to onr readers that we should 
unfold our own plan for the safeguarding 
of our hearths and homes and the hraour- 
ablc partnership of India’s sons in the 
great war for human liber^ now raging 
on the Continent. It should bc_ clearly un¬ 
derstood at the outset that it is not a 
question oi money but of men _ that is 
ing the directors oi the British empire 
to-day. The limit of merronary recruit¬ 
ment has been reached, and in order to get 
more men an appeal slionhl Ik made to the 
sentiments of the people—as has iKcn done 
in England from the very first day of the 
war. Even in India we have to call forth 
all that is noblest m human nature. To 
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dotl^therediottldbea Mrfectlj friendly 
mdenrianding between the Anglo-Indian 
Oorernment and the Indian people ; they 
ihonld ieel that they are exactly one. It 
would be the height of political folly to 
blink this fact. Unless this union of hearts 
is established, complete success in mar¬ 
shalling India’s man-power under the 
banners of the Empire is a futile dream. 
No statesman should shut his eyes to the 
ctcinal verities of the case. Secondly, it 
should be distinctly understood that the 
defence of India by citizen soldiers is not 
a temporary exigency of the war which is 
to be gone through in a hugger mugger 
fashion and abandoned on the day peace 
is mgned ; it is for all time to come an 
abiding problem ; and therefore prepara¬ 
tion should be made for it with statcsmaii- 
ly length of vision, organisation and 
unceasmg linked effort. A demartialised 
and politically suspected race cannot be 
turned into a nation in arras in a day. 
Great is Eianaol Peterhoff. but even she 
cannot over-ride Nature’s law thatnothing 
can be created per mullum. Ihc man¬ 
power of India, like tliut of the sclf-govern- 
mg countries of Europe, can be dei'elojicd 
omy by following a well-thought-out pro¬ 
gramme for a course of ycais and pursuing 
a truly wise policy of trust and deliberate 
promotion ol national strength. 

HVc suggest below what strikes us as 
the most promising—and indeed the only- 
means of raising an army of national 
defence in India: 

(1) Release all the Indians interned on 
suspidon or imprisoned by sentence of law 
courts for their political views. In Ireland 
all the Sinn Fein rcbc/s have been set free. 
The new Emperor Karl had released all the 
political prisoners in Austiia. In Russia 
the new government have burnt the 
dossiers of the secret police, and sent those 
gentlemen to the front to do some tangible 
work for their country. These fiicts arc 
before the Indian public. 

Almost every Bengali student who took 
an active part in the relief of the Burdwan 
flood or East Bengal famine has been 
interned, never tried, never even definitdy 
accused. And their friends and comrades 
arc just the claBS_ from which yon expect 
to get your recruits for the 1. D. F. 

(2) Indians should be admitted to the 
Kings commissions on the same terms as 
other races in the empire. We on^ want 
a fair field and no friTOttr. 


(3) Indian youths, ^ghtly iaIHng 
short of the military height or drth of 
the chest, should be embodied as a 
“second line”. After six months’ regular 
exercise and a modified military training, 
you will find that they have grown to the 
requisite size, when yon can enlist them in 
the rc^lar 1. D. F. (or “first line”). Those 
who have failed to grow, should then 
be r^ected. This measure will bring in a 
very large number of recruits. Those who 
knew the members of the Bengali battalion 
before, have been astonished at the deve¬ 
lopment of tbeir physique in six months of 
martial tiaining. By insisting on a rigid 
observation of the stature and chest- 
meosurcmciit at the first stage, you are 
(■xcluding tens of thousands. 

(4) Lads above 15 and below 18 should 
beformed into cadet corps (“third line”) 
and trained in physical drill, and martial 
discipline for an hour daily after school 
and 2 hours on Saturdays, and their diet 
should be carefully regulated to increase 
their strength and power of endurance. 
No barracks are needed for this. The 
cadets will be fed and housed by their 
parents, and if they have to be concen¬ 
trated in towns, the village boys will be 
billeted on the local genirv of tiic towns, 
who, we can assure (lOvemmcnt, will 
gladly bear the expense. In two years 
these lads will satisty all your military 
rei]uircments and form first class soldiers. 
Thus, you will get a perennial supply 
of men. Every conscript country has its 
school cadets. 

(5) The staple food of the people ol 
Bengal, Bihar, and Assam and Burma has 
to be changed. It is a matter entirely in 
the hands of the jKopIr and their leaders. 
The idea is not Inaicroiis. Early in the 
lith century the entire English nation 
changed its food, by giving up barley and 
adopting wheat. After the Russo-Japanese 
War the Japanese have Ixicome wheat- 
eaters in an appreciable degree. The thing 
can be done by deliberate and organised 
national efiort, though it takes time. The 
stimlc food of the Eastern provinces of 
India has not the highest fora value for 
its quantity ; it also creates wind in the 
stomach and lowers the power of digestion: 
a campaigner should have the gastric 

S owers of the ostrich. The Bengali sol- 
iers have found no di$cnlty in adopting 
a pattially n beaten meol in tkir canton* 
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meats. Our ^oungmeo should be asked 
to do the same in their homes. 

(6) Lathi-play, wrestling and other 
indigenous forms of athletics should be re¬ 
moved from the “C” reji^ter of the Indian 
police, and the Government should openly 
remove the ban laid on them since the 
partition of East Bengal. You cannot 
pick up grovelling timid young invalids 
and make soldiers of them in a month. 
Public squares for athletics should be 
reserved in every large village and town,, 
and games should be imule compulsory 
for all the bo^s in every school, state 
aided or proprietory. The child is the 
greatest asset of the modem state and 
he should be cultivated by a public organi¬ 
sation (mostly voluntaty, though guided 
by public servants at the top). 

(7} Open summer schools for military 
training (of “first line” men) and physi¬ 
cal training (of “second line” men) in the 
hills, the expenses being borne by public 
subscription. 

Our scheme is not impossible nor 
Utopian. If there is a union of hearts 
between the people and Government, it 
will succeed in India, as it has done in 
every other civilised country. Money will 
pour iu freely. I'oungmen will offer them¬ 
selves in thousands for their eountry’s 
Krvice--ii only you can convince them that 
it is their countrys service ; Indian private 
medical practitioners will cheerfully join 
your l.M.S to attend their sons, brothers 
and nephews; and you will be saved a 
second Mesopotamian scandal. The sun- 
dried bureaucrat, the conservative case- 
hardened in his “experience of Indian 
life (!),” the raechanic^ly-minded politician 
who is dead to ideas and emotions, may 
see insuperable difficulties in the iiath of 
our success. But no statesman, no 
thoughtful student of human history, will 
scoff at our proposal, because he knows 
Omnia vindt amor. 

But, what about enlisting the common 
people, the non-martial peasantry ? you 
will ask. Our answer is that they wdl do 
exwtly what they see their social betters 
doing. In the Peninsular War, many a 
Scottish captain, like the Napier brothers, 
was followed to the war by his tenants 
enlisting as privates. The same thing will 
happen in eastern India as it has always 
happened among the impnts. Peasants 
follow their natural leaders, in gdonons 
enterprise no less than in vice. 


The Russian SituatiMi. 

That a whole diyiston of the Russian 
Eleventh Army has hod to be blown to 
pieces by its own artillery for cowardice 
and treachery, shows the sore straits 
in which Kussia finds herself. We trust 
she will be able to pull herself through. 

Increase of Fees in Bethnne College^ 

Pecs have been nicrc.ascd in Bethnne 
College and School. Wc are opposed to 
this increase. The total amount spent by 
the Bengal Governmeut for the education 
of girls and women is much less than the 
total amount s{>cnt for the education of 
hoys and men. And the day seems far ofi 
when any mstitutiou for the education of 
girls and women can expect to be even 
nearly self-supporting. Under the circum¬ 
stances, what will Government gain by 
realising from the girl aud women student 
a few hundred rupees, seeing that the addi¬ 
tional income must mean discouragemmt 
to many parents of daughters ? The Indian 
Daily News is opposed to this increase of 
tecs, and observes: 

Apkoi’Os ot our rematka on the conveyance of Oin- 
du girl ticliolara, puliliahtd in our leadiiig columns yes¬ 
terday It IS inteie'sLing to note that in Mew Zealand 
the greatest attentiou is paid to the education of child¬ 
ren, aud that iiee passes on the railway to the near¬ 
est priiatc or pubfii bchoul ore granted to children Iiv^ 
ing near u line ot railway , but out of reach ot a pri¬ 
mary school. BduLation Boaids are also onthotised 
to make provision when necessary for the couveyance 
of pupils to piimaty schools by toad ot water. In the 
case ota child heing compelled to live away Irom 
home to attend a primary school, provision is made 
lor a boarding allowance. The total amonnl paid to 
Bdncatioa Boaids lu lOtS-lOlG for such conveyance 
for scholars was £0,119. 

Britishers Unfit for Self-rule. 

In Great Britcun there arc generally at 
least two political parties the members pi 
each of which in turn habitually call in 
question the fitness and good faith of those 
of the other. If the arraignment be right, 
then the memliers of both parties must be 
considered incapable. IIow is it then, 
that men who are unfit to rule their own 
country become infallible when they come 
out to rule India ? If in spite of their 
incapacity Englishmen can rule a foreign 
country, why should onr alleged incaptu 
city stand in the way of onr obtaining self- 
rule ? If the arraignment be wrong, then 
it is evident that Englishmen in matters 
of politics say things which are not cor- 
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rect. Therefott, when Bnglishinen call in 
qucBtion onr fitness, how can it be taken 
for granted that we are really_unfit? 
People who wrongly impeach their own 
countrymen cannot be considered infallible 
and trustwoii^y when they impeach ns. 

The Grave Educational Situation in U. P. 


Onr contemporary observes 
& conparatiTely small proportion of tliMe stadents 
unit have belonRed to the Central Provinces, Central 
India, Rtipatana, and the bnik of them to these pro¬ 
vinces. Suppose that three-foorths of the 878 young 
men whose edncational career was cut short by the 
refusal of admission in colleges belonged to these (ffo- 
Tinces, it menus that well over 600 young men suner- 
ed in this wise. 


7be Leader says:- 


It Is grnerally known that the problem of ndmissiou 
In colleges has become an acute one in these provinces. 
But we douht if it is known equally well how grave it 
actndly it. The following figures, relating to colleges 
affiliated to Allahabad timversity, which we have 
been able to obtain and which we believe to be 
correct, will help one in understanding the extreme 
importance of the question 


Class. 



I 


.■BJiS 

■s®.! 

fi-e 

.ss 

o 


ib'Ss^ 

ll|8 

.SSah 
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1st year. Arts 

530 

irs 

3.55 

1st year. Science 

194 

1U9 

85 

8ad year. Arts 

311 

49 

268 

8nd year. Science ... 

183 

24 

158 

Srd year. Arts 

158 

67 

101 

3rd yeor. Science 

39 

12 

18 

4th year. Arts 

813 

73 

140 

4tb year. Science ... 

15 

8 

13 

Total 

1,648 

501 

1,141 


Deduct the number of appli- 
cautsfnr admission from 
other Universities. 
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The United Provinces have in recent 
years and months shown great public 
spirit and courage. Their leaders snould 
be able to tackle the edncational problem, 
which is from many points of view the 
most important that any nation can be 
called npon to solve. We strongly support 
all the suggestions of the Leader ; e. g., 
that the maximum number of students 
admissible in each class should be raised 
from GO to 100, that principals should be 
directed to admit students u^ to the 
maximum limit, instead of whimsically 
turning away students (as at Queen’s 
CoUegc, Gcnorcs) in spite oi their being 
accommodation, that plucked students 
should be allowed to reappear at exami¬ 
nations without fresh attendance at lec¬ 
tures, that class accommodation and the 
stall oi professors should be increased, that 
some new Colleges should be opened, etc. 

To these wc add that ilie Allahabad 
University should allow the Gary Duplicate 
Plan, described in a previous note, to be 
adopted by colleges oi which the govern¬ 
ing bodies can arrange for its adoption. 
This plan should be of great help. 


Printed and publiabed fay Abinaih Chandra Barkar, at the B. M. Pkm, 
911, Corawallif Street, Cideatto. 
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THHD.AY IS COME 

Thy C. 1 II has sped over all couiitries of the vvorl 1 
and men have p^.ithercd around thy sent. 

The day is come. 

Hut where is Indi.i ? 

I)oc.s she still remain hidden, largin'' behind ? 

Let her take up her burden and ra.nrch with all. 

Send her, mighty (»od, thy me.ss(ige of victory, 

0 Lord ever awake I 

Those who defied sufl'ering 

have crossed the wilderness ol death 
anil have shattered their prison ol illusions. 

The day is come. 

Hut where is India ? 

Her listless arms are idle nnd ashamed 

and lutilc her days and nights, lacking in joy of lile. 
Touch her with thy living breath, 

O Lord ever awake ! 

The morning sun of the new age has risen. 

Thy temple hall is hllivl with pilgrims. 

The day is come. 

But where is India ? 

She lies on the dust in dishonour, 

deprived of her seal. 

Keniovc her shame, 

and give lur a place in thy House of .Man, 

O I*ord ever awake ! 

The world's liighioads arc crowded, 

resounding with the ro.ir of thy eh iriot wheels, 

Tl c sky IS trembling with travell.’is' songs. 

The d.'yr is come 
But where is India ? 

Doors arc shut in her house age-worn, 

feeble is her hope, her heart sunk in alencc. 

Send thy voice to her children who are dumb, 

0 Lord ever awake ! 

Peoples there are who have felt thy strength 

in their own hearts nnd sinews 
and have earned life's fulfilment, 

conquering fear. 
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The day is come. 

Bnt where is India ? 

Strike thy blow at her sclf-snspicion and despair! 

Save her irom the dread other own 

pursuing shadow, 

O Lonl ever awake! 

RAinNDKANATlI TaOOKE. 


WHEELS WirHuN WHEELS 

By Frank IIdwei. Evans, Author of “Five Years," "The Cinema Girl,” &c. 

[ 111 Kigbtv Kci^vei} ] 


[Our readera arc infurincd that all characters in 
this story are puiely inioRinary, and it the name 
of any hrin)' person happens to be mentioned, no 
personal reflection is intended [ 

CHAP TER XV. 

THE PRETTIEST I'.IKL IN LONDON. 

Y dear, my dear, I see it in the 
paper! Oh, my dear, I’m so sorry 
for you! And what a shame to 
put ’im away for that! There ! but never 
mind, that’s nothin’, there’ll be no disgrace 
about that. Why, it’s only wot might ’are 
’appened to my Ted if I’d been starvin’. 
Bnt oh, my dear, niy dear, I’m so sorry!" 

Gladys had returned from the police- 
court where she had heard the sentence 
pronounced on Harry, together with a 
few remarks from the magistrate. From 
the dock Harry jiist threw one look at her, 
and in his eyes was the agonised pleading 
of love ; then a touch on the shoulder, and 
he was taken below. 

Back to the shop in the Blackfriars 
Road, cold and gloomy, Gladys walked 
blindly, instinct just taking her to the 
place she called home. For sorrow, grief, 
impiitcut anger had hud heavy hands on 
her heart, had filled her brain lor the time. 
All she knew was that her man, her hus¬ 
band, had gone to prison, gone to prison 
just because be had been refused money to 
buy food for her. He had not meant to 
strike the officer, he had been sorry for it 
directly afterwards ; as he had said to the 
magistrate, it was anxie^ and fear lest 
his wife should starve which bad sent him 
nearly mad. Bnt the magistrate had 


replied coldly and with judicial calm that 
that was no excuse tor committing an 
assault. 

Charlie, the young fellow who looked 
after the shop, was full of sympathy for 
Gladys when she returned. Up till last week 
his wages had been paid out of the profits 
from ilu sales iu the shop ; he lived with 
his mother in a fairly eomlortable home, 
so he was in no want, and Gladys found 
that out ot his own money, which she 
knew he wanted for a new overcoat, he 
had bought a little coal and some food, so 
there was a fire in the little parlour at the 
back of the shop, and there she sat, alone 
in her grief and despair, until it was time 
to shut the shop, and just as she was 
closing the dour Meg arrived, her great 
womanly heart full ot sympathy. 

"1 see it in the paper, my dear. My Ted 
got 'onie early and brought it in with ’im. 
Oh, why didn't you tell me, why didn’t 
you let me know ? I’d ’avc come to the 
court with you and I’d 'ave told that 
magistrate somethin’ if they’d let me 
speak. Now, iny dear, just you try and 
think as the mouth ’ll soon be over. It 
won’t ’nrt ’im in there, and you know 
as ’c ain’t done nothin’ wrong—really 
wrong, I mean—so just yon tty and cheer 
up. And you never told us ’ow bad things 
was with you, yon never come to see us 
on Sunday and ’avc a bit of dinner—we 
could ’ave managed that. Oh, you 
shouldn’t ’ave stoppkl away like that.” 

Meg was fondling and soothing Gladys, 
and the poor, stricken gprl-wile felt a wave 
of helpful sympathy enveloping her as die 
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leant her poor wearied head on the coster 
girl’s bosom and cried. 

“We were poor, so poor,” said Gladys, 
“and we couldn’t take onr troubles to 
you, for yon and Ted had so much to put 
up with ; you bad quite enough trouble of 
your own.” 

“Oh, that be blowetl for a tale !” said 
Meg, indignantly. “We’ve never been like 
yon, without food and fire. .Vnd Ted ain’t 
doin’ so badly now', for things ’ave beCn 
bucking up a bit lately, and ’c’s niakiit’ 
just over thirty shillin's a week. And 
listen ’ere, my dear—oh. I’m so ’appy that 
it makes me more than miserable to see 
other folks un’appy—may 1 tell yon ?” 

“Oh, do, do ! I shoiilil love to hear any 
good news for you, Meg dear.” 

Gladys tried to ]mt her sorrow on one 
ride, for she was genuinely fond of Meg, 
and she wanted to bear wliat her news 
was. 

“Well, Ted, ’c’s been took on by one of 
the biggest dealeis in the Garden—you 
know, Covent Garden, where they sell all 
the fruit and the vegetables. ’E's seen my 
Ted up there lots of times, and somc’ow he 
took a fancy to ’im, which I don’t wonder 
at, for what my Ted don’t know about 
vegetable stuff ain’t worth knowin’. 
Well, this ’ere dealer is goin’ to take ’ini 
on as his buyer, and Ted’s to get five 
pound a week and commission. Five 

S ound a week! Just tliink of that, my 
ear. And very likely, ’is commission ’ll 
come to another two or three pound a 
week, and we shall be able to ’ave a nice 
little ’ome after all and—and” here the 
rather rough voice sank to a tender 
whisper, “when the baby comes flicre’ll be 
a good ’ome waitin’. I could never liear 
my baby to be born poor, I told Ted that. 
Ain’t we in luck’s w ay ?” 

“Meg dear, I’m so pleased, so vtry, 
very pleased. But it isn’t luck; you 
deserve it, I’m sure you do, you deserve all 
of it.” 

“Well, that’s all right then ! But your 
luck ’ll turn one of these days, you sec if it 
don’t. Now, Ted’s noo job don’t start for 
another couple of months, and in the 
meantime we’ve got to live on the thirty 
bob, but anyway, my dear, we can sqnecse 
enough food out of that thirty bob for you 
to ’ave some too. We’re not goin’ to see 
you starve. And you never told me, you 
never told me! Naughty girl, naughty 
girl!” 


“I really think you’re the kindest 
woman in tlie world, Meg,” said Gladys. 
“But dear, 1 couldn't allow you to keep 
me, out of your husbancl’sT' thirty shillings 
a week. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

“I don’t care whether it's fair or not, 
it’s what’s goin’ to ’apjwn. You know 
what I am when I make up my mind.” 

Gladys did indeed know that Meg was 
obstinate ; nothing could move her from a 
fixed puqiosc. 

“Meg, Meg,” etied Gladys sudilculy, a 
thought flashing ilirougli her miiiu, “1 
have an idea! II yon will iti.stsl on help¬ 
ing me, we'll sli.irc things a hit, as it were. 
Yon and Ted come anil live here over the 
shop rent five, and what yon would pay 
for rent shall lie cottiilcd towards iiiy food. 
Pcrlia]is you w'ill lie just ns comfortable 
here as where you are now, for there’s 
this sitting-room and the kitchen and 
everything. You can hnve old Mr. 
Claynier's room lor your 1>ed-roi>in, and if 
we can only just keep the shop oiieii and 
make enough to pay the rent and so on 
and Charlie’s w'ages, wc can stop on here, 
I suppose, until we're turned out. 1 
wonder who- really does own the place ? 
But there, that doesn’t matter now. 
You’ll come, won’t you, Meg ? It’ll lie so 
nice to be together again.” 

. “My dear, that’s a splendid idea! A 
sitlin'-room and a kitchen anil all, after 
one room ! My, t luey that! i'h, I’ll fetch 
Ted along to-night. Wc’vc been payin’ 
rent in advance, so we don’t ’ave to give 
a week’s notice.” 

And that night Ted and Meg Martin 
moved in their few belongings to the 
second-hand shop—1 ed hroughl llieiii on 
bis harrow. 

But while Glad 3 'S W'as fairly happy in 
the thought that she would now have Meg 
for enmpuity, when she went to her room 
that night the tears, which had lieeu so 
frequent lately, eamc to her e 3 'es again, 
and a load of sorrow settled otiec moie on 
her heart as she thought of Hariy, Harry 
her husband, a prisoner in jail I And 
something, sheriid not know what it was, 
impelled her to take ]>ciicii and paper, 
and under the inilneiiec of her emotions 
she wrote three or lour verses of poetry, 
pouring out, as has so often been the case, 
a heart’s anguish in lines that sicmed to 
write themselves. It was just the ex¬ 
pression of her mental state, the feelings 
of an aching heart. Next morning when 
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she woke she hardly remembered having 
written the verses, and as she took them 
up and read them through they surprised 
her, and she could hardly believe that she 
had written them licrself. 

w hen she went downstairs to breakfast 
—led hud long left lor his maiket—she 
read them aloud to Meg. 

‘‘My dear, they’re just simply lovely !’’ 
said Meg, and her eyes shone. “They 
inailc me cry all over, w hy, you ought to 
have them printed ! Why not send them 
to a paper ? May be they'd give you a 
lot ot money for them. I’ve ’card some of 
them writers make pots.’’ 

Glady’s heart gave a little jump, iilionld 
she dare to try and send these lines and 
get them published anywhirc ? She rc- 
memhered her playful little remark to 
Harry that she was going to try and 
write a play. That play had never even 
been started. This was the first time she 
had taken up licr pen for composition 
since the days when her tiiicle had told her 
that if she were not so l.nzy she would 
make a name for herself as a writer. 
Well, she would try now. I’erhaps she 
might be able to earn .some money. Poor 
Harry would waul new clothes when he 
came out of prison. Prison! Ilow awful 
the word sounded 1 What was he doing 
now, she wondered ? She wouldn’t he 
allowed to write to him, he wouldn’t be 
allovved to write to her; she would not 
sec him again till his mouth was served, 
when she should meet him at the prison 
gates. 

“But I’ll be brave. I’ll lie brave !’’ she 
said to herself. “It’s what he would like 
me to be. He’ll be brave inside that awful 
place, I know.’’ 

And so Glad} s sat down and copied out 
in ink the verses which she had written 
with her pencil the night before and, in 
fear and trembling, scut them to a weekly 
paper, a sixpenny paper which she had 
often seen in the Free Library, and 
wondered whether anything would result. 

“The landlord’s been, mum,’’ said 
Charlie, when she returned Trom the post, 
“and he says he’ll be glad to kn^ if 
you’re going to keep the shop on after the 
next quarter as, if not, you ought to give 
notice now, for the lease is up.’’ 

"Oh dear, 1 don’t know at all, Charlie! 
How are the takings to-day ?’’ 

“A bit better, mum, a bit better. There 


ought to be about a pound profit this week. 
Oh, we shall pull through all right.’’ 

A pound profit that week! Oh, that 
was indeed glorious news. It had not 
liccn nearly so much as that lately. 
Perhaps after all the luck was beginning 
to turn. 

Gladys tried to be as cheerful as possible 
though the days seemed to drag so heavi¬ 
ly, and it seemed as it Haris’s month 
wbiiid never be up. 

“ITicrcitis! 1 knew it!” cried Gladys 
one night, when there liad been the knock 
of the last post at the door, and she 
leturiied with a long envelope hearing 
outside the name of the paper to which 
she had sent her veises. “They’ve come 
hack! 1 knew they would! Oh, how 
could I expect that they would ever be 
published ?” 

“Will then, ’e don’t know ’is business, 
that chap, wotever 'e calls ’issclf. If they 
made me cry, 1 know they’d make other 
people cry, and wot more does ’e want ?” 

“Oh! oh! wait a minute!” cried Gladys, 
who had drawn out what indeed were her 
verses, and with them a letter, and her face 
brightened up with a smile ns she read it. 
“VMialmore docs he want, Meg? Well, 
what he doesn’t want is to make people 
cry. Listen! ‘Dear madam,’ he says, ‘yonr 
versos have made me cry—’ ” 

“There you are!” broke in Meg, trinm- 
pliaiilly. 

“ ‘And as it is not the aim of ray pa[ier 
to make its readers miserable, I send them 
hack to you at once. There is _ quite 
enough weeping in this world without 
poets adding to it. Ifyouliketo try and 
write something bright and merry, I shall 
always he pleased to look at it. Yours 
truly, Richard Tarlton.’” 

“And ’e sent ’em back because they 
made'ira cry 1 Well, I should 'ave thought 
that was just what would ’ave made Tm 
print them, but 1 suppose ’e knows best. 
Well, go on, my dear, sit down and write 
somethin’to make us laugh.” 

“Somethingbright, something lively?” 
said Gladys, demair setting in now with 
the reaction. “Oh, I don’t think I could 
ever do that! Still, I’ll try.” 

“ ’Ere you are, Mrs. RaymesI” broke in 
Ted, who could never he persuaded to call 
her Glad vs; he tho^ht that would be 
taking a liberty. “ ’Ere’s something that 
would be better than writing poetry, 
1 should think. Twenty-five of the prettiest 
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girls in London wanted, and I know you're 
one of'em!” 

“Ted, what are you paying me compli¬ 
ments like that for ?” cried Gladys. “1 
won't have it.” 

“Go on, shut up 1” said Meg. “You 
know you are. Go on. Ted, what is it ?" 

And Ted rather laboriously read out 
from the ev'cning paper a paragraph stat¬ 
ing that for a new musical production at 
the Pandora Theatre ot Varieties the 
manager required twenty-five of the pret¬ 
tiest girls in London; he didn’t cate of 
what station or rank they were, they must 
lie pretty, that was all. He had secured 
fifteen already, and he therefore wanted 
another ten. Photographs should be sent 
first, and the selected applicants would 
be requested to call at the theatie. 

“Why don’t you send youru up?” said 
Meg to Gladys. “I’m sure you’d be 
chosen. ’Ow much did it say they would 
pay, Ted ? Two pounds a week? (Vo oii, 
Gladys, you must!” 

“I shouldn’t think of doing such a 
thing!” said Gladys, her face scarlet. 
“ To think that 1 shoukl consider myself— 
what shall 1 say ?—good-looking enough 
for that! 1 shouldn’t dream ot it 1” 

“All right, ’ave your own way !” Meg 
glanced across at Ted and winked, and 
the little man looked puzzled. 

And though Gladys had so indignantly 
refnsed to entertain the suggestion, yA 
as she looked at herself in the glass that 
night the thought of two pounds a week 
kept ringing like a refrain in her head. 
Two pounds a week ! Why, there would 
be enough out of that to buy dear Harry 
some warm clothes when he came out. 
Two pounds a week 1 Supposing the piece 
ran for months—as pieces often did—why, 
th^ would be all right until Harry got 
work, which he would be sure to do soon, 
and she knew well enough that Harry 
would not allow the Martins to pay for 
his food. Oh yes, two pounds a week 
would be lovely. But she couldn’t per¬ 
suade herself that she was pretty enough 
to be selected. And besides, she had no 
photograph to send. 

She little thought that in the next room 
Meg and Ted were preparing a conspiracy. 

“Look'ere, Ted,” said Meg, “when I 
ray a thing’s got to be done, you know 
it’s got to be done. Well, to-morrow 
you’ir find time to go to the Pandora 
Tbeayter and see the manager, and tell 


'ini as there’s the prettiest gel in London 
—not one of the prettiest mind you 
—the prettiest gel in Lqndon—down 
'ere; tell 'im straight out that she 
ain’t got no ]>hotngraph to send, and if 
she ’ad she wouldn’t send it, and tell 'im 
to come down ’ere and see 'er 'imselt. _ She 
needn’t know nothin’ at all about it; 'e 
can call ’ere and say as ’c’s a pal of yours, 
and if ’c don’t like her looks, well, 'e 
needn’t let on ’oo ’e is, .uid if'e do like 
’em, well, she’ll have to take the job, for 
1 shall make ’er. Do you tv\ ig ?” 

‘ Oh, yes, 1 twig ! But what about me 
goin’ up to a swell tbeayter like that ?” 

“Well, you’ll have to go, that’s all! 
I’ve said so.” 

“All right, Meg. You’re generally light. 
I’ll go.” 

And the next afternoon, wlicn Ted had 
finished his inund, an amused manager sat 
ill his nfiicc and listened to the talc that 
was told him. Teii had iii'-istcd on seeing 
the manager on special private business, 
and at length had been admitted. 

“If yon don’t believe what I tell you,” 
said Ted, when he had explained his 
Cl rand, “you come and see for yourself. 
You can’t see ’er properly in the Mop be¬ 
cause it’s always daik there, but you 
comedown to-nigliL and ask to see me, 
Mr. Marlin, and I’ll say you’re a pal of 
mine, see ?” 

The manager began to enter into the 
si>irit ot the tiling ; he concealed a smile 
behind his band. Ilis quick brain saw an 
advertisement in this, if the giil really 
was pretty. Yes, he would sec it through. 

And that night, at about nine o’clock, 
there was a knock at the side door of the 
shcqi, a double, rather important sort of 
knock, and Ted jumped up to answer it. 

“I’ll go, Mis. Kaymes,’’ he said. “I ex¬ 
pect it’s a chap I know, a sort ot pal ot 
mine. ’Esaid e’d very likely look in to 
see me to-night. 1 thought you wouldn’t 
mind.” 

“Mind ? Of course not, Ttd 1” 

And so Mr. Hamborough, the manager 
of the Pandora Theatre, was shown in by 
Ted. 

A shrewd, keen man of the world. Ham- 
borough took up his cues well. He was in 
evening dress, just ns he had come from 
his ^catre, and Gludjs wondered *wbo 
this well-dressed friend of Ted’s could be. 
Ted introduced him as:— 

“Mr. 'Amborougb, a 'gentleman wot’s 
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A friend of my foturc guv’nor, and 'as come 
down 'ere just to give me a lew tips in the 
Wiw ol bnyin’. ” 

Ted winked at Mr. Hamborougli, who 
nnderstood that Ted was hinting to him 
the SOI t of part that he was to play. 

“0 yes, of coarse, quite so ! Of course, 
that’s quite right'” said Mr. Ilamborough, 
wondering what on earth he was to say 
about buying, what hints he was to give 
this quaint httle coster. “Well, I—I think 
that could very well wait for another 
time, yon know. I—I said I would call, 
but I’m in a little bit of a hurry.” 

All the while he was looking at Gladys, 
as she sat there close to the lamp, mod¬ 
estly, almost poorly dressed, and with 
rather a sad look in lier eyes. But her 
features had lost none of their chinalike 
beauty, her complexion was still white 
and fair, and tw; golden aureole of her 
hair seemed like a sun-cloud resting on her 
well-shaped head. 

“Yes, this was indeed beauty,” thought 
Hamborough, as his quick eye framed her 
as the centre of a vision of lovely women 
in the tableaux tor his next production. 

“Yes, 1 think that’ll be all just now,” 
stuttered Hamborough, taking up his hat. 
“Just walk a little bit of the way with me, 
will yon, Mr.—er—er--Mr. Marlin ? Yon 
mnstfor^ve my running away so soon, 
ladies, but I'm veiy busy just now.” 

_“Wdl, that was a very quick call!” 
said Gladys. She was quite puzzled as to 
the sudden appearance and dcpartuic of 
this well-dressed man. “It’s something 
quite private he wants to see Ted about, 
1 expect ?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s quite private,” agreed 
Meg. 

“Well, what’s 'appened, Ted ?" asked 
Meg, when he returned witli a broad smile 
on his face. 

“That gentleman as ’as just gone out, 
Mrs. Raymes,” said the little man, strik¬ 
ing an attitude, “was Mr. ’Amborongli, 
the manager of the Fandom Theayter. ’E 
come down 'ere on purpose to see if what 
'e 'ad 'card was quite nght, that the pret¬ 
tiest ^rl in London was 'ere, and 'e’s seen 
'er and 'eaays it is right. ’£ wants ’er for 
*u show, and ’e’s authonsed me—that’s a 
good word ain’t it ?—’c’s authorised me 
to offer ’er on 'is be’alf not two pounds a 
week but three, because she’s goin’to be 
Ac centie one ol the lot, the pack of the 
iMhaiidi. And Mr.*'Amboroitgh presents'is 


compliments to Mrs. Raymes, and 'ell be 
very pleased to see 'er at re’earsal to¬ 
morrow momin’ at eleven o’clock. After 
which 1 puts on my 'at and goes out for a 
bit of a walk, and leaves you to fight it 
out with Meg.” 

Ted disappeared, and M^ went over 
and put her arms rounds Gladys, who 
was looking quite frightened. 

“My dear, we did it, Ted and I. I’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

' Tlie plot was explained, and theu Meg 
asked Gladys: 

’’You’ll go, won’t you, my dear ? Three 
pounds a week, you know. That’s a lot of 
money.” 

“Yes, I’ll go, Meg dear, and thank you 
very mnch,’| said Gladys simply, for she 
knew tliat it was her duty to accept the 
three pounds a week. “But all the same 
you’re a wicked, cunning woman, and 
yonr husband is worse.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Meg cheerfully; 
“there’s nothin’ like knowin’ *ow wideed 
we are. ’Ere’s 1 ed come back again, feelin’ 
thoroughly ashamed of ’isselt, 1 expect.” 

But he didn’t. He simply grinned, and 
at supper held up his glass and wished 
good health and success to the prettiest 
girl in London. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE STACE. 

It was a strange experienre for Gladys 
the next morning, to stand on a bare stage 
and to be inspected, along with twenty- 
four other girls, by a group of experts in 
dress and colouring. 

She, witli the other girls, was to be the 
centre attraction of one scene. Th^ were 
of all colouring and types; they were all of 
them pretty, beautilul, in fact, in their 
various ways, and the experts decided at 
once that Hamborough was right and 
that Gladys should be the centre figure. 

They had nothing to saytmonothing 
to do except look pretty, but when after a 
week's rehearsal the curtain went up on 
the first night Gladys felt most terribly 
nervous. She had been instructed time 
after time, and knew that all she had to 
do was just to walk simply and naturally 
and look pretty and charming, and follow 
the movements which had been drilled into 
her. 

“Oh, I can never, never go through it 
again, I’m sure I can’t I” almost sobbed 
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Gladys, upstairs in the dressing-rooni. 
“It's awful to have all those thousands of 
eyes starinz at one. I know 1 shall do 
something foolish." 

“Don’t be a silly!” reproved one of the 
girls. “You’ll get used to it directly. It’s 
only what we call the first appearance 
funk. 1 had it myself.’’ 

And as the mghts went on Gladys did 
indeed become used to the stage, the glare 
of the footlights, the staring eyes, and was 
even able to laugh at herself and hfir 
former nervousness. 

One day in the shop parlour, before she 
went to the theatre, she wrote a little 
article—not in poetry this time—in a light 
frivolous vein, o^, after casting about for 
a suitable title, called it “A First Night 
Funk." She poked fun at herself and at 
one or two of the girls with whom she was 
friendly, and when she had finished it she 
sent it off to Mr. Tarlton, the editor who 
had praised her poetry, and at the cud of 
the week she received a note saying that 
he would pnnt it, that she would receive 
a guinea lor it, and that he would be 
pleased to see further articles. 

And with that acknowledgement, with 
the cei tainty also before her of well-paid 
work at the theatre, and, above all, with 
the knowledge that in a week’s time her 
husband would be with her once more, the 
clouds of gloom were lifted from her brain, 
inroiration worked, and ideas for stories 
and articles came almost without being 
asked lor. She even took out of the drawer 
in old Ciaymer’s desk some scribbled notes 
that she had made after that night when 
they returned from the theatie and she had 
told Harry that she was going to wnte a 
play. When sorrow and trouble came she 
had put them on one side. Now, on look¬ 
ing at them again—well, they didn't seem 
half bad. Perhaps a play might be mode 
out of them. When Harry was with her 
again, when she had her husband by her 
side once more, she would try and sec 
what she could do as a playwright. 

But now, although she had ideas, she 
could hardly put them on paper, for her 
mind kept flying ofi at a tangent to the 
delight, the joy of meeting her man again. 

At length the morning arrived, and she 
waited at eight o’clock outside the prison 

f ates. A fo ggy , chill morning it was. 
[ere and tSae were a few unfortunate 
people waiting for their friends and rela¬ 
tions to come out, some slinking by with 


foces lowered and shoulders bent. But 
Gladys held her head h^h. Her husband 
hud certainly been in prison, but what of 
it ? He had been in prison for ber. Yes, 
it was for her that he had been temp’orari- 
ly insane, and she was proud, proud to 
think of that. 

The clock over the tower struck eight, a 
little door at the side of the big mtes 
opened, and out came the discharged pri¬ 
soners one by one. 

Almost the last was Harry, and as 
Gladys looked at him her heart almost 
stood still before she nan towards him, for 
he looked so ill, so worn ; he coughed and 
shivered as he bciit from his height to take 
her to him and kiss her. 

“Here’s yonr jailbird, sweetheart," he 
said. “And yon, my queen, my queen—’’ 

He broke oil as a tit of coughing inter¬ 
rupted him, and Gladys looked at him 
anxiously. 

“Oh, Harry, my Harry, my boy, my 
poor boy ! Now here, pnt on this I You 
must, you must! Oh yes, Harry, 1 bought 
it lor you all out of iny own earnings. Oh, 
I’m a very proud and happy woman this 
day! There, dear old boy,' everything’s 
all right. But oh, what a nasty cough 
you’ve got! There now, come on, that’s 
all right!” 

With her she had brought a thick over¬ 
coat bought ready-made. Measurements ? 
Of course she knew her husband’s measure¬ 
ments, she knew what would fit him, ste 
knew what style of coat he would like. 

“You—you bought this lor me out of 
your own carnmgs, my darling I Have 
you been working, working >’ Oh, I’ve 
been wondering about yon so much, how 
you were living ? where yon were ? and 1 
couldn’t hear a word msule there.” 

Again the cough stopped him, hollow, 
racking. 

“But, Harry dear, that cough ’ You 
hadn’t it when you went in. It seems vety 
bad. But there now, don’t let’s stop talk¬ 
ing in this Cold atr. Come, we’ll have a 
cab 1 There’s breakfast waiting at home, 
and you can hear all the news then." 

Once inside the warm sitting-room 
Harry’s cough seemed better, and a little 
colour came into his pale cheeks as he 
listened while Gladys told of what had 
happened to ber. Meg, with the instinct 
of ti« sweet and Ipndly nature, had ar¬ 
ranged that she should be out aUtbe 
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morning, for she knew that hnsbind and 
wile wonlil want to be together. 

“Yon, sweetheart, you a writer ? And 
you on the stage at three pounds a week ? 
vh, it all seems so wonderini 1 And 1— 
well here ami come out of prison, just a 
helpless sort of log.” 

“How dare you, how dare you speak 
Eke that, Harry ? But that cough, old 
boy ? That’s the first thing we must see 
to. Idon’tUkc it at all." 

"No more do I, dear." Harry smiled a 
little grimly. “It came on after I had lieen 
in there about a week, and it used to keep 
ntc awake at night. Hut 1 shall be better 
now that I've seen you, now that I’m back 
with you. And I must get out alter break¬ 
fast and see if I ean find some work.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, Harry; 
you won’t go out. Look here, old boy, I’m 
getting three pounds a week at the theatre, 
and Mr. Tarlton thinks he ean take an 
article a week Iroin me, for the present at 
any rate, and he thinks that I shall do 
quite well at writing by and bye So we've 
got plenty ot money, and you'n* not going 
to get any work until you feel better ” 
“That’s what you say, dear, hut 1 don’t 
Eke to live oa my wife, tio man does Oh, 

1 shsJl be all right dirccUv.” 

He gave aaother cough, anil Gladys 
noticed how he seemed to have shrunk, 
how his clothes hung loosely on him, and 
her poor heart was stahbcil through and 
through as she saw his thin, wasted 
fingures, his general appcaraiiec of break¬ 
ing down. He si'ciiictl to brcatlie with 
difficulty, too. She «avv him nod in his 
chair after he had finished his breakfast— 
always ii liad sign. And m the alternnoii 
be actually^ euiilessed that he was tired 
and would like to lie down. 

Gladys as she sat and watched him Iclt 
an awinl fear. She had got him back, hut 
he was ill, she loukl see that. Woiikl she 
lose him now ? 

"Oil, God,_uo, don’t take him Ironi inci” 
she pleaded silently. “Oh, let luc keep him ! 
What can 1 do, what ean 1 do 

lie would want attention, medical 
attention, she could sec that. Pood ? 
There would be expensive food and medi¬ 
cines to be bought. And the Blackfriors 
Road was not the sort of place be ought 
to Etc in; he ought to be away in the 
South of France, or somewhere like that. 
She could see that it vyus something worse 
than a cold; it might even be tiiatliis 
i 
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Inngs were affected. And bow could she 
do all that, find all that, on lour pounds 
a week? No, that would be impossible. 
And besides, she ought to be with him. 
She took no interest in her stage work; 
it was merely the fact that it brought her 
in three pounds a week that kept her there. 
Oh, if only she could get enough money to 
take him away, to look after him ! 

But it would never do to let Harry see 
her miserable, worried about him; she 
must keep up a brave heart before him, 
and when she started tor the theatre she 
kissed him good-hye with a smiling, cheer¬ 
ful face that belied her aching heart. 

“Now, I’ll tell you what you can do 
wliile I’m away, sir,” she said. "Instead 
of sitting and thinking about yunr help¬ 
lessness, as you call it, you can just make 
out a fair copy ol that idea 1 had tor a 
play. You can see it you can improve 
upon it, and then we shrill be collaborators 
together lor the enormous lees we shall 
get. D’j on know, .rir, that ten thousand 
poiinils IS niithing to make out ot a 
play 

“You’ll look after him, Meg, won’t 
yon Gladys whispered before she left. 

“Look alter 'im as if e was my own, my 
dear,” said Meg 

Ami when Giady'S came back from the 
theatre—the piece iii which she appeared 
was over by a little after ten—she found 
all three still sitting up, and Harry seemed 
to liave recovered a little ol iiis spirits. 

“You had hoy, you ought to have been 
in Ih'iI by now," said Gladys. 

“As an author, 1 claim the privilege ot 
sitting up late to sec my collaborator,” 
replicil Hairy. “And, d’you know, some 
of this play of yours is quite good, 
Gladys,” he went on, with mock coudcscen- 
sion “In time 1 think you’ll write fairly 
well." 

“Thank you, kind sir,” said Gladys. 
“Praise from the king is praise indeed.” 

“Darling,” said Harry, suddenly taking 
her baud and drawing her to him, “1 
think it’s just ripping. I’ve copied it out, 
and made it a bit more connected, as it 
were; and I’ve just read it through to Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin, and they’re deEghted 
with it.” 

“Delighted ? I should think we was!" 
put in Ted. “My, it ’ud make a fine play. 
When’s it goin’ to be produced ? When can 
we go and see it ?” 

“Oh, dear, you’re getting much too far 
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abead, Ted,” cried Glad^^s. “It may be 
ytars before it’s even finisbed. I have to 
write it all oat yet. Now then, bad boy, 
to bed, to bed P’ 

“Harry,” said Gladys quietly when they 
were upstairs, “we’re together again, 
sweet-heart, you and I toother again; 
and we’re grateful for the happiness that 
God has given us again, aren’t we ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Harry. “1 was wrong 
to complain. But it’s hard on an]an*to 
have to sit still while his wife does the 
work.” 


“But don’t you think that the wife is 
proud to be able to work, Harry dear 7” 
said Gladys softly. “You won’t remind 
me of that again, will you ^ It hurts 
rather. Now, Harry dear, 1 said we were 
grateful, didn’t I ? Won’t you—with 
me—?” 

Gladys dropped to her knees, and, witii 
her husband oy her side, she sent up a 
humble prayer of thanksgiving, and one, 
too, of pleading that the man she loved 
might be spared to her. 

( To fjc coatinued) 
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W HEN the announcement was made 
on March 12th 1917 that .all in¬ 
dentured labour to Fiji was hence¬ 
forth prohilnted, the relief among Indians 
of all classes was very great indeed. It 
s^med as if a great struggle had been 
victoriously ended and a crying evil re¬ 
moved. And all this was true, patently 
true. But there was the danger, in the 
midst of victory, of losing sight of the 
further and deeper question, as to what 
should be done to improve the conditions 
of those Indians who remained in the 
islands after indenture was over. 

It would not be enough to s.aythat, 
after the remov^ of the greatest evil of all, 
—^the indenture itself,—these Indians must 
look after themselves; and this for two rea¬ 
sons. First of all, it would not be lair, lic- 
canse, by having allowed the indenture sys¬ 
tem to go on for so long, the moral charac¬ 
ter of these Indian settlers had inevitably 
become weakened, and they now need 
every help to get back to a decent stan¬ 
dard of life. Secondly, if they were left to 
themselves and in consequence became 
more than ever degraded, tuen the shame 
and disgrace would fall upon India herself, 
and India would be judgra by the morals 
of these her neglected children. 

To understand how very serious this 
latter pmnt is, we have only to consider 
the place of i^i in the Pacific. More per¬ 
haps than any other colony it is the eye 
of the PacificOcean. There is only oneother 
place that con be emnpared to it, namely, 
809 ^ 


Honolulu, which is under American pro¬ 
tection. These two arc the great centres of 
call for nearly all the Trans-Pacific passen¬ 
ger traffic from North to South. If, there¬ 
fore, the Indian population in Fiji were 
to remain in its present demoralised con¬ 
dition, the general opinion about Indian 
settlers on both sides of the Pacific, i.e., 
in Canada, in the United States, in Aus¬ 
tralia and ill New Z ‘aland,—would conti¬ 
nue to be just what it is to-day. If, on 
the other hand, improvement were to 
talcc place, and Indians were to prove 
themselves to be worthy citizens, then tte 
prejudice against Indian settlers, which, at 
present, is so very strong, would gra¬ 
dually die down. The best way of making 
clear this important point is to quote in 
full an article, published in a New Zealand 
paper, which runs as follows •— 

“Mr. K. McLeod, a businessman of 
Fiji, who IS ut present visiting Auckland, 
in convers.ition with an Auckland ‘Star” 
representative on May 20, expressed some 
very strong opinions on the menace to 
New Zealand from the increasing Indian 
population of that colony. lie said 
‘The simple education test as applied in 
New Zealand is a danger only to be folly 
understood fay those who have seen coun¬ 
tries monopolised by foreigners. The 
countless numbers of Indians of an -abso¬ 
lutely undesirable class who could pass 
this test need only an incentive to swarm 
these islands as they have done elsewhere. 
'Take Fyi as an example, and you find 
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.«T<t 3 r path of life, every trade, eood, bad, 
and indifierent, in the hands of the Indian. 
He is a mSk vendor, planter, grocer, boot- 
malcer, tailor, hawker, in fact, anything 
and eveiything. 

*An Indian is more clannish than the 
proverbial Jew, and will deal and work for 
each other’s benefit, always making room 
for a fellow countiyman. It is to be borne 
in mind that New Zealand will draw her 
Indian population from Fiji, being the 
nearest place where they are to be found in 

g reat numbers. Taking this into consi- 
eration, what class of Indian are we to 
expect ?—the very lowest. 

'The Indian immigration ordinance 
declares every woman the vassal of four 
men, and, in cousequence, the moral life led 
by these people is elepraved in the extreme, 
marriage laws accoiding to our ChrLstiau 
belief bang a thing nnthought of. Their 
domestic habits are filthy beyond descrip¬ 
tion, it being quite a common thing to find 
twenty to thirty, men, women, and child¬ 
ren, meeting and eating in one room. 
Sexual immorality is not a vice to be 
ashamed of in the eyes of an Indian, and, 
in consequence, children become acquainted 
with sin and shame at a very early age, 
talking freely and unchecked on subjects 
the average colonial youth of twenty 
would be Ignorant of. 

'Let these teeming millions of Indians 
once become imbued with the idea that 
New Zealand offers a good home, and it 
will not be long before they will silently 
but surely settle down in real earnest. 
Supposing a goodly sectlop did settle in 
the Dominion, are their children to come 
under the compulsoty Education Act ? 
And, if so, are they to receive their educa¬ 
tion at the same school as the childicn of 
Europeans? To contemplate such a state 
existing in these bcantiful islands is an 
excruciating agony to anyone who has 
had an opportunity of studying the Indian 
as a citizen. 

'Take Fiji as an instance again, and 
look at the criminal court lists, and fully 
90 per cent of the crimes committed are 
Indian. The leper station in Fiji has three 
hundred patients, and again we find the 
Indians predominating vastly over all 
other races, and the three hundred lepers 
in the station by no means represents the 
number in Fiji^ not even by half. This is 
another pleasttm feature New Zealand is 
inviting vthen she uivites the Indian. 


‘Very decidedly New Zealand cannot 
afford to allow a single Indian to become 
a permanent resident, and should take 
immediate and drastic measures to prevent 
even their temporal residence. What 
could Fiji do to-day if she wanted white 
settlers ? It would cost as much as the 
islands are worth to nd them of Indians, 
and all this has occurred iu about twenty 
years or less. Fiji to-d.iy is a queer mix¬ 
ture of Chinatown and India—a good mix¬ 
ture in their own country, but not what 
New Zealand wants.’ ” 

I have quoted this in full, with all its 
prejudice and racial bias, because it is 
necessary to face the hard lacts,—to con¬ 
sider what people are really thinking, and 
not merely to imagine what they ought to 
think. A paragraph, such as this, throws 
a flood ot light on what is called the 
‘White Anstralin' policy, and it is neces¬ 
sary as quickly as possible to remove the 
causes ot prejudice wherever they are due 
to iguorancc, and not merely to cry out 
against the prejudice itself. 

It may be well here to quote a conclud¬ 
ing note from the ‘Report on Indentured 
Labour in Fiji’ (published by Mr. Pearson 
and myself last year) because it bears so 
exactly upon the point in question. It 
runs as follows 

“The importance ofFiji in the Pacific has 
hardly yet been realised by people in India. 
Fiji has become an outlying naval base, 
a kind oi ‘Heligoland’ for Australia and 
New Zealand. It is also a chief port of 
call for the great liners, which pass to 
and fro from America to Australasia. We 
do not wish to enter into the political 
ciucstion, namely, the danger of emonising 
such an important outpost with a weak 
and degraded population, though much 
might be said on that subject. But we 
cannot pass over the relation of the Fijiau 
Indian population to the place which 
India itself holds in the eyes of the civi¬ 
lised world. For that question is more 
than political, it affects the moral inter¬ 
course of nations. 

“Fiji is, at present, like a great flowing 
advertisement saying in big letters to all 
who travel to ana fro across the Pacific,— 
‘This is India.’ Each traveller from 
America and Australia goes home to 
spread the news about India which he 
has learnt in Fyi. We felt, more than we 
can express, the terrible wrong that was 
bring done to India by such a false ndver- 
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tisement. We found ourselves protesting 
everyday of our journey to our fellow 
passengers—'This is not India’. But the 
patent fact remained. The advertisement 
went flashing across the Padfic,—‘This is 
India.’ It was the only ‘India’ which the 
travellers in the Padfic saw. 

"If the fair name of India is to be saved 
from further disrepute, it is abundantly 
evident that this degradation should not 
be allowed to go on for a day longer. But 
there is a higher appeal still. It is thi^. 
By strange neglect and indifierence in the 
past, India has permitted these, the weak¬ 
est ot her own children, to sink lower and 
lower. Now, at last, the wrong that has 
been done has been seen witli clear eyes. 
Humanity itself makes the claim that this 
wrong should be set right with all possible 
speed.’’ 

All this was written in the Report before 
the indenture ^stem was abolished ; and, 
as long as that system was still going on, 
it was almost useless to consider any 
other immoral conditions ot Indian lile, 
because each iresh ship-load ot Indian 
emigrants, brought out in utterly un¬ 
natural sex proportions, made any decent 
moral standard impossible. But, now that 
this root evil has been abolished, and a 
healthy moral atmosphere in the Idands 
is, for the first time, brought within the 
range of possibility, it would be a thousand 
pities if the advantage were not used to 
the uttermost and the remaining moral 
evils as far as possible eliminated. There 
is no reason wny the Indian population 
should not recover its character, and 
become an example ut what is good in the 
Pacific, instead of an example of what is 
bad. 

The problem is not a difiicult one after 
all. In the first place. Nature herself is a' 
wonde^l healer of disease, moral as well 
as spiritual, it only her claims and condi¬ 
tions are fulfill^. Now that no more re¬ 
cruitments, with their large excess of 
grown up meu, will be coming out from 
India, it will be surprising if nature does 
not herself gradually set right the propor¬ 
tion of the sexes by an increase in the 
number of female children born over male. 
This has been often noticed before in other 
ne_w colonies, and it is likely to happen in 
Fiji. Then, further, eveiy inducement 
should b^ given to free Indians to get back 
to the land and away from the slums of the 
dtyHfeofSuva, the cental. Aveiylarge 
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and generous offer was made by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whidi 
had this end in view, namely, to pve to 
free Indians easy conditions of land-lease 
and land-purchase; but the news has re¬ 
cently arrived that great opposition has 
been brought against the scheme by other 
sections of the community. This settle¬ 
ment of the tree Indians on the land-is a 
matter of moral lilc and death; and it is 
necessary to press forward with it at once 
and to disarm opposition by showing 
clearly the urgency ot the need. 

Secondly, the religious conditions of 
Indian marriage need to be finally and 
fully secured, and such marriage sanctions 
as obtain in India to be upheld in Fiji. Here, 
again, is a matter of immediate moral de¬ 
mand. It cannot be too dearly understood 
by officials in Fiji, that marriage sanctity 
is the very foundation ot the Hindu Social 
Structure. Without preserving that 
sanctity, Hindu ideals arc impossible 'and 
inconceivable. These Hindn marriage 
ideals have been rudely shaken in the past, 
and 111 sonic cases even destroyed. If this 
disruption goes mnch further, the ideals 
themselves will vanish altogether. Then 
is still time, but only just time, to preserve 
the population from this final disaster. 
But if another generation grows up under 
the present laxity of morals and bad 
marriage laws, then restoration of 
marriage sanctity will become almost 
hopeless. 

Thirdly, the Indian children in Fiji have 
been allowed to grow up unregarded and 
uncared for in the midst of an atmosphere 
of unspeakable degradation. They nave 
learnt impurity and vice and gambling 
from very early days. They have had no 
schools,—notmng but the coolie lines to 
go to and to live in. It is dear, as clear 
can be, that all the hope of the future now 
lies ivith the children. In aiming, therefore, 
at moral imiirovement, there can be 
nothing more vital, nothii^ more essential, 
than a good and sound eaucation system, 
which shall make o school iraimng casil^ 
within reach of every Indian child. This 
might seem beyond the means of the Fgi 
government. But, with sugar at a very 
high premium and immense profits accu¬ 
mulating, chiefly through Indian labour, 
it is only just and proper that a proportion 
of those profits should go to the families of 
the labourers who make them. It can 1^ 
pointed out, also, that mon^ well tpent 
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on edocatioo, to-day, will mean a decrease 
in crime, a^ an increase in indo 8 ti 7 , 
nmong Ilians later. 

Lastly, the Indians, who have now be¬ 
come actual settlers in Fiji, will never be 
able to protect themselves adequately, 
unless they have their share in the govern¬ 
ment of the colony. A step in advance has 
been taken by the Fiji government, in 
accordance with the proposal which we 
made in J^ovember lulS, and an Indian 
settler has been nominated to the Lagisla- 
five Council of the Colony. It is true that 
the first nominee of government is il¬ 
literate, and therefore, unable to take full 
part in the council deliberations, which ore 
all conducted in English. But tids very 
only shows the need of education being 

f lven to the Indian children of settlers. 

Or it must be acknowledged that under 
present conditions it would have been diffi¬ 
cult for Government to find a suitable edu¬ 
cated Indian. But, however unfortunate, 
in certain respects, the present choice may 
be, nevertheless a great advance has been 
made in obtaining an Indian seat on the 
counril at all; and it is fairly certain 
that, in future, suitable educated candi¬ 
dates will be forthcoming. As it stands, 
today, the greatest need of advance m 
Citisenship hes in the recovery of the full 
franchise for Indian householders in Suva. 
This was taken away more than two years 
ago and has never been restored. 

Here are, then, certain vital points to 
be gone into thoroughly and in detail 
with regard to Indian settlement on the 
land, Indian marriage, Indian education, 
and Indian citizenship. If these points 
are satisfactorily dealt with,then there is a 
good prospect that the present moral de¬ 
gradation will rapidly diminish. But if 
these conditions are not satisfied, then the 
Indian population, which has already sunk 
so low throu^ the evil system of the past, 
will hardly have strength to recover it- 
s^and gain a new and healthy lease of 


The Indian issue, that has been here dis¬ 
cussed in barest outline, should not 1^ k- 


garded as of minor importance compared 
with home problems because of the small¬ 
ness of tiie Indian population concerned; 
for it has already been pointed out, how 
this very population gives to the great 
countries bordering on the Pacific the con¬ 
crete immediate impression of what India 
really is, and what civilisation she repre¬ 
sents. But there is a further and more 
cogent argument even than this. This 
s^e Indian population in Fgiis the only 
race, taken from the tropics, which is fer¬ 
tile and even prolific in the South Sea Is¬ 
lands. Indian children are nut only bom 
in large numbers, but physically thrive in 
these islands. Ihere is no malaria, and 
they seem almost immune from other dis¬ 
eases, such os measles, which sweep awav 
the abongiual population by thousands 
and thousands. Une smgle epidemic of 
measles, for instance, destroyed one quar¬ 
ter of the Fijian population, while hardly 
a single Indian penshed. There seems, 
therefore, almost a certainty that the 
future population, not only of Fiji, but of 
the middle Pacific, will in time be largely 
Indian, and that a belt of people, of Indian 
stock, will stretch from one side d the 
Pacific to the other. 

This will not mean any cruel uprooting 
or extermination by competition of the 
aborigines: for, as we have seen, these 
appear to be dying out, and large and 
beautiful islands, with vimn sou and 
little endemic disease, arc suffering from 
depopulation. Out of this present fertile 
Indian population new Indian races will 
spring up and multiply and replenish the 
earth. The seeds of the future are now 
being sovim. 

What diortsightedness, therefore, if at 
this early stage all possible effort is not 
made to make the soil suitable in which 
these seeds are to grow ! What foUy if 
now, at this critical period, good fouma- 
tionsare not laid! Bach slight advance 
now, however small, will bear fruit later a 
hundred, nay, a thonsandfold. 

S. S. Mooltan. C. F. Amdkbws. 
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KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 
By Bankiu Chandra Chattbkjce. 
(l// nghti resemd) 


CHAPTER IX. \ 

O N reaching his house Gobindalal strict¬ 
ly forbade the servants to go up¬ 
stairs. 

He led Rohini op the stairs, her hand 
firmly held in his, took her into his bed¬ 
room and closed the door. Then settling 
himself on a chair at his desk he bade her 
stand before him. 

She obeyed. 

"Rohini,” said Gobindalal, snrve;^ing 
her with a gaze under which she quailed, 
for in his eyes there was an unnatural 
glow showing the rage and tumult which 
convulsed his heart. 

There was a pause. He pressed his 
hand on his fevered brow as if to collect 
himself. 

“Rohini,” he said again, “what do you 
think of me ? Am 1 not a fool, the great¬ 
est fool that the world has ever seen 
She was silent. She dared not utter a 
word and hung down her head. 

“Yes,” he continued, "the greatest fool 
that the world has ever seen 1 I have sac¬ 
rificed everything for you. My wife, poor 
artless creature—1 have made her life 
miserable, I have blighted her happiness. 
With her 1 was happy as never a husband 
was happy with his wife. When 1 left her 
to go and live with you it broke her heart. 
1 dutegarded her tears and entreaties. 
The blow it gave to her heart—oh, it was 
a severe blow, severer than one can 
im^nc.” 

He paused for a moment, and then 
went on, speaking more to himself than 
to her: "Poor innocent girl 1 I have 
robbed her of her peace and happiness, 
I have given her a heart-ache for life. And 
what are you, Rohini, that I should have 
given np dl that I most valued on earth 
to go and become your slave 1—your 
slave 1 What a fool I was to have yielded 
to the witchery of your fair face 1" 

He sttddenlv rose, and carried away by 
rage, grief ana tcuorse kicked her down. 


“Get up, woman,” he growled, resum¬ 
ing his seat. 

She obeyed tremblingly. She sobbed, 
but he cared not. 

“Stand where you aie,” he said. “You 
wished to die once. You attempted to 
commit suicide bv drowning. Do you 
dare again to die ?” 

“Death will he welcome to me,” she 
said in a piteous wailing tone of voice, 
“after such treatment as 1 have received 
at your hands.” 

“Then stand still.” 

Gobindalal opened his desk and took 
ont his pistol. It was loaded as it often 
used to be. Presenting it before her he 
said, “This is loaded, and I will give you 
what you say will be welcome to you.” 

She had once wished to die when 
she had her grief; but now her love 
of life was as strong in her as in 
any one. She quaked with fear to see 
the loaded pistol. She had a presentiment 
tliat her hour was come. “Do not kill me,” 
she appealed, “oh, do not for your 
sake, for mine. Spate my life, do, and 1 
will leave the house this instant never 
to show you my face again.” 

Gobindalal was deaf to her entreaties. 
His blood was up. He had no pity. He 
raised the pistol and took aim at her fore¬ 
head. She uttered a terrified scream. The 
next moment she fell. There was a deep 
gash in her forehead, from which the blood 
gushed. 

The servants heard the report and were 
alarmed. At first thc^ did not dare to go 
upstairs, but when they did after a whiu, 
they stood aghast at the sight of their 
mistress lying in a pool of blood. The 
room was vacant. A pistol lay on the 
floor. The master was gone. 

CHAPTER X. 

Murder, though it be committed in a 
secluded place, and under cover of the 
darkness of night, will ont, and the public 
will hear of it. The riUage watclboan, 
harigg come to know that a murder had 
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been committed at the 'old factory house', 
as it was called, hurried on the same night 
to inform the oiScer in charge of the 
police station of it. The police station 
was about twelve miles distant from 
Prosadpur, so this officer did not turn up 
until nine o’clock the next morning. On 
bis arrival he examined the dead body. 
Ihen after securing the pistol he held an 
inquiry into the case, and sent his report 
to the higher authorities. He next had the 
dead body sent on, sheeted and bound up, 
in a cart in charge of the watchman to the 
nearest hospital lor post mortem examina¬ 
tion. Afterwards, having eaten his meal, 
be earnestly set to search tor a clue that 
might lead to the discovery o( the mur¬ 
derer. 

Immediately after Oobindalal had com¬ 
mitted the murder he threw down the pis¬ 
tol and escaped by a secret door at the 
back of the house without being seen by 
any one. He travelled the whole night and 
the day next to put many miles of dis¬ 
tance between himself and Prosadpnr. In 
the village of Prosadpnr he had assumed 
the name of Chnnilal Dutt. Ills servants 
knew not what his real name was, neither 
where he had come from. The sub-inspec¬ 
tor in charge of the police station, hav¬ 
ing gone about for a time in vain to find 
a clew, gave up the search, and sent a re¬ 
port, saying that the culprit had abs¬ 
conded. 

A few days afterwards a very capable 
detective inspector was sent np from 
Tessore to investigate the case. Pichel 
Khan, for that was the name of the 
inspector, searched the house thoroughly 
and found some letters, from which he 
came to know the criminal’s native 
village and bis teal name, and the 
name also of the woman who lived with 
him. He went in disguise in search of him 
to Haridragram, but in vain, for Gobinda- 
lal bad never gone there. 

Leaving Kohini to her fate Nishakar 
returned that night very quickly to 
Msidhabinath, who had taken *up their 
lodgings at a shop in the bazar at 
Prosadpur. He told his friend what be 
had done. “You have not acted wisely,’’ 
said Madhabinath, “for Gobindalal might 
be induced to commit something despite, 
for which he would be certainly arrugned 
in court.’’ 

Butwbat had been done could not be 
tccaikd. Thqr, however) psMed the night 


in great anxiety. And what were their sur¬ 
prise and alarm when they heard the next 
morning that a man named Chunilal 
Dutt, who had lived for nearly two 
years at the 'old fectory house’, had 
murdered his wife for reasons not known 
to any one and decamped. They were 
very sorry to think of Rohini’s fate, 
but they were a great deal more afraid 
and concerned for Gobindalal, whom, they 
^reu, the police would be sure to find out. 
From that day forward th^ began to 
live in the bazar very cautiously; and 
when they knew that the police had failed 
to find out any clue, they felt a bit easy 
in mind and returned to Calcutta. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Madhabinath wascome home. Bhramar 
was at her father’s. There was an ex¬ 
pression of sadness in her face, which no 
one could fail to see. Her fether said no 
more to her than that Gobindalal was 
quite well, for he feared that if she heard 
of the rash and violent deed he had done 
it would very seriously aflect her health. 
However, as he had told this in confidence 
to his wife, who, wanting to unburden 
herself, had cautiously and secretly 
imparted it to their widowed daughter, 
Bhramar before long beared of it. The 
news, as might be expected, was at first 
crushing to her; but finally she had learned 
to be resigned. 

Herelder sister, Jamini, said to her one 
day, “It seems to me that Gobindalal 
will be safe to come and live at his own 
house now.’’ 

“What makes you think so?” said 
Bhramar. 

“Why, he was not known by his real 
name while he was away. How then can 
the police know that he is the very same 
man who lived at Prosadpur?’’ 

“Didn’t you hear that the police went 
in search of him to Haridragram ? That 
shows that they are in possession of his 
real name.’’ 

“However, I think,’’ said Jamini, “there 
is nothing better he can do than to come 
home, for then he can command his 
finance, and father says the police care 
for nothing but silver.’’ 

A tear sprang to her eye. “That’s very 
true,’’ she said, “but who is to give him 
that advice ? Who knows whm he is 
hiding?’’ 

“Gobindalal, 1 trust, will lumself soon 
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ftl that he will be more safe to live at his 
Kwn house at Haridragram than else- 
mere.” 

I "I doubt he will come.” 

I "Oh, he will, I tell you. My prediction 
nrill come true, yon will see.” 

I “Well,”.said Bhramar, "it no harm 
ionld ever come to him at Haridragram, 
pien I would a thousand times wish him 
^ come, and would fervently pray God to 
±ring him home. But if he cannot be 
(safe to live at his own house, then may 
his instinct keep him away. God have 
mercy on him!” 

"But, dear sister, I think you will do 
well to go and live at Haridragram, for 
who knows when he may come, being, as 
not very unlikely, short of money? 
It he hears you are not there he will go 
away.” 

"Oh, I can see that; but who will look 
after me there now that 1 am in such poor 
health ?” 

"Why, 1 shall most gladly live with you 
at Haridragram.” 

"Well, 1 will go. You need not go now. 
You may ask mother to arrange for my 
going to-morrow. But forget me not, dear 
sister, forget me not in the dny of trouble 
when 1 shall expect you to come and stay 
with me.” 

"Oh, why do you talk thus, dear?” 

Bhramar wept. "1 wonder if he will 
ever think to come,” she murmured. 

"My mind tells me he will. He will 
return a very differeut man from what he 
was when he went from you. Come, dry 
your tears, dear, and think of the joy of 
the meeting that will be.” 

"Joy 1 Oh, this heart—” 

The words stuck in her throat. She was 
too much moved. 

Jamini could not see, as her sister did, 
what the consequence of that most un¬ 
fortunate act would be. She did not 
seem to think of the murder committed 
by Gobindalal, which Bhramar could 
never for a moment forget, being ever and 
anon tormented with the horror of the 
pumshment which invariably followed 
such a rash and violent act. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Bhramar vrent again to her father-in- 
law’s. Day after day, and week after week 
she waited and wait^, poised between hope 
and doubt, the coming of her husband, 
biitOoI^alal never came. It was now the 


third year since be left home; and 
that year passed away, and also the next, 
at the end of which she was ill again. 
For months she had been going into a 
consumption, and she was now troubled 
with a backing cough. Day by day she 
was getting worse till it seemra to her 
that her end was not far away. Then the 
fear that she might have to go ofi without 
seeing her husband haunted her night 
and day. 

The fifth year was in. At the com¬ 
mencement of it news reached Ilaridra- 
gram that Gobindalal had been found 
out, arrested and brought over to Jessore. 
It was heard said that he had been living 
away at Brindaban in the guise of a 
mendicant, and the police, having got scent 
of it, had traced him and brought him 
over from there. It was said that he was 
to receive his trial in jessore. 

Bhramar soon heard of Gobindalal’s 
arrest. She had the dreaded news from her 
dewan, who had got a letter from 
Gobindalal. The letter ran as follows 

“1 am going to jail. If it could be 
thought fit to spend a few thousands for 
my sake—a favour which, I know, I do 
not deserve, there is no time to be lost. 
1 have no wish to live; but 1 cannot en¬ 
dure the thought of dying the death of a 
felon on the gallows. I expect I may not be 
allowed to be hanged if it could be helped. 
Make no mention of this letter to my wife, 
but tell her that you have had the inform¬ 
ation from a reliable source.” 

When Bhramar heard the news, she 
immediately sentinformationtoher father, 
asking him to come at once. Madhabi- 
nath came without delay, and she put 
fifty thousand rupees in currency notes 
and Government paper into his hand. "O 
father,” she exclaimed, weeping, "exert 
your utmost to save his life. Spend any 
sum. Nay, I will fling our whole fortune 
at the feet of the police to save him.” 

Madbabinath comforted bis daughter 
as best as he could, and started for Jessore 
that very day. On leaving he urged his 
daughter to bear up, saying that as there 
was no evidence he had committed tte 
murder he earnestly hoped that he would 
be able not alone to bring his son-in-law 
home, but also a considerable part of the 
money he was taking with him . 

When he arrived at Jessore Gobindalal 
was in jml. But what he heard was very dis- 
couragmg. The inspector, Ficbel l^an,- 
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faad tent np witnesses to be examined after 
thoroaghlj investigating the case. He had 
failed to &nd out fiupa and Sona, who 
were in the employment of Gobindalal. 
Knowi^ that in the absence of any wit¬ 
nesses it would he difficult to bring the 
charge home to the prisoner the inspector 
had sent up three men, bribed by him and 
tutored, to give evidence against the 
accused in the magistrate's court. When 
the case came up tor hearing before the 
magistrate the witnesses declared upon 
oath that ^ey had seen Gobindalal Roy 
alias Chnnilaf Dutt shoot Roliini dead by 
firing a pistol. This happened, they said, 
immMiately after their arrival in the “old 
factory house" at about nine o’clock at 
night. On being questioned why they 
went there, they said they went, as on 
other previous occasions, to hear the 
girl sing. They had heard, they said, 
that the girl was in the prisoner’s keeping 
for over two years. The magistrate was 
easily convinced, and committed the 
prisoner to the sessions. 

Madhabinath had procured the address 
of the witnesses. He saw them at their 
houses and got them to come over to 
his lodgings. “What you have said 
before the magistrate,” he said to them, 
“you are not to mind. Before the sessions 
jndge 1 would have you say that you 
know nothing about the case. If you 
will agree to say as 1 propose I will give 
you a thousand rupees each. To each of 
jonl will pay in advance five hundred 
rupees now, and the rest when the prisoner 
has been released.’’ 

"Bnt we shall he impiisoned," said 
they, "if we hear false witness." 

“Pear nothing. 1 will prove in court 
by witnesses that Fichel Khan compelled 
^on by cudgelling and threats to ruin you 
if you refused to say what he wanted you 
to say, to give false evidence before the 
magistrate.” 

The witnesses who had never in their 
life seen a hundred rupees together were 
earily temped by the offer of ten times 
the sum. They agreed to do as they were 
asked ; and they were paid five hundred 
ntpees each in advance. 

The day fixed tor Gobindalal’s trial 
soon came. The prisoner was in the dock. 
The witness first named was called up. He 
took his stand in the witness box and was 
sworn. Be wim then examuted by the 
nnMMMiM* whA n«Mri>iofied liim 
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saying, “Do yon know Gobindalal Roy 
alia^hnnilal Dutt ?" 

“No ; 1 am sure I do not know any one 
of that name," he said. 

“But yon have seen him when he was 
living at the Prosadpnr factory honse ?" 

“Never.” 

“Were yon ever acquainted with 
Rohini ?” 

“Kohini ?’’ 

-"‘I mean the girl who was murdered, 
and who lived at the Prosadpnr factory 
house." 

“I never knew her.” 

“IIow did Rohini die ?" 

“The rnmour is that she committed 
suicide.” 

“Don’t you know anything about the 
murder ?’’ 

“None at all.” 

The Government pleader then read out 
the evidence given hy the witness in the 
magistrate’s conrt, and said, “Did you not 
say these words before the magistrate 7” 

“Yes, 1 did.” 

“Why did you make such deposition as 
that if yon do not know anything about 
the murder ?” 

The witness here made a show of erving. 
“Pichel Khan compelled me by thrashing," 
he said, “to give false evidence before ^e 
magistrate. He threatened to ruin me if 
I refused to say what he wanted me to 
say.” 

And he bared his back and exposed to 
view some black marks, which he had got 
from a recent fight with his brother, as the 
marks of Fichel Khan’s beating. 

The Government pleader looked some¬ 
what disappointed. He ordered the 
next witness to be called np. 

After he had been sworn he was exa¬ 
mined. And he answered exactly alter the 
manner of the first. He had got up a sore 
in his back, which he showed as the result 
of the cruel treatment to which he had 
been subjected. 

The last witness called only echoed the 
words of the two who had been examined 
before him. He said that had it not been 
for his great dread of the inspector who 
swore he would do him material harm if 
he durst refuse to say what he would have 
him say nothing conld have induced him 
to petjure himsw. 

the judge, for want of evidence, ordered 
the priMner to be discharged. And as he 
VMM arceatl* disoleased with Pichel Khan 
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he ordered the maristrate to intjnire 
strictly about the conduct of the inspector 
in connection with the case. 

During his trial Gobindalal was won¬ 
dering what could make the witnesses 
say what was quite conflicting with what 
th^ had said before the mapstrate; but 
when he happened to cast his eyes on 
Madhabinath he understood the whole 
aflair. After his discharge he was onec 
more taken to the jail where he had to 
await the order for his release. .\s he wa» 


about to be removed Madhabinath went 
up and whisperin^ly told him iu his ear 
where he was puttiuj; up, and to see him 
without fail after being let ofl* from jail. 
Hut after his release Gobindalal never saw 
him. And Madhabinath, alter waiting 
for him a few days, was at length obliged 
to return to his daughter to llaridragram. 

(To he continued) 
Tra.nsi.a.ti!1) by U. C. Rov. 


THE RISE OF SHAHJI BUONbLA 


(\ corrective it the ii\ lint 
/Vue CbronvtoftY 

A.D. 

1S()4 Sliahji born. 

1600. Abmailiiagar captured and Bahadnr Nizam 
Shah iinprisuura by Ahbur. 

1601 Burhan Nizam Shah set up by the nobles 
us king at Paicnda Beeumes puppet of 
Malik Ainbar about 1600. 

1604. Shahji manied to Jija Bui. 

? 1600. Malik Amhar recovers Ahmadnegar ; loses 
it in 1617 

1623 Bhambhnji burn. 

1636, 14 May. Malik Ainbar dies ; Path Khan suc¬ 
ceeds as wazir. 

„ 22 Sep Ibrahim Adil Shah dies, Muhammad 

Adil Shah succeeds 

1627. Shivaji burn. 

„ 20 Oct Jahangir dies 

1628. Shalgi raids Mughal Khandesh unsuccessfully. 

?April 1630. Nizam Bunb impiIsons F.ith Khan, 

Hamid Khan becomes irazir. 

? June „ Lakhji Yadar murdered. 

^ Jitly II Shahji conifuers Puna and Kunkan. Is 
attacked by Iliiapur. 

7 Dec. „ Shahji joins Mughals. 

? Mat. 1631. Mnghuls besiege Paiendaunsuceessfully. 

7 Dec. „ Burhan Nizaiu Shah icleases Path 
Khan. 

7 Feb. 1632. Path Khan mnrders Burhan, and 
crowns Bahadur Nizam Shah. 

7 June „ Shahji deserts Mughals. 

7 Nov. „ Path Khan oilers submission to Shah 
Jahan ShaMi joins Bijapuris. 

1633. February, Mughals besiege Oaulatabad, 

Shahji attacks them. 

„ 17 June. Danlatabad (with Bahadur Nizam 

Shah) capitulates. 

Aug. Mnrari weighs an elephant at Tnlapur. 

7 Sept Shalm sets up Mnrtaza Nizam Shah II. 

Nov. Shah^ raids environs of Danlatabad and 
Bidar ; is pnrsned back. 

1634. Febmaiy, Sniyajbetiiges Farenda. Kaises the 

siege in May. 

31%-^ 


live III II Ltniii.! ilu Miidtbas). 

Niivemliu, Sb iliji creates disuvbauce near 
Diiiiliitiibad li expelled and chased by 
Khun I Daman in Jail.—Peb 1636. 

16'io Civil war betwcLU Kliawas Khan and other 
Bijapuri iiubles. 

ix.» V '■> J Khawas Khan murdered. 

„ iiLt.-Muv. . j Miiiaii Pandit evecuted. 

1636 Peb.-May. Sh.ih]i attacked by Khan-i Zaman 
and shiusta Khan. Hl tiehieges the MnghMs 
111 Juuair iity. 

„ May, Treaty oi Pe.ice lictwecn Shah Jahan and 
Bifapni 

„ June Oct, Piiml Miiglial campaign against 
Shalip, who makes surrender iif Murtaza 
and torts and ciiterb Hijapur service. 

T he rise of the Hhonsla family is closely 
connected with the dissolution of the 
Ahmailuagar kingdom, witlun whose 
territory lay their homes, Kllura, 
Chniuargunda, and finally Poona, and to 
whose service belonged Shahji, Ins father- 
in-law Lakliji Yadav, and many of their 
relatives. ILe declining fortunes of the 
dynasty greatly addeil to the value of able 
and enterprising leaders of mercenary 
bauds aud gave them splendid opuurtu- 
nities ut winning wealth, power, and large 
estates for themselves. 

In August 1600 Akbar had captured the 
capital Ahmadnagar and sent its king 
Bahadur Nizam t^hah (a nephew of the 
famous Chand Bibi) to a State-prison. 
Bnt the entire kingdom was far from being 
conquered or even nominally ocenpiem 
That task required 36 years more. Soon 
after the fall of the capital, the Nizam 
Shahi nobles retired to the provinces, to 
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which the Mnghals were not jet strong 
enough to penetrate, and one of them set 
np Bnrhan Nmam Fhah (called Murtaza 11 
by Firistah, ii. 163) a son of Prince Shah 
All, as king, with Parenda in the south 
as his capital. This was done late in 1000 
or early in 1601. In a few years an 
Abys»nian slave, named Malik Ambar, 
got possession of this puppet king, defeat¬ 
ed his rival nobles, and made himself rc- 
grat and de facto ruler of the whole 
kingdom. Great in war and civil admini¬ 
stration alike, Ambar defeated the 
Mughals, recovered the fort oi Ahmad- 
nagar (about 1609), waged successful 
wars with Briapur, and brought nearly 
the whole of the old Nizam Shulii kingdom 
undec his sway, lie hud three long wars 
with the Mnghals in the reign ul Jahangir, 
in the second at which (1617) he was 
defeated and forced to restoic Ahmad- 
nagar, and after the third agreed to live 
on terms of peace with Delhi In the 
meantime he had transieiicd the capital 
and the puppet king to Daulatalmd. 

Lakhji Yadav was an important general 
under Malik Ambar, and Shahji first 
saw service probably as the commander 
of the small contingent ol his f imily m 
the service of Malik Amb.ir lie must have 
been a petty captain dunng the regency ol 
Malik Ambar, who died on 14 May 1626, 
when Shahji was only 31 years old, and he 
first rose to independent and high com¬ 
mand only under Path Khan (the son of 
Ambar), who was cvidentlv his first 
patron. From 1620 to 1630 Likliji 
Yadav was on the side of the Mughals, 
and therefore Shahji could not have fought 
as a member of his lather in law’s foicc 

Moltk Ambar died at the npe old age 
of eighty, on 14th Mav 1626, and was 
succeeded in the waznship hy his son F.ith 
Khan, an extremely haughtv, mcurapeteiit 
and blood-thirsty man. He made the 
mistake of alienating his friends hy an 
invasion of Bijapur, shortly after the 
death of Ibrahim Add Shah (on 22 Sep. 
1626) * and the succession of his son 
Muhammad Adil Shah, a boy, domineered 
over by his minister Khawas Khan. 
Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, the Mughal governor 
of the Deccan, was heavily bnbed by Nizam 
Shah (Kbafi Khan, i. 384, says, by Hamid 
Khan, the Abyssinian minister) and trea¬ 
cherously <'gave back to him all the 

* B 8. gtret 13 Sep. 1687 m the date, bat itie 
tacoowteiit with other parte of the same wotk. 


territory that Akbar and Jahangir had 
wrested from the dynasty with so much 
loss of men and money.*' Only the com¬ 
mandant of Ahmadnagar fort refused to 
obey the traitor's order and loyally held 
the fort for the Mughal Emperor. 

This happened at the troubled close of 
Jahangir's rsign. On the death of that 
roval voluptuary (29 Oct. 1627), Shah 
Jahan succeeded and in a few months 
firmly seated himself on the throne, and 
then turned to restore his authority in the 
Deccan Nizam Shah was called upon to 
restore wliat Khan-i-Jahan had without 
piuper autliurily ceded to him. 

1 he Nizam Shahi wiwir tiied to play a 
double game. He proicbscd willingness to 
restore the dispute)! Unitory, but secretly 
instructed his ofiaers to resist the 
Mnghals Ihc result was disastious. 
Vast Mughal ai lines, undci able generals, 
entered the Dcccau , Shah Jahan secured 
the neutrality of Hijupur by offering its 
king a slice of the Nuain Shahi teriitory. 
In 1628, w hen the Mughal viceroy of the 
Deccau advanced to take possession of the 
fort of Bir, Path Khan treacherously sent 
Shaliji ani a party of si/adars with 6,000 
cavalry to make a raid in East Khandesh 
and Cl cate a diveision in the learofthe 
Mughals. But an imperial officer, Dariya 
Khau Kuhelu, who held a large jagir there, 
attacked the I aiders, slew many of them, 
and expelled the whole party from the 
Duah oi the Tapti and the Puma. (Padi- 
shahnnmtih, I. A 251 } 

The war with the Mughals went 
against Path Khan, and all the misfor¬ 
tunes of the kingdom were ascribed to his 
incom|)elcncc and ill luck His master 
siizeil the odium excited by the-minister’s 
ndiniuistr.itive failure to get rid of him. 
'i'hc whole court had been alienated by 
Path Khan’s overweening pride and 
le.ilous miinopoly of power. Besides, Path 
Kh'tn’x iival, Iltmid Khan (another 
Abyssinian noble) had wormed his way 
into Nizam Shah’s heart by presenting him 
with his own wife, a woman of marvellous 
craft and fascinating power. (Khafi Khan, 
i 384) At the instigation of Hamid Khan, 
Nizam Shah treacherously arrested Path 
Khan and threw him into prison at Dan- 
latabad. {Basatia—i—salatia, 276.) This 
event look place probably early in 1630. 
Hamid Khan signalised his accession to 
the wazirship by sending an expedition 
against Byapnr, which according to the 
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the gossip of Khafi Khan (i. 885) was 
commanded by bis wife. But the adven¬ 
ture was a iailure. {B. S. 274.) 

The imprisonment oi Path Khan threw 
Nizam Shahi affairs into w orsc contusion 
than before: all the other nobles took 
alarm and bega'n to devise plans for 
safeguarding their ov n li\ es and family 
honour. Lakhji Yadav Ray, who was 
one of the chief nobles and highest officers 
of the State, for sell-pit!icr\ation bcga\) 
to tldnk of fleeing and taking lektgc with 
the Mughals. Nizani Shah got scent of the 
matter and took counsel with Ikhlas Khan 
and Hamid Khan, saying “Yudav Kan 
is old and experienced and know*) all the 
secrets of our State. If he joins the 
Mughals, he will cause us harm beyond 
repair." They advised him to imprison the 
Kao. Nizam Shah oidcrcd Farhad Khan, 
Safdar Khan and Moti Khun Khashala 
to arrest him. Shoitly after, when Yadav 
Rao came to the Audience Hall, Nizam 
Shah after a few minintes withdrew from 
it. The three Khans all together fell upon 
Yadav Rao and his son Achalji and 
snatched away their swotds. Yadav Kao 
and Achalji then drew daggers from their 
belts, faced the enemy, and fought 
desperately. At last Yadav Kao was 
slain by Safdar Khan, and Achalji, and 
some of their comrades also fell iii the 
struggle. Lakhji's brother Bithnji (or 
Nathuji), who had dismounted at the 
cistern of Qiitlugh Khan, immediately 
after the affair fled to the Mughals. 
Lakhji’s son-in-law Shahji, who was then 
stationed near Parenda, on healing the 
news, hastened towards Sangnmner, and 
thence reached Puna, plnndering on the 
way. {Basatin-i-salatin, 276-277.) 

The Mughal official history briefly tells 
us that Lakhji Yadav Kao had at first 
been a high mansabdar of the Empire, 
having deserted Malik Ambar for the 
Mughal service in 1G20, and received for 
himself and his kinsfolk a total mansab of 
24,000 cavalry, and had next (about April 
1630) gone over to Nizam Shah, who 
during an audience at Daulatabad murder¬ 
ed him with his two sons, Achla and 
Kaghn, and his son’s son finswant 
(Bishwanath ?)Kao. But his brother Jagdev 
and bis son Bahaduiji fled to their home 
Sindhkhed near Jalna. And so also did his 
heroic wife Girtja (Bai), who, on hearing 
of her husband’s death, did not lose time 
in riiedding womanly tears, but quickly 


gathered together her property and the 
remnant of her family, and with great skill 
and daring made her way to safe^. (Pad. 
i. 308-310; K. K. i. 427; (Af. V. i. 620.) 

From Sindhkhed they sent petitions 
to the Emperor Shah Jahan, who received 
them into his protection and favour. 
Lakhji’s brother, son, and grandson were 
given tnansabb in the Mughal army, with 
jagirs. Only 1360) The murder must 
have taken place early in June. (M. U, i- 
521-623.) 

We now turn to the history of Shahji. 
Retiring to Puna (June 1630) he raised a 
great disturbance, plundered and took 
ioicible possession of the Nizam Shahi 
country aiound and some Adil Shahi 
territoiy in the neighbourhood. Khawas 
Khan, the wazir of Bijapur, on hearing 
of these disorders and acts of usurpation, 
sent Murari (Pandit) from Bijapur with 
a large army to chastise and extirpate 
him. When Shahji found danger threaten¬ 
ing him from all tides, he made friends 
with Srinivas Rao, the sar-najak and 
governor ofjunair, and took refuge with 
him. Murari burnt and plundered Puna, 
Indapur, and other villages and abodes of 
Sh.*iliji, totally desolated them, and found¬ 
ed a fort named Daulat Mattgal on the 
hill of Bhilsar 32 miles from Puna, posting 
Raya (?Rama) Kao with 2000 troopers 
there. lie then detached Chandra Rao, 
Dalve and other captains of his army with 
their own contingents to conquer Tal 
Konkan, sending them towards Dabul, 
and himself returning to Bijapur. (B. S. 
277.) 

As Shahji was now living under the 
protection of Srinivas Rao in Junair, and 
had no strong place of his own for a 
home, he built a new fort, named Shab- 
garb, on Bhimgarh, which was lying 
ruined and deserted for a long time past. 
Making it his stronghold, he assembled 
five or six thonsana troopers and set to 
conquering the country and forts in the 
neighbourhood; he brought within his 
grasp all the Balagbat (upland) countir 
from Junair and Sangamner to Ahmad- 
nagar and Daulatabad, and attained to 
great power. {Ibid, 278.) 

Baji Dalve and others whom Murari 
had sent from his encampment to conquer 
Tal-Konkan, entered the country by way 
of Dabul and seized Mahad, Ghodegaon, 
Nizampur, and some other productive 
places on that aide, (uow in toe Kolaba 
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Kstrict). Stddi Maijan Inayetullah Khan, 
the Nuam Shahi Subabdar of Talkonkan, 
isstud from Chaul and opposed them. He 
was slain, his army defeated, and the Adil 
Sbahis f^ot possession of the whole country 
including the rich port of Chaul. War 
continued—fresh Nizam Shahi array arrives 
—Baji Dalve slain near Kolar—Nizam 
Shahis finally victorious, but t^ir general, 
Siddi Saba, appropriates the conquests to 
himself! At this time many nobles urged 
Nizam Shah to restore Path Khan to the 
wazirship and thns strengthen bis govern¬ 
ment, as the dreaded Mughal enemy was 
only waiting for an opportunity to crush 
him and his State was in utter confusion. 
He agreed, raleased Path Khan from prison 
and made him wazir again, saying “Guard 
my life and kingdom like your great 
father.” (About December 1631.) I'he 
change was followed b}' a reform of the 
administration for a time, and people 
hoped for the best. But a few days after¬ 
wards, Burhan Nizam Shah was seized 
with insanity. Path Khan brought him 
out of the palace to his own honse (former¬ 
ly the mansion of Salahat Khan) for treat¬ 
ment. But the king died in two months, 
and Path Khan was uni vet sally suspected 
of having poisoned him. (B.S. 278-280, 
236; Pad. I.A. 442.) This happened about 
February 1632. 

Before this, Shahji has petitioned the 
Emperor for permission to enter his 
service. On receiving a favonrable reply, 
be came over to the Mughal viceroy’s 
camp (November or December 1630), 
with 2000 cavalry, and was created 
a Commander of 6000 with two lakhs 
of ^Rupees as his bounty; his brother 
Minaji became a 3-hazari and his son 
Shambhnji a 2-hazaii. (Pad. I.A. 327-328.) 
After a short time he was deputed by the 
Mughal viceroy from Talangi (near Paren- 
da) to oceupy the districts of Jnnair and 
Sangamner, (which had been given to him 
Mjagir), and Bezapur (Ibid, 331, 367.) 
A little later he was ordered to slay at 
Nasik, which was in the jagh' of Khwo- 
jah Abnl Uassan, a Mughal officer. (Ibid, 
867.) About May 1.362, the mahals of 
Path Khan’s jagir which had been granted 
to Shahji, were transferred to Path Khan 
by order of the Emperor, and Shahji at 
once left the Mughals. (4!>7.) 

With the murder of Burhan Nizam Shah 
began the last stage of the fall of the once 
glorious Ahmadnagar kingdom. Path 


Khan set up a puppet on the throne, 
Husain III, the son of the murdered king, 
a buy of seven only. (B.S. 286.) At once 
the provincial governors and command¬ 
ants of forts refused obedience to the king¬ 
maker and his crowned prisoner. Shahji 
seized this opportnnity of making himself 
great by imitating the example of Path 
Khan. lie desert^ the Mughal service 
(about June 1632), seized the districts of 
^’asik, Tninbak, Sangamner, and Jnnair, as 
well as parts of Northern Konkan. (Pad. 
I.A 442 ; li S. 292.) 

The Nizam Shahi qiladar of Galna (in 
W. Khandesh) icbclled against Path 
Khan|s government and negotiated with 
Shahji for the sale of the fort to him. Bnt 
the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan heard of 
the matter, and hy heavily bribing the 
qiladar induced him to sell the fort to the 
imperialists instead, it was delivered to 
them on 7th Oct. 1632, after Shahji’s 
agents had been sent hack in disappoint¬ 
ment. (Pad. I.A. 443 ) 

We shall here conclude the story of the 
death agony of the Nizam Shahi monar¬ 
chy. The Mughals had got possession of 
most of its strong places—Bir in 1628, 
Dhamr on 17th June 1631, Galna on 7th 
Oct. 1632. But their military career had 
been chequeied. A Mnghal advance under 
Asaf KhanagainstBijapnrinDec. 1631-Jnne 
1632 had ended in failure, retreat, and a 
patched up peace. Their siege of Parenda, 
under Azam Khan, was unsuccessfnl; the 
Bijapuris sent a contingent under Murari 
Pandit to assist the ganison, the fort 
was provisioned, and Azam Khan, finding 
that no fodder was availalile fur 40 miles 
round the fort, abandoned the siege and 
retired to Dharur (about March, 1631.) 
A terrible famine desolated the Deccan 
throughout 1631 and 1632, causing in¬ 
describable snfiering and loss of life. (Pad. 
I. A. 342-364, 410-’17 ; «. S, 287.) 

Path Khan, after tlie murder of 
Burhan Nizam Shah (about Peh. 1632) 
was universally detested by all parties in 
the Deccan, and saw that the only means 
of saving himself was to seek the Mughal 
piotection. For this he petitioned Shah 
Jahan (about the middle of 1632.) The 
Emperor took him under his wing, and 
restored to him that portion of his old 
Jagir which had been bestowed on Shahji 
during the Maratha’s temporary submis¬ 
sion to the Mughals. (Ihid, 497.) Shahji 
at once went over to Bjjapnr, and 
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Adil S^h sent an army to aid the Maratha 
chiei in wrestinf? Daulatabad from Path 
Khan’s hands. Path Khan wrote to the 
Mnghal viceroy, Khan-i-Khanan Maha* 
bat Khan, “Shahji is coming against me; 
there is no provision in the fort and it 
cannot hold ont for a day. Cothe quickly 
and take it and save me: 1 shall become 
a servant of the Emperor.” Mahabat 
sent an advanced force by rapid marches, 
and himself set out for it (on 1 januAry 
1633) with 40,000 troops. Meantime 
the treacherous Path Khan had repented 
of his ofier to the Mnghals, made terms 
with the Bijapuris. Muhammad Adil 
Shah decided to aid Nizam Shah in his 
last_ hours against the common enemy, 
the insatiably ambitious Emperor of Delhi, 
and sent a vast army under Kandanla 
Khan to reinforce the Nizam Shahis. The 
allies barred the path of the Mnghals 
near the village of Khirki (now Auranga¬ 
bad, and the Adil Shahis intioduced into 
the fort 3 lakhs of bun and provisions. 
Fighting took place round Daulatabad 
and in the neighbonnng district for five 
months, and in it Shahji, acting as a 
lieutenant of the Bijapuris, took a con- 
spicuons part on many occasions. Khan- 
i-z'imaii, the son of Mahabat, drove 
Shahji away from Nizampnr (Febiuary). 
(PtuJ. 1. A. 496.1)20; B. S. 287-239.) 
But tte latter and other Bijapnri officers 
continued to hover round the Mnghal 
camp and cause constant harassment and 
loss to _ them. Khan-i-Khanan Mahabat 
Khan himself arrived on the scene on 1 
March and after severe stinggles invested 
the fort closely. Fath Khan made a 
dppaiiiug ^cal to Adil Shah to send 
him food and reinforcements, promising to 
yield the fort to him. Adil Shah sent 
a large army and vast quantities of pro¬ 
visions and other needments to the fort 
under Mnrari Pandit, about May. (Pad. 

I. A. 496-520, B. S. 287-289.) 

_ But the Muslim nobles of Bijapurwere 
jealous of Murari, whose overweening 
pride and power were solely due to the 
favour of the dictatorial vrazir Khawas 
Khan. They all decided not to fight or 
exert themselves so long as Murari was 
there, because in the event of their gaining 
success ail tlK credit of the victory would 
go to Murari. The Brahman general also 
very unwisely refused to deliver the grain 
he had brought for the besieged. When 
Path Khan in the extremity of stanration 


begged him to send the provisions in, 
Murari replied by calling upon him to 
cede the fort to him first. Path Khan had 
no help but to make terms with the 
Mnghals, and at last on 17tfa June 1633 
surrendered the imptegnable fort of 
Daulatabad with all its treasure and war 
mateiial. to Mahabat Khan. Husain, the 
last of tbe Nizam 8hahi kings, thus fell 
into the hands of the Mughals and was 
sent to Gwalior to end his days in the 
State-prison there («. .S. 290-291; Parf. 
I. A. 528-540.) 

The Adil Shahi troops now left the 
enviions of Daulatabad, covered with 
failure and humiliated in their master’s 
eyes. Murari was severely censured by 
Khawas Khan, as tbe blame for this 
miserable result was laid entirelv on him. 
(B. vS. 293.) 

1 he Nizam Shahi dynasty was now 
extinguished. Its local officers set up for 
themselves : Si imvas Rao at Junair, Siddi 
Saba Saif Khan in Talkonkan, Siddi 
Amhar at Jinjera-Rajapnri, Siddi Raiban 
atSholapur. (B. .S. 294.) Shahji Bhonsla 
retired fiom the walls of Daulatabad to 
Bhimgarh (July 1633), and seized all the 
Nizam Shahi dominion from Puna and 
Chakan to Balaghat nnd the environs of 
Jnnair, Ahmadnagar, Sangamner, Trirahak, 
and Nasik, and collected a force of seven 
or eight thousand cavalry, with which be 
]>Inndered all sides. The new Mnghal 
commandant of Daulatabad, Iradat Khan, 
wrote to Shahji through Maloji Bhonsla 
to join the Emperor’s side, promising him 
very high mansabs for himself and his sons 
and the granting of every one of his 
demands. lie knevy that if Shahji could be 
enlisted in the imperial service and the Nizam 
Shahi territory could be occupied by the 
Mughals through Sbahji’s help, it would 
greatly enhance his own credit with the 
Emperor. But Shahji “who was one of the 
cleverest, most farraghted and most ambi¬ 
tions of men,” intrigued with Khawas Khan 
through Murari, saying, “What docs it 
matter if out of the 84 forts of Nizam Shah 
the one fort of Danlatahad has been lost 7 
[Other strongholds] like Jnnair still re¬ 
main. If you help me I can uplift the 
Nizam Shahi banner again with all my 
energy.” This was also the dbsire of 
Khawas Khan and all the other Adil -Shnhi 
nobles (except Mnstafe Khan, the rival of 
Khawas.) The policy was adopted; 
Khawas Khan sent a large army under 
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Mttrari Pandit to assist Sbaliji. The 
Maratfaa chief took out of fort Jndban, on 
the top of the Ghats, some 30 miles west 
ofjunair [or fuit Anjrai, acc. to Parf. IB. 
36J a Nisain Shahi prince named Murtasa, 
aged 10 or 11 years, who had been kept 
there as a state-prisoner, and crowned him 
at Shahgarh (formerly Bhimgarh) with 
the assistance of Murari, about September, 
1633. (B.S. 296-297. But the Mughal 
official history suggests that this puppet 
was set up as king about July 1632, which 
1 cannot accept, Pad. I.A. 442.) 

• lQ,lhe name of Murtaza Mzara Shah II, 
Shahji earned on the government for three 
years, seked districts and forts, and levied 
troops. He and Murari wrote to Siddi 
Saba Sait Khan, who had got possession 
of Tal-Konkan and was icsiding at Kalian, 
to come and pay his respects to the new 
king, and co-operate with Shahji. The 
Siddi declined and decided to live at the 
court of Bijapur, ceding the whole of Tal- 
Konkan to Shahji,—so th'it the whole of 
Tal-Konkan from Mabad to the frontier of 
Jawar, with the exception of the forts, fell 
into Shahji’s bands. Murari left Sh.ihii as 
regent apd virtual ruler of Murtaza Mizam 
Shah, with a contingent of 5 or 6 thou¬ 
sand Bijapun troops under Ambar Khan 
for his assistance, and himself returned to 
Bijapur. On the way he halted at I'cihal, 
near the point of junction of the Bhima 
and Indrani, (now called Tula pur, noith of 
Poona) for a holy bath and tain (weighing 
one's self against gold &c, to be given 
away in charity). Shahji, who hated Saif 
Khan for his refusal to co-operate with 
him, attacked him while lie was coming 
to Murari with his 2000 cavalry with 
a view to accompany him to Bijapur. 
[Shahji’s plea was that Saif Khan had 
seized the Nizam Shahi elephants in fort 
Khuj.] A bloody battle was fought bet¬ 
ween the two nearKhed, 12 miles doe west 
of Pabal, and Karos; many were slain 
and wounded on both ades; Siddi Ambar 
Atisfa Khani, the commander of Saif Khan, 
was wounded and taken prisoner by 
^hahji's men, while the Khan himself was 
invened at Kbed for two days. Murari 
relieved him and took him to Bijapur in 
safety. (B. S. 297.) 

After this Shahji proposed a marriage 
between his eldest son Shambbnji and the 
daughter of Srinivas Rao, the governor of 
Junair, treacherously imprisoned the Rao, 
itiuB made himself master of the forts 
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ofjunair, Judhan, Sunda (?), Bbor, Paras- 
garh (7), Harsgarb (7), Mahuli and 
Khuj (7). 

He iKxt removed the puppet king 
Murtaza from Bhimgarh to Junair, and 
lived thci% himself in great wealth (seized 
from the property of Srinivas Kao and 
other rich men of the place). Some twelve 
thousand of the dispersed old troops of 
the Nizam Shahi kin^om now gatmred 
under him. Mahabat Khan found that 
the captnie of Husain Nizam Shah 111 and 
his capital had not finished the business, 
but Shahji had revived the trouble. So 
war was declared against Shahji and Add 
Shall, A large Mughal aimy was sent 
under Piince Shuja to besiege Parenda 
(24 Peb. 1634), which Adil Shah had 
gained by paying its Nizam Shahi qtladar 
three lakhs ot hua But Murari brought 
relief to the fort, and the siege was aban¬ 
doned by the Mughals in May. (B S. 298; 
Pad 1. B. 36-45.) 

Meantime, that is late in 1633, Shahji 
having assembled his troops near .Vhmad- 
nagar, bad been looting the environs of 
Daulatabad and Bidar. and closing the 
roads to grain-dealers and other V'ay- 
fnreis. A Mughal detachment was there¬ 
fore sent to ravage Cliamargundn, the 
home of the hhonslas and then take 
post at Sangamner, about December 1633 
nr the next month. {Pad I. B. 36.) The 
Mughal failure was due to quarrels among 
their generals. 

Next, Shahji seized the opportunity 
of the death of Mahabat Khan, the 
viceroy of the Deccan (26 Oct., 1634) 
to lay hands on the villages near 
Daulatabad and collect the revenue, 
but as soon as Khan-i-Dauran, the new 
acting viceroy, arrived near the scene of 
the disturbances, (middle ot January, 
1635), Shahji and other tronblers of the 
public peace, at the news of it, fled away 
from the neighbourhood of Daulatabad 
towards Ramduda. Khan-i-Dauran him¬ 
self arrived at Kamduda on 28lh January, 
and then pursued the enemy throng 
Sbiwgaon, Amarapur, and the pass of 
Muhri. Meantime, the fugitive Shahji had 
sent his baggage by the pass of Manikduda 
towards Junair, but it was intercepted by 
the Mughals, its guards were defeated and 
dispersed with slaughter. On this occasion 
the Mughals took all the property of 
Shalji’s camp, 8000 oxen loaded with 
grain, some other oxen carrying arms and 
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rockets, and about 3000 men as prisoners. 
The victorious Khan>i-Dauran returned 
to Ahmadnagar. ( February.) (Pad. I. B. 
68-69.) 

Next year, Shahjaban himself arrived at 
Daulatabad (21 Feb. 1636), and launched 
a vast force of 60,000 troopers, to overawe 
Golkonda, invade Bijapnr (if necessary) and 
crush Shahji. One division of the army, 
under Khan-i.iZiman, was to ravage the 
home ot Bhahji at Chamargunda and tlMn 
wrest the Konkan from him. Another, 
8000 strong, commanded by Shaista 
Khan, was to conquer Jnnair fort, San- 
gamner, Nasik, and Trimbak. (Pad I. B. 
135-137.) 

The division under Khan-i-Zaman 
carried on a successful campaign against 
Shahji during March, chasing him through 
Paragaon to Lauhgarh, in the parganah 
of Puna, then belonging to Adil Shah, and 
situated across the Bhima. Shah Jahan’s 
orders having been not to pursue Shahji 
if he enteied Bijapur territory, the Khan 
stopped there. One of his officers captured 
the walled village of Chamargunda. At 
this time Khaii-i-Zamaii was recalled to 
join the invasion of Bijapnr (160-162). 
Shaista Khan ai rived at Sangamner on 
8 March 1630, and wrested the parganahs 
of the country from the hands of Shahji’s 
son and other owners, expelling the enemy 
irom the district. Leaving Shaikh Farid 
as tbanabdar there, he went in pursuit of 
the enemy to Nasik. The Marathas fled 
from Nasik to the Konkan. Shaista Khan 
detached 1500 men to occupy the Jnnair 
region and punish the enemy. \t this 
time an imperial order recaikd the general 
to the defence of Ahmadnagar. A detach¬ 
ment from his army had taken the town 
of Junair from Shahji’s servants, and an¬ 
other had gone towaids Mahuii where 
the enemy was reported to he present. 
At this time Shahji’s son [Shambhu?] 
joined him near Ch tmargunda, and then 
with a party as escort set off for the fori 
of Jnnair, where his family was living. 
When [Shambhu] arrived near Jnnair, the 
Mughals sallied forth from the city and 
attacked him^ many being slain on both 
sides. Immediately after bearing the news, 
Shaista Khan sent 700 men from his side 
to reinforce the Mughals at Junair. These 
men cut their way wrongh the Marathas 
who barred their path, entered Junair (rity) 
and strengthened its defence. In fact, tne 
Mughal force in Junair wasdosely besieged 


and driven to sore straits by shortness 
of provisions and fodder, Shaista Khan 
at once hastened to Junair, beat and 
chased the enemy back to the bank of the 
Bhima river. Baqar Khan was recalled 
from the Konkan to the defence of the 
city of Junair, and Shaista Khan set out 
to meet the Emperor at Daulatabad, 
21 May. (Pad. 1. B., 148 151.) 

The campaign against Shahji was thns 
brought to a premature close, because 
Bijapnr had defied the Emperor and the 
main Mughal forces had to be diverted 
against that kingdom. However,^ in May 
next Bijapur made peace with the* 
Emperor, one of the terras being that 
Shahji was not to be admitted to office 
under Bqapur unless he ceded to Shah 
Jahan the torts of Jnnair, Trimbak and 
some others still in his hands. (My History 
of Aurnng/.ih, 1 46.) 

The Emjiernr was now free to turn 
his forces again it Shahji. The campaign 
was reopened in July and proved a com¬ 
plete success, as I have described in detail 
in my History ot Aurnngzib, Vol. 1. pp. 
AB-l'H. Shahji capitulated in fort Mahuii 
(which be had some eight months before 
secured from its qtladar Miuaji Bbonsla); 
he enteicd Bjapur service, gave up to 
tlie Mughals the shadowy king Murtaza 
Nixam Shah, together with Junair and six 
other flits still held by his men. (Pad. 

I B. 22^230.) 

Prom the above facts of Shahji’s 
early history it will be clear that he 
received a crushing blow to his fortunes 
ill the fall of his patron Path Khan 
and the murder of his fathcr-in-Iaw 
Lakhji Yadav Kao about June, 1630, 
and that though he afterwaras asserted 
himself iu the Puiia-Nasik region, it 
was only as a petty plunderer, and his 
rise to power and prestige, as a king-maker 
and wielder of the legal authority of the 
Nizam Shabi State, was due entirely to 
the support of Khawas Khan and the 
resources of the Bijapnri kingdom. Murari 
Pandit, the favourite and right-hand-man 
of that Bijapuri wazir, played a most * 
important part in the early life of Shahji, 
He bad first met Shahji os an enemy 
(Aug. 1630), but soon came to cherish a 
personal affection for the young Maratha 
chief and a high opinion of his ability and 
intelligence. The story of Shahji having 
taught Murari ’ (August 1633) how to 
weigh an elcphant,l8 well known. The 
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history of the rise and fall of Khavas 
Khan (and of Murari with him) is there¬ 
fore sm inseparable part of the life-story 
of Shahji. 

Snltan Ibrahim Adil Shah had a favourite 
slave oi the Maratha race named Daulat- 
yar (created Daulat Khan and com¬ 
mandant of the capital), whom he in¬ 
structed, just before his death to place the 
crown on the head of bis second son, 
Muhammad Adil Shah. Daulat accom¬ 
plished this change of succession (22 Sep. 
1626), blinded the eldest Prince, Darvish, 
and confined his son Ismail in fort Udgir, 
S. 272; Pad. I. B. 219). Thereafter 
Daulat Khan, now entitled Kha was Khan, 
ruled Bijapur as regent and virtual king. 
His policy (like that of his old master) 
was to prop up the Nizam Shahi kingdom 
as the only barrier between the dreaded 
Mnghals and themselves. For this reason 
Adil Shah and his wazir forgave a 
thousand acts of ingratitude and wanton 
aggression on the part oi Nizam Shah and 
helped him with men, money and provi¬ 
sions every time he was attacked by the 
Mnghals. Mnstafa Khan, the rival of 
Kbawas, was the only noble of Bij.)i)nr 
who advocated a policr of alliance with 
the Mnghals for dividing the heritage 
of Nizam Shah. (if. vS. 281-283.) At last, 
after seven years of virtual dictatorship, 
Khawas Khan provoked a civil war in the 
State by his haughtiness, greed of power 
and incapacity. He suddenly imprisoned 
bis rival Mustafa Khan in Belgaum. All 
the other nobles who were smarting under 
the ill-treatment of Khawas and bis 
creature Mnrari, were instigated by the 
king to overthrow him. They wrote to 
Khawas to dismiss Mnrari, who was 
Universally unpopular. Khawas refused. 
Immediately a civil war broke out. 
Khawas intrigued with Shah Jahan for 
help, sending his envoy Shaikh Muhiuddin 
Dabir to Agra llis enemies gathered to¬ 


gether at Gulbarga under Randanla Khan, 
who was soon joined by Raihan from 
Sholapur. The main army of Khawas 
was sent under Murari to suppress Raghu 
Pandit, but after attacking Raghu at 
Dewalgaon it was routed, and Murari 
took refuge with the Naikwar oi Dharwar. 
Adil Shah instructed his petition-bearer, 
an Abyssiuian named Siddi Raihan (not 
Malik Raihan, the governor of Sholapur), 
to.put an end to Khawas. When the 
ha^ed minister was coming out of the 
court, the conspirators fell on him and 
stabbed him (late in 1635). The wounded 
mail made bis way home, but his doors 
were broken open and his head cut off. 
Mustafa Khan was now released and 
restored to the premiership. [ He had 
been the titular wazir even during 
Khawas’s usurpation of power ] (B. S. 
209-302.) 

Mnrari lost all his power alter the death 
of ins patron, lie was arrested by the 
local onicer of Halihal, and sent to court 
in chains. There he opened his mouth in 
f^uul abuse of the Snltan, who ordered his 
tongue to be cut ont, the prisoner to be 
paraded in a cart through the city, and 
then bis joints to be hacked off one after 
another. This happened one month after 
the murder of Khawas Khan. (B. 5. 302.) 

The history of Shahji after he had 
entered Bijapur service and the part he 
played in the coiuiuest of the Karnatak 
for bis master (from 1646 onwards), are 
better known and will not be treated here. 

Jadunatii Sarkar. 

[(Jaery. Muraii’s father was named 
Jagdev, and his son was most probably 
the Venkatadri who about 1678-^80 took 
au important part in Bijapnr affairs as the 
right-hand man of the regent Siddi 
Masand. Does the family still survive 
anywhcie in the South Maratha country ? 

-J.si 
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SONG OF THE ARYAN SETTLERS 

Plains of the Panjab! blue as the sea, 

Land of the Five Rivers ! turn we to thee ; 

Leave wc Himalaya, Home of the Snow ; 

Indus hath called us ; gladly wc go. 

Plains of the Panjab ! sh^mer and shine, 

Silently roll those blue billows of thine ; 

Silently break 'neath thy mountains, sun-kissed. 

In loam of the white cloud, in spray of the mist 

Plains of the Paujah ' Silver and gold 
Wander and wind thy Five Rivers of old ; 

Threads for the broidercr laid on the gown ; 

Five Milky Ways in a heaven dropt down. 

Plains of the P.injab ! High is the run 
Of the cup that enfolds thee ; distant and dim 
Lie thy five waterways. We are afire 
To slake in their bounty our thirst of desire. 

Plains ol the Panjab ! blue ns the sea. 

Land of the Five Rivers ! turn we to thee ; 

Leave wc Himalaya, Home of the snow ; 

Indus hath cidled us, gladly we go. 

M Young. 

Pahval, Panjab. 


ECONOMICS OF BRITISH INDIA* 


W E welcome tins new erlition n( Mr Sarkar\ 
well-known woik In tins edition the book 
has been enlarj;ed, iar^eW re-wntteu, and 
Driwbt up to date. A short but illaiuinatinb cliaptet 
” j “f eflecte of the war upon Inma at the 

end of the booh will be found useful The Preface, 
which nsed to be such a noticeable feature of the earlier 
editions Iw been omitted, bnt the general get-np of 
the book has been much improved. It speaks well 
ot the pnUishen that in spite of these improve¬ 
ments and the exorbitant rise in the price of paper 
and printing materials the price of the book hai not 

ll00M jannanskA^ 


B A Iligree n niniiintinn in i:conomics, and it 
would not he fair to judge it by auv other standaid 
than Its utility to students, which is incontestable 
But Ml Surkar frequently makes use of his oaii 
powers of observation and anelyiia, and this raises 
the book far above the iesri ot an ordinary cram- 
book. To till general reader, the main value of the 
book (apart from iti value ai a compendium of much 
valnable and tiustwortfay information) lies in the 
fact that in it are embodied Mr Sarkar's views on 
some of the widdy discussed politico-economic 
questions of the day, such as the nature of the Indian 


j revenue. Protection, Hume Charges, goM 

tne work IS based almost entirely on the syllabus currency, etc. Mr Ssrkar has the courage of him 

preembed for the Third Paper of B. A. Economics ----- - " 

in tlm Calcutta University. It is mainly intended 
to help the Uiuversity nudergradnates to pass the 


convictioiu and is an extremely able exponent of his 
views The reader will not feel inclmd to with 
hold admiration from him for the maitcrly' wav In 

••ritsnis Ism mMswsrsmfm Isam #sa«n _ i. ■ ' 


io?/ FowtJ* Edition, 

M. C. Sarkar and Sons. Pp. 874. 

829i-4 


which fac iupportB hi8 0«npoiitloiit»thoiig1ihe mar 
aot ire eye to eye with him in ererytmiur. Thie 
also makes U very difficult to argue against him. 
We shall now proceed to examine hS views on tbess 
■nlgeeti In some detail. 
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! . . .' |iit(>T^Wtik«c ditcuutoB ngardliig 

'',:DdiK')U(tiuc of the Indian land revenue merely a “pro- 
War of worde." He qootei with approval 
"fhi vww of Campbell—wbicb neerni to be aleo hia 
WlWa view ao far ae it can be traced through the 
. Jiuiiia of divergent opinions cited—that the disline- 
;';WB between a tar and a rent ia merely a matter of 
i^'-'^oont: if the land reveune assessment is so high 
visa to absorb the whole of the economic rent, then it 
T'lta rent, otherwise it ia a tax (p. 351). This ia 
' sneKly shirking the real point at issue and can 
' hardly be.called a scientific explanation ot the pheiio- 
menon. The Indian land revenue may not satisfy 
' aU the canons of taxation, and it may not, in proc- 
' tke, conform to all the requirements of the theory of 
rent Bnt it ia hardly accurate to call it both a 
rent and a tax—for the distinction between the two 
iS' not one of degree bnt of kind. An assessment 
may be a rent though it does not “absorb the whole 
of the economic rent." In fact, it ia only in countries 
where there is no friction to free competition in land— 
and such countries are rare—that the payment 
demanded for the use of land equals tbe economic 
' i«nt In the same way, an assessment may be a 
tax. if a heavy one, though it takes away the whole 
of the surplus profits. Of course we may get rid of 
' tile difficulty by saying, with Dastable, that the 
... Indian land revenue belongs to neither class but 
. resembles the dues of a feudm lord. But apart from 
. the fact that such a medimval conception of the 
' Indian land revenne is not likely to meet with the 
approval of either the Government or the people, it 
fa not strictly in harmony with the actual facts, as 
: we know that feudal dues were more often levied in 
services of various kinds than in money or the pro¬ 
duce of the soil; and when these services came to be 
- ctnnmnted into money payments in the later middle 
ages, rent emerged. 

Tbe discussion of the guestiou of the Indian land 
revenue is bound np fundamentally with another 

? neation, vis., who ia the ultimate owner of the land, 
f tbe question of the ownership of the soil conld be 
decided, tbe problem would have been solved once 
for all. Sent is tbe payment made to the owner of 
' thejand by tbe person who uses it for the service 
. which it renders—it ia the surplus over the total 
expenses of production. If the Government were the 
owner of tbe land in India, land revenue would be a 
rent, ao matter whether the assessment amounted 
to the whole (as some Indian economists say) or 
only a part (as Government apologists say) of the 
true economic rent. If, on the other hand, the 
people are the actual owners of the land which they 
cifldvate, land revenne is a tax, it cannot be a rent, 
as a tax is an assessment levied by a Government 
upon the property of others, while a rent is a receipt 
. ' from one's own property. But unfortunately the 
question of the ownership of laud in India is not 
capable of easy solution; there is no universally 
reeegnised enstom or tradition, and tbe two schools 
c^. Indian economic thought—one of which we may, 
forwaatof a better name, call tbe official school, 
and the other, the non-oifici^ school—generally hold 
diametrically opposite views in tbe matter. 

. ' In the ahance of this supreme test, we mnst try 

' . to deride the qnesfion by rriereuce to the character 
aadpolipy of the assessment itsrit It seems to ns 
. that tbe discuerion is . not one of mere academic 
internet, oe Dr. Bane^ aaye (A StiOj of 'Mian 
Sfoabiaa, Second Bditioa, p. S13), or “a profit- 
leHwar«fwcn!de,*’aeMr. Sarkar pnte'it (^ 354>}, 
, bptliae great pmetieal value, at on tbe true erienti- 


£c eolutien of this qineeriou win depend wbetbet the 
Indian Government con fairly and withont undue 
bardship claim the whole of the ecoaofhic rent ae 
land revenue. If the land revenne ii really a rent, 
the Government ie not only entitled to the whole 
aurplus produce of the eoil^the dednetione far the 
expenees of cultivation, including the remuneration 
of the cnltivator himself, being made on a liberal 
scale—but sboold take it. For tbe cnltivator, unless 
he holds the land he cultivates in his own right, can 
lay no claim to this surplus produce, and to allow 
him to have any share of it wonld be to put an extra 
butden in tbe ehape of additional taxation 'upon 
th^ehouldere of the non-agricnitural claseet of tiie 
community, for which there can be no juatification. 

In onr own humble opinion, the land revenue 
should, from the point of view of economic theory, 
be regarded as a tax rather than as a rent; and for 
the following reasons;—The land revenue in India has 
always (even from long before tbe days of the British 
occupation of tbe country, vide the Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer, Vcd. IV) been looked npon as a first charge npon 
the produce of tbe land. Now, tent cannot be a first 
charge upon the produce, it is rather of tbe nature 
ofafastdiatge: it is a surplus, and rent does not 
emerge nnlcss this surplus occurs. It is, as we have 
already said, what remains over after all the other 
eimensesof production (incinding the remuneration 
of the-farmer for his own labour) have been met. If 
nothing remains over, no rent can as a rale be paid. 
But in India cultivators have always to pay tbe land 
revenne whether the land yields any rent or not, 
whether custom or free competition is tbe dominant 
feature of the locality. This shows that from the 
point of view of economic theory, the Indian land 
revenue is not of the nature of a rent which is a last 
charge upon the prodnee, but is a tax which is a first 
charge. 

From the universal character of the imposition it 
also follows that the land revenne becomes, as it 
were, a part of tbe general expenses of tbe cnitivation 
ofland and enters into the price of agricnltural pro¬ 
duce {ride, Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Eco¬ 
nomy). Now, a tax generally enters into and raises 
tbe price of the commodity upon which It is levied, if 
not by Its full amount, at least by a part. But true 
tent can never do so. Economic rent is governed by 
tbe price of the agricultural produce, tbe price of the 
agricnltural produce is not governed by rent. The 
Indian land revenue, by entering into the price of 
agricnUnral produce, also establishes its kinship to 
rent. Besides, tbe fact that the Government does not 

its own admission, even when hard pressed for 
revenue, demand the whole of the economic rent 
as land revenue—though as already pointed out it 
would be justified in doing so and wonld inflict no 
hardship npon the people—bnt resorts to devious and 
wostefal methods of taxation to make good the defi¬ 
cit, seems to indicate that tbe Government itself does 
not, at bottom, regard the lend revenne as a rent 
but as a tax npon agricultnral profits or income 
which sboald not ordinarily exceed a certain well- 
defined maximnm. 

We shall now bring this part of onr revisw ton 
dote with an extract from Baden-Powdl, by naiver- 
sal recognition the greatest antbority on the land 
tennie i^stems of British India. “The British Gov¬ 
ernment hat everywhere,” he ii^s, *%onfoired or 
teeognlsed a private right in land, and in large areas 
frf the conntry—Bengal, Oadh, and the mioie 'of 
Northern Induq for examide-et hat expretriy fle- 
duedthe pnjprictnry rights of the landlord and tiw 
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Tillage ownin. It it, tbea, trapowible to ter broad- ■ 
that testate takes a rent from the landhMdm 
regarded at teaanta The GoTcrnment it certainly 

aotthe owner_ Thentmott it does is to regard 

the land at hypothecated to itoell at teenrity, in the 
lost resort, frnr the land revenue assessed upon it 
He continues: “After the Government has so dis¬ 
tinctly conferred proprietary rights in land, any tater 
use of the term 'nniversal landlord’ applied to 
Government can only be in the nature of a metaphor. 
The only function of a landlord that the Government 
exeicisei is the general -care for the progrMS of the 
state, making advances to enable the cultivator to 
sink wells or effect other improvements, advauciqg 
money for general agricultural purposes, suspending 
or remitting the demand for revenue owing to famine 
or calamity of season.’’ And he coucludes thus : 
‘The land re venue cannot, then, he regarded as a 
rent, not even in the Raiyatwari lands...... I should 

be inclined to regard the charge as more in the nature 
of a tar on agricullnrat incoincs.'’ (Badeii-puwell, 
Aancf gystems of British India. Quoted by Ur. 
bauerjea in his Study of Indian Beonowics). 

Passing on to the sutgect of Protection wc find 
that Mr. Sarkar is an out and out Free Trader. He 
would not even have a modified system of Protection 
for Indian industries. We onrselvcs are not in favour 
of Reciprocity, Imperial Prelerence, and other such 
devices of the Imperialist School, which, we believe, 
would do more barm than good to Indian interests. 
The present system of Free Trade would be preferable 
lo any such uew-lan{^d scheme. But we believe that 
a moderate system of Protection, graduated to the 
needs of Indian industries, spread over a number of 
years and reduced gradually so as to leave the coun¬ 
try ^ain free ot all trade restrictious save those 
required for revenue purposes after a few decades, 
would benefit many of the Indian industries. We 
know tbe practical difficulties in the way of the adop¬ 
tion of such a scheme, Imt they ate not of a kind 
which a paternal government like that of India could 
not overcome. History teaches us that Prolectioii 
once adopted is very difficult to shake off; vested 
interests are created and they clamour against any 
return to tbe old system of Free Trade. But history 
also teaches us that few countries have been able to 
develop their indnstries without some form of slate- 
aid, and that the temporary loss to a country is 
compensated many times over in tbe long rnn by the 
ra|na growth of wealth under a protective system. 
We do not agree with Mr. Serkar that the Indian 
generally is so conservAive in his habits, or so great 
an exception to the general run ol human beings, 
or 00 ipiritually-minded or indifferent to his own 
interests, that he will not know a good_ tidng when 
be aces it; nor is be, we bdieve, so inefficient or 
slovenly a worker—and in this bcliel we are support¬ 
ed by the independent testimony of many foreignem 
who have come into daily contact with him in his 
work—that he will not be able to turn any system of 
Protection even partially to his own Advantage. 
Almost all of ns are fsmuiar with one or two i"di^ 
tries in which an extra 5 p.c. would make ail the 
difference between extinction and vigorous lift. ft. 
is true, as Mr. Sarkar says, that Protection often 
exercises a benumbing or cramping inflnence upon 
indnstries, but as a rule only when the protective 
dnties ore so high as to be almost pnibibitlve and 
mannfactnrera are confident ol their contiunance 
at the same liigh level This, and lo a certain extent 
. theacarcity oi cqbI Aiid iron, the two essenlial« 
--.qiiisites of oU modera industry, were the main saaoes* 


•of' the deeadent indmtriea;; 

before 1880. (A proteetiyi dhfy hf TM p.c waa 
not at all a rare tiling in th* 
the middle of the 19 th centi»nfV._^ Cpntia^^ witt 
the French industries tefore the sixties of Isst 
ceninry, to which our attention is drasMi ajMt. 
Sarkar, stand tbe German indnstfiea of tA-day, 
whose development under a moderate pr otective• 
system since the seventies of the last centwy nos 
been phenomenal Of course we do not mean to 
imply that the entire credit of this develppmettt fs 
due to protection. The Germans are a veiy .m- 
sourceful and enterprising people, with woadew 
powers of orgsnisation, and we may beBiirefbl|ti . 
even without Protection German industries would 
have been in a flourishing condition to-day. Fvt,/ ': 
very few people will deny that Protection haa 
substantially &lped this dev'elopment. Mr. Sarksw 
says, “List wishes to continue a moderate proteetiva 
duly till his country has reached the highest degree 
of wealth and power and can compete on eqnal 
terms with tbe most advanced indnstrial nations 
ol the world, that is to say, tUl the millenninm 
arrives!” (P. 326. The Italics are Mr. Satkar’s, 
not ours). But has not this millenninm, for wishing 
whose arrival List is so Mandly ridiculed, already 
arrived in Germany? Has not Germany reached 
“the highest degree of wealth and power’’ and 
cannot she compete to-day on equal terms with 
“the most advanced indnstrial nations of the 
world”? The interminable miseries ol tbe present 
war only make us wish that this were not tbe cate! 

Mr. Sarkat's main arguments against the adop¬ 
tion of protection in India at present seem to be two 
it) number: First, our largest and most flourtsbiug 
industries, such as cutton, jute, tea, and coal, be says, 
can u<) louger be called yoi/njg industries aud do not. 
rec|uire protection; “protection to tbecn .Jiow will 
be ail eDCouiagcmcnt to slack efibrt and decline vf 
efficiency” (p. 323). ■ j u 

Mr. Sarkar seems to have missed altogether the 
real significance of protection. Protectionists do not 
advocate Protection for s// industries pelbmeU, but 
only for those which are unable to compete without 
Protection with foreign manufactures in the Itome 
market. (Subsidies, bounties, rebates, etc., have often 
other ends in view, but they ore different Irom true 
Protection.) Now, three of these Indian inonstriss, 
via., jute, tea, and coal, have already a practical 
monopoly of the 1 ndian market. Even without pro¬ 
tective duties foreigu producers of wese articles 
cannot compete with them in India. Protecticmto 
them would be superfluous. As a matter of fact, 
the Government of India could not ‘protceP them 
even if they would, for iu the absence of jijports 
where would such protective dnties be levied ? But 
cotton stands on an entirely different footing. Here 
foreign competition is not only present, rat strong 
and we believe that a small duty on importa or, 
what comes to the same thing, the removal of the 
countervailing excise dnty, would materially wefit 
the cotton indn 8 tf 7 . It would not slacken 
but rather eucoarage the growth of cotton male 
outside Bombay and Ahmedabad where the tndiMtiy 
is now principally localised. , 

Mr, Barkar*a second argument agatoit protection 
is that certain other smaller indurtriei, inch M the 
manufacture of sugar, paper, cairfle. 
etc., suffer from such “organic defc^^ that Uher^ 
moval of these defects rathw tton pn^ection » 
what is accessary to foster them/ (p. J* .** 

true that many of these indnstries are.carried,on 
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•. ‘drnde and primitive conditions nfmann- ceeded in doiqg the sAme in conneof a few decades 

^hieh would in many casee give place to or generations if her Government had lollowed a 
l^ditrn and more scientifie methods if the manufac- similar polii^. And the payment which she baa now 
fhinin could be tolerably sure of making a gmd to make annually to foreign eonntries for this mis* 
;,i#p6t out of the change ; bnt the fear of foreign take or neglect constitutes a drain. Secondly, it is 
iC.O)npetitinn stands in their way. it is a well known said, that the price which India has to pay for 
. ;Konomic fact that small indnstrics cannot be carried services received is, in some cases (e.g., in the case of 
on as efficiently nr economically as comparatively the foreign administrative agency), higher than their 
' \ large ones ; many of these "organic defects" are such lowest market price ; and this extra payment, too, 

' as are inherent in the system under which tbe pro- constitutes a drain. 

. duction of these commodities is carried on, but Uut wonid it not be more proper to look npon it, 
would vanish if protection, by gnaranteeing to the as Mr. Snrkiir says, as a price which British con- 
manufactiirers tne prospect of good and r^nlar uuion inevitably entailed, a price which we must 

S rofits for a nnniber of years, enabled them to intro- pr.y to get a regular and aninterrupted supply of the 

uce the necessary reforms. If protection is with- best ability Irum abroad ? 

held from these industries till they have proved their _ To point to the excess of India’s exports over 

fitness for it by removing all their "organic defects,” imports and say that the whole of this amount 
we should have to wait long indeed ! And when the constitutes an annual drain from the country, as is 
“organic defttts” have at last been removed, snppos- sometimcs.done, because we get no visible return for 
ing they could be removed, the manufacturers would it, is simply puerile ; and the only way to look upon 

probably turn round and ask us to keep our pro- siicli a statement is to regard it »s u relic from the 

tection to ourselves, as they no longer required its old by-gone days of classical Political Economy 
bleilingi. when economic goods or wraith were not infrequent- 

Mr. Sarkar's last point is that protection, to be iy identified with tangible material objects. Nevertbe- 

effretive, must be directed against British goods, less, there is this elrnient of truth in the statement 

since in uorinal years these constitute about two- that a permnneiit excess of a country's exports 
thirds of our total imports ; and “no reasonable over its total imports (including precious metals) 

man,” he says, “can expect a politically dependent is u sure index of naliniiai poverty, 

country like l^ia to be allowed to impose protec- if the iudnstries of India bad been properly 
tive duties on British goods.” But we expect such nursed and nttempts made to train up a local 
. a thing, unreasonable as we may be considered to be, administrative agency, it' is possible that many of 
and what is more, our expectation is being slowly bnt the stores which are obtained from Europe might 
snrely fulfilled. No one can say that some of the now have been procured locally and an indigenous 
recent duties imposed by the Government of India, administrative agency could also have very largely 
without any countervailing excise duties (such as the taken the place of the costly foreign agency, espe- 
tobacco and the cotton duties,} are pure revenue cially in the lower administrative posts, without 
(Juties, or that they have not mainly hit the British any perceptible sacrifice of efficiency in tbe country’s 
manufacturer. These measures should have knocked administrative machinery. The industrial develop- 
the bottom out of Mr. Sarkar's bel'iei. ment would also have increased tbe country's wealth 

We now come to the question of the Home and resources, enabling it to contribute more 
Charges. Here we are glad to find ourselves in substantially to public aiid railway loans. The 
general agreement with Mr. Sarkar’s views, llie portion of the Home Charges which represents 
.. problem of the Home Charges is at bottom a very payments for such services (whether of men, money, 
aimpleoneiagood deal of heated controversy that has or materials) is a true economic drain. But its 
raged ronnd it in the past has been merely the result amount is quite indeterminate; what proportion 
of confusion of issues. We borrow certain sums of it bears today to tbe total volume of the Home 
money for the construction of uur railways, irriga- Charges cannot be ascertained a priori, for the 
tion works, and for other purposes from time to conditions which would have made its payment 
time in England ; we engage every year the services unnecessary have not been realised, 
of a number of Enropeans to corry'on tbe admiuistra- If x represents tbe total Home Charges, and 
tion of the country in its various branches and for j the portion of the Horae Charges which consti- 
iti military defence ; we purchase annually a certain tutes payments for services which we could not 
amount of goods abroad to meet the requirements have reasonably expected to obtain in the country 
' of our administration. Now, as long as we continue at this moment, then the annual draia'X-y. 
to purchase foreign goods and to requisition tbe That there has been a drain from tbe country 
anrinces of foreign men and money, we must be pre- in this sense for a considerable number of years past, 
pared to pay their due price. Foreigners wUI not let there can be no reasonable manner of donbt. 
hs have weae things for love, and our payment, if it Referring to the portion of the Home Charges which 
does not exceed the market price of the commodities represents payments for stores and for interest cm 
cannot properly be regarded in tbe nature of a drain, loans contracted abroad, Mr. Sarkar says, "This 
It is a fair price for a fair service rendered. Where, portion of (he expenditure could have been avoided 
tten, does tne question of drain come in ? First, it only if all our public and railway loans had been 
is said, that we have been too lopg dependent on raised in India and English-made stores replaced bjr 
foreign countries for men, money an^materials. The things manufactured in India, both of which snpposi- 
Government shonid have long tmo taken active steps tions are impossible.” (p. 281). It is one thing to 
to have these things produced minffia. A national say that India conld nut have raised all her loans 
government like that of lapan, for instance, though. in India (few countries are able to do this) and that 
at first dependent, like India, on foreign countries for things mannfactnred in India conld not have wbolh 
its sopplies, has by strennous exertions succeeded, in rep/aceef—for that is, we believe, Mr, Sarkar’s 
. Gontteol a few years, in fireeing itself very largely meaning—English-made stores (no country today is 
ftom such dependence. India, a country ell much altogether srif-contained), and quite another thing 
lat|tr natnrai resources, would certainly hisve sue- to say that she conld not have shown any advAncf 
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at all in t1ie*e diraetioni If the Indian Government 
bad not followed a policy of drift, we venly heheve 
that her many defect* notwithstanding India 
would today have given a much better account 
of herself 

On the enlyect of a Gold Cnrrcniy for India 
Mr Sathar’s views have to be gathered mainly 
from hiB cnticiBin of the arguments ol the. opponents 
of the meainre, and here we aie compelled to p >se, 
much against our will, as critic’s critic, where we 
happen to differ from him The first objection 
urged against the introduction ot a gold enrren y 
in India (we give the arguments in the order in 
which they appear in Mr barkar’s book, pp 3(4 
et seq) is that the great mijirty ot the Indian 
mouetarv transactions are for viiy stnill sums 
the people being so pour, and cunsci|Uently guld 
coins are uusnitable as a cuiiency lu India To 
this Mr Sarkar says, "sovereigns cannot be a 
popular cuiiency ol duly use in our cnniitry, be 
cause a sovereign represents Ks 15 which is too 
large and inconvenient a unit lui the needs ui 
ordinary Indians Gold coins c in come intu pupulat 
use only in smell 5 rupee pieces (]i 10b) At the 
very next p^e, however, we read ‘ Inijiiiiiea made 
by Government in 1911 showed that in the Punjab 
and Bombay sovereigns are freely accepted by the 
peasants as the price of their ciops and remain in 
active circulation as currency ’ If s ivereigns are 
“freely accepted' hy evi n peasants and ‘ remain in 
active circulation as cnriency*’ among them how 
can Mt Sirkar svy that gold coins can conic into 
popalar nse only in smalt > rupee pieces ’’ that is to 
say, when they are So small as to be almost inv,sible 
to the naked eye ’ It may be said that the peasants 
of Bombay and the Punjab who freely use sove 
reigns aie comparatively well to do people but 
so are also Englishmen at 'home who use sovereigns 
in the daily transactions of life 1 be guld sovereigns 
IS not 'a populai euneney of daily use even tniung 
‘ ordinary ' Englishmen, though the English people 
are the richest in the world Ihe mass of the 
English people, such as working class men earning 
wages of from 11 to 30a a week, always piefer to 
have their wages paid iii silver, and the gold sove 
reign is to them an olgeci ol almost as great a 
luxniy as it is to the ordinary Indian But that 
has not led England to demonetise g ild Fhe 
various kinds of moburs, pagodas, etc , which used 
to circulate pretty freely in India before the East 
India Company made the IBIS silvei inpee the 
sole nnlimiteJ legal tender coin, had nut, most of 
them, a less intrinsic value than the English gold 
sovereign The extensive circnlatiou of the ten 
rnpee note also leads as to believe that the sovereign 
II not a com of too high a denomination for circnla 
tion in India In fact, it was largely the fear of 
the sovereign proving too strong u rival to the ten 
rupee note that led the Chamberlain Commission 
to oppose the introduction of a gold cumney in 
India 

The lecond atgnment of the opponents of the 
gold currency has reference to the hoarding habits of 
the Indian people It is said that in the event of 
the adoption of a gold currency much of the gold 
would thus pass out of circulation altogether 
There is a deal of tiulb in this statement, but it 
apples with almost equal force to the existing 
silver currency Besides tliere is plenty of evidence 
to show that the popalar pvssion for hoarding is 
passing awgy, and with the opening up of new 
opportuniticB of saiie investment, whether in banks 


or to indnstriol nndertakingt, it may be eonfidentiy 
expected that very aoon it will be a thing of the 
past “Morvover," as Mr Sarkar very rtgbtly 
points out, “it IB a mistake to snppose that hoards 
are for ever withdrawn from circulation t the money 
IS often drawn out and used in time of need.” The 
melting down ot the gold coins for the making of 
lewelrj, etc, mi^ht be stopped, or at least considera¬ 
bly reduced, by punitive legislation 

Thirdly, it is urged that gold coins will not he 
an addition to the eusting volume ol the country’s 
eurreney but will meiely repitee notes in active 
circulation, which wit Id he no gun but rather a 
retrogression from the ideal eurreney OTStem. Mr. 
Sukar sires that this view ot Messrs Eindsay and 
kevues “lulluws Rieaido an I is “very sound’’ (p. 
30B) One wundeia how u min of Mr Sarkan 
siiniid scholaiship cune to overlook the fallacy 
underlying the aigunieiit Kieardo nowhere eaye 
that an ideil cuireuiv is a paper currency renre 
sentmg a token silver luin like the lupie (forithat 
IS what tlieiupee re illy is) Ills view ol an ideid 
euireney w is very dillerent as everyone who has 
leid his writings on currency ijuestions knowa 
According to Kieardo the best eurreney was a paper 
eurreney which repieseuted an ti/iiA/ value of gold ot 
silver bullim Let ns (|u ite one or two passages 
Irom his book \ lurnncv is in its moitpeimt 
stile ' says be, when it consists wholly of paper 
money, but ot piper raunej of aa equal value witll 
till gold vrbah ic proiehsis to represent The use of 
paper inste ul of g ild substitutes the cheapest in 
place ol the most expensive medium, and enables the 
country, without loss to any individual, to exchange 
all the gold which it bclorc used for this purpose 
for raw inaterialx, ntensile, and food , hy the use 
of which lioth Its weilth and its enjoyments are 
increased ’ \gain “Expeiienee shows that neither 
a stale noi a hank ever have had the unrestricted 
power of issuing piper money without abnsiire that 
power in all states, therefore, the issue oi paper 
money ought to be undei some cheek and control 
and none seems so pi opei lor that puipose as that 
Ilf subjecting the issuen of paper money to the 
obligation of paying then notes either in gold com 
or balboa" the enrreuey system of India must 
pass through many stages before it can hope to 
reach the ideal of Ricardo s dream I mt, the 
country must have a standard gold currency in place 
of the present token silver currency secondly, 
the paper currency of the country mnst be made to 
represent the standard gold coins instead of token 
silver rupres, lastly, the paper ruriency reserve to 
back this paper money must M held in gold or bar 
Sliver (preferably the former), and not maidy in 
rnpees as at present It is only when these reforins 
have been introduced that the popnlac snsptidon 
of the papei currency is likely to vanish entirely and 
paper can be expected to take the ijlaee of metallic 
currency to the extent that it has dune, for instance, 
in the continent of Europe or in U S A 

The neat aigumeut says that a gold enrrene^ 
would involve the immediate conversion of crores of 
Sliver rnpees into gold and the cost of this conver¬ 
sion would rnin the Indian Government Mr 
Sarkar’s reply to this argument (p 308) ii rather 
feeble He says “MacLeod has clearly Apwn that 
no government is under an obligation to convert 
its subsidiary token coinage into gold to an unlimited 
extent on ifeisand ’ This is quite true if large 
quantities of token conn, which are not fall legal 
tender, are presented for conversion at a tune Bnt 



in>do mtiMliow the goTernment of any conatry 
areli decline to convert them if thecoine 
itMehted in email parcel* 80 as to be well within 
ittit.of their'Icgal tender. on the other band, 
ilh# Government-fixe* a time limit for snchconver- 
08 Mr. Sarkar seem* to suggest, there is sore 


viriQ immediateijr collopM. We believe there is a 
'ibttch easier solution of the difficulty than that 
proposed by Mr. Sarkar. The Government of India 
' nos for sometime past been accnmulating the profits 
of it* rnpee coinage (about Gas. in every rupee 
coined, in normal times) in the Gold Standard 
Reserve. When the country has a gold standard 
(intemally as well as for external purposes, and not 
as at present for external purposes nlone), this 
Reserve will be unnecessary. Let it be ntilised in 
demonetising rupees. 

The fifth and last important argument of the 
opponent* of the gold currency is that India is a 
debtor country, she has absorbed large quantities 
of foreign capital and during a financial or political 
crisis foreign capitalists would withdraw their 
capital from India in gold and thus leave her 
qoite denuded of her gold currency. Gold 
currency would then be a mere name, n 
farce, a shadow witbont the snbstance, a husk 
without the grain within. An argument like 
this may serve as a hugbear to frighten children 
but is hardly sufficiently ingenious to terrorise 
own up men. India is not the only country with 




only country which has to face sneh crises. She can 
easily put a stop to a large drain of gold, shonid 
she be threatened with one (wliich is hy no means 
certain and can at best take place only at excep¬ 
tionally rare intervals), hy restricting or forbidding 
its export, as other countries do when they happen 
to find themselves in similar difficulties. Besides, not 
much gold really leaves a country in this way. What 
tbe foreign capitalists and creditors of India would 
do would be to try to sell their Indian securities to 
others ; and, in times of crisis, when sellers are many 
.imd purchasers willing to pay a good price few, 
this IS hy no means an easy job. Itisonlv when 
the people of India are the porchusers of these 
secunties—though not even then in every case—that 


when onr currency has been assimilated to that of 
the rest of the world, our exchange difficulties will 
also be the oame as the rest of the world has to 
face, more or less. But it will not be necessary to 
; {vop no by innumerable checks and balances an 
. artiMiu system like the present 

One very'important reason why India should 
have an antomatic gold currency is the urgent need 
- vtmtting a stop to the abnormal rise in general 
'pnessthat has taken place in recent years in the 


country—a. rise not rivalled (before this world¬ 
shaking war came to tom things toptytnrvy) by 
that of iuy gold-using country in tbe World. It is 
a generally admitted economic fact that wages, 
etc., do not rise as fast or in the same proportion a* 
prices and that high price* entail more or less hard- 


few to whom money f* no consioeration. The 
Price Committee’s Report notwithstanding. We have 
no hesitation in ascribing a large share of the 
responsibility for this recent rise in India to the 
existing cnrreiicy system—a system which makes it 
profitable to increase the voinme of cnrrency and 
its reduction, throngh the operation of normal 
forces (sncli as melung, export, etc.), impossible. 
The volume of Indian currency—in rnpee and .paper- 
increased by something like 60 p.c. during the first 
decade of tnis century; and one would hie bold to 
assert that during the same period there has been 
a corresponding rise in the country's business 
capacity. 

The statistics throughout the book have generally 
been brought to date. But in some cases there are 
serious oversights winch detract laigely from their 
value. Take, for instance, the very important 
statistics of national wealth and national income 
(n. 185). The figures given by Mr. Sarkar are for 
the year 1901, though much later figures are nvail- 
abh. Mr. Edgar Cramraund, a well-known authori¬ 
ty on such questions, estimates ( Vide, Tbe Statistical 
Journal, july, 1914, and The Qnarterlj Review, 


of tbe British Empire just before tlie war at abont 
£ 25,000 millions and its ‘national' income at over 
£3,500 millions. In the same journals, lie estimates the 
national wealth of U. K. (1913) and Germany (1912) 
at £16,500_millions and £ 15,000 millions, respective¬ 
ly, and their national income respectively dt £ 2,140 
millions and £ 2,000 millions; giving an average in¬ 
come oi £ 47 per bead in U. K. and .£ 30 per head in 
Germany. In Tbe Nineteenth Century for August, 
1912, Mr. Crammond gives detailed statistics of the 
national wealth and national income of the principal 
component parts of the British Empire including 
British India. He estimates tbe national wealth 
of British India at £ 3,600 millions and its national 
income at £ 608 millions., which gives an average 


.£ 2'5, the same as in 1901. The statistics seem to 
prove cunclasively (always assnming, however, 
that they are accurate) that vrhile daring the 
decade 1901—11 in every other part of the British 
Empire there has been a considerable increase in 
people's incomes, India is the only part of the 
Empire which shows no signs of increasra prosperity. 

F. C. BANBgJBB. 


ON AN INDIAN IMAGE FOUND IN JAPAN 

By W. W. Pearson. 

I K a remote temple on tlie slopes of a still on its face and bands. Seated cross- 
mountain on tbe west coast of Japan lenged upon a lotus, an inscrutable smile 
ll .fonnd an old Indian image. It was placed on its face. A tiara set with tor- 
' ibmctf broiue with traces of rich gold qnoise, jade and coral crowned its bead, 
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armlets and prdle studded with gems 
encircled its limbs, and in its hands were 
mystic symbols of Ancient India. On its 
golden brow was the sign of enlightenment, 
the third eye of inner vision. To its ex¬ 
quisite grace of form was added the magic 
of an arrested movement, filled with the 
music of the eternal spheres. The very 
fingers of the hands expressed the joyous 
rhythm of motion and peifect poise. 

As 1 looked at it I thought of its pa4t 
and wondered what marvels it had seen 
in its travels from the Holyland of Asia 
across Himalayan mountains, high table¬ 
lands of Tibet, dusty deserts of Western 
China till at last, after what changes of 
scene, it reached the shores of Japan to 
rest in one of the temples dedicated to the 
worship of the Buddha. Through the 
centuries it has watched and waited, 
accepted the worship of men of diflcrent 
lands, heard the vows of heroes and listen¬ 
ed to the weeping of despair and the sighs 
of sorrow. 

Wrought in bronze by a Hindu devotee, 
carried maybe by a pnest who wished to 
take beyond the barrier of the high moun¬ 
tains of the North a symbol of his 
country’s worship, it perhaps paused in its 
journey in some Chinese city, thence to be 


carried to the shares of the island which 
stands at the gateway of the Bast. 

What messa« has this relic of ancient 
days, with the light of devotion still visible 
in the grace of its corves and the dawning 
of a hidden hope shining in its golden 
smile ? It speaks of n great fact, a fiact 
which has moulded the history of the past, 
and will mould too the history of the 
future. It proclaims the great truth of 
the living unity of Asm, a unity which 
depends not upon outer circumstances or 
the power of temporal rulers, hut upon the 
invisible bonds of spiritual kinship, bonds 
which no changes of outer cnvironmentcan 
break and no apparent disunion can sever. 

In Japan, the land of synthesis and of 
national unity, this symbol of a wider 
unity, inner and not outer, spiritual and 
not material has a deep significance. It 
speaks of her post when she drew from 
India and from China her daily life. It 
speaks also of her Inturc, that destiny 
which is in the hands of the gods when she 
shall give back that which she has received 
and realise again that Asia is onc_ and not 
divided. And when that destiny is accom¬ 
plished this ancient image will perhaps still 
sit and smile and dream of the past, which 
is one with present and with future. 


AMERICAN HELP FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 


A n Indian student planning; to enter a college iii 
America has many questions to ask. He wants 
to know ' What university shall I choose for my 
education ? How many years will it take me to get 
my degree ? Where shall 1 find smtable arcomuda- 
tion 7 These and many other qnestions, which con¬ 
front a prospective student, are cheerfuliv answered 
by the Hindusthan Associatiun of America 

The Association is a voluntary organisation with 
branches at most of the leading centres of education 
in America The President oi the society, who has an 
intimate knowledge of the conditionsof life in different 
parts of the Repoblic, conducts an unofficial bureau 
of information He, with the assietance of other 
officers, makes it his business to collect data from 
various colleges and nniversities concerning their 
edncationol facilities. And when a student applies 
for odvice or information, the President hdps him the 
best be knows how. 

A notable initanceofthe desire of the Asiociatlou 
to render efficient service to Indian students is seen 
in the founding of« Loan Fund. Since the resources 
ofactudent may aometimei ran abort toward the 


end of the college year, or his allowances may fail to 
reach him from home in time, the society tries to 
tide him over a hard period by a little advance of 
money For lark of proper financial aupport this 
phase of the work, however, is not so srell developed 
as It might be 

No one need imng'ne from this that the Hindos- 
than Association is a chnntable organisation 
engaged in giving away money to needy people. It 
has no money to give, although it has some to loan. 
The Association is only prepaied to furnish gratis all 
the information that bonafide students in India may 
desire The cost of liying is now so high in tw 
United States that no one shonid think of coming 
here without a steady allowance from home of, at 
least, a hundred rupees a month. The days when a 
student could earn his way tbrongh college are gone. 
Under the new Immigration Laws, no atndeat from 
India will be allowed to land ia America who bat i 
not a visible source of income from Rindnstban. 

It may he mentioned in parenthciie that the 
Aesociation is most emphatically an educational, 
not B pobtical, organisation whatiocyer. From my 
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pcnonal knowted^ of workings of tlie^ Associa¬ 
tion as its first ex-Presidcnt, t can ^rm with 
utmost certainty that the ends anj objects of the 
leaders of the movement are simply and solely to 
look after the interests of the Indian stndents, and 
that the Ilindusthan Association with its score or 
more of branches is strictly a non-sectarian, non¬ 
partisan, and non-political body- 

The Association is not only promoting the ednca- 
tional interests of Indian stndents In the United 
States, bnt it is doing a splendid missionary work in 
fostering cordial ruations between America and 
India. To this end, the local chapters give public 
programs and enlighten American andiences on the 
present-day conditions in Hindusthau. Sometimes, 
the representatives of the Association visit other 
clubs and societies, and discuss Indian cultnre and 
civilisation from the angle of an Indian. Moreover, 
theceotral organization of the society, which has 
its own printing plant, publislics a monthly period¬ 
ical known as The Hiadasthame Studeat. Just now 
the enterprising editor of The Student, A. C. Chakra- 
varty, has pnblished a nseful pamphlet known as 
"Bducation in the United States of America." It 
gives valuable Information on such subjects as 
American system oi education, the best way to come 
to America, cost of living, leading American colleges 
and universities, medical edneation, dress and 

K ment, and other related topics. The bonk can 
td from the editor ot The Student Urbana, 
Illinois, for iJAs. 6P. Publications, such as these, 
help to interpret India to America and America to 
Inma. Thqr Inevitably tend to roll away misunder¬ 
standings, and pave the way to mutual appreciation 
of Indian and -American life. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of the 
Association was the International Hindnsthanee 
Students’Covention held under the auspices of the 
Panama-Pacific International Bxposition in San 
Francisco, 191C. The Convention, which had a three- 
day session, met right in the famous Festival llnll of 
the Bxposition. It is also a matter of patriotic pride 


to note that the Hindnsthou Associatiou was instru¬ 
mental in aecuriug an Indian booth in the Palace of 
Varied Industries on the Bxposition grounds. 
Here were exhibited works of high-class 
Indian arts and industries. Never before In the 
history of international expositions had Eiudnsthan 
taken such an independent part amopg the nations 
of the world. To be sure, India had some share in 
the World’s Fairs at Paris and at St. Louis; bnt 
on those occasions India was not represented hy the 
Indians and for the Indians. India was made to 
appear as a tail to somebody elae’s dog. In the 
P^ania-Pacific Bxposition India appeared on her 
own account. .And as a filtipg recognition of the 
role played in this great festival of nations, the 
ilindusthan Association was presented by the Panama- 
Piicific Internstional Exposition with a commemora¬ 
tive bronze medal. Indians in America can now lift 
their heads high in pride and greet the world as men. 

Sucli, in brief, arc some oi the activities oi the Ilin- 
dustban Association. It is now peculiarly fortunate 
in having Doctor Kaiiddin Ahmed as its President. 
Doctor Ahmed, who is employed in the responsible 
position of a dentist in the Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
oi Boston, is a tireless worker for the welfare of 
Indians in America. 11c places the services of the 
Association unreservedly at the disposal oi those who 
may need them. They are yours ior the mere asking. 
"The Ilindusthan .Vssociatioii,” said President Ahmed 
to me the other day, "ii, simply another phase of the 
cosmopolitan instinct of the Indian stndents. They 
look upon the whole world as a granary of knowledge 
to be ransacked in order to usher in the India oi to¬ 
morrow. To accomplish this we need the active 
help of our people at home Send out students, more 
students, and yet more students ; there is room for 
them all in American nniversitics.'' 

SuUHlNUfiA. BOSB, M. a., PH. D. 
Iowa City. Lecturer in Political Science in the State 
U. S. A, University of Iowa. 


RUINS OF VIJAY.ANAGAR 

By Eiiirlky. 


I N the neighbourhood of Bcllary, South 
India, there stand the remains of what 
was at one time the large.st and most 
powerful empire under the Uindu kings, 
that of Vijayanagar. Of its grandeur in 
the days ot its power we have very descrip¬ 
tive accounts by the old embassies from 
European courts, Paes, Nuniz, and 
others. AMur Rassack an ambassador 
from Persia, says, “The City of Vijaya¬ 
nagar is such that the pupil of the eye has 
never seen a place like it and the ear of 
intelEgence has never been informed that 
thm ever existed anything to equal it in 


the world.” Another account states, “The 
streets aud s(|uares are very wide, they are 
constantly filled with an innumerabje 
crowd of all nations and creeds. There is 
infinite trade in the city.” Paes, a 
Portuguese who visited Vijayanagar in 
1520 gives a picture iu his chronicles, of 
the city at the height of its power under 
Krishna Deva, the greatest of all its kings. 
“What 1 saw seemed to me as large as 
Rome and very beautiful to the sight; there 
were many groves ot trees within it, and 
many conduits of water which flow into 
the midst of it, and in places there are 



rhe Tiiupk 

lakes, and the kiiif;' has close to his palace 
a palm grove and other rich beaniig trees 
The people in this city are cnuntkss m 
number so much so that T do not eeislito 
write it down for fear it should be f Iioui>ht 
fabulous.” 

The royal state of the king is a constant 
source of wonder to these visitors and 
while we are bound to take the nuiiilars 
they give with some reserve, vre arc obliged 
to accept their combined testimony to tlic 
wondenul grandeur of the Kingdom “1 he 
king is more powerful than all the kings of 
India. He takes to hiuiaelf 12000 wives of 
whom 4000 follow him on foot whoever 
he may go and are employed solely in the 
service of the kitrhen. A like numlxr, more 
handsomely equipped, ride on horseback. 
The remainder are carried by men in litters, 
of whom 2000 or 8000 are selected as his 
wives on condition that at his death they 
shall voluntarily bum themselves with 
bim, which is centered a great honour 
for them.” Bis army is said to have num¬ 
bered over one mMon footsoldiers, and 
8894-6 
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The Stone Cnr 


one thousand elqihants” in their sisc re- 
semblini^ mountains and in their form 
rescmblinf;' devils. “When the kinjj went 
into battle he was dressed in iiiiist 
elaborate armour” ndins; on his Kokleii 
saddle, he wears a habit embroidered with 
sapphires and on his pointed head dress a 
larj^e diamond , he nlso carries a suit ol 
gold armour inlaid with sapphires and 
tiirec swords mounted in gold ” 

During the period of 250 years the 
hordes of the Muhammadans were pre¬ 
vented from overrunning Southern Iiidi.i 
by the forces of the Hindu power, united 
under the Vijnyanagar kings. Previous 
to the existence of this Empire, Southern 
India had licen dominated by the ancient 
Hindu dynasties, the Cholas, Pandiyans, 
and Hpysalas. The foundation of the 
Vijayauagar Empire in 1336 was the re¬ 
sult of the combination of three states, 
Warangal, Dwarasamudra, and Aneguudi, 
and quickly developed into power as the 
near approach of the Muhammadans de¬ 


manded an united front on the part of the 
Hindu kingdoms. Under Mahmud the 
Miihaniniad.m kingdom had become a 
great powei and threatened to add the 
Isingdonis of the South to their conquests. 
The History of Vijayanagar is the history 
of a br.ive attempt to stem this almost 
irresistible tide 

After Its foundation by two brothers, 
Hcinhar<i and Hukka, the city rapidly 
develo{)ed until it included practically aO 
the kingdoms of South India. In 1566 A.D. 
the decisive battle of Talikote was fought 
and the power of Vij^iyaUagar was com¬ 
pletely broken. Kama Raja raised an 
army of one million men and 2000 
elephants. At a discharge of copper coins 
from the guns of the alli^ Muhammadw 
kings hundreds of Hindus fell dead while 
an infuriated eleph int dashing near the 
kit^ caused the bearers to drop the palan¬ 
quin in which he was seatra. He was 
taken prisoner and his head was struck ofi 
his body. Tirumala, the sole survivor of 
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Pampaputi Temples. 


the three brothers, fled with 500 elephants 
ladeti with treasure equal to oiie hundred 
million sterling. The next day the plaec 
was looted and within five months the 
whole was a mass of ruins. “Never per¬ 
haps in the history of the world has such 
havoc been wrought, and wrought so 
suddenly on so splendid a city; teeming 
with a wealthy and industrial population 
one day, and the next seized, pillaged and 
reduced to ruins amid scenes of savage 
massacre and horrors beggaring descrip¬ 
tion.” 

There is a notable temple on the out¬ 
skirts of the city proper, Anantasainagudi 
Temple, having a peculiar inner shrine, 
oblong in shape with a corresponding 
lengthy platform for the reception of the 
idol. The idol itever took up its residence 
here and a story is told to explain this 
somewhat extraordinary event. The 
temple was built by one of the kings of 
Vijayanagar for the image of Anantasena. 
A man was sent to conduct it to its home 
but the god agreed to go only on condi¬ 
tion the man did not look back to see if 
the^ idpl were following. But the man’s 
curiosity was too great to be overcome; 
he looked back and the idol refused to go 


further and has remained at Holulu ever 
since. 

The Palace Buildings were erected on a 
large scale and evidences are still to be 
seen of their former grandeur. The Ele¬ 
phant Stables, the Council Chamber, the 
Public I ifficcs are still in a good state of 
preservation and give the visitor some 
idea of the state of the Royal Household in 
the days of their power. Several watch 
towers were built to overlook the enclosure 
and were doubtless .used as a means ot 
defence. 

The Dnsara Dibba, or Mahanavami 
derives its name from the tact that the 
platform was used at the nine days’ feast 
called Dnsara, when the king viewed the 
festivities in the grounds below. The 
mural carvings round the_ basement are 
of great interest, representing the shoot¬ 
ing of black buck, ladies dancing in 
diaphanous skirts, rows of elephants and 
other animals. In one of the panels show¬ 
ing a hunting scene, a cross is carved, 
clearly a later addition. It would be 
interesting to know whether this emblem 
of Christianity is due to the Portuguese 
who at this time were so powerful at 
court. In the near vicinity of the palace 
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prepared would not take up 
nis habitation there owing 
to its grandeur being of so 
overwhelming a nature. It 
has been described as the 
"most ornate of sll the re¬ 
ligious edifices of the king¬ 
dom" Ther; is now scarce¬ 
ly a carving that has not 
been defaced. The stone 
car in the enclosure of the 
temple is of particular 
sacredness, and not a few 
devotees repair to it and 
turn round the wheels, hop¬ 
ing thereby to gain merit. 
It is believed that the car 
IS cut out of solid stone. 

Of especial interest are 
the Sflti stones which arc 
to he seen near one of the 
temples. For ages it was 
the custom of the widows 
to immolate themselves on 
the death of their husbands, 
thus satisfying that craving 
foi saciifice which has in 
all ages characterised Hindu 
womanhood. A Christian 
(tovernmeni has wisely 
abolished the practice and 
made such self-destruction 
illegal 

As the traveller visits 


Anant ts.unaj'udi Tetnpk 

raclosure is the Haraia Ramaswamy 
temple with its famous stone earvingsof 
scenes from the Ramaj ana 
M fl**- dtstiuctivc power of the 

Muhammadan kings can be seen on every 
side But in no plate is that seen more 
than in the beautiful temple of Vitthala- 
swami. This temple was so beautiful that 
the image of Vittoba, for whom it was 


these luins and Lasts his eye 
ovci the scattered remains of 
this once glorious city the 
lessons of history are forcib¬ 
ly impressed upon him. A 
Ulutra nation was able to 
hold its own through a long period of 
stress and to gam almost unprecedented 
wealth 1 he abuse of that power caused 
her downiall. llic truth that “Righteous¬ 
ness alone e^altetb a nation" is the lesson 
of this great empiie to the world, for the 
neglect of these law's by w'hich God bas 
ordained nations shall M ruled was the 
primary factor m its downirdl. 
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THEORIES OF THE EVOLUFION OF KINGSHIP AMONG 
THE INDO-ARYANS 

By Narendra Nath Law, m. a. b. l, Premchand Rovohanh Scholar. 


XIII. 

SECTION V (CONTIMUED) 

The hrst group or instances criticized. 
OW, as to the first group, which com¬ 
prises two instances, viz, a person 
among the Dinkas of the Upper Nile 
became the richest and the most esteemed 
and dreaded chief of the kiS tribe through 
his skill in ventriloquism, by which roars of 
fierce animals were made to emanate from 
a cage testifying to their stay there to guard 
the house of the ventriloquist. The other 
instance relates that the rain-maker almost 
invariably becomes a chief in the Lendu 
tribe of Central Africa.* 

Dr. Frszer appears to argue from the 
premises that because the ventriloquist and 
the rain-maker liave risen to chiefships in 
two particular savage societies at the present 
moment, the public magicians of whom they 
are types must have done so in the particular 
stage of revolution of human societies when 
monarchy came into existence giving rise to 
a theory applicable by its logical extensions 
to a good many civilized societies of modern 
times also. It is a far cry from the condi¬ 
tions of two savage societies of the present 
time, to the many societies brought within 
the application of the theory, separated as 
they are by ages and, in some cases, by ex¬ 
tensive spaces. Before making an applica¬ 
tion of this sort, we should note the following 
points 

D {iii a. 

Does the cdllo(!at]on or sochjlooicai ele- 

MBRTS IN THE PRESENT SAVAGE SOCIETIBS 
NEPRBSENf THE SAME OR SIMILAR 
COLLOCATION THERSOF IN A 
PARTICULAa EPOCH OF 
TBB asXOTE PAST ? 

Is it certain that the present savage 
societies, or even the lowest savages now 
noticeable, represent the same or similar 

1 Bee the firstiRMup of initaucu in Sec. Ill, 


collocation of sociological elements as those 
of remote antiquity, and in the present case, 
of that particular epoch when the primitive 
political organizations were being replaced 
by monarchies? I do not mean to say that 
the aforesaid savage societies do not preserve 
in them customs and institutions that had 
their origin in the remote past; I want it 
to be clearly understood that what I desire 
to be sure about is, can it be asserted that 
the customs or institutions, beliefs or supers¬ 
titions of the existing aboriginal societies, 
to whatever spheres of mental or sociological 
activities they might belong, and in what¬ 
ever state of development or degeneration 
they might b^ are in the same or similar 
state of relative progress or decay as thqr 
were in a particular epoch of antiquity ? Is 
it not possible that some of them though 
now seen side*by side did not come into 
being at all in tte particular epoch, though 
the others were then existing 7 Is it not 
true that the societies though now compara¬ 
tively stationary were at one time more 
changeful and dynamic? 

It does not ; and public magic mav noi' 
HAVE BEEN existent AT ALL WhSN 
kingships first came INTO BEING. 

If this be conceded, we should admit 
that though in the two cases now under 
discussion, the ventriloquist, and the rain¬ 
maker are reported to have risen through 
public magic to chiefship, the practice of 
this class of magic as a profession may not 
at ail have developed at the time when the 
political organizations of the savages were 
oeing replaced by monarchies through the 
non-magician methods of kingship. It is 
one thing to assert that the customs and 
institutions of tlie extant savage societies 
are old or very old, and another to make, as 
in the present case, a particular political 
phenomenon dependent upon and synchron¬ 
ous with a particular socio-magicsu pheno¬ 
menon. 
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D. (it), b. 

Ds. Frazer’s magicians are not magicians 
PROPER RUT conscious’ DECEIVERS. 

Are the so-called magicians of Di. 
Frazer, who at last become successful in 
competition with their fellow practitioners in 
their endeavour to rise to the throne, really 
magicians 7 There are hona-fide magicians in 
piimitive societies who honestly believe in 
their own supernatural powers. But they 
lag behind in the competition. The persons 
who aspire to the throne, and are likely to 
meet with success, or ultimately do so, are 
of quite a different stamp. They are '‘cons¬ 
cious deceivers,’’ and ’’intelligent rascals," 
their success varying with the roguishness 
they can bring to Mar upon their clients.^ 
in the first of the two illustrations noticed 
before, the “magician’ is nothing but a cheat 
imposing upon and terrorizing his credulous 
fellows principally by ventriloquism. The 
successful "magicians" are not magicians 
proper but impostors, who take to public 
magic as a convenient cloak to conceal their 
real character and acquire pelf and power 
from behind the disguise. If mere deception 
be the central principle that ultimately 
procures kingship for the men through whom 
^ it operates, and public magic be but a make¬ 
shift to guise its evil nature and make it 

Ir DECKI'TION RF, THV CENTRAL OPERAl ING 
FKINCIFU. AND FUULIC MAGIC A HOKE 
DISGUISE, THERE CANNOT BE A THRKV 
OF KINUSHIl’ UNTIL CEKTAIK 
QUESTIONS ARE SATISSAC- 
lORlLV ANSWERED. 

appear decent and respectable, it need not 
have taxed Dr. Frazer's genius and industry 
to convince us of the existence i-f the 
principle, access as it has to all quarters, 
perhaps at all times, in some of the primitive 
aspirants to kingship. But even here the 
question is whether it operated as the only 
dominant force, or mixed with other forces 
which occupied the principal position, and 
whether it could be incarnate as the aforesaid 
dominant force in the public magician whose 
very existence at the time of the origin of 
kingship is doubtful. Until these questions 
are satisfactorily an.swered, deception cannot 
be made into a theory. 


So many CASES OF IRAHSFORMAllOK OF THl 
ROOVISH MAG1CIAN-K1HC,-AN IMPOSSIBlLm. 

D (if) c. 

It apears unnatural that in so man; 
cases, the roguish nature of the "magician" 
would be transformed into its opposite oi 
his accession to the throne. Such transfoi 
mations may happen in exceptional cases 
but cannot be the general rule. In 
mnfirmation of the a^e view, Julius 
Caesar and Augustus are cited by Dr. Frazei 
as two of the most conspicuous example.s. 
To be thus transformed presupposes that 
the better side of the character shoulc} be 
exceptionally strong though kept in abeyance 
for a while and that it would be able to 
assert itself at the very period when stronger 
and additional influences come into oppera- 
tion by the obtainment of the royal office 
with all its attendant allurements. The 
higher nature instead of being able to rise 
up is very likely to be drawn down to the 
lower depths of evil. Caesar and Augustus 
may have had their better side strong in 
them, but they as examples of the peculiar 
combinations of good and evil are rare at all 
times and all places. Character of their stamp 
cannot be expected in every chief that devel¬ 
oped out of a so-called magician among the 
sava.es, and such chiefs were not a few 
according to Dr. Frazer. 

A FIAGICIAN rROPKK NEED HOT ASPIRE TO 

KINGSHIP. 

D(n). d. 

A magician proper need not aspire to 
kingship, his own supernatural powers in 
wliKh he himself believes are to him a 
kingdom much greater perhaps than that of 
a king. He has effective powers over all 
things on earth and heaven ; he can therefore 
make and unmake kings at will. Mentally 
he is a lord of mnch more than what earthly 
kingship can bring. It is an anomaly, and, 
indeed, it is unrobing him of his character as 
a magician to impute to him a non- 
magicianiy aspiration as Dt. Frazer does. 

A MAGICIAN PROPER UNFIT FOR KINGSHIP 
BY HIS VERT NATURE. 

D (ti). e. 

A genuine magician would most likely, 
by his very nature, be unfit for the perform¬ 
ance of ibe civil, judicial, military duties 
attached to royalty. He has perhaps to bear 


I See Sec, 111. 
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the joint bin den of all the aforesaid classes 
of duties combined, differentiation not having 
commenced yet Though the community or 
the state over which he rules be small, the 
personal attention he has to pay to ail sorts 
of public affairs does not make it perhaps an 
easy task even for one who wears the crown 
in a primitive society. The primitive king 
has to decide upon ail matters of public 
importance, settle disputes amoi^ his 
subjects, maintain internal peace, inflid 
punishments, r^ulate trading transactions, 
defend hts own kingdom against external 
invasions, attend to many such serious and 
important works that presuppose the 
existence of serious intellectnal and moral 
qualities in him. A magician who lives more 
in an imaginary world of his own fabrication, 
who is given perhaps to trances and hallu¬ 
cinations, who busies himself with spirits and 
demons than with the prosaic things of this 
earth, is not likely to have the capacity to be 
a king and keep on as such. 

Dr. Frazer's magician theory of kingship, 
therefore, is not a theory concerned primarily 
with the magicians properly so called, but 
with cheats and rascals , and in the latter case, 
as 1 have already said, there cannot be a 
theory of the principle of deception operat¬ 
ing as the dominant force throt^h the dis¬ 
guise of public magic for elevating a cheat 
to the throne until certain questions are 
satisfactorily answered. 

TIIF deification of KINISS IN WAVS OTHER 
THAN THROUliH PURMC MAUIC. 

E. 

The public magician, according to Dr. 
Frazer, attains divinity. He becomes a 
chief, then a sacred king, and lastly a god 
incarnate. It can by no means be contended 
that public magic is the only road to divini¬ 
ty. We have noted the various other ways 
in which supernatural powers may be 
attributed to the sovereign. It is but a step 
from these supernatural powers to his god- 
hood, attd the former easily leads to the 
latter. Thus, from the divinity of the kings 
of present savage societies, it can be inferred 
that it owed its origin to nothing but public 
magic. 

SECTION VI. 

Objections to the Indian APrucATiON 

OF THE HYPOTHESIS. 

We have seen that a supernatural power 


attributed to the king of a^ modern civilized 
country cannot be indubitably taken as a 
relic of such powers possessed by his primi¬ 
tive predecessors who had attained to king- 
ship through their careers as public magici¬ 
ans. Dr. Frazer draws an inference of this 
sort when, from the .supposed power of the 
English sovereign of licaling scrofula by 
touch, which he looks upon as a relic of the 
aforesaid kind in the face of the tradition of 
its derivation from Edward the ‘Confessor*, * 
he comes to the conclusion that the 
sovereign’s primitive predecessors were public 
magicians. He appears to draw the same 
conclusion in regard to France and many 
other modern civilised countries. He quotes 
the Laws of Manu as an evidence of the 
supernatural powers of the ancient Hindu 
kings, whose predecessors appear to be re¬ 
garded by him as coming within the applica¬ 
tion of his hypothesis along with the first 
kings of all the Aryan races from India to 
Ireland. 

KVBN if THE PRECBDING OBJECTIONS BE 
lONiiKED FOR THE PKESEKT. AND THE 
HYPOTHESIS OK.INTBD FOR SOME 
SOCIETIES, REASONS AND EVI¬ 
DENCES ARi; NEEDED FOR 
EXTENDING IT TO 
OTHER SOCIETIES. 

Even if we ignore the preceding general 
objections and assume for the present that 
public magicians are becoming kings in some 
modem savage societies and also in their 
prototypes in the paiticular epoch of 
the remote past, is it nut reasonable to 
expect that before applying the assump¬ 
tion to other societies, sufficient reasons and 
evidences should be given to show that they 
also come within its range. The concession 
that the present savage societies, in which 
public magicians are seen to be becoming 
kings, had also seen similar elevations to 
the throne in the past, does not involve any 
implied admission that in whichever coun¬ 
try do we notice any supposed supernaturd 
power associated with kingship, we must 
conclude that its kings, in the epoch when 
monarchies were coming into being, had 
^so similar origins. The remark of Max 
Muller made in a different connexion is, 
with slight necessary alterations, very^ oppo¬ 
site in the present context and in r^ard to 
the application of the above assumption to 

I See 0.,]Pt, I, vol. I) p. s7o. 
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Itidia. ‘•We know,” says he, “from the lan¬ 
guages and from some of the complicated 
cuMomsof uncivilized races that these so- 
called sons of nature have had many ups 
and downs before they became what th^ 
are now; yet no one has attempted to 
prove that their ups-and-downs were exactly 
the same as the ups-and-downs of the Aryas. 
Granted that the Aryans must have been 
savages, does it really follow that all savages, 
any more than all civilised races, were alike, 
or that the Aryan savages acted exactly 
like other savages (in a particular field of 
human activity)? Even modern savages 
differ most ctoracteristically from each 

other..Even if we were to admit that all 

human beings were born alike, their surroun¬ 
dings have always been different, and (the 
results of their influetxxs upon actions) must 
have differed in consequence"*. 

The brut ax tKAMPLas havb bbex collbctbsbsfoke 

THEta VALUES SHOULD BE WEIGHED. 

It therefore lies on Dr. Frazer, as I have 
already said, to adduce reasons and evi¬ 
dences before extending his hypothesis to 
India while dealing, in the different chapters 
of his works, with the premises that make 
for his final conclusion, he adduces Indian 
examples which appear to supply the evi¬ 
dences and arguments upon which the Indian 
application of his hypothesis is based. These 
ewdences have been collected, and put in 
their proper bearings as consecutive links 
in the chain of a^ument in a previous sec¬ 
tion. 1 shall now proceed to weigh their 
values seriatim, and see what they amount 
to. 

The Indian instances criticized. 

The instances* under public magic do 
not refer to it as a profession pursued by 
magicians for the good of the community. 
The Brfthmana student who performs the 

1 . For the reference, see section III, sufira. 

Re. public xagic the sbakvari vow. 

Shdkvarivow for mastering the Maha~ 
fOmm verses of the SOmaveda is regarded 
by Dr, Frazer on the authorit>' of Prof Old- 
enberg as a public magician who is prepar* 
|ng himself for his profession. This con- 

I. F. Max Muller’s CoHtritutien* to the Stietiee 
bj Ufihohiy (i 897 ), voI. II., pp. 44i, 44>- The 
changes requited lor fitting the extract in the present 
context have been put within brackets. 


elusion is vety far from what can be gathered 
from the passages which lay down toe rule<- 
for the p^ormance of the vow. Some of 
Its observances may not be explicable. It 
is better to leave them as such without for¬ 
cing any irtterpretation upon them. The 
Gobhila~Grilym Sutra says that the perfor¬ 
mance of the rules procures rain at the 
asking. Be it so: where is the evidence that 
t|ie student utilized this power as a rain¬ 
maker for earning money and influence’ 
The duties of a Sr&hmana are hard and 
fast, comprising only the following—(i) 
study, (iQ teaching, (iii) performance of sacri¬ 
fice, (iv) officiating at others’ sacrifices, (v) 
making gifts, and (6) acceptance of gifts 
from proper persons. There may have onn 
exceptions to this rule, which however, do 
not negative the rule itself. How could then 
a Br&hmana student become a professional 
rain-maker? The accomplishment of vows 
is said in a good many Sanskrit works to 
confer upon their observers many powers 
which may offer lucrative openings to the 
seekers of money and influence: but the 
inference that those powers were made into 
professions is as delusive as the powers 
tiiemselves may have been visionary. 

A few other points should be noted : 

(i) The Gobhikt^tikya-Sutra mentions 
the aforesaid power of lain-making as a 
result of the performance of the vow { but 
it appears only as a by-product of the per¬ 
formance, the principd object of the vow- 
maker bang the mastery of the Mah ndtnni 
verses and not the acquisition of the power. 

(II) The Saakhdyana-GrihyarSiUra 
does not refer to the power at all. Had it 
been a principal object to be achieved by 
the vow, it would not have been omitted. 

(III) The Gobhila-Grt/Q/a Sutra itself 
makes the observance of the rules r^arding 
the wearing of dark clothes and eating of 
dark food, optional, which would never have 
been done, had the object been the develop¬ 
ment of the power of rain-makkig in the 
student, assimilating him to the dark clouds 
through his garments and food of the same 
colour. 

(IV / In the story of K ishya-sringa In the 
Ramayona,^ no sooner did the sage enter 
Romap&da’s dominion where there had been 
a long-standing drought than rains poured 
down in torrents. Here the power ^rain- 

1 Rtmdyana, 
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ifiskin^ was in the sage but was dissociated 
fiom money-making 

tVe should therefore be on our guard 
against supposing that the power of rain- 
making was always utili/cd by its supposed 
possessor with an eye to the mam chance 

(V| So far as I see, the Mahattdmm 
verses themselves aie not spells fni cuising 
rain but relate to ditfereiit matteis altngeihei 

RAIV STOPI INf SI Ml/\IlAkN>( \1 . 

Phi nL\l e\.iinplt conies fiom Mti/iffir 
nagar where the people stop isiii by diawing 
the figure of Agasty a on a loin cloth, oi the 
cNterioi of the bouse It does not obviously 
speak of the existence of public magic in the 
locality as a piofession The piopic who 
use the charms an not profesaoinl magi¬ 
cians, and the ends for which the lain is 
stopped may not le public 

KaIN MAKING Ar ClIlUIVKFUa 

The same objections >pply to the nc\t 
instince of rain in iking at f hhatirpur 

A Ilk \tl VIAN k S MOkNINI or I VRINC 
rill eximple fiom the Satapatha Biahinana 
mcieli expresses tbibef as to the offering 
made bv i Hi&hmaita m the moining The 
objeet for which Ihe offeinig is midc is more 
for the iiouiishment of till 'Sunihild'’ than 
for the good of tiu people to lie derived from 
sun shine, while the Ihahiiiana himself is not 
a public magician propcily so called 

KF (ONIISioNOI MlrU AMI kl I [I I IV 
AS nil St (ONI> SI M I I’M I III 
hlol 1 IION (I I Ilk I II MI I 

The object of the next ll'iistr ilinns Is to 
show the mixtiiie of niigu tiirl irligion in 
India, and maik it is the second sti^e in the 
evolution of thr fnrnui It is not however 
certain, as already shown, whit shoiihl be 
the ordinal iiumbei of the stage which the 
confusion of the two ri piesi nts There aie 
differences of opinion as t ■ the number and 
nature of stages that piece ded it It is there¬ 
fore not at all sound to tike the aforesaid 
mixture of magic anil religion as the second 
stage and regard it is an witness of the 
first 

OlIjrClIONS lO JUO SIDI ISSUkS — 

The magical character of many of the 
ancient Indian practices may not be denied, 
but It IS objectionable that many of the 
religious ntes and ceremonies should be 
34?4-6 


classed as magicil through the loss of the 
s\ iiihetic vi( w III the analytic 

(i) Mans r&iii iods Riiks ciAs&in 
AS MSI ICAL. 

If a iittii' be deluhid fiom a sacrifice 
aiul dissected it m ly ippr ii magical, but if 
It be borne in miiul t'l it it is but a portion 
of a ceremony jciyidil by the intention of 
piopiti ttinn Ilf the hi’hr I p 1 \‘Is, it cannot 
be classed is siieli 

(ii) III l \i \Nii Ryu 1111 ly siiock.ro. 

I do not ippreciate l>i ( alaiid’s shrug¬ 
ging of shfluldiis it whit he calls the 
shamanism of the Vedu Hindus If it is a 
fact that the '(inoU ancestors ■ f all the 
present civilised n it oiis were, at s ime time 
oi othei in the past tiinled with abberations 
of belli f mote or less, a sober statement of 
facts yvould hi e beiii seemly anil ungratui- 

tClUS 

(ill) IHk niTtVVlIONOI IIIF wnvil tIRAIIMANA 

Dr I’la/cr derives the word “brihmana'’ 
from ' bi iliman" “a m igieal spell" from 
winch he cotichid's that tin Bi&hinana hail 
been a magici in befote hi vva a pi lest Ihe 
root, according to Monier Williams,* means 
"swelling of the spoil in souP from which 
tne sigi ification of ‘‘pious effusion or utter 
tiice”miy be derived Then is iiotliiiiT ni 
It to shoiv til It till utterances wtiemigtiil 
and that the lirShmana had been a magn lan 
bcfoie In heeamr i pm st \giin it the 
root be tikr n as inilicitiiii’tin spiriil wrnk 
tint was coming to bi mitknl as the 
Br&hmaiiis own mil noni othei ir in 
othei wolds, if It he legiidid is pointiii; 11 
the Ik 'iniitin' of tin caste ’j sii m which was 
leligitmgto tin* briltmani the monopoly 
of the puns utterances (ivliieh ictorrling to 
Dr I larii uiie inagii il) it should he 
re mi mhtreil thit the sami caste system was 
precliulin > him fr nil I lU'slim and nii'ni' 
the till one the m III Ip ill of the Ksliattriy iS 
the w 11 nor eisti) 

Kl am iikintAiioss Ok 1 iM s Noi i si Rk 
iNiikx ro riitiR ri rv \ non k uom i i i i le m m tei ws 

The deifications meniioiied next are not, 
on Dr Frarer’sowi showing, the exclusive 
possession of kings elevated from public 
magicians If eveiy Indy, who is tome 
body with r measuir of poweis more than 
the Oldman, runs the risk of being a deity 

I Sanskiit Dnf,lish D i nonary 
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in India, if General Nicholson can become 
a god, and Queen Victoria a goddess, and 
if such instances can serve as an index to 
the mental proclivities of the ancient Hindu 
mind, it is obvious how difficult it is to infer 
from the divinity of an Indian king that he 
or his first predecessor in the past had been 
a public magician, the profession not being 
the only road to Indian divinity. 

What tub Indian bvidenchs amount to P 

Thus the evidences adduced Dr. Frazer 
for the Indian application of his hypothesis 
do not establish his point. To England he 
seems to apply his hypothesis merely on the 
ground of the Engli^i king’s supposed power 
of healing scrofula by touch, which he re¬ 
gards as a relic of the supernatural powers 
of the king’s magician-predecessors. I am 
not in a position to speak of England, but 
Dr. Frazer's method of arrival at the afore¬ 
said conclusion per saltum appears at the 
ver>’ first sight faulty. If more of belief 
than reasoning be the basis for the extension 
of the hypothesis to the Aryan races from 
India to Ireland, or to other peoples, an 
assertion in its favour is as good as another 
to the contrary. 

SECTION VII. 

Conclusion. 

Thus, this hypothesis has been subjected 
to the texts. It assumes that magic precedes 
religion in the evolution of human thought. 
Its a priori grounds have been met by other 
such grounds of opposite tenor. Its induc¬ 
tive proof from the activities of the lowest 
savage societies is by no means firm in view 
of the differences of opinion obtaining on 
the subject. Again, as there should be differ¬ 
ences in the times of origin of private and 
public magic, the latter might be much 
later. It has not been shown that private 
magic must always be followed by public 
magic, and hence a place where there 
may be private magic may not .see 
the emergence of magic of the other 
sort followed as a profession. If again reli¬ 
gion be a psychological necessity of the 
savage, it is to be seen how far magic had 
become differentiated from religion in the 
epoch when kingship emerged. If the two 
were yet inextricably mixed up, it is also 
to be seen whether the so-called magician 
was not also a priest, or more a priest than 


a magician, and whether in the latter cases, 
the priest had any chance of gaining king- 
ship The priest, as we have found in 
regard to India, may be precluded from 
king.«hip altogether or may not aspire to it 
at all, for which we should be on our guard 
against fixing an unpriestly or unmagicianly 
aspiration upon them respectively. The 
inference of the magician-origin from the 
supernatural attributes and functions of the 
ptesent kings either in savage or civilized 
societies is not sound ; for these attributes 
and functions may have various possible 
origins and hence cannot invariably be im¬ 
puted to the only origin accepted by Dr. 
Frazer viz., that the kings or their primitive 
ancestors were public magicians in the pre¬ 
sent savage societies actually rising to chief- 
ships do not alsi carry us far; for the collo¬ 
cation of sociological elements in those so¬ 
cieties is not a sure index that the same or 
similar collocation existed in the particular 
epoch under consideration of the remote past. 
If it is so, public magic may not at all have 
been existent in the epoch when the first 
kings came into being. Then again. Dr. 
Frazer’s magicians are not magicians proper¬ 
ly so-called. They are conscious deceivers; 
and the worst cheat defeats his rivals and 
becomes a chieftain. The hypothesis there¬ 
fore reduces to one that really contemplates 
deception as elevating a deceiver to the 
throne. It is not for all kinds of deception 
that the result is claimed but only for that 
particular kind that works under public 
magic as its disguise. If so, ihere is difficulty 
in the way. The practice of this deception 
supposes that public magic plied as a pro¬ 
fession existed in the place or the race in 
which it operated. Its existence in the par¬ 
ticular place or race at the time of the emer¬ 
gence of the fust kings has to be shown 
before the above alternative to which the 
hypothesis is reduced can be accepted. A 
few other difficulties have also been noted ; 
cheats and rascals who are supposed to be¬ 
come kings have their rougish nature trans¬ 
formed into its opposite in so large a number 
of cases that it amounts to an impossibility. 
Finally, a magician proper need not, as I 
have already said, aspire to kingship, and 
may, besides, be unfit for the arduous duties 
of a primitive king. Again, as deifications of 
human beings or kings may take place in 
more ways than nne, it has to be proved in 
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eveiy ca&e that no Otliri than superiiatuial 
attributes acquired through public magic 
were responsible for the divinity of a parti¬ 
cular king before it could be admitted. 

Even ignoring the above objections, and 
assuming that a public magician could be¬ 
come a king in particular primitive societies 
we do not see sufficient grounds for applying 
the hypothesis to the primitive Indo-Aryans. 
The Indian illustrations of the various links 
of Dr. Frazer’s argument have been subjecfied 
to scrutiny and found wanting. 

Let us now see what other hypotheses 
previously noted may apply to the Indo- 
Ary'ans. The hypothesis of the "attribute” 
—origin of kingship has no obstacles in the 
way of its application to the aforesaid people 
or p»haps to any other. The mental and 
physical qualities enumerated are as old as 
man himself and might have operated to 
elevate one or many of the first kings. Of 
course, the particular combination of personal 
attributes that woiked in any particular case 
cannot be determined. Deception is not 
mentioned by Spencer as operating by itself 
as a dominant force to raise a cheat to the 
throne. There is nothing impossible about 
it, but the hypothesis need be framed with 
grounds therefor before .supposing that it 
operated as .such. Wealth by itself has been 


inuntioiied as a factor, but it should, in my 
opinion, be subject to some limitation.s. 

As to the patriarchal hypothesis of king- 
ship, the Indo Aryans are one of the peoples 
to whom it has been applied. So far as 
evidence literary, philological or otherwise 
within our reach can point to a couclusion, it 
is to this that the families of the primitive 
Aryans rose into clans, clans into tnbes, and 
so forth. That these assemblies of kins¬ 
men were put to the nece.ssity of sdf protec¬ 
tion and performance of administrative duties 
cannot be denied. As a sense of kinship 
pervaded the whole collection of kinsmen it 
is likely that the burden of the political 
duties may be vested in one of these kinsmen 
and that deference to the particular line to 
which he belongs may influence the conver 
gence of power on him. It must not be 
diought that personal attributes may not at 
all come into operation in the elevation of a 
particular kinsman as the political head of 
the community; but the sense of kinship, 
deference to the purity or seniority of a par¬ 
ticular line, may operate along with them, to 
bring about the centralization of the supreme 
powers. The application of the patriarchal 
hypothesis of kingship tri the Indo-Aryans 
appears therefore to be justifiable. 


GLEANINGS 


A Laboratory in a Suitcase 

A "SaitCBse’’ Laboratory, has been devised by 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, in 
Pittsburg, Pa, for the use of lauudrymcn in testing 
the materials that they use. Says the Pittsburg Sou: 

“The miniature laboratory . . is one of the 
most recent results of a research into the methods and 
materials of the laundry industry, instituted in the 
Mellon Institute under tbeanapicea of the Allegheny 
County Laundrymen’s Exchange... 

The new laboratory may be operated by any 
laymen who win follow the terse directious which 
accompany it. When closed, the device closely 
rcMmbles an ordinary suitcase. ... It may 
easily be carried without danger of breaking the 
glass equipment. Raise the handle side m the 
'raitcase,' lower the side which forms the lid of 
a normal suitcase, and the laboratory is ready 
for Deration. The lowered side provides a tabic lor 
ekpenments. A metal base is iixt in its center. Into 


this a metal rod is inserted and to this affixt a clamp, 
made tn hold the long glass tubes, or burettes, (u 
which the tests are made. A graduate glass for 
measuring solutions, four bottles containing standard 
solutions ior testing the hardness of water, the pre 
sence ol chlorin, of alkaii, and of acid ; and three 
small bottles, containing respectively potassium lodid, 
phcuulphthalciu, and methyl orange, complete the 
lent. 

is device, according to Mr. Blledge [the desig¬ 
ner], has been made to guard Inundrymen against 
possible misrepresentation of laundry materials by 
merchants. 11 permits tbe laundiyninn to assure him¬ 
self without the expense oi a formal chemical analy¬ 
sis, that everything used m his establishnent lor 
cleansing goods is ofa sort that will do no harm to the 
goods entrusted to him The result ofthe.useofthe 
new laboratory, it is predicted, will he a higher stan¬ 
dard of laundry work. Damaging imprities by this 
means will lie detected and eliminated, and the wear 
ofwasbmgon linen and other fabrics will be minimi- 
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zed. I An n rczult of t'iic work done in the Mellon Ins- 
. titute, ziniilnr Bclivilics arc to he liiunrhed in Canacln, 
nndcithe auspieez of the Canadian (ioverninent.” 

■ • ■ —The LHermry Vilest. 

A “Helleniit” Sculptor 

'the fliRht of Artists and arl-dralcn; from the 
wai-sirickcii arl-ttnlcrs ol'Enrotic to the peace ol 
New York is compared bv one fanciful writer “to a 
siiiiiiar flipht from hyzantiiiin to Florence, after the 
Turks iHcnpied Coiistantinopie, in the fifteenth cen¬ 
turyStrangely enough, some of the earliest arrivais 
were men represetitiiig the newest departures in Euro¬ 
pean art—-the Fniurists and such. Une not to be 
classed ill any of the labeled categories is Elic Nadel- 
nian, the Polish sculptor. The sculptor was horn in 
Warsaw, in INKS, and studied art there : but "it 
would seem that his early education conferred uniy 
irritation upon him,” and he went to Paris, where he 
lived until the debacle. Whether the East and West 
of Europe failed to fuse or not, Mr. Birnhaum, writing 
:in The IntemUiomtl Studio, does not venture to 
' suiwcst; he cannot, however, conceal his mild be¬ 
wilderment in the presence of the master and his work, 
.when -he says: 

“Beside a serenely calm mask on the lips of which 
. a strarige smiie lingers, there are distorted figures in 
impossible pastures, and enrions drawings which, 
when ezamined superficially, show no trace of obvious 
or delicate beauty. The average person will hesitate 
to laugh at these grotesque woras, having recentiy 
heard of so many brilliuut cxperiHientalists whose 
creations should lie approached with respect, and even 
revereuce, ond if one nnderstands Kiissian, Polish, 
French, or German, Nadelman, who is always ready 
. to flauie.np with eiithnsiasni, will soon convince you 
of the essential simplicity <if his eoiginatic designs, ile 
. baa a charming way of modulating Ids caurerie with 
ntpressive gestures, and you quickly see the iogical 
- relation of the geonietrieal forms to those beautiful 
aculptnres'Which in the first flush of unexpected pica- 
sure are compared with Greek masterpiecesand arouse 



A SVUPnONV IN CURVES 
This statue of Elie Nadclnian’s may at first 
glance seem artificial, but study reveals 
it to be an interesting creation of 
synthesized curves. 

the hope that here at last we have a map who has 
found at least a spark of the hnrieil fire of the ancients. 
Nadeiman’s explanations are, indeed, so clear that 
they serve not merely as a vindication of bis theoreti¬ 
cal drawing and sculptures, but he even enables a lay 
man mentally to transloim the intricate curves and 
shadows into the subtle play of light on his pnihhed 
marble, bronze, or mahogany statuettes, 

“One of his most interesting artistic doctrines deals 
with the respect which an artist, p^es to the peculiar 
nature nl the material in which he worka. ‘A rpu^ 
stone, 'Nadeiman says, ‘will refuse all the positions 
we may wish to give it ifthese ore unsuited to it. . By 
its own will, it falls hack .into the position that its 
shape in conjunction with its mass deomnds. Here is 
a wonderful force, a life^ that, plastic art should 
express, and if this life of the material ianotidesirpyed 
but is cullivaUd and enriched by the artist, it-may 
acquire a wonderful power of expression that- will 
stir the world.’ A piece of scuipture, therefore, should 
be created like a crystal—physical laws should govern 
its fashioning, and the inore of art there is discover- 
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litgardul I>1 N ideliilan, III. I’olisli sLiilptur as iht 
flnwLr u( his asbii\<.iiii.iil 

abli in the n orb, tbc leu tbe indn idu ilitj ol thi ai list 
be< nines apparent ” 

Nadclnian's drawings and his ‘ use iiLbes in s nip 
tuii miglit entitle him to a pWe nit hill the vagne 
ginup u< nitnts knunii as Post liiipiessn iiists hut 
this designation Mr Birnliauni (mils hupelessh enn 
fusing lu the presrnu n< his cxtinordinaiv portraits 
and the he lutilul heads which lor want of a better 
woid we shall deserihe is llelleiiistu I hi nitist 
declares that “noble abstraetiiins like ‘be Mvsterie 
nse’Bie (he flowers of his aeliirseuients Nadelmin, 
as contrasted with Uodin, has not displayed sneh 
constructive powers noi such wealth of imagination, 
but in comparing the smaller sculptures “the 
higher praise does not always fdl to the lot 
of the older artist' In (net “(he obvious dif 
lerence here is the loinantic emotionalism of 
Rodin as contiasted with Nadelman’s intellee 
tual calm or his puiely decorative qualit} His 
work often suggests a mood of musical melaneboly, 
but we do nut find here the quivering flesh, thi ecstasy 
of desire, the grappling men and n omen, the insati 
able longing and force of se\, which are always present 
in Rodin’s palpitating figures The creatuies of Nadel 
tnon’e fancy are, indeed, often stiangeb sexless 
Beaute pfastiqnc, aeeording to him, should nut be n 
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\ triiii|uilili whii li suggests the SI iilpture ol 
the Greeks is found likewise in the plastic 
studies of Uie N idelm in His work is 
iisu illy devoid ol emotional interest 

matter ol emotion A sculptor must nevn be senti 
mental nr didactic He may, indeed, arouse yoni 
feelings—^and Nadelman is often bunioriius, and even 
witty on cxeasions—but, primarily, plastic art is not 
concerned with love oi patriotism or kindred feelings 
and y ou find accordingb that his loftiest i onceptiuns 
arc almost cold in their austerity and severe sinipli 
< its I veil some ol the fine mahogany sculptures 
whiib have the advantage of rich color lack the 
waiinth of living flesh Nadelman seems to pnthis 
keen lutelligenee and acquired Gallic taste, lather than 
native passion, into his work His art savors at 
times of mathematual foininlas, and like the walk of 
the gieat Belgian, George Minne, it is oecasionally 
pore architecture in miniature If, however, these 
are shortcomings, it is nevertheless refreshing to find 
a euinpaiatiyely young man with such strong convic¬ 
tions taking his positioi, in spite of Rodin s supre¬ 
macy, in the popular mind The intellectual note and 
aloofness are intensified by the extraordinarily high 
polish which he gives to Ins surfaces, and which, qe 
claims, enables his woi ks lo acquire tone without 
diit, aftei the manner oi antique marbles 

—The Literary Digest 
Nadelman is called a poet of tbe plastic curve 
Some of his statues of dazdlng white marble art 
symphonies in turves, curves contrasting and conflict 
ing with each other yet combined into rhythm and 
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A IIULI. in NAUIILMAN 

liHnouiiy NadeliDBii has deliberately cut linneell ull 
trcjoi tbe pnpularity which comes to ecuiptnrs «ho 
iKstow upon their statues an interest that is 
rmatldnal and “literary” but not plastic. 

Tbe impression which this artist makes upon 
l^irbes Watson, the art critic of the N. V. Evemap 
I'oit, “h that he has a head on his shouldirs ' 

"In any cose Mr. Nodelman is ndther kiushy nut 
senttoental. Be is one of the many artists of the 
iiieSent time iThose intellect has discovered that mere 
literalism Is not art. He is also one ot those who 
beiieve that art cannot be divorced from nutuie. In 
lindinK the happy medium—happy in that it expresses 
his own personal vision—he lielontrs to a still 
smaller Kipnp 

“Mr. Kadelnian has done more than think out the 
ha^y mcdiniii which shonid prove his own best 
vehicle of exiiressiun lie has thnu|;ht a (treat deal 
about what mijtht he called the spirit of his material, 
lie thinks, as it were, in marble and in Iwunxe He 
has very decided ideas about each material. And 
the perfKt union of the spirit oi his own idea with 
the spirit ot tbe material is his inteilectually artistic 
aim. 

“This artist believes that where then is no mystery 
there is no rhatin. Shiniiif; marble heads, thon^ht- 
fuliy simplified, snide quizwaliy at the onlooker. Tbe 
hand reaches ont involnntarili to touch the smooth 
moterial, to ieei an impersonal curve, the curve of a 
woman who seems to have seen Oitecc, to have used 
tuc lieanty of Greece for hei own adomnient, and 
then to have turned away, siiirhlly satirical. For 
Mr. Nadelmon is a satirist and a wit. He can smile 
at a promeiiadinf; man, wearing only a deiby hat, 
at a marble lady on the lieach, with a most graceful 
bron« attendant drying tbe lady's marble foot. He 
can smile at a clown, or at a very chic sea-horse. 
Mr. Nadelman can smile smoothly and mysteriously 
And nothing in his sculptnre, shining marlde or 
wonderlully patined bronze, is driven on the stormy 
wiogs of emotion to forget itsell." 

In the realm oi portroiture of living people, Nadel¬ 
man IS an acknowledged master. Says tbe art critic 
ot the N. Y. Tunes; 
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\ isituib tlho enter here are “Bstunished at the 
aiqiarently conflicting works which greet 
their eye." 

“It Is in the region of portraiture that Nadelman 
gains his great triumph. Nothing more natural than 
his little ngnrc of a child can lie imagined. It is child¬ 
hood anil the individual child, a monument to Ac 
fleeting moment and the indefinable and evanescent 
charm. Yet the artistic convention is ardently ob¬ 
served, resulting in n logic as complete as one finds in 
the noble abstract heads. Here, however, it is a logic 
touched with emotion and warmed to human expres¬ 
siveness 

—Current Opinion 


The Cell as a CoDteiom and Intelligent 
Being 

After a series of investigations extending over some 
yeais and a s^udy of the latest laboratory investiga¬ 
tions by contemporary liioiogists, Iloctor Neb Qnrtes 
has put forth a theory that the cell is endowed with 
intelligence The cell is conscious. It has memory, 
will, judgment. The cell learns from experience, as 
organisms in general may be said to do. The cell, 
then, is a complete animal made up of still smaller 
individuals and oigans just as a larger animal is. It 
has a head or diiecting center which seems to direct 
the action of other parts. This directing center Is 
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. AN Un'ELUOliNT ACTION ? 

In these diagrams we have illustrated the 6rst stages in the act of cell divisiuii, <icciirdiiig to the illustri¬ 
ous^ Edmund Beecher Wiison. The resting stage of a celi, showing passivity, is lulluwed liy a beginning of 
division. The Ceuirosome divider until a nucleus ooerowd of workers, as one (lieury lias it, tiegins in lurn 
to divide, and at last we have what one theorist calls the akille I worker lined np lui division. 


called the centrMome. The cell has a aeries of sub¬ 
heads located in the middle ot the body of the cell. 
They seem to be the p,-irt of the celi which contmna 
lower, kiinwledge and skill to perform the diHiereiit 
]s_Jnd8 of work which tlw cell is required to do in 
These subheads of ihe celi taken 
\ o( the nueieiis and Ihev appear to be 

O'® a colony of individuals. That 

'’''taic’b'' e**-*'’™ “cell called tlie nucleus is the part 
dcs'’*'® ^®'' hnowleilgc of how to nuild 
'* <'i life is shown by the fact that 

I*(V V yed the celi cannot do any more work 

-d-* ilself nor feed itself. In the same 
^(\ts^''r4ninial is made helpless Inr the removal 

absoluie are not all of the same sise. Some are 
-''rKunized than others and seem to cun- 
tbitWin- Th number of the primordial cells of which 
they arirfumposed, and other special cells differentiat¬ 
ed for Various fanctjjpns not yet all understood. The 
smallest cells are the bacteria. Then come the fungi 
and plant cella The largest are the animal-huilding 
cells and those similar to them which lead separate 
lives in the water and do nut build colonies like plants 
and animal. 

All living things are either cells living singly and 
alone as separate individuals which we callsingic 
cells, like bacteria and others, or else a colony of cells 
numbering np into the l>illinn.s, like plants, animals 
or trees, where the cells all work together lor the 
benefit of ail. As long ns the tree or nnininl lives, 
they ali live ; but if the tree or animal dies, it is the 
cells in the tree or animal that ilu'. By reason of the 
b(gh-power microscope now made, it has lieen shown 
that the cell is made np of stili smaller cells These 
smaller units of life, which 1 winiid call primordial 
cells, have hern described by various anthuis under a 
number of different names 

Intelligence in an aiiifnal consists, apart from 
definition, of the work ol two departments of the 
Individual, the sense organs and the brain. The 
sense organs must gather Ihe information from the 
outside world and transmit it to the cells in the hrain 
and the hrain cells must act on such information. 
These are the requirements and tiieonlv requirements 
for Ac performiuicc of an intelligent act by an animal. 
An intelligent act will be liased on every other intel- 
limnt act and upon a power which we call memory. 
Memoiy is the aliility to take and keep a record of 
put events and use it as a reference and guide to 
future acts. This power of storing away memoranda 
of different transBctiuns that have taken place in the 
post we find is passessed by ali cells or living beings. 
And three things are necessary to make up the mental 
machinery of an individual—to receive, to think and 
to direct. Those three things make up the processes 
ol the mind, practically, apart from theory. 


“In the past tlie sulijecl of iniiid had been studied 
as the human iiiind. amin t1 mind ami child iiiinil, hut 
of late it has been recognizeif tliai all living beings 
have a mind. Non this question of mind can M 
studied in two ways , first, by ezninining your own 
mind and the netions .irising from it; and, secondly 
by obserring the actiuim ol others. 

“Fruiii late investigations it has licconie clear that 
the mind of man is the result ol tile minds of the 
individual cells working together in his liend, which 
we rdli III the aggregate, his hrain. 

“The real thinkers me the hrain cells They are 
there for that special nni pose. The iiiinils of men are 
not nli alike hceanse they have not all received the 
same information from tlie outside world. The cells 
ol the bruin can only act on Hiieh information as they 
get from the initsiile world.’' 

Again, th re was no work in the development of 
organic life thn( rei|uire8 such accurate knowledge 
anil faithful excenlioii at all tinuis as dues the work 
ol keeping the hiiiiy in repair. This work is dune 
without the knowledge ni the upiier bruin cells. 
Disease germs or bacteria aie everywhere watching 
for the slightest opportunity to enter the body. Tliese 
iodge in the tbroat, nose and moulh and are known 
ns a cold or catarrh or as pneumonia germs. They 
must be dcslroyed liefore they multiply and get 
into the blood. Who looks after this worK ? 

"The cells of the body, which we call the white 
cells, and cells that have nut taken upon themselves 
any particular work, like the cells ol the muscles anil 
nerves, Imt live as separate brings in the Imily in the 
same mnnner as the omoelia now lives in water. 
These cells have the win:k of destroying invading 
armies of other cells, such as disease bacteria of nil 
kinds, nnd also of repainng broken parts. If you cut 
your finger, they wifi rush to the spot in countless 
numbeis and commenre at once to close up the cut. 
To do this they will sacrifice themselves, if nccessarv, 
in destroying and fighting germs trying to enter the 
body tliroiigh the rul In the struggle iiir rustence 
it IS necessary at times under certain circninatances 
for one individual to sacrifice his life for others. It is 
done bv an intelligent being exercizing his mteiligence 
and iuilgnicnt in the mutter on the theory that it is 
the best that can be dore under those particular 
circumstances. Here we might also coaaider the fact 
that the body has to do the liest that cau be done 
in each particolar case—lor instance, if for some 
reason a broken bone in an animal cannot be healed, 
it will proceed to make a joint at the place. . . . 

"When the white cells rush to the place, like a 
wrecking crew to a railroaii wreck, and priKced toclear 
away the wreckage and build it back into a useable 
condition, every act must be done with a purpose to 
effect certain ends. Every move most be intelligent, 
just as in the taking care of a railroad wreck. The 
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correct site of the &rtei3 Bod other liiood \c 48 els must 
Ik detetinhii.d iiptD proper miterials provided, and 
soon in eeerv lietail of the work 

Man 4 lotLlliit pioud uhcisof it, is not justihrd 
then, in deiivm • mere intcllif'encc to the cell—the cell 
which alone h is priidiued all the wonderlul struLtuiLs 
thithaveiMsi I 111 the past hutory of our planet 
lliridei f 1 tiue intelligence oiiisiije of out selves 
end espee i illr m e niiernsco|XC beiof; seems absurd 
>ni> hieause nc haie never looked into the evidence 
Me hill not dulv weighed the fail that when we 
stiidi till Hell ins of the cell swimming in tie water 
>1 iht cell III Ihe homnu brain doing man's thinking 
we aie stndiing the same indiviiluni bnt in different 
siiu iti ins We h tve not loHoweil (i their logical 
eoiKlusi ns experiinints s line of them iKssie il 
reptaud alniost ilaily in the I ib luitorv and showing 
thal intelligriice is esrn where in the b idy, the biain 
being by no iiii ins the iilir pi I'e in which it is to be 
found Thus P letor Qnevli h IS repealed many times 
theixperiiiirnt fust described hr I’lofessir lames 
that of thi decnpililed fiog whieh einnotof eonrse 
see oi feel mil c iniiot e insiiousiy perform my 
movi iiicnt 

‘^tt if 1 diop of eeiil IS placed on the lower 
snrfaci ol the thigh of tlx frog in this slUe, it will 
mb ofl the diop with the upper surface of the foot 
ofthesimeleg if this loot hr e nt ill it Cinniitthiis 
act Mil some liiiitiess eff iris It giies up tiyiig in 
that w I), seems restless as tho il w is seeking some 
other way and nt last it makes use oi the foot of 
the other leg find succeeds in luhbing ofl the acid 
Nulably heie we have not merely eonlrnetions of 
luuselcs hut eonibined and harmonized conti letions 
in dne sei|nince for i speciil putpose Thest ire 
aetioiis thni hive all nppearaiiics if being guided In 
intilliginii mil instigated by will in m animal the 
leengmred oigin ol whose inlcfiigince and wdi 
has been lenioved 

—Cmirnt ('pinioti 

A DetrcA Woman and Her Work 
in India 

B\ Rl\ Mlliivul iloli 
Tbe othei day I met Sistd chll^llnL it was at 
alcitun. on I ao Ue under the nuspites ol a 

aoci«ly wiiitb mcpt^ foi tlu simlv >f the liMiory and 

B hiluROphi uf rtlif^ion \fUi 1 h itl convd^ed with 

er lor a short tunc 1 leili/ril li >\\ it is tit it all who 
koowhtt bpcak of lur iti iitins >1 nllutiun lUt 
personality, her fat htr t ic m unusuaHy 
aympnthetu and spiritn d Slit i in speak with 
achaun so tou hint; th It one tin for hiurs 

to her iinptisoiiBl tiles A tin. pt pit of liidii 
their idinU and stii\ui,,,s thtir hipcs and 
aipiiiiioms 

It was noted all th >*>t who he mi Sii Rabtndra 
oath Ta>;orb and Lain Lapist Km the iwo noted 
Hittdns who visited Detroit I lUU that their voh.es 
were unnbually sweet and melodious Sister Chris 
tints kDice 18 also full of ninsit and ttndtrness and 
one wonders whither this voice w is dw ivs heis or 
whether it is one of the gifts Indi*! h is presented to 
tins ^tnerkan aoinan who gave of htr life to the 
piop1c<it India ami made that ioniitrv her own 
Her conversation shows a rich intelhgcnce When 
■he spoke of the phdosophy nnderHing the religion 
of Vedanta she dwelt on tlic philosophy of 
fS^openhaner bchlegcl and Kant who she said, 
wire inflnenccd in their systems of thought bv the 
philosophy of tbe Vedanta Sht can bpcak intelligen 
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tlv nn Hindu aichiUcturc lr(hledog^, history the 
dithrent Hngusgcs '>f india ind her pditird ind 
eaitoiitic i infill I MIS \h> i ill she delights in 
sped 111^ ot the phil isophv ani the religious life of 
Indi 1 

In li I has li\(d its leligioii m irc truly than any 
othei cotittin sin s cys Wnile the people speak 
littl >f thin rdigi >us id *is iheyslw'iys live them 
soin tiin s nil >nsi.iMislv It is the eieaUst thing I 
have evei s it 

AlthiUL^h Sistft Chrtsitiu spuks with great 
mo(Ust\ It her v\ >rk in In In, her n ibk indcoin 
p issitMi lit lu irt *innIt hi le itself If was her spirit 
of mis llishiKss 11 i hdptul uss that lei hei to give 
up her him her*w irk an 1 her trien is 1 1 dedicate 
hci life 1 1 the strvue of In lia 

i hivt qned this brief sketch from tilkswith 
fnen Is wh i knew her 1 mg ag) and who have kept 
in touch with her ail these many years , from the 
bo iks of M irgaret B Nobl , who worked with Sister 
Chiistine in India, and lastly from the lips of Sister 
Christine herself 

Tbe man whose influence altered in a short time 
the whole cunent and purpose of Sister Chnstine as 
she was known lu Detroit wasSwamt Vivekananda 
He appeared unknown and unheralded before the 
Parhatnent of Religions which was held during tbe 
Chicago World s Pair in t 89 S With Amanoan 
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boqiitality he waa welcomed and given tin opportn- 
nit; of speaking. His theme was "The Keligious 
Ideas of the Hindns," and he said that he had come 
to the west because he believed that the time had 
come wkn nations were to exchange their ideals 
as the; were already exchanging their commodities 
of the market. The hreadth of his religious 
cnltuie, the great intellectual newness and interest 
of the thought he brought, attracted Sister 
Christine. Jlc did not advocate any specialised form 
of religion, hut preached the great truths which 
underfie all creeds. His concern was the realisation 
in the individual of the Divine. > 

"What the world wants today,” he saiil, "is 
twenty men and women who can dare to stnnd in the 
street yonder and say they possess nothing but God. 
If God is true, what else could matter ? If lie is 
not true, what do our lives matter ?” 

Sister Christine hod believed for some time, 
nnreservediy, that God is omnipotent ; that lie is 
omniscient; that He is omnipresent and that there¬ 
fore, God having created nli things, nothing could lie 
bad or out of harmony with God. She Iwhcved that 
all forms of evil arc unreal, although to hniiinn sense 
they appear to be very real. She had been trying (o 
base her life upon these points. When Swami Viveka. 
nanda came to Detroit to deiiver a course of lectuics 
she was impressed by the fact that he, ton, emphn- 
sized those points which had meant so ninch to her. 
lie said that Gml is Knowledge absuintc, Fxisleiice 
absolute and Biiss absolute, uvil and all inharmony 
lie called Maya, i. e., illusion, a nightmare, a bad 
dream. The more the Detroit teacher heard him, 
the more she was impressed with what he said. 

In Detroit Vivckannnda was a guest at the home 
of tienator I’aiiner and later ut the home of Mrs. 
Bagley, the wife nl Governor Bagley. At drawing 
room meetings hdd at the Bagley home Sister 
Christine was a frequent visitor and gradually 
became a disciple of tlie Hindu sage. The following 
summer Vivekanauda spent his summer at the 
Thousaud Islands and it so happeneil that Sister 
Christine, too, had decided to speud her vocation 
there, not knowing that again she would meet the 
Hindu teacher. Again she sat at his feet and ilrniik 
from his lips the wisdom ol Hindu philoaophy. 

Two years passed. Vivekanauda had rctuiiicd to 
India and Sister Christine had rrnh/.e(i moie and 
more the beauty and truth ot the trnehings ol the 
Swami. Then one day came an invitation from Mrs, 
Ole Bull, the wile of the noted violinist, who at that 
time lived in Calcuttn, that Sister Christine come to 
India for a visit. Sniaetliiiig of the missionniy spirit 
had always asserted itself in Sister Chrisline. Slic 
wanted to be of help and she knew that India in this 
respect offered great opportunities. Tliere was also 
in her heart the desire to learn uinic of that philoso¬ 
phy which had won her heart. So she went One 
year she lived at the home ol Mts. Bull. But when 
the time came for Mrs. Bull to return to.lmeiicn. 
Sister Christine lemaiued in India. She had been 
admitted to the Order of the Kamakrishnn Mission 
and now she wanted to enter moie fully upon her 
work of service. 

While she had been living in the European quarter 
oi Calcutta until now, after the departure of her 
friend she took up her residence in the Hindu quarter 
and became known among the Hindus as Sister 
Christine. Together with Margaret B. Noble, 
known as Sister Nivedita for some 12 years to 
multitudes of people throughout India, and to 
Anericn and England through tier numerous books 
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on India, Sinter Christint iook possrssiou of a half- 
ruined cottage, built near the bank of the Ganges. 
It was liere that she and her English colleague 
entered upon the special work marked out for them 
hy Swami VIvekananda, who at that lime was tlie 
head of the Order ol Kaniakrishna. 

Vivekananila, while glorifyiug the Indian past 
and the ancient conttibutioii nl his people to the 
intellectual wealth of the world, was a man of 
modem outlook, ineessaiilly planiiiug for the social 
regeneration ot India ills ordir, which gave the 
greatest liberty of iniivriiieiit and thought to all ita 
tneiiibers, he designed not lor rontemplation alone, 
but for social service He would, if he could, have 
eorntnaiided vast icsoniees for educational enterprise, 
and he was resolved to initiate some definite agencj 
for the education of Indian women. It was in this 
branch of the work of the order that Sister Christine 
found her mission in life 

Eor reasons which everyone who knows a little 
of the woild ol orthodox flindnisin will appreciate, 
the opening <if a school lor Hindu girls and women 
by Sister thiistinc was attended with mnch difficulty, 
lint the American tc.sehri ami her English colleague 
entered upon their woik with a strong purpose so 
that It was soon necessary to enlmgc the scope of 
the school. 

Sister Christine iu her school in Bose Para Lane, 
Bogh Bazar, was now mdei-il a teacher, apfdyingthe 
pi incipies which she bad learned in Aiiiriicn. It was 
her aim to make this schoul, held in an Indian home, 
one where the methods and idcais of the modern 
educator might be iirongbi within tbe cloistral 
domain of the eastern woiiinii and girl. 

The school. Winch had begun as a kindergarten, 
grew steadily until it iiail inrge attendance ol Httle 
Hindu giiis up to the marriageable nge, and a still 
laigcr iinuiber ol luaiiu-d women and ol widows. 
As conducted liy Sister Christine and Sister Nivedita, 
the school involved no uprooting rioiii familiar 
sntrouudiiigs. Neither chiid iiur woman was taken 
from her home into a loicigii worid. There was no 
altempt to convert her to niiy religious or social 
system alien fiom her own; lint rut her by means 
III her own customs and traditions, to deselop her 
in harmony with Indian ideals, the teacheis them, 
selves luilowing those ideals as far as they could be 
made prncticalilc. 

To I be Indian woman the modern revolution has 
liiougbt a narrowing ol lier lot and has wrought 
havoc with tlie trnditioniil skill in hiindicralt. To¬ 
day every Indian woman can cook, but she ennnot 
sen anil she has little wberenilh to occupy her 
leisure. Hence Sister Christine lound it necessary 
to leach the wires and widows iicediework ol various 
kinds ilut the Sisters, as -Sister Chiistine and Stsler 
Nivedita weic called, learned more ol the iiiisistdile 
movement of the moilerii spiiit in the orthodox 
world ol Uiiiduisni, when they found theinsrlves 
met by an insistent dem.'iiid fioni the young wives 
to be taught English so that they might bee-onie in 
some real sense the companions ol I heir husbands. 

The school in Bagh Bazar was only prevented by 
the narrow means possessed liy the Sisters from 
developing into a great institution. Its influences, 
however, could never have been measured by tbe 
nnmlier of its pupils or the amount of regular teach¬ 
ing done within the modest rooms and courts which 
are ^scrilied by Sister Nivedita iu the opening 
chapters of her book. Studies from an Eastern Home. 
Sister Christine with her gentle spirit conquered the 
spirit of aloofness in tlte quiet, proud and intensely 
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■dtraipcctiaa people of Bagb Bazar. She came to 
he accepted n; the Hiodos at their neiehbor. The 
Bouie of the Sieten wai known to ul, not u a 
aehool merely, but ae e center of unfailing friendli- 
aetc and aurciir. During the plagues Sister Chiistine 
and Sister Niredita joined with the brethren of the 
Order ot Rainalcruhna in a crusade of selDess help- 
fiilness. 

It IS Sister Christine’s conviction that the woman 
of the nest enn work fruitfully in India only noon 
the basis of perfect co-operation with the children 
of the soil. So she made the great rennneiatioo. 
The land to whose service she has devoted herself 
has made an overwhelming appeal to her. She 
nnderstands its lustory and thought, its people and 
their life, its present state of snbjection and social 
transition. 

The House of the Sisters was a meeting place of 
the great men of India. As Jesus loved to spend 


hours of rest in the house of Mary and Martha in 
liethauia, so the masters in India ddigbted in the 
hospitalij^ of the Sisters in Bose Para lAne, Bogh- 
Bazar. There would come members of council and 
leaders io the public affairs of Bengal; Indian 
artists, men of letters, men of Mienee, orators, 
teachers, journalists and stndents. Kamndranath 
Tagore, LajpatRai, Dr. J. C. Bose the scientist and 
other Hindus, well known in America, were among 
the visitors. 

So Sister Christine lived and worked in India, at 
first with her Eoglisb colleague. After IBll, wbea 
Sister Nivedita died, she worked alone. She has 
temporarily reiinquished her work that she might 
visit her friends in Detroit and take a nerded test. 
But as soon as possible she will go back to her 
school in Bagh Bazar, where llindn girls and women 
are awaiting the retnrn of their teacher and friend. 

—Detroit SMurday Night. 
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A lthough the notion of personality 
is an essential produet of modern 
life, which, with its insistent indivi¬ 
dualism, has brought it into relief, it must 
not be supposed that this conception was 
non-existent in the ancient world, or at 
the most, existent in only a rudimentary 
form. We, in modern times, are in the 
habit of arrogating to ourselves most 
couceptions and problems of thought 
which have acquired a value and a cur¬ 
rency in our life and which hold a power¬ 
ful sway over our minds and we forget 
that these same conceptions and problems 
had been rocked and nursed into gradual 
maturity in the past ages, in the cradle of 
ancient numanity. In art and in leligioii, 
the conception of personality is vciy ancient 
and dates as far liack as to tlie Vcdic times 
almost; but like most other life coneep- 
tious, there has been a gradual dcviliip- 
ment of it corresponding with gradual 
phases and forms of experience evolving 
out of the MDse of personality, experiences 
which artists and religious seekers have 
utilised in their respective spheres. 

Scholars in Indian antiquities have 
faced a great difficulty in ascertaining 
the history of the origin of Indian art- 
conceptions. In the early Vedas, in the 
concepts of Nature-gods, thqr discover 
the same impulse of pnmitive man, as is 
seen everywhere else, to attribute those 


powers which he sees in the visible universe 
to ;i being like himself, when he seeks to 
trace them to their ultimate and bidden 
sources. Of com se, the difference between 
Vcdic gods and the other tribal gods of 
savage tribes consists in this : that there 
was an underlying idea of the unity of a 
Being in the Vedas, the different forces of 
Nature liavingbecn conceived of asdiffercnt 
inatiirestatinns of that Being. Ilcnce, Vedic 
religion, in spite of its being obviously 
anthropomorphic, luis yet refused to come 
under any fixed category of religion. This 
idea of the unity of a IJeing was later deve¬ 
loped into the soul-philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads, the idea that the soul is the one 
tmd the undivided, undifferentiated entity 
in the universe, all else being illusion. 

Thus, in the early Vedas and the Upa- 
nishni s, although wc get both personal 
and abstrjict conceptions of God, yet we 
get no rmiotcst conceiitious of art in 
them. The Upanishadic mantra-y-“The 
Supreme Being is without sound, without 
form, without touch and without mnta^ 
bility”—sums up the concept of the meta¬ 
physical god of the U^anishads. We shall 
dwell, later on, on this aspect of the deve¬ 
lopment of the idea of personality in reli¬ 
gion, when we shall come to talk of rcli- 
gion. 

It is the accepted theory of the scho¬ 
lars that the non-Atyen Dravidians had 
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devdoped certain forms of fine arts and 
ardiitectnre long' before they came in 
contact with their more civilized Ar^an 
conquerors. There are constant allusions 
to their sculpture and architecture in the 
ancient Hindu literature; but there is hard¬ 
ly any allusion to their ait-ideals or art- 
pluloBophy, which must have developed 
much later when the fusion of Arvan and 
non-Arynn permles was accompli^cd and 
a mixed type of civilisation arose. • 

In a recent Benyrali article on Indian aft 
and art-canons, which appeared in the 
‘Pravasi’ for Jaisthn, the wnter Mr. Kshiti 
Mohan Sen traces certain ait-conceptions 
to the Atharva Veda, which he surmises 
to have been partly moulded by the Non- 
Aryan Draviclian mind llisreasons for put¬ 
ting down Atharva Veda as a non-Aryan 
work are that, firstlv, thcic is an unfailing 
apotheosis of the Vratya, the unconven¬ 
tional and the socially ostracised man and 
secondly, that there is a constant praise 
of the Mother Earth instead of the praise 
of the luminous gods of the shy, which 
would b.c more in keeping with the spirit 
of the Kig-Veda, the purely Aryan Vefla. 
There is much that is suggestive in this 
tbeas. This Man-sense and Earth-sense 
in the Atharva Veda, according to the 
writer, form the chief constituents of art. 
From another post-vedic scriptural work, 
he quotes one significant canon of art 
which says: ‘The tiue function of art i.s 
to beautify and purity the spirit' and 'all 
art is the imitation of the Divine art' 
This indicates and strikes out the line 
taken by all later Indian art in the Bud¬ 
dhistic and post-Buddhistic times and 
explodes the theoiy that the ideals as 
well as the materials of Indian art, 
sprang from the Graeco-Roman school 
of Gandhara sculptures. Archaeologists, 
naturally predisposed to attribute to 
anything week a Bnpreme importance 
in the world of art, forget the fact that 
even in the crude Gandhara sculptures, the 
Greek genius strove to express something 
foreign to their cherished traditions—the 
dream of a life of peace and illumination 
attained by renunciation of desires. The 
Greek was unsuccessful in his attempt, 
for, in the type of the Buddha which 
Gandhara sculpture evolved, there isu trace 
of Apollo. But the real importance of 
the introduction of the Greek clement lay in 
this: that it gave rise to a conation of 
personality, by making a distinction 


between the physical and the spiritual 
man. Henceforth, man was a self-conscious 
complexity of actual and_ potential, 
Buddhist psychology with its wonder¬ 
fully scrutinizing analysis of human desires 
and motives, helped to make explicit this 
notion of personality. But all this 
analysis, all the disputations on the nature 
ofdraire and the means of emancipation 
from them, would never have healed the 
breach made into the organic idea of 
personality and would never have helped 
the artist to fashion it into art-forms in 
sculpture. For, to start with an abstract 
idea and then to attempt to embody it in 
plastic designs, was not fav out able at all 
to the free development of art. There was, 
therefore, the necessity of the introduction 
of the Greek factor, the Greek interest in 
form for the sake of form, the Greek love 
of the seiisnons, in order to vitalise the 
abstract moral comciits of Buddhism. 

1 hen-fore, the sculptnrc that succcedtd 
the Gandhara School in India and that 
travelled to China and Japan, sought to 
evolve an evermore perfect image of the 
completeness of moral personality, the 
personality emancipated from all desires 
and passions, serene yet compassionate, 
free yet bonnd in sympathy to the miseries 
and afflictions of the world. It evolved 
the well-known type of 'Aralokiteshwar,' 
the ‘Kwanyin in Chinese, and ‘Kwannon’ 
in Japanese and this type of sculptuiein 
China and Japan reachm its most triiiin- 
phant expression. No words can describe 
the superhness of the effort of these artists 
to concentrate in figures, all that the self- 
emancipated spirit of man can conceive of 
the peace and repose of an intense, cosmic 
life. 

Of course, in China and Japan sculpture 
gave way to xaiinting and in India also, 
we had paintings and frescoes of a remark¬ 
able order. But the theme remained much 
the same, only the stiffness of form was 
broken into the flow of living colours and 
a fuller sense of tlie real life possessed the 
spirit of the artists. 

In the IBth century, in China, we read 
in Mr. Binyon’s hook, the sect of Zen 
or Dhyana sect ol Buddhism created a 
ucw school of artists in China and Japan. 
It was "a kind ol renaissance.” We read 
also that the doctrines of Lao-tzn hod 
given fresh inspiration to the thought of 
the Zen Buddhists. Fluidity and sympathy 
were the two notes ever harped upon Ify 
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the great sage—he preached rvhat Words¬ 
worth has enunciated as ‘wise passive- 
aess.” Nothing could inspire artists better 
than this doctrine and, therefore, art in 
China and Japan, soon rose to an atmos¬ 
phere of UDCoDvcntional freedom and 
uberatioD of the spirit and without con¬ 
sciously symbolising, touched the very 
heart and soul of Nature. Indian art, 
although it never attained to such heights, 
became more and more symbolic in the 
JPauranic and post-Buddbistic limes, 
for symbolism suited the Indian mystical 
and metaphysical temperament better. 
However, the essential art-conception that 
"the true function of art is to beautify 
and purify the spirit’’ remaiued unchauged. 
The reference of art was not to any out¬ 
ward object but to the spirit, which was 
the observer and the creator. In China, 
in Japan, and in India, this was the concep¬ 
tion that ruled art. It was bcheved that 
a work of art would lead its spectator 
straight to the vision of the artist and 
through that, again, to the Divine vision 
of the Divine Artist Ilimscli. In other 
woids, that underneath all art is person¬ 
ality, human aud Divine. Therefore, it 
was considered as vitally important by 
artists that the spectator must fully pre¬ 
pare himself tor the contemplation of a 
work of art. He must not distracted 
and sensuous and loud when he contem¬ 
plates a picture, a statue or a temple. For, 
in his mmd, the real spirit of the artist 
flowers ; he is the picture, the statue, yea, 
the temple of the artist. The outward 
form is nothing; the inward idea is every¬ 
thing. The efiort, therefore, of all Eastern 
artists is to suppress material and to 
communicate, by hints and innuendoes, 
the ineffable in life and in the universe. 

To think, therefore, that in such a type 
of art, the personality of the artist would 
count for little would be a mistake. 
Rather, in such a t 3 rpe of art, the personal¬ 
ity was all-important, was everything. 
The real personality consisted not at all 
in the abundance of things which a man 
did or which a man was, Imt more. It 
consisted in the abundance of a man’s 
possibilities. It verified in art, the attitude 
towards personality adumbrated by 
Browning in his famous poem, "Rabbi Ben 
Esra.’’ 

The East^ artist really counted more 
eabis “instincts immature and purposes 
oalure,’’ on feelings and intuitions wfai(± 


came to his mind he knew not whence; 
for these were the fertilising ueds which 
were sure to blossom in the minds of the 
beholders. What he was and what "he 
could never be’’ must appear in his art. 
Most often, therefore, the very slightness 
of his sketches would be vindicated by the 
elevated mood of the spirit of the artist 
behind them. 

It ought, here, to be admitted that 
Christianity, like Buddhism in Asia, with 
its principle of self-analysis, also gave rise 
to a conception of personality. It also 
made a distinction between the man bound 
in ‘flesh’ and the man free in ‘spirit’; and 
henceforth man was no longer the agent 
of a list of deeds. He was what he was 
and what he wished to be, but "never 
could be.” Christianity dwelt more than 
any other historic religion of the world 
on the potential aspect of personality. 
And Christian art also was worked out on 
almost parallel lines with Indian, Buddhist 
and Chinese art. 

But, it will be urged that these concep¬ 
tions of personality lack one predominant 
element, which is the marked fentuie in the 
modem conception of personality. It 
may be expressed in terms of a paradox: 
that fur our consciousness in modern 
times the concetition of personality has 
grown fuller, but for modern philosophical 
and scientific thought it has grown more 
and more elusive. We feel that we have 
different selves ; we arc different at differ¬ 
ent times. And these selves of ours are not 
in harmony. Our real self, if there be any 
such thing, is sw.illowed up in the swirl of 
divergent tendencies We also feel that the 
old organic factors of religion and philo¬ 
sophy are quite inadequate to comprehend 
such variety and unite the multifarious 
interests of life into a co-ordinated whole 
of vital purpose. 

Then again not only does modem psy¬ 
chology teach that indi viduality is not a 
single, simple thing and that its borders 
shift in an indefinable manner, and that 
we, each one of us, are not one personality 
but many or “multiple personalities’’ in 
our different moods, but it also brings 
out that the personality which we do 
recognise as onr one personalia blends 
so imperceptibly into and is so inextri¬ 
cably finked on to outside things that when 
we try to bring ourselves to determine 
where an individual be^ns and ends, 
we are baffled. The distinction between 
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the self and the not-self, therefore, becomes 
hard to maintain. Biologically, individn^s 
link on to each other through animal life, 
plant life and inorganic life. Common- 
sense view dictates that personality is 
really an emergence ont of oneself, an 
expansion of oneself into the world. Are 
not a man’s surroundings parts of himself 
and if you attempt to cut off this or that 
dement, is not the personality more or 
less circumscribed and cut down thereby ? 
How then do we explain that when 
two men have much the same environ¬ 
ment, their personalities arc as the 
poles apart ? These difierences of reaction 
upon the same experience can hardly be 
explained. Wc, therefore, fail to explain 
personality but wc can recognise it by a 
certain persistence and identity of its 
character. 

Therefore, one would in vain seek for 
all this complexity of the conception of 
personality as wc understund it in modern 
times, in art-creations and art-ideals of 
ancient times, whether in the Bast or in 
the West. For the process of old art was 
more or less unconscious ; the process of 
modern art is more or less self-conscious, 
sometimes becoming rather hyper-self- 
conscions, if 1 may be allowed to say so. 
The enjoyment of the ancient artist was 
in the merging of his self in the current of 
life and nature. The enjoyment of the 
modem artist is in the self-conscious 
enjoyment of himself, his own varying 
ufoods and emotions, intuitions and 
instincts; in the clash of bis multiple 
selves; in the pursuit after the central 
core of Being, where the clash may be 
resolved into a harmony. So, how can old 
art-ideals constituting conceptions of per¬ 
sonality agree with modem ideals ? 

Recognising fully all the claims of the 
modem, 1 do not think that the ancient 
and the modem ideas of art and perso¬ 
nality arc altogether irreconcileable. But 
in order to establish my position, 1 shall 
have to fully consider the conception of per¬ 
sonality as it developed in religion, for the 
unique interest of ancient Indian, Chinese 
or Christian art is the complete fusion of 
the artistic and the religious temper. Many 
ot the noblest mastetpieces of art in Asia 
^d in Unrope have been of religious ins¬ 
piration. Art, in ancient times, was the 
devout servant of religion. Therefore, 
any estimate of art-conceptions would be 
vague and inadequate without a corres¬ 


ponding appreciation of religious ideas 
which influenced art and moulded it into 
form. 

Selihood has two ontstandiog charac¬ 
teristics : intuition and identity. Intui¬ 
tion IS the intuition of self as self. And 
identity is the iincliangeableness of self. 
These two characteristics were wonder¬ 
fully worked ont in the Htman or soul- 
philosophy of the Bpaiiishads where the 
soul was designated and defined as the unr 
changeable something among the changes 
and divergences of the phenomenal life of 
the limited self 1 he soul is, therefore, the 
‘MtyoAnityanam’.thc unchangeable among 
all that changes, and this soul, it was 
postulated, was only to be apprehended 
by intuition nr Mtma/)ratjaya\ That a 
line could be drawn between life, animal, 
vegetable and inoiganic, was denied ; the 
Upanisliads regarded matter as alive. In 
the objective world, God is life, ‘Prana.’ 
and the objective god indwells in all his 
creatures—He in them and they in Him->- 
‘Sarvabhutantaratma’. The universe is 
the body of God, ‘visvarupa’, if God is the 
‘soul of the universe’, ‘visvatma’. Hence 
the objective world is illusory, though 
real; illusory in so far as it is pheno¬ 
menal, and real, in so far as it is the 
‘living garment of God’. God is the 
subject and is the person or ‘Parusba’, 
and the individual is one with him. 
The individual soul enjoys himself, ‘Atma- 
krira’ ‘Atmaratf, so this enjoyment is 
verily his creation. Therefore is all art, 
‘Atma-sanskritf, the beatitude, the per¬ 
fecting of the soul. And all art is the 
imitation of the Divine Art; for the Upo- 
nishada did not hesitate to say that 
God Himself is 'karih' or the poet, and 
that whatever becomes manifest, is His 
form of joy, ‘Anandarupam’ and His 
love, ‘AmrJtam’. 

We have seen that behind all Eastern 
art lies the conception that art is a com¬ 
munication between spirit and spirit and 
that therefore, in art, the mrsonality of 
the artist is all-important. From the Upa- 
nishads we gather that the personality is 
self-participaling in its own experience: it 
enjoys its own self amidst the Joys of life 
and the joys of nature. And inasmuch as, 
it is in process of growth and change, it 
must seek to establish the identity, the 
imperishableness of its own self and co¬ 
ordinate all its discrete consdousnesses 
and multiform experiences and emotions 
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into one living whole, into one vital or* 
gt^iam, into one perfect ayntheais. And 
Urbeo the ego-centnc personalia of the 
artist is transformed into the God*centric 
personality or the Divine personality, it is 
then that the artist can proclaim that 'all 
art is the imitation of divine art’ or as 
Buskin has said, ‘all great in art is praise’. 
But for this wedding of the highest reli¬ 
gious experiences with the highest in¬ 
tuitions of art, art could never have lisen 
to such heights, as we have already seen it 
to have risen, in ancient times. 

But the capacity of the personality to 
partidpate in the world of experience must 
increase. The greater ideal of self-n^alisa- 
tion is that participation is realisation. 
The self docs not realise itself in self-isola¬ 
tion, in the confines of egotism, however 
magnified and ‘enlightened’ that may be. 
It realises itself in sharing the life of other 
selves. In their bondage is its bondage, in 
their emancipation is its emancipation. 
And modern psychology simply ados that 
this participation becomes possible because 
each self or personality contains within it 
multiple selves or multiple personalities. 

This aspect of participation and identi¬ 
fication with worlds of personalities was, 
however, not absent in ancient thought. 
In Christianity and Buddhism it was quite 
pronounced, not in the Upanishads how¬ 
ever. Christianity enlarged the scope of 
man’s participation with other selves to 
all humanity, and Buddhism enlarged it 
still further, to all life, sentient or insen¬ 
tient. In certain forms of Vaishnavisin, it 
was also equally pronounced ; even God 
was conceived ol as realising Himself 
through such realisations ot the human 
soul. It is therefore not unlikely that 
these ideas should find their embodiments 
in art. 

Therefore, the difference between modern 
and ancient ideas is mainly in a matter of 
degree. Only the traditional base of per¬ 
sonality has been shifted now and person¬ 
ality is found to contist, not in identity 
alone, but in the power of sharing fully in 
the world of experience. This world of 
experience has, ot course, vastly increased 
for artists and religions seekers in modem 
times. But the old base of personality 
coiuNstingin self-partidpation still exists, 
for there IS a distinct separatist emphasis 
laid by the individualistic thought of the 
.Ihodem ase, and the large output eff liter¬ 
ature of toe present dn j bears witness to 


it. For instance, G. K. Chesterton and 
fi. G. Wells are profoundly egotistic 
writers. Th^ are keenly self-analytical 
and all their interest in the proUem of 
personality lies in the possibility of per¬ 
sonal reaction upon the social environ¬ 
ment. They leave no room for the uncon¬ 
scious working, the slow up-building of 
things ; they must needs shape and adjust 
and fit everything into the moulds and 
categoiies of thought they create for them¬ 
selves. It cannot be denied fora moment 
that this sort of self-conscious election in 
place of the old unconscious natural selec¬ 
tion has a peculiar charm and fascination 
for the human mind, which feels a stirring 
up of its dormant creative impulses when 
it comes across such an attempt at re- 
consti action of society, art, morals and 
religion. But besides this, the sulicon- 
scious processes, the workings of the sub¬ 
liminal self as well as ot the supra-liminal 
self, must count and count at a consider¬ 
able value. And when they will be reckon¬ 
ed and fully valued, the ancient art-con¬ 
cepts and religious concepts of personality 
will no longer be at variance and conflict 
with modern notions. It may then be 
apprehended, that what we call intuition 
and instinct, fragments of unconscious in¬ 
telligence, may after all belong to a wider 
synthesis of consciousness reserved to be 
discovered by poets and seers, and that the 
congeries of seU, the sundry aspects eff 
ourselves, may belong to a more funda¬ 
mental unity, which becomes manifest to 
the clarified vision of spiritual idealists. 
How large a part of life may be ‘uncon¬ 
sciously conscious’ staggers imagination. 

It is, thcieforc, just possible that we 
will have to alter the mechanical theory of 
science of the universe and accept the theoi 7 
evet cherished by poetry, art and religion, 
that life and consciousness extend, through 
heredity in the past, over the whole uni¬ 
verse and hence that there is no indivi¬ 
duality or personalia in nature is a mere 
assumption of human intelligence. The 
mechanical qurdities of the otgects of na¬ 
ture may exist; but for purposes of utility 
only. But it is reserved for poets, artiste 
and mystics to discover the indiriduaSths 
of the sky and the breese, ofthe sun and the 
rains, of flowers, of every individual flower 
and of every individual atom in the 
tiniverse. Is not modem poetry tending 
towards it 7 This tendency explains why 
Wordsworih, Shelley, Blake, Whitman ano 
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Maeterlinck are more read and admired 
than mid’Victorian idylhsts and realists 
like Tennyson, KosetU and Victor Hneo. 
It explains why Kabindranath Tagore has 
bad such fabulous fame and acceptance 
within snch a short intorval. It also ex¬ 
plains the resurgence of mcdisral mysti¬ 
cism, the awakening of new interest in 
sdiools of andent mystics, the founding 
of the ttltic revival school of hterature 
It explains many other things. We now re¬ 
read mvths, fables and nursery tales 
inventea by poets in the in&ni^ of the 
human race and fand them to embody 
parables of nature. Our world is a 
fairy world and we can say with Mr 
Chesterton that the telescope makes the 
world smaller and tlie microscope makes 
it larger but neither e in reach the ultimate. 
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And we can SOT with Maeterlinck’s hero 
‘Tyltyl’ of the 'Bine Bird’ that pnsonality 
is involved inall differentiated bang, infire, 
water, bread, stone and dust. Personahty 
can never be finished and finite and deter* 
mined ; for in its very act of self-determina* 
tion there must be a certain indeterminate- 
ness. For, as Bradley sots, there are 
‘degrees of reality,’ so mooern art and 
poetry and philosophy too must say that 
there are degrees of peisonality also and 
that perhaps the ultimate personality i$ 
God, to whom all other personalities art 
referred and related. I’crsonality is the 
one reality in the universe It is at the 
bottom of all art; it iS at the bottom of 
all rdigion 

ApT Kuhar Chakratbrty. 
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OUB NBEDS OF SDGAB 

D uring the year ending March 1917 Statiitici 
for imported enxar (16 Dutch btaudard) eivei 
the amount fortotulimported sugar into India 
at Icrore and 21 lakhs of nidi, Tslued at Utrom and 
58 lakhs of rupees Of this quanlitv llcngal has the 
gieatest share ol iniporl Dengal imports come npto 
nbont 75 lakhs of mds, rained at 6 Vs erores of 
rupees Molasses, Saccharin, etc , that come nnder 
the heading of sugar and also other lower grades of 
Datch standard sugar are not included in this Re 
sides these imports quite a big quantity oi sugar in 
its ranoui forms are obtained from local crops 

WATSaPBOpFlNO UATaSB BOOTS AMD SHOES 
Various forms of preparations are in use and sold 
ID the markets for effective miani of waterproobpg 
boots and slioes and all such leather wares Most ol 
these preparations, however, have been more or less 
nseiess An American cbemnt has lately invented a 
process and he claims it to be positively effective The 
substances reqmred fur the purpose are very handy, 
too Agnffliuy base and a dissolving liqmu aie the 
mam points This waterproof mixture ts prepared I 7 
meltmg rnbber into a pan of boiling grease or tallow 
Pieces ol rnbber from old boots will do The mbber 
pieces are burned over the grease and the molten 
matter allowed to fall into the pan Gam from ever* 
green treei may <dso be used. By applying the mix- 
tUR hot positive wateiproofiog dfeet Is obtained 

PUKTGBosrTB-iaABDBiNG iNiminuiir. 

The lift oi the plant in its various fbrmt it the 
mlgect of wvestqjabou by awiyr eeienttsts of the 
world of ths present oentniy. Or. J, C. Bose’s 
nputatioq in tine iptdal bruuh in now world-wide. 


TECHNIQUE 

We come to know from an nine of Tie SeuatiSe doM- 
ncaa that Dr D T McOougal bus invented a acw 
auxograph fur registering changes durwf the oiganie 
growth at plants The apparntns consists of a deli¬ 
cately balanced compound lever cariying traeiqg pen 
on one free end and with an arrangement by which 
the movement to be measured may lit applied at 
various intervals in the other free arm The record¬ 
ing IS obtained on rnled paper wound aronnd a clock- 
driven cylinder It» claimed that by this machine It 
IS possible to detect and register changes in nine as 
small as U004 inches 

Japan’s FLouaisniNO trade conditions 

Since the ontbreak of the war Japan's trade with 
India hat undergone a great development Danqg 
the past year the poi t of Kobe alone esported about 
'iVj crores of Rupees woi 'h of goods to Bntisb India. 
During the s imc period Kobe imported raw mate* 
rials and commooities fium India to the valne of 
about IR crores of Rupees It is a very happy sign to 
note that along snth the expansion of trade betWMU 

i apan and India there h-ive been an increased num- 
er oi Indian merchants doing business in Japan. 
Quite a number of Indian merchants and companiM 
are now on the list ol exporters and importers in 
Japan Most of these eoncerus, however, are owned 
and managed by our brethren of Western India who 
are pcactmaliy the greatest enterprisers In trade In all 
India. 

CaLCDLATION of ink fob FBlNTgBI. 

In pnntiBg establishments calculations should he 
easdy and quickly made tegarding the amount of ink 
required for difftreat forms, Bspeninente of Ugh 
authorities in the hoe show that a pound of good 
grade of Uack mill cover approxiwMtdy one bwidnd 
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UWUe iscto of Mrhce on1000sheet*. One pound bhie, 
fw i^inc^; one ponnd ted, 80 sq. inebes; one pound 
jrellost 70 tq. inches. When one colour ouerlnm an- 
(WM the quantity of inh of the ovetlapiNng colour is 
iMtittvely out two-third of the quantity required to 
qorcraaear surface. Of course very much depends 
Ofttheitradeof ink, colours and quality of the stock 
''lo he printed upon. A rough stock requires 3 times 
quantity requited for a smooth stock. Inferior 
^k* are seemingly cheap but a costly inrestment in 
the long run. 

CoLOna PHOTOGBAPBY. 

An interesting process of colour photography 
have been inventM and patented by an Amerman as 
is recorded by the Journal of the Societv of Chemical 
Industr^TEn|[land. The methods of the process are 
thus: ne negatWes are taken through screens of 
eomplenientary colours (e.g., red and green). A print 
is made through one of the negatives and toned to a 
colour complementary to that of the taking screen. 
A Second print through the other negative is then 
superposed in register on the first print and stained 
by mordanting and dyeing to the colonr complemen¬ 
tary to its taking screen. 

With the improvements in colonr photography we 
will be nearing the goal of a trne reprodnetion 
and image of objects. Much of the charm of a 
photography is lost without the true and faithful 
reproduction in all respects and specially colonr. 
Features without true colour do not appeal. 

ITtiusatiom of cotton stales. 

Cotton stalks have long been known to yield ex¬ 
cellent fibres suitable for paper pulp and also for 
spinning purposes. The knowled{;e of this ntilisation 
had been npto now remained in its experimental 
stage. The present war with its efiect of rigid eco¬ 
nomy on all matters is nowransing farther investi¬ 
gation* into the matter of profitably utilising the 
cotton stalks which are wnstra or used as fuels. The 


southern states of America- alone is. said to be pro¬ 
ducing about 60 nullidns of tons of cotton stalks 
annually. This quantity it supposed to yield half the 
quantity of bleached fibre. For paper-making -the 
treatment of digested cotton stalks pnlp womd he 
similar to that of wood pulp. If the fibre is to he 
treated for spinning purposes the digested stUlk* 
should be washed and passed through steel roller* to 
crush the stalks and separate the fibres. Experi¬ 
ments and estimates are being made to work the 
systems in big commercial scale*. Indian production 
of cotton stalks would also come up to a fairly loige 
quantity and may be utilised by fwtt making con- 
ceins. Now it is generally need as fuel and the ashes 
as fertilisers. It needs however to be found ont as 
to which system of utilising the stalks would be 
productive and economic. 

Metal solubbs. 

Various processes for making sofders are used. 
The following processes for making solders for alnmi- 
ninm and other metals have recently been patented 
by a London firm. The different grade* of solder 
specified are "hard" consisting Zn 6.9, So 2.6, A10.6; 
'Wdinm” Sn 2, Zti 6 and “soft" So 2, Pb 1, Zn 6 
parts by weight. The metals after being melted se¬ 
parately are mixed together. These operations are 
carried out in covered graphite crncible* lined with 
a mixture of alumina and charcoal in the proportion 
ofT to 2. 

POWDBHBD EGGS. 

Various foods are now being nsed in powdered and 
concentrated forma. Milk powders are already in 
the market. The latest development in this line in 
America is the production of powdered eggs on a 
commercial scale. Whites of eggs are separated from 
the yolks, stirred nntil of nniform consistence, sugar 
is then added and the mixture dried at a tenmeratnre 
below 100°C., and then powdered and packed. 

Ananua Prokash Ghosb. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The Fvat Cinenuhfilm Manufacturer 
in India- 

In the^May nnmber of the Mondera Seriew Mr. 
Guha writes why India shonid have a motion picture 
indhstiy. He is not aware that there is already a 
. Bombay man in the field and he is working snccen- 
fh^—the first to manufoctnre cinema films in India. 
In Western India his films have been shown at very 
many |daee* and elicited admiration. Mr. D. G. 
Phalke first exhibited his film "Hartschandra" in 
Bombay in 1913. Since then be has prodnonl over 
twenty films—"The Hindnsthan Cinema Films”—and 
they are being exhibited at the cinema theatres in 
Western India. 

.. Mr. Fbalke began to manufacture films at Dadar 
a^r liombay, but having to nfy on natural scenery 
. fw the setting of his scenarios be soon transferred 
Bis stndio'to l^ik where he find* the surrounding 
Mhy landscajK admitiddy salted to hisnrork. Here 


now he and his company are busy turning ont the 
stories from Parana* into films. At present he is 
engaged on filming the burning of Lanka by Havana 
and hopes to present it shortly. 

Mr. Phalke is a versaliie man and, indeed in the 
vocation he has chosen, one need be of such a 
character in India if one is to be successful. _ In India 
a cinema film producer must combine in himself the 
characters of a business man, cameraman, "Movie” 
director, potter arranger, negotiator for his films, 
scenario writer, treuner of histrionic talent, manager 
of publicity campaign and what not. He must be 
everything and anything before be can hope to 
aAieve success. In Europe a cinema film producer 
can bring together these men and if be hat not 
sufficient ca|Nttd con float a company. In fact as a 
inoneerMr. Phalke hat to do a lot of work that is 
quite distinct from film production. And firomtfae 
first he is quite handicapped by want of suffideot 
fiindt. When we take oU these thu^ into coaiidera' 




tion it ii a. marrd tbat Mr. Phalke baa been'abb to' 
naaage tbeae thii^ at all. 

Mr. Pbalke arranges bi» own scenarios. Portbe 
plots be has reconrae to onr Pnranas. He believes 
thatinonr Pnranas there is an iaexhanatible mine 
'.for the fflm^rodncer and it is his experience that 
films which depict stories from the Pnranas are more 
popular with the cinMoers than his other films of 
scenes of Indian life, ^e Puranic stories are familiar 
to all, the ’incidents need little explanation and the 
films that ineorporate these stories grip the andience 
as no other film will do. They became popular with 
Bntopeans also. To them these films interpret India 
and its legends—the mystery, the glamour, the ro¬ 
mance of the Bast. 

S. B. Arte. 

Comment upon Dr. Sudhindra Bose’a 
Artide on The American Woman.’ 

Will yon permit one. who has ioiig been a subs¬ 
criber to yonr Seview, and is at the same time nn 
American to ofier a word ol criticism upon Dr. 
Sndhindra Bose's article re ‘The .American Woman' 
appearing in your last issue. 

To begin with I am prepared to admit that there 
doubtless are in America many such women as Dr. 
Bose describes, though I hare personally never met 
them. At the same time 1 would remark that it is 
dangerons for a foreigner to attempt an essay on 
American womanhood based upon experience gained 
from a residence in what Americana call “the Middle 
West” and “the North West”. The latter section 
many of ns would call “the Wild West”. It must be 
xetnembered that types, ideals, and customs differ 
widely in various parts of the country, and certainly 
the characteristics of the people he describes—their 
attitude toward marriage, the relations between 
hnsband and wife, their attitude toward divorce- 
are not typical of the beat American life. 

Oonbtless in the more recently settled sections of 
the United States—and within the memory of the 
parents of many of ns Illinois and Iowa were wild 
tracts of wilderness and prairie uninhabited save by 
wandering tribes of Red Indians-there will be 
fonnd such conditions as Dr. Bose describes, also in 
every town and city is to be found a large and non¬ 
descript section of the population, only a generation 
or two removed from ignorant immigrant ancestors, 
who have prospered more or less in material things 
and have acquired the speech, outward habits and 
Muliarities which foreigners have been pleased to 
describe as “American”, yet who have never assimi¬ 
lated the true spirit of American home iiib, and in 
fact may be said never to have come iu contact 
with it. 

Vet such a spirit exists, and it Is only just to 
recognise in it the true type of the American ideal in 
the various aspects in which it expresses itseif I 
repeat that it is fitting to accept it as the oq/y true 
American ideal, for it Is the ideal which made America. 
It is that which eight or ten generations ago led onr 
ancestors across the Atlantic to suffer hardship and 
often death for the sake of freedom to worship God, 
and to bring np their children to worship them, in 
the manner which their, censciences dictated. It was 
this ideal which gave them strength to overcome ell 
difficnlties and to carve ont for themselves a home in 
the wilderness. It was this ideal which demanded 
of them, sinmlldty of. life, and though they lived 
■imply, the pM books and iettets whicb they have left 
bcbino Hiem abow that they, thought high fbonghts 


and Bvedeu^. - SNotee srac bmrdly l(»n«ds 
them ; pafie^ loved their ehUdien,; and cblldsei^. 
hononred thw parents, and tieatef thdli eldtH, 
withieepect. 

Again it was this inherited -ideal whkib j^ve ^e 
descendante of.the founders of out hatioA'ihe eour^. 
to fight for their own freedom in 1776 anff lSCl,' to ^ 
fight for five years for. the freedom of the slaves, ud-.': 
sAich from the foundation' of the nation lintji|thli".-' 
day has stood for all that is highest and bSst in. thg? 
life of the American people. , jr 

Daring the last century mnltitudes came tO:--; 
America from every part of Europe to share in tlt^}? 
privileges of the national life which our aacettori.b^.'.''r 
evolved so bravely and in the luce of so many$: 
dillicnltieB. In numbers they soon came to be motfe'^ 
than we ; same portion of the ideal upon whichohr . 
ancestors had bnilt the foundation of the nation's 
life they grasped and made their own ; other Bspe^.$ 
of the ideal seemed to escape them. They uul^'y 
among other things to grasp the fact that freedom :i; 
means freedom foom tyranny—not freedom from 
discipline. The results have been terribly apparent 
in a variety of ways, and the great internal moral . 
struggle of the future in America will be between the 
conception of life and its obligations upon which the' j 
nation was founded and which stiif expresses all 
that is highest and worthy of respect in our national. - 
and domestic iife on the one hand, and on the other . 
the biataiit, vulgar and shallow conception of lift’s 
meaning which has been largely evolved during the 
last hair century by those who bad no part iu the 
evoluiioD of our nationai ideal. 

It is sad that most people, no matter how long - 
they dwell in a foreign land, find it gnite imposaible - 
to enter into really intimate touch with the best and 
deepest enrrents in the thought and life of its people. 
The best does not lie npon the surface anywhere, nor 
does it tend to display itself for the inspection of 
strangers. The homes where the highest ideals of 
family life and mutual obligation obtain are not 
inciined usually to spread before the eyes of those 
outside of them the things which, next torellgiOii' 
they hold most worthy of revereuce and respect 
This is so in India and in every other land, fn' 
consequence the restless, pushing,'assertive mass of 
mediocrity will deceive a foreigner, unicss lie be most 
wary, into thinking that he sees in it the emhodimenf - 
of the spirit of the land in which he resides. In every., 
land the homes which contain the greatest treasures 
bl beauty in thought and life are rarely open to the 
foreigner, and even more rareiy is he ipermilted to 
get a glimpse of the things which his hosts value 
most. This lieing the case it is astonishing that so. 
few people recognise the magnitude of the task they' 
set ibcmseives when they attempt to describe the 
characteristics and ideais of another race. Indians-.' 
write about Americn and England, and Americanjp- 
and Bngiishnien write about India or each other, 
and yet how iittie of what is written is really worth, 
while ! When even a great man like Sir Rabindrauatli 
Tagore utterly failed, as his addresses in Amcrie^.! 
clearly indicate, to get below the surface of ihMgt 
there, how can others hope to succeed ? 

Of Dr. Bose’s article 1 would repeat that thejs.^ 
doubtless great numbers of such men and women, 'f t. 
he describes—especially in those sections of thk' 
country in which his work has lain, also that - 
divorccs and poverfy of home lift and its idealB 
he found to he somewhat common in the class I have 
Kferred to above. On the other band I emidinticedly 
tepudiatc the idea that these tUogii 'are ebaraeteristac 
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of that gMAt lecDon of the American people who 
are tbemselTce not only the deecendanti oi those 
mho rvoW^ the nation, but they urhme inherited 
form the mighty moral force which snitains 
and guides Ametica wfaentrer any great moral issne 

*”to giTt V concrete example showing how btlU 
Or. Bust 8 description would apply with eulIi, 

I wonid cite my own family Wc hare lieen settled 
neni n gri at Amei ic ui iiW since its foundnti >n 
nearly 24i0 years ago During this period the 
ranubcations of the fimily hare been considerable 
and they hare kept in mure than usually elose touch 
with each other, consequently then aie a gicat 
nttmbet of members from wliosc lives 1 cm 
diaw my inlercncea amoug all thisc nlations— 
hnndreds of whom I knew iitlici personally or by 
report—there is not one single c ise ol dn me 
Among all friinda belongina to various iainilits 
I cannot recall i single r ise of die one, ind only three 
cases where the min and wife liicd sepiinleii In 
one of these the wifi on oc onul oi her husband’s 
crneltv was fur the s ike of hei child to live ap irt 
from him, yet she neier applied foi a divorce ind 
came book to nurse him in hn I ist illness , in another 
case the wift, having been left uithont support by 
her iinsbimi ami iHing fuiud by his tre itinenl to 
live siparatil) has been woiking ioi ye us losupporl 
herself and her cbiidicn yet she never b is applied 
for a divorce 

Dr Hose's article would seem to imply thnl an 
American giil marries wilh reference to what hei 
linsband can gile her I he (me Ameiunn girl nnt 
only does not many with nferenee to whul her 
husband can giie hei on the contiiiv, the thought 
of being his litipinitein ins struggles and diflieulties, 
and his compinlon and helper it ail tunes thrills 
hei and is the Inspiration of lar life Dr Bose also 
says that American liusbinds and wives iiie 
apart Many do 1 know but tlie fault usually lies 
with the mun who is so absoihed in his business that 
be makes sneu a state of ad tits inevitable Ilete 
again, however, 1 hive no uesililiou in asserting 
that such nun ate thi eaetpliou among tine 
Americans Among my own relations and ncquain 
tances theie are iases wlieie the interests of husband 
and wile lie apart, but in fAc last ni i;or/ti ofcises 
the husbands and wiies find in each i thei’s comp inv 
their greatest happiness and are neier so aineii 
pleased as when together In this coimeelion 1 
naturally think of the miilual alisoiptioii of nii own 
parents in each oilier and tlieir unii ivciing diintinn 
extending over iietrli fortv iciis ul ni irncil hie— 
and this luspite nt the liet that nii lithcrwisa 
more than usually husv min ifafliiis, 

I shall elose lyth the life stun cit two girls in iny 
own city One lues in niy ow n ii ime the re bhe is nn 
old lady of ovei seienty now When n vonng girl 
she was engaged to my fathti s older brother He 
died about a week beiore the marriage She decided 
that she would devote her lilc to bis memory and 
since that time has lived in am home devoting 
herself to the care of those he loved, entering into 
their needs and cares To this day she is never so 
happy as when she can sit and talk of him, and in 
her prayers and meditations the memory of him 
forms the largest part, and she looks forward to 
her death as the day when she wdl ogam be with 
him. 

The other story Hof an intimate friend of mv 
own He was a aplendid fiiUow, a man of high 
edaeatioa and a great athlete, and waseggagedto 


a girl living neai us Shortly before their marriage 
he was stricken down with a terrible malady which 
made it certain that he would never be able to nse 
from his bed ggain, thon^h he would probably live 
for years as a complete invalid. He was a man of 
no property, and immediately wished to set the 
girl tree She however insisted that she should be 
dilowed to devote her Iite to him, beroed to be 
permitted to becyme liii wife, and finally baring 
obluinidher wi«h hupported both him and herseU 
by the work of her hduds, at the same time caring 
fur him through all his Iingeiing pain I heard only 
last year of his death 

^paee does not permit me to give more instances 
lute, though from the immediate circle ofmy rela 
tions and fi tends 1 louM till a do^en more sheets 
with examples ui ihe deiotion and loyalty of 
Aineraan wumni, and hundreds of thousands of 
Alarm tns could do the same ail over the country 
\et these nre the very things of which one outside 
would nut be apl to hear We Ameiaans do not 
nsarnlespeii about •'Uih things ixcept with those 
we liuie i iiown long and well 

1 uopt, ioi the honiiur of Amirienn n omen, Mr 
Ldtoi, til III in will publish Ihik liUer It pains 
me to think thil the people ui India should gain a 
inisie tdiiig iiiipiesstoii ol those whom Aiiienean men 
have such (ust c luse to reveic 

May I t Id tn it I feci this the mule, because of 
the deep nspii t and icveience whah I have for the 
women ot liidii one of whom 1 am piiiiltgedto 
e til my wife 

lull Itlli, I'llT ANAUbRlCAl 


Bas-reliefs at Borobudur. 

It appeals that Mi K D Bannerji feels that the 
Iiistoiiaus ui Indian ait have not, os a rale, given 
due iceoguitiuu to the efiurts oi archaeologists Mr 
llavell he biliivei, IS one ot them It wuuld have 
been belter li Mr Banntrji had not imitated the 
iiielhud ui theke histoiians, who, he thiuks, ‘geacr 
diy despise the ell ii ts ot .ireha olcyjists in coiidem 
mug wlioiessle works on Indian ait and culture 
iiased un ilavell s eoueinsioDS ns "wortbless ’ 
Instead ui dning ko he ought to have shown 
clearly how the ideiiti'icalionB ui the airhaeologists 
and mure p irtn ularly the Noiek ol Dr Vogel disprove 
Mr llaiell s Inisik Lien li it were assumed that the 
Btupis aeeoiding to him, were, as a matter offset, 
uiiiv the rrprestal itions ui Jalak u and the hie story 
oi Lautama Buddha thal tact in itkelt cannot be 
legarded is ineumpatiblc iiitli ilie inAiences drawn 
all nl the suulai habits aud historical times ol the 
artists ot Borubndur Mr Banaer)i, it he has any 
grasp ul the science of archaeology, ought to know 
that ‘ The artist who carved the bos reliefs of 
Borobudur portrayed, ’ he confesses, “ships os he 
saw them in the harbours of hn native land Java 
aud it launot be maintained that he was portraying 
Indian ships" Why 7 Was there no trade inteti 
coarse between India and Java f Did the Indian 
ships never enter the harbours of Java 7 A mere 
identihcation of the bas-reliefs snth the Jatakas or 
the hie stoiy of Bnddha is not in itself sufficient to 
prove the aeenracy of Mr Bannegi’s assertioa. He 
ought to prove that the Javanese possessed a distinct 
art of riup4)nildtqg and that uey never allowed 
thantselvei to be influenced by the Indian art of 
tbip-bnddlng. If be doe* so—be ouflht to, if he la 
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not a partnan—be will gnatly facilitate tbc work 
oi tbe arehaeolpgiit aa well ae that of the faiitonan 
oMndianart 

KANaiyaui,H VaKtL 


Ba»«elie(t at Boro Bodur. 

l should like to offer a tew reniaibs on m; iricnd 
Mr R U Baneijis notes in the Almost numlKrot 
this Rertev I do not pretend to question the 
identity of the lelicis as sought to hi. pi need be 
Dr Vogtl and which Mi Ilaveil w rongly suggested 
represent Indian coloiiists It suontd be noted 
however injustice to Mr Ilaveil that Ins idintSfna 
lion was only a tentitixc gness and was haidly 
dogmatic and in fact was br horn any assertion ot 
certainty such as Mr Baneiji aMumes wilh Di 
Vogel Ml Havcii said Ihc huli|ict of thcpinel 
below with the splendid icIkI oI i ship in full siii 
seems to be connected with the histor> ot the coin 
nisation ut Java by Indiiiis Monsieur louchci, 
Mr Banerps lulhorilv istqualirmcik andumeitain 
about the identification of the puniiwilh the inccilutc 
ofHffu, the actual wOlds used hy M iiiichtrsic 
‘We batard the lull iwiiig iilentihi itions —hutktw 
dehLcoL Iraatam tiLxtrimi Oi u.»i lniiiL(\i p 
33) Ihen Mr Bainrii points out that Mr ( M 
I’lnte published ins idiiilihenti ms ns e lily as l')UI 
nnd that on lilt dile of tiir pabiaation oi Mi 
Haveli’s book (l')Oh) Mr Fliyles link lind been 
on the market fur over 7 years it is tail to point 
out that Mr i'leyte s book d les nut identity 
the pant is leprtsenling the ships whuh Mr ilaveU 
has wrongly deseribed Ml Hsneiji his aigucd 
that nobody has hitherto iuund sei ui ir ni histone il 
Beenes in the tiasrclafs on the body ut Buddhist 
Stnpa Mr Bautrji should li ive supported this by 
quoting the canons of Buddhist religious arcbitec 
ture For M rnneher hinisell s lys with reference to 
some of the b is rebels on Boro Bodur that a 
secular sulgect ( Un sujet pn fane Ibid p ii, line 
20) has been inlrndueed here 

lt_ IB most nnrorlunste thit Mr Uiivrii s guess 
should hive been accepted ns an luthonlative 
identification by the author ot ‘ Hnton at Indna 
bitppiog,' bat tn the mattei ofidentifiiationseitn 
our arehaeologieai evperls have not betn alnays 
fortunate or infallible It is not lor me, a lav man 
to point out that the bmnus I'allavn imnei at the 
Seven Pngodaa which has hilheitn figured in all 
Archaeological Reports, including those euntrihuti d 
by Dr Vogel himself, as ' The Penaiiit of Arjuna 
IS now going to be identified as "Ibe I’ciianee of 
Bhagiratna"—li we are to brlievt two datingnished 
French Savants Mr Victor Rollubew and M A 
Tonveau Dnbrsuil (Vide Journal ivatiqur, Vol 1\ , 
July—Ai^st 1014, at pages 310 313) Alas, the 
iamoDB ^hree headed imMC* at the Elepbanla caves 
hitherto described as “The Tiimuiti’ in all the 
authoritative tomes published by such distinguished 
archaeologists as Bnrgess, Fergpsson and otbcis, 
must now be called ‘ Mahesbamnrti ’ li we are to 
believe Mr Bauerji a brother archaeologist and the 
valnaUe iconographuol evidence that he baa collected 
on tbe sabject (Rao,—flcmenfs of Eiudu Iconogra 
phy, Vol II, Part II, p 882) The nnderBtauding and 
appreciation of the aesthetic quality of a work ol art 
IS qnite iodependeot of its lubgect mattci Many of 
tbe stone and stucco heads and figures found in 
Gandhata have not yet been identified or are known 
and deseribed wider wrong denomination but never* 
thelcH we have been treated by distlngnlsbed lavuitB 


to long disqwiitioM on their artistic merits It i» 
still a matter of dispnte amoiu acehseologiati 
whether the famous ''Choisedl Gonmer Apollo” is the 
representation oi a god or an athlete tmt the aeslhe- 
tie valuation of its plastic qualities has not been 
shelved until the identity fand been suftciently 
established 

And in this connection a point is suggested by Mr 
Baneijis remaiks which IS woitli canudcratton and 
cannot be ailowid t> fisss nni hallenged "Mr 
Ilaveil,' Mr Bauti|i is pleased to remark, "has 
done a good deal to populiiriee Indian Painting and 
Sculpture both in Europe and in America nnd kis 
woiks have met w ith n good reception, bofitmoat 
be admitted tl at bn cvacbnioas on tbew salffeet*, 
(tbe italics aie mint), should Ik ocapted nriti retjr 
gridl caution I am unalile tn follow liom Mr. 
Banirgis note Ibat tbe couciusioiis'ui Ml Ilaveil 
on tliise Bubteets \u Indian Piinliiig nnd&ulp* 
tun OI tbe cl iiuis lie has made on behalf ot the 
I tiancSe Das icliefs oi the argniiients tint he has 
idimicid III popul lining their ncvlliet'e iinalities 
bine bun dnprondin the iait that all or nny oi bis 
ideiitihcnlions of tin siih)cet iiialter of these works 
oi lit lit unniitlili tin the olhii hand, Monsieur 
I oiiihei (Igrialli i liiu Ins tiniueiiit ns a great 
aiehIoiogisl) who iiiiiived i triiinipli in a’cntiiying 
thise bns rtlals niori th in seven y taiB ngn, has failed 
tn Lonliibute nny single line to vindicate or 
popularise the claims ol ludo lavancse biiiiptuns or 
to help us to mrive at n coirecl valuation of llum 
icgnirieil ns vv orlts oi art nnd the world oi art has 
not grown richer by these vain ihli identihcationa by 
I s tvanl will) lias iietn iiuih i vi nis to their plastic 
qitalilits I or it must be tdimlUd that works of 
irt must be judged pi manly as vi oiks of art and the 
bisturieal inateiiais which they yield are matters of 
seeurid in imiMiitaiice Mr Bineiji eomplahis that 
biston ins of Indian Alt (iiy the w ly tin bistoiy 
of Indian Art has neil yel_ been viiitten) geneiolly 
despise the efforts of oreiia.oiogisls iiid rely on in¬ 
spiration foi sueh uleiilifat itions Rdying on in¬ 
spiration iBicrlaiiily a griivons inislakebiit 1 nm 
not nware li anybody has dcspistd the yaluable 
materials tint the efforts oi iiiheologisls have 
iccuiiini ited and which Mi Haycll iiiinscir and 
others have utilised in their woiks The jxiitionof 
the efforts oi Indi in sriiinologists whieh is 
leitniiiiy not entitled to my credit is that 
in jule to nppriust uiidersliiud 11 appreciate 
the sislhetic (|UiiiUcs of Indian Ail and Mr 
Ilaveil in attempting to disprove the conclusions 
of our Indian archaeologists on the quality and 
(harnetei ol Indian Art which hitherto was legardid 
by arehucoiogwts as a feeble attempt to imitate 
brceo Roman models, has rendered signal service to 
the cause of civilisation and also to the cause of the 
history of Art (Aichaeolegy) by eorreeting the niis- 
lonceptions that have hilherto goveruid and in some 
eases, still continue to govern the field oi Indian 
aichacoiogy Ihese misenDteptions have picvciited the 
workers in the held of Indian archaeology from a]^ 
prehendmg the true quality ofindiniirim Art with 
tbe result that such ol the remains as represented 
Indian alt at its hest had betn systematically neglect¬ 
ed and hardly reieivcd any tecognition from aithaeo 
logists I have hardly space to qnote more than one 
instance The fane has relief representing Kapila (') 
on a eonspicnouB part of tbe rcick-wall of Isinmuniy a 
at Anuxafihapura had never been taken any notiee of by 
tbe Government archaeolMists who wrote exhaustive 
reports on the remains ot Annradhapura To quote 
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:.ilr. 'Viaoeat Bmllli, -'‘Neither Mr. Bell (archaeoloeic- 
■ WcOwliiiiiioBer) nor Mr. Cave (authority on Ceyfon- 
^'’hleMitMuitSef) mentkme the Kapila relief, the ment 
wUefa WM firat recognised by Or. CoomaraBwanty. 
critical opinion expressed (by the latter) is con- 
"atmed by Mr. Lawrence Binyon who holds that the 
':%o^arved 'Kapiia' is a ttemulous worh impossible 
^*9 ftirget when once seen.” In the fields of Greek, 


Roman as also of Egyptian antiquities ''theeforts of 
the archaeologists" are Talued_ as much fpr laeir 
'aesthetic judgments as for the yield of their antiqua¬ 
rian or historical data. Unfortunately, itrsinlnola 
that tapes, spades and estampages film our aesthe¬ 
tic judgments. 

Obdbbndka CooitsR Garcci,t. 


H. H. THE MAHARAJA G.AEKWAR’b ADMINISTRATIVE 

RECORD* 

III. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS (CONTD.) 

By St. Nihai. Singh 


I 

T he work of reorganizing the aduiinis 
tration of Baroda had to begin with 
the Revenue Department, for in 1881, 

- at the time of His Highness the Maharaja- 
.. Gaekwar’s investiture, it over-shadowed 
■ all the other departments—in fact, cousti- 
%. tuted almost the whole Goveraincnt. It 
fe : then comprised thirteen Bureaus, namely : 
(t) Revenue Propr; (2) Forests; (3) 
Customs; (4) Excise (Abkari); (5) Opium; 

?: (6) Salt; (7) Stamp; <8) Account; (9) 

■■ Boundary; (10) Revenue Public Works: 

; (11) Compensation; (12) Survey ; and (13) 

. V ^oUtioal. 

;! It is easy to explain how the Sar Szibah 
(Revenue Minister) came to be entrusted 
with all these functions. His Highness’s 
predecessors knew nothing of the modern 
concept of apportioning the work of 
r. administration among a number of depart- 
nients. If any of them had wanted to 
f r institute such a system, he would not have 
?y found, in Baroda, qualified men to conduct 
the various bureaus. The Sar Sabah's 
' . office was the one that brought money to 
r the State, and, therefore, was re^rded as 
v all-important. The Revenue Minister was 
given charge of every bureau that brought 
u revenue, and was- entrusted with the 
task of accounting and husbanding the 
resources of the State. It naturally 

.(*) Copyright ssfi Bight of Translation rcBervcfi 
..by fit, NibalSicgb. These articleB are extracted.fiom 
tbs Antfaot'a fortbeomiag work on the Life and 
Record of H; fi. Maharaja SaySji Rao Ill., Gae- 
kvrar, Mabanda 


followed that whenever necessity of 
organizing machinery to dispose of new 
work arose, another bureau was added 
to the Revenue Department. Other Indian 
States followed, at the time, the same 
system, and many of them continue to do 
so to this day. 

This policy of lassaiz iaire created many 
anomalies. The Revenue Minister, for 
instance, audited as well as compiled the 
accounts, and thus the State could not 
exercise cflective control over the revenue 
officials. The Political Bureau had nothing 
in common with the other branches of the 
Revenue Department. The vrisdom of 

segregating the Revenue Public Works 
from the other Public Works could also be 
questioned. ... ,, 

The Revenue Minister found lumsclf 
handicapped in discharging his duties by 
lack of initiative. During the minori^ 
regime he had to submit to Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Rao papers of the most inconse¬ 
quential nature for orders. After the 

Maharaja Sahib had assumed control of 
the State, these references had to be made 
to him. 

The Revenue Minister, in his turn, 

received from, the Subabs (Heads of 
Divisions) papers dealing ^ with petty 
matters, which could not be disposed of bv 
them without his express leave. Appeals 
against the orders passed by the Subabs 
were made to the Revenue Minister, and 
were often allowed. 

The chain of references did not end there. 

' Papers went up fr.om the Vebiratdban 
(^m-Divisional Officers) to the Subabs, 
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and even from the Patels (Head>Meo)in 
the villages to the Vahiratdbars. 

This system, which denied initiative to 
officers, necessitated an enormous amount 
of routine work. Files dealing with incon¬ 
sequential matters were constantly passing 
from the Sub-Divisional Head-quarters to 
the Divisional Head-quarters, thence to the 
Sar Subab’s office, and finally to the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar, often through the 
Dewati's Ctrteberry (office). Each official 
through whose hands the papers passed 
n^e a note expressing his assent or 
dissent, giving his reasons or suppressing 
them, as he chose. No one troubled to 
follow any definite system, or to make a 
precis of the memoranda before the file 
reached the final authority. Often the 
Maharaja^ Sahib found that the papers 
put into his hands were not complete, and 
in order to secure the necessary informa¬ 
tion it would have to go down, stage by 
stage, until it reached the official who had 
been guilty of omission, and come up again 
through the circuitous course for His High¬ 
ness’s decision. Thus a file sometimes 
made two or three rounds before it was 
disposed of. 

This wasteful system imposed hardship 
upon every one concerned. The people suf¬ 
fered because their cases remained un¬ 
decided for weeks and even for months. 
The officials worked day and night and yet 
never finished their work, and were 
constantljr receiving reprimands fot ddays 
and omissions. 

If this elaborate system had been 
designed to keep the Central Government 
iu touch with the officials outside the 
Capital, and to enable the Maharaja Sahib 
through the heads of departments to 
exercise check over the activities of his re¬ 
presentatives in the Sub-Divisions and 
villages, it failed completely. The Vabivat- 
dbar, despite the references that be had 
to make to the subab, was a formidable 
person. Besides being the collector ot 
revenue, he was the executive authority of 
his Sub-Divisiou, armed with full magiste- 
^ rial powers. This centralization of func¬ 
tions made him a veritable autocrat. No 
wonder that the people called him Sarkar 
(Government). 

Similarly, the village Patel was master 
of all he surveyed, aud few rustics knew 
that they had any other rulers besides him 
(and perhaps the Vebiretdba^.' He was 
barely Uterate, held his ofiSce hereditarily. 


and received a percentage on the revenue col¬ 
lected and remitted by him. He was a 
Government servant, and not the ehosen 
head of the Panehayat (village commun¬ 
ity), as in days of yore. The form of that 
fine old Indian institution remained, but 
its soul had been killed by the adoption 
of the Ryotwari system of tenure, which 
exacted land revenue direct from the indi¬ 
vidual holders instead of from the village 
as a unit, as was formerly the case. The 
new system had been introduced into 
Baroda by Maharaj.i Khande Kao Gack- 
war (1K56-1870), and was extended by 
Knja Sir T. Madhava Rao during the 
minority regime. Neither of them had 
attempted to make a seientific survey of 
the land and to settle the rates of taxation 
according to carefully ascertained data con¬ 
cerning its productivity. A double wrong 
was thns inflicted upon the people. The 
internal organization of the village, which 
had withstood centuries ot administrative 
changes, was destroyed, all but m name. 
The man who held laud from the State 
was arbitral ily taxed, and he was made 
to pay in cash instead ot in kind, as had 
been heretofore the custom. When the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar began to rule, he 
found, therefore, that the land revenue 
was crying out for reform, and that the 
Survey Bureau of the Revenue Departmene 
was inadequately staffed to cope with the 
work. 

The Vahivatdban were not much better 
educated than the Patch. 1 doubt if any 
of them had ever seen the inside of a 
College. The same was true of higher 
officials. University graduates were con¬ 
spicuous by their absence in the Baroda 
public services at the time the Maharaja 
Sahib took the reins of administration into 
his own hands. Some of the heads of 
departments had been imported by 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Row from British 
India, but they had served there in 
subordinate capacities, and had not 
exercised the authority of even district 
officers. 

None of the Maharajas of Baroda, and 
not even Raja Sir T. Madhava Row, had 
attempted to collect and to codify the rules 
and regulations, prescribed from time to 
time, for the guidance of officials. Chaos 
resulted. Oiders frequently duplicated 
others, sometimes in practically identical 
words. Rules conflicted with one another, 
annoying the officials and compelling them 
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to freqaent refeiences to higher 

aothorities for instructions, or to use their 
]l^gment at their peril. Many of the 
regulations viere out of date, and had not 
been superceded by fresh instructions. 

No one had taken the trouble to define 
their respective powers, privileges^ limita¬ 
tions, and liabilities, fiach oificial was, 
therefoie, left to his own devices. Some 
went too far, while others did not go far 
enough. Conflict resulted in either case. 
Similarly the departments of the Central 
Government overlapped, or work was left 
undone because none of the departments 
claimed it. 

When death or dismissal caused a 
vacancy in the public service, a wild 
scramble lor the post ensued. Every 
aspirant sought the interveution of in¬ 
fluential relatives or patrons. Character, 
education, and experience counted tor little. 

Favouritism and jobbery especially 
exerted a pernicious elfect upon depart¬ 
ments requiring the services of trained 
men—departments entrusted with adminis¬ 
tering justice, building public works, dis¬ 
pensing medical relief, and teaching. All 
the graduates in law, engmeering, medicine, 
and pedagogics employed in Baroda at 
the time Uis Highness began to adminis¬ 
ter the Slate could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The I'olice depart¬ 
ment was full of illiterate men who had 
not received any training in the detection 
of crime. 

Tenure of office was not secure. Officials, 
no matter how capable, honest, and 
sealous they might be, were liable to 
harrassment, fine, reduction, and c\cn to 
dismissal if they were so unlucky as to 
ofiend the “powers that be.’’ Rise in public 
service depended upon capacity for intrigue, 
and not upon capacity for work. If, by 
Studying am humouring the whims of hts 
superiors, an official was able to retain 
his office until he reached ripe old age, he 
could not claim an^ giatuity or pension. 
Grants were sometimes made as rewards 
for &ithful service, or os compassionate 
allowances, but they depended entirely 
upon caprice. 

Even the departments of the Central 
Government were housed in small, ill- 
ventilated buildings. The offices in the 
Sub-IHvisions and villages were often no 
better than hots. No provision was made 
to keep them in repair, and sometimes 


officials who widded autocratic powers 
sat under roofs that leaked when it rained. 

It had occurred to no one to frame a 
comprehensive programe for building 
public offices in all parts of the State, or, 
in fact, for constructing public works of 
any kind. If the necessity arose for re¬ 
roofing a public building, or putting up a 
shed, or digging a well, or advancing a 
small sum of money (iaccavi) to enable a 
farmer to dig a well on his holding, the 
proposal had to go up to the highest 
authority. Wotk, no matter how urgent, 
could not be begun until the papers had 
passed from stage to stage, by slow 
degrees, and sanction had been received. 

lu such a circumstance, it was idle to 
expect to find in Baroda a system of an¬ 
ticipating revenue and expenditure. No 
Budget was drawn up. The procedure in 
regard to disbursements at the close of the 
minority regime was to sanction individual 
items of expense by a nemnook yadi 
(memorandum) prepared in the Sar 
Subah’b office. No expenditure over the 
sanctioned amount could be incurred 
without Ills Highness’s leave. 

Orders for payment wete hououivd by 
the lluzar ( Central) Treasury only when 
they passed through the hands of the 
Fadnn. This term is a corruption of 
Fardtiaris —the keeper of the Muster roll 
of the Army. He was all-important at the 
time the Gaekwars conquered. Baroda. 
Later he hecame the Military Accountant, 
and finally Secretary in Chief and Finance 
Minister. 

The Central Treasury was in charge 
of the Revenue Minister. There were Divi¬ 
sional Treasuries at the Divisional Head¬ 
quarters under the Subiihs, and sub-Div- 
isional Treasuries at the Sub-Divisional 
Head- quarters under the Vahiratdhars. 

The Vabtratdbat received statements^ 
of revenue collected from the Talati 
( Accountant) of each village in his Sub- 
Division, consolidated them into a tala- 
band (schedule), and sent it on to the 
Subah. 

Each Divisional head consolidated the 
reports of all the Vabivatdbars under his 
direction thus submitted, and forwarded 
the schedule to the Revenue Minister. 

The Accounts Branch of the Sar Std)ab’a 
office consolidated the four talabanda thus 
received and prepared accounts of the 
revenue received by the State as a whole. 

All the expense vouchers went to the 
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Revenue Department for audit, though 
they had originated in that department— 
an extraoioinary irregularity to which 
attention has already been called. 

II. 

Soon pfter His Highness came into 
power, he decided to re-organize the highly 
centralized Revenue Department. He also 
decided to use it as his instrument to re¬ 
form the whole public service, for the Sitr 
Sttbab's office contained the materials, 
in a chaotic form, necessary for the re¬ 
organization of the entire administration. 

The first important step towards the 
decentralization of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment was taken in August, 1883—less 
than two years alter His Highness had 
come into power. The Survey branch was 
removed from the Sar Subah’s office and 
given the status of n separate depaitment. 
Mr, F. A. IJ. Elliot, I. C. S., who had 
made himself familiar with ciinditions 
prevailing in Barodn during the years he 
was serving ns tutor to the Maharaja 
Sahib, and who had had some experience of 
revenue work in biitish India, was placed 
in charge of the new Bureau. 

The creation of this department invol¬ 
ved considerable outlay upon initial and 
recurring expenditure. IBs Highness could, 
however, allocate funds much more easily 
than he could find men with the requisite 
training to carry on the work. He had, 
in many cases, to employ persons with 
incomplete knowledge of survey operations, 
and let them master the routine through 
actual experience. 

The correlation of the new department 
with the old Revenue Department present¬ 
ed difficulties. It was finally arranged 
that the proposals of the Survey and 
Settlement Department should go to the 
Prime Minister, who would send them to 
the Revenue Department for criticism. The 
latter department would return the papers 
to the Dewan who, if necessary, would 
ask the Survey and Settlemeut Department 
to re-consider the proposal. His Highness 
derided upon this somewhat circuitous 
course in order to insure the independence 
of the new dmartment- Now that the 
status of the Survey and Settlement De¬ 
partment has been estaUished, the Maha¬ 
raja Sahib is considering the adoption of 
a more expeditious method. 

The attitude of the people towards the 
projected operations was far from friendly. 


Judging from previous experiences, they 
feared that it was an ingenius scheme 
calculated to enrich the Manaraja-Gaekar 
at their expense. Persons in possession 
of land that paid little or no taxes were 
specially suspicious for they remembered 
that Maharain Khandc Rao Gaekwar 
had tried to deprive them of their highly 
cherished privileges. They knew that Hu 
Highness had expressly stated that the 
operations were to be confined to the 
khalsa (Government) land, but they felt 
that their turn wuiikl come. 

At first it was considered that the 
crude survey made at the instance of 
Maharaja Khandc Kao would serve as a 
basis, and save much time and labour. 
The futility of this hope was apparent 
as soon as work was licgun. His Highness, 
therefore, decided that each field must 
be meosuicd, mapped, and bounded sepa¬ 
rately, uuless it was altogether too small, 
so that the State would have a complete 
record of existing holdings. Each large 
farm was to he given a separate number, 
unless the holder wtshed to divide it and 
to part with a portion of it. IBs pre¬ 
decessors had insisted that a part of a 
holding could not be surrendered, in order 
to compel holders to retain poor as well as 
rich land. The Maharaja Sahib realized 
that this practice worked hardship on 
the people and resulted in much good land 
being allowed to go out of cultivation, 
and he discontinued it. 

At first the cross-staff survey system was 
employed, but the trials made in 1884 by 
Mr. 11. II. Parkinson, a young engineer, 
soon showed that chain suivey would be 
bettei. The measurers and surveyors were 
made to learn this method during the 
rainy season when operations were re- 
iaxed or suspended, and it was adopted 
in J88.5 86. 

Each survey party consisted of 28 men 
under a Kamdtir, who was responsible for 
the correctness of the measurements and 
was paid a good salary in order to place 
him above temptation. He was required 
to make actual tests, and not merely to 
content himself with supervising the work 
of his assistants. He kept the accounts of 
the party, and also derided boundaiy 
disputes. 

As Survey operations were concluded. 
His Highness issued a notification fixing 
the rates. The incidence of taxation was, 
as a r^e, lightened, beeatue His Highness 
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'jferand that the holders had been nnable to 
meet the Government’s demand, and 
revenue was constantly in arrears, 
which had to be written ofil from time to 
time. 

The period of settlement was, in most 
cases, fixed at fifteen years. The Maharaja- 
Gaekwar decided against a longer term, 
as he wished to see how the new arrange¬ 
ment worked and to rectify any mistakes 
that may have been made within a shuit 
time 

The occupants of government land were 
assured that no change would be made in 
the rates during the period of settlement, 
nnless lower or higher rates had been fixed 
by gross mistake, collusion, or fraud. 1 he 
holders weie thereby rendered secure 
arainst the State taxing any improvement 
that they might make with their own skill 
and capital. This notification also assured 
tbe holders that so long as they paid the 
State demand they would he left free in full 
and unrestricted possession of their land 
His Highness conferred upon the holders 
possession of the trees that grew on their 
holdings, but which theretofore did not 
belong to them 

These reforms greatly improved the 
occupants’ status, whereas formerly they 
had been little better than tenants-at-wdl, 
now they could not be evicted from their 
holdings at the whim of an ofllcial 

By 1906 07 all the State, with the 
exception of the Vajpur Sub-Dtvision of 
Naosan, most of which is under forest, 
had been surveyed and settled The 
operations had cost over Its 4,000,000, 
and had resulted in the reduction of the 
State demand by 7 7 per cent, not taking 
into account the abolition of the agricul¬ 
tural Veros (imposts) 

As the term of the original settlement 
lapsed, the wOrk of re-settlcment was 
begun. Rates were ordered to be loweied 
iftiie occupants could not afford them, or 
raised if the yield or prices had risen since 
the original settlement, the rise in rates to 
be proportionate to the increase in profit. 
The terin of re-settlcment was to be 30 
years, nnless a shorter period was deemed 
advisable in specified cases. 

The re-setuement has made compara¬ 
tively little difierence in the revenue 
demanded by the State. • The occupants 
who are assessed at higher rates do not 
feel the rise, because agriculture has 
sidvMiced, on account of the Maharaja 


Sahib’s policy of building irrigation works 
and helping holders to sink wells, and as 
the result of his efforts to induce the 
cultivators to use improved methods 
and machinery, and of the spread of 
education. 

The success of the Maharaja-Gaekwar’s 
agricultural policy is shown by the fact 
ttet while before ms time Baroda subjects 
^eft their ancestral homes, now people from 
•other teriitones seek holdmgs in His 
Utghness’b State. Land that was formerly 
left fallow season after season until !t 
degenerated into waste areas and even 
considerable poitions of land that was 
considered totally unfit for cultivation 
have been brought under tillage. Flourish¬ 
ing villages with brick buddings loudly 
proclaim the prospeiity that has followed 
in the wake of the survey operations, and 
other agricultural and genetal reforms 

So far 1 have written of the survey and 
settlement of the Government land. It may 
be now stated that ills Highness created, 
in May, IbbO, a special Bureau to deal 
with land that had been alienated by his 
predecessors and their officials to various 
classes of persons, fot one reason or 
another These privileged classes offered 
great opposition, but gradually they were 
won over by His llighness's policy of buy¬ 
ing out their vested rights at a fair rate of 
compensation, and not summarily ousting 
them, as Maharaja Khande Rao had tried 
to do 

Before finishing examining the work 
done by the survey and settlement depart¬ 
ment I must emphasue that His Highness 
has not permitted his desire for uniformity 
to override hts good judgment and abol¬ 
ished various forms of tenure prevailing 
in Baroda in favour of the ryot wari system 
(of which 1 have wiitten), without regard 
to the eflect that such abohtion would 
hare. In many cases, he found that the 
people residing in parts of his state were in 
a backward stage of civilization, and 
would suffer great hat d ship if the new 
system were imposed upon tnem. He has, 
therefore, refused to alter the existing 
arrangements. 

Ill 

A year after the Survey and Settlement 
Department had been Created His Highness 
rdueved the Revenue Department of the 
audit work. By an order dated October 
7, the Huiur anditor was given the dignity 
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•of bead of a sraarate department and was 
made responsible for checking the accounts 
thronghout the State. 

The same day His Highness issued a 
memorandum emphasizing the fact that 
a Government, in order to be economical 
and ^et efficient, needed annually to fore* 
cast its tevenue and expenditure. In the 
following February detailed instructions 
were issued for framing up the Budget. 
The Budget for 1865-6 was the first state¬ 
ment of its kind that Baroda, in all its 
checqnered career, had ever seen. 

Outing this and succeeding years His 
Highness laboured strenuously to improve 
the system of accounting and auditing. He 
employed experts from British India to 
assist him. Drastic changes were made 
from time to time in the working and 
personnel of the depirtment, before it 
measured up to the stinlard that the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar had set for it. 

An instance may be cited to show the 
efficienev attained by the Audit Branch 
of the Department. Mr. Kilabliai Dalubh- 
ram, the Assistant Accountant General, 
detected, in 1896, an error in the accounts 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway involving serious loss to 
Baroda. The Railway Company, it was 
found, had given His Highness no share 
in the receipts for terminal charges. The 
Railway authorities admitted their mis¬ 
take, paid Rs. 120,000 arrears and pro- 
nused to remit Rs. 20,000 a year as 
Baroda’s share. 

The same official, in auditing the 
accounts of the Petlad-Cambay Rail way, 
constructed at the joint expense of Baroda 
and Cambay States, found that Rs. 40,000 
Bad been charged to Baroda instead of to 
Cambay, to which State the sum should 
have bmn debited. Considerable corres¬ 
pondence finally resulted in the Railway 
authorities admitting their error, and 
Baroda succeeded in recovering the amount 
from Cambay. 

The ability of the Finance Department 
to make satisfactory financial arrange¬ 
ments was demonstrated when, in 1899- 
1900, owing to large expenditure on 
famine operations and the small collections 
of revenue, it became necessary to borrow 
money. His Highness authorized his 
Accountant Generiu to negotiate a loan 
not exceeding Rs. 10,000,000. Steps were 
first taken to float the loan in India, but 
the Indian banks demanded interest at the 
879i-B 


rate of 6 per cent per aonnm. Finally 
money was obtained from London at 4 
per cent. Rs. 4,575,000 (£305,000) were 
borrowed for six months, and Rs. 2,325, 
000 (£153,000) for a year. In ISOO^Ol 
it became nccc<-sary to secure a farther 
loan of Rs. 2,975,000 for one year at 4 
per cent. A portiou of the loan which 
matured in July, 1902. was paid on the date 
on which it fell due by selling Government 
p iper to the value of Rs. 1,850,000 at Rs. 
97 4 net. 1 he bcilaiice was renewed for 
one year on the same terms as before. The 
whole loan was paid oQ by |uiie, 1903. 

For years past this department has had 
charge of all matters pertaining to audit, 
account, and finance, and has been in¬ 
dependent of the Revenue and other depart¬ 
ments. The Fadufi, to whom reference 
has been made, no longer interferes in 
financial affairs, but is the custodian of the 
State records. 

The department, ns now constituted, 
comprises ten branches, namely, (1) the 
Main Branch ; (2) the Civil Audit Branch; 
(3) the Military Audit Branch; (4) the 
Public Works Audit Branch; (5) the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways; 
(C; the Inspection Branch ; (7) the Local 
iloard Inspection Branch ; (8) the Compi¬ 
lation of Accounts Branch; {9) the 
Central Treasury; and (10) the Stamp 
Branch. 

The Main Branch disposes of all impor¬ 
tant matters involving questions bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the finances of 
the State. The Civil Audit Branch 
'‘xamiiies on the post audit system all 
vouchers except those pertaining to the 
Military or Public Works Department or 
State Railways, these vouchers being 
audited by the Military Audit Branch, the 
Public Works Audit Branch, and the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways, 
respectively. The Inspection Branch 
inspects the accounts of all departments 
except the Military and Public Works 
including Railways), by scrutinizing local 
accounts and taking stock of treasure. 
Similarly, the Loc^ Boards Insj^ctipn 
Branch examines the accounts of District 
and Local Boards and Municipalities. The 
accounts of the State are compiled from 
the daily s^ts received from the Central 
Treasuty' at Baroda, and from the monthly 
accounts received from the Divisional, Sub- 
Divisional and other Treasuries, by the 
Com^tion of Accounts Branch. The 
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Branch compUes the accounts of 
ft^te received by His Hiehness the 
Illtbaraja-Gaekwar from tributaries in 
KaWiawar, and the Mahi Kantha, Rewa 
' ]^antha, and Palanpur Agencies. Since 
1904 all statistical information concerning 
l^e State has been coUected and collated 
^ this Branch so that it could be issued 
in a sinele, hand<r volume instead of being 
available only in stray statements pre> 


pared withpnt any definite plan. The v^ork 
of the treasury am Stamp Branches does 
not call for explanation. 

The Inspection Branch deserves to be 
especially commended to the notice of the 
reader. His Highness has lavished his 
attention upon its working and personnel 
so that the State may have an efficient 
agency to check errors and abuses in its 
farthest corner. 


SHAKTI AND SHAKTA 
By Sir John Woodroffe. 
{Contimed from previous issue). 


E ach sect of worshippers has its own 
Tantras. In two articles in recent 
numbers of the Prabuddha Bh&rata 1 
have shortly referred to the Tantras of the 
ShaivasiddhSlnta, of the PancharStra 
Agariia and of the Northern Shaivaism of 
which the MSlinivijaya Tantra sets the 
type. The old fivefold division of wor¬ 
shippers was according to the Panchoptsana, 
Saura, GSnapatya Vaishnava, Shaiva, 
and Sh&kta whose MOIa Devatas were 
SQryya, Ganapati, Vishnu, Shiva, and Shakti 
respectively. At the present time the three- 
. fold division Vaishnava, Shaiva, Shikta, is 
of more practical importance as the other 
two sundve only to a limited extent today. 
In parts of Western India the worship of 
Ganesha is still popular and 1 believe some 
Sauras or traces of Sauras here and there 
exist especially in Sind. 

There are mentioned in the Tantras six 
Amn^yas. The Sammohana Tantra (Ch. v.) 
first explains POrvamn^ya, DakshinftmiiSya, 
Paschimkmnkya, UttaramiiSya, UrdhvkmnSya 
according to what is called DeshaparyySya. 
The sixth or lower and concealed face 
(Adhftmn&ya) is- that from which exudes 
poison (Vi^a). I believe no PujB of 
this is generally done but Shadanvaya 
SSmbhavas yeiy high S&dhakas at the door 
; of Liberation do N)^a with this sixth and 
concealed Face. It is said that 
Pailta Amn&ya is Sambhpgayoga. The 
Kishkaia aspect in Shaktikramais for Pttrva, 
T^puii; for Oaksto^ Saura Gftnap^ya 


and Vaishnava; for Paschchima, Raudra 
Bhairavas ; (or Uttara, UgrA, ApattSrini. In 
Shaivakrama the same aspect is for the 
first Sampatpradk and MHhesha ; for the 
second Aghora Kaiika and Vaishnava 
darshana ; for the third. Raudra, Bhairavas 
Shaivas ; for the fourth, Kuvera, Bhairava 
Saudarshaka; and for Drddhv&innSya, 
Arddhan^risha and Pranava. 

It also gives a classification of Tantras 
according to the AmnSyas as also special 
classifications such as the Tantras of the 
six AmnSyas according to Vatukamn&ya. As 
only one Text of the ^mmohana is available 
whilst I write it is not possible to speak with 
certainty of accuracy as regards all these 
details. 

Each of these divisions of worshippers 
have their own Tantras as also had the 
Jainas and Bauddhas. Different sects 
had their own particular subdivisions and 
Tantras of which there are various classi¬ 
fications according to Krknt&s, Deshapary- 
ySya, KtlaparyySya and so forth. ■ 

The Sammohana Tantra mentions 22 
different Agamas including Chin&gama (a 
Shkkta form),. PSshupata, (a -Saura form) 
PancharStra, (a Vaishnava form) K&pS- 
lika, Bhairava, Aghora, Jaina, Bauddha, each 
of which is said there to contain a certain 
number of Tantras and Upatantras. 

According to the Sammohana Tantra, 
the Tantras according to KUaparyylya are 
thefi 4 SfaSkta. Tantras, with 327 Upatantras, 

8 Y&mala^ 4 Dftmaras, 2 Kalpalaas and 
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several Samhitfts, Chudamanis (too) Arnavas, 
Purilnas, Upavedas, Kakshaputas, Vioiar* 
shinl and Chintimanis. The Shaiva class 
contains 32 Tantras with its own YSmalas, 
D&maras and so forth. The Vaishnava 
class contains 75 Tantras with the same in¬ 
cluding Kalpas and Upabodhas. The Saura 
class has 30 Tantras with its own Yamalas, 
Uddishas and other works. And the Gkna- 
patya class contains 50 Tantras with Upa- 
tantra,s, Kalpas and other Shfistras includmg 
one DSmara and one YSmala. The Bauddha 
class contains Kalpadrumas, Kimadhenus, 
Suktas, Kramas, Ambaras, PurSnas and 
other ShSstras. 

According to the KulSmava and Jnkna- 
dipaTantras there are seven AchSras of ivhich 
the first four, Vaidika, Vaishnava, Shaiva 
and Dakshina belong to Pashv&ch&ra, then 
comes VSma followed by Siddhknta in which 
gradual approach is made to KaulSchara 
the reputed highest. Elsewheie six and nine 
Achkras are spoken of and different kind of 
Bh&vas, Sabh&va VibhSva and DehabhSva 
and so forth which are referred to in Khava- 
chudamani. 

The main divisions here are Vedachara, 
Dakshinachara and Vamarhara Vedachara 
is not, it seems, Vaidikachara, that Ls, in the 
Shrauta sense, for the Shrauta Vaidikachara 
appears to be outside this sevenfold Tan- 
trik division of which Vedachara is the Tan- 
trik counterpart For it is said to be Tan- 
trik Upasana with Vaidik rites and mantras, 
and Agnl as Devata. As a speculation we 
may suggest that this Achara was for those 
not Adhikari for what is called the Shrauta 
Vaidikachara. I have been told that in this 
Achara there is no division of Dakshina and 
Vama names of differing SAdhana given 
later by the Acharyyas. The second and 
third belong to and lead up to the completed 
Dakshinachara. This is PashiAchara. Va- 
machAra commences the other mode of 
worship leading up to the completed Kaula 
and leading h^ond to the KaiilAvadhlita, 
Avadhflta, and Divya. Here we reach the 
region which is beyond all Acharas which 
is known as Svechchhachara. All that those 
belonging to this state do or toudi is pure. 
In and alter VamAchAra there is eating 
and _ drinking in and as part of worship 
and it nay be (though not necessarily so) 
Maithuna. After the Pashu there is the 
Vila and then the Divya. Pashu is the 


starting point, Vira is on the way and Divya 
is the goal. Each of the sects has a Dakshina 
and Vama division, it is cominonly thought 
that this is peculiar to ShAktas: but this is 
not so. Thus there are VAma (^nimatyas 
and Vaishnavas and so forth. Again VAma- 
chAra is itself divided again into a right and 
left side. In the former wine is taken in a 
cup of stone or other substance and worship 
is with the SvakiyA Shakti or Sadhakat 
own wife; in the latter and more ad¬ 
vanced stage drinking is done from a skull 
and worship may be with I'arastii that is 
some other ShaktL In the case however 
of some sects who belong to the VamAchAra 
division whilst there is meat and wine there 
IS no Shakti for the members are chaste 
(BrahmachArl) So far as 1 can ascertain 
these sects which ate mentioned later seem 
to belong to the Shaiva as opposed to the 
SliAkta group. 

The Tantrik Sangraha called ShAktB- 
nanda Taranginl by BrahmAnanda SvAmi 
says (Ch. 2 ) that Agama is both SadAgama 
and AsadAgama and that the former alone is 
Agama according to the primary meaning 
of the word (SadAgama eva agamashab- 
dasya mukhyatvAt). He then says that 
Shiva in the Agama SamhitA condemns the 
AsadAgama saying ‘'Oh Deveshi, men in the 
Kali ^e are generally of a Kajasik and 
Tamasik disposition and being addicted to 
foi bidden ways deceive many others. Oh 
Sureshvari, those ivho tti disregard of their 
Vamdshiama D/iarma offer to us flesh 
blood and wine become Bhatas, Pretas, and 
BrahmarAkshasas”, that is various forms of 
evil spirits. This prohibits such worship 
as IS op)>osed to VamAshramadharma. It 
is said however by the VAmAcharls who 
take consecrated wine and flesh as a Yajna 
not to cover their case. 

It IS not uncommonly thought that 
VAmAchara is that AchAra into which VAnA 
or women enters. This is true only to a 
certain extent: that is, it is a true defini¬ 
tion of those SAdhakas who do worship with 
Shakti according to VAmAclAra rites. But 
it is incorrect in so far as there are wor¬ 
shippers of the VAmAchara division who are 
chaste (BrahmachArl). Vam&chAra means 
literally '‘left" way not "left handed" in the 
English sense which means what is bad. 
/Vs the name is given to these SAdhakas by 
themselves it is not likely that they would 
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adopt a title which condemns them. What 
thep mean is that this Achiira is the opp^ 
site of DakshinSchSra. Philosophically it is 
more monistic It is said that even in the 
highest Siddhi of a DakshinSchSii "there is 
always some One above him," but the fruit 
of VamSch&ia and its subsequent and highest 
stages IS that the SSdhaka "becomes the 
Emperor Himself”, The Bh&va differs, and 
the power of its method compared with 
JDalcshinarliSra is said to be that betiveen 
milk and wine. 

Moreover it is to be noted tliat the Devi 
whom thq; worship is on the left of Shiva. 
In VftmSlchara we find KapSlikas, KSlS- 
mukhas, P9shupatas, lihandikeras, Digam- 
baras, Aghoras, followeis of CInii9ch9ra and 
Kaulas generally who are initiated. In 
some rases, as in that of the advanced divi¬ 
sion of Kaulas, worship is with all five 
Tattvas (Panchatattva). In some cases 
there is Brahmacharya as in the case of 
Aghora and P&shupata though these drink 
wine and eat flesh food. Some Vam9ch&ris, I 
am informed, never cease to be chaste (Brah- 
macliftrl), such as Oghada Sadhus, wor¬ 
shippers of Batuka Bliairava, Kanth 9 dh 9 ri 
and followers of the Nathas, such as Gorak- 
shanUha, Sitanatha and Matsyendran&tha. 
In Nllakrama there is no Maitkuna. In 
some sects there are differing practices. 
Thus I am told amongst Uie Kalamukhas 
the K&laviras only worship Kum&iis up to 
the age of nine whereas the KSmamohanas 
worship with adult Shaktis. 

Some advanced members of this (in its 
general sense) V&m&chAra division do not, I 
am informed, even take wine and meat. It 
is said that the great Varaftchaii Sadluka 
Raja Krishnachandra of Nadia, Upasaka 
of the Chhinnamasta Mflrti did not took 
wine. Such and similar Sadhakas had 
passed beyond the preliminary stage of 
VBmadiara. As regards Sadhakas generally 
it is well to remember what the Maba- 
kala Samhita the great Shastra of the 
Madhyasta Kaulas says in the nth Ullasa 
called Sharira yoga kathanam “ S o m e 
Kaulas there are who seek the good of this 
world (aihikBrthadhritatmanah). So also the 
Vaidikas enjoy what is heie (aihikBrtham 
kBmayante) (as do, I may interpose, the vast 
bulk of present humanity) and are not seek¬ 
ers of libation (amrite ratim oa kurwanti) 
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Only by NishkamasadhauB is liberation 
attained." 

The Panchatattva are either real (Pra- 
tyaksha) (“idealising" statements^ to the 
contrary are when not due to Ignorance, 
fal.se), substitutional (Anukalpa) and esoteric 
(Divyatattva). As regards the second, even 
a vegetarian would not object to “meat” 
which is in fact ginger, nor the abstainer to 
"wine’’ which is cocoanut water in a bell- 
metal vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattva 
they aie not material articles or practices 
but the symbols for Yogic processes. Again 
some notions and practices are more 
moderate and othcis extreme. The account 
given 111 the Mahanitvana of the Bhairavl 
aud Tattva Chakras may be compared 
with some more unrestrained practice; 
and the former again may be con¬ 
trasted ivilh a modern Chakra described 
in the 13 th Chapter of the Life of Uejoy 
Krishna Gosvami by Jagadbandu Maitra. 
Theie a Tantrika Siddha formed a Chakra 
at which the Gosvami was present. The 
latter says that all who were there felt as 
if the Shakti was their own Mother who had 
borne them and the DcvalBs whom the Cha- 
kreshvara invoked appeared in the circle to 
accept the offeiings. Whether this is accept¬ 
ed as a fact or not it is obvious that it 
was intended to describe a Chakra of a 
different kind from that of which we 
have more commonly heard. There are 
some practices which are not correctly under¬ 
stood ; there are some principles which the 
bulk of men will not understand ; for to so 
understand there must be besides knowledge 
that undeflnable Bhava, the possession of 
which carries ivith it the explanation which 
no wotds can give There are expressions 
which do not bear their surface meaning. 
Gomangsa bakshana is not “beef eating" but 
putting the tongue in the root of the throat. 
What some translate as “Ravishing the 
widow” does not mean a woman but refers 
to a process in Kundali Yoga and so forth. 
Lastly and this is important, a distinction 
is seldom if ever made between Shastric 
principles and actual practice, nor is count 
taken of the conditions properly governing 
the worship and its abuse. It is easy to 
understand that if Hinduism has in general 
degenerated, there has been a fall here. It is 
however a mistake to suppose that the sole 
object of these rites is enjoyment. It is not 
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morai of alt this is that it is better to know 
the facts than to make erroneous generaliza- 
tiOBS, 

There are said to be thri» Kr&ntas or 
geographical divisions of India df which 
roughly speaking the North-Eastern portion 
is Vishnukrinta, the North-Western Ratha- 
kr&nta and the remaining and Southern 
portion Is Ashvakr&nta. According to the 
ShSktamangala and Mahasiddhas3ra Tantrds 
VishnukrSr.ta (which includes Bengal) extends 
fromtheVindhya range to Chattala or Chitta¬ 
gong. From Vindhya to Thibet and China is 
Rathakr&nta. There is then some difference 
between these two Tantras as to the position 
of Ashvakr&nta. According to the first this 
last Krftnta extends from the Vindhya to 
the sea which perhaps includes the rest of 
India and countries up to Persia. According 
to the Mahtsiddhasira Tantra it extends 
from the KaratpyS River to a point which 
cannot be identified with certainty in the 
text cited but which may be Java. To each 
of these 64 Tantras have been assigned. 
One of the questions awaiting sdution is 
whether the Tantras of these three geogra¬ 
phical divisions are marked by doctrinal 
and ritual peculiarities and if so what they 
are. This subject has been referred to in 
the first volume of the “Principles of Tantra" 
wherein a list of Tantras is given. 

In the ShBkta division there are four 
Samprad&yas namely Kerala, Kashmlra, 
Gauda and Vil&sa in each of which there 
is both outer and inner worship, The Sam- 
mohana Tantra gives these four Sampra¬ 
d&yas, also the number of Tantras not only 
in the first three Samprad&yas but in China 
and DrSvida. I have been informed that 
out of 56 Desha (which included beside 
Hunas, places outside India, such as China, 
Mah&cliina, Bhota, Singhala), 18 follow Gauda 
extending from Nep&la to Kalinga and 19 
follow Kerala extending from Vindhy&chala 
to the Southern Sea, the remaining countries 
forming part of the Kashmlra Desha ; and 
tlwt in each 8 amprad&ya there are Faddha- 
tissuch as Shuddha, Gupta, Ugra. There 
is variance in Devat&s and Rituals some of 
which.are explained in the T&rasukta and 
^aktisangama Tantra. 

. There are also various Matas such as 
Ktdi Mata i^bich is called Vir&danuttara' of 
wbich tile DevktK is KittrH&di Mato 


of the two of which Tkri is Tfoyatt that is 
Nilasarasvat!. Certain Deshas ate. calkd 
Kadi, HIdi, Ka-hadi Deshas and each -Mata 
has several Amn&yas. It is said that the 
Hangsatkra MahavidyS is the Soiym^it 
Lady of Yoga whom Jainas call Fadmsihndl,. 
Shaktas Shakti, Bauddhas Tar&, Cblnst Sld^:. 
hakas Mahogra and Kaulas Chakieshvaii' 
The Kadis call her Kali, the H&dis Shfi^r'' 
sundari and the Kadi-H&dis Hangsa. 
forthcoming volume of “Tantrik Texts”:U 
contains that portion of the Tantraraja which: 
belongs to Kadi Matam, 

Gauda Sampradaya considers Kldi the 
highest Mata, whilst Kashmira and Ker ala ' 
worship Tripura and Tara. Possibly there 
may have been originally Deshas whi^ 
were the exclusive seats of specific schools 
of Tantra but later and at present so far as 
they exist this cannot be said. In each of 
tlie Deshas didereut Sampradayas may be 
found though doubtless at particular places 
as in Bengal particular sects may be pre¬ 
dominant. 

In my opinion it is not yet possible to 
present with both accuracy and complete¬ 
ness the doctrine and practice of any parti¬ 
cular Tantrik School and to indicate wherein 
it differs from other Schools. It is not 
possible at present to say fully precisely who 
the original Sliaktas were, the nature of thdr 
sub-divisions and of their relation to or dis¬ 
tinction from some of the Sbaiva group. 
Thus the Kaulas are generally in Bengal in¬ 
cluded in the Brahmajnani Shakta group but 
the Sammohana in one passage already cited 
mentions Kaula and Shakta separately. Pos¬ 
sibly it is there meant to distinguish ordinary 
Shaktas from the special group called Kaula 
Sli&ktas. In Kashmir some Kaulas, 1 believ^ 
call themselves Shaivas. For an answer to 
these and other questions we must await a ^ 
further examination of the texts. At present 
I am doing Paiigkoddhara not in the expeie- 
tation that I can wholly clear away the mud , 
and weeds but with a desire to make a bugin- 
ning which others may complete. 

He who has not understood Tantra Sktifra ; 
has not understood what "Hinduism** is sis 
it exists today. The subject is an impo rtan t 
part of Indian culture and thetofi^ worth 
study by the duly qualified. What I have 
said sheiM.be sofificimt .to:WarnJhe jghdpipt 
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waking rash generalizations. At pre- 
' ^Pl^iye can say that be who worships the 
,';p[antiiB and Yantra of Shakti is a Sh&kta 
/'Isid that there were several Satnprad&yas of 
, < these worshippers. What we can and shonld 
. first do is to study the Shftkta Darshana 
as it exists to day working back fronn the 
known to the unknown. What 1 am about 
to describe is the Shftkta faith as it exists 
today that is Sbaktivftda not as something 
entirely new but as the development and 
amalgamation of the various cults which 
were its ancestors. 

Summarising Shftkta doctrine we may 
first affirm that it is Advaitav&da or 
Monism. This we might expect seeing 
that it flourished in Bengal which as the 
old Gauda Desha is the Guru both of 
Advaitavftda and of Tantra Shftstra. From 
Gauda came GaudapSd&ch&ryya, Madhu- 
sftdana 'Sarasvati author of the great 
Advaitasiddhi, Ramchandratirthabhftratl, 
Chitsukhftchftryya and others. There seems 
to me to be a strong disposition in the 
Brahmaparftyana Bengali temperament to* 
wards Advaitav&da. For all Advaitins the 
Shftkta Agama and Advaita Shaivl^ama 
mnst be the highest form of worship. A 
detailed account of the Advaita teachings 
of the Shftktas is a matter of great complex¬ 
ity and of a highly esoteric character beyond 
the scope of this paper. I may here note 
fiiat the Shftkta Tantras speak of 94 Tattvas 
made up of 10, 12 and 16 Kal&s of Fire, Sun 
and Moon aspects of Kftmakalft respectively ; 
and 19 of Sadftshiva, 6 of Ishvara, 10 each 
of Rudra, Vishnu and BrahmS. The 51 
kalis or Mfttrik&s which are the 
SfikshmarQpa of the $1 letters (Varna) 
ate a portion of these 94. These are the 51 
amis of Kundali from Bindu to Shrlmfttrlkot^ 
patti Sundarl. These are all worship¬ 
ped in the wine jar by those Sb&ktas who 
take wine. The Shftstras also set out the 
36 Tattvas which are common to Shftktas 
and Shaivas; the five KalSs which are 
Simftnya of the Tattvas namely Nivritti, 
FratikithS, Vidyft, Shftntft, ShftntyatitS, and 
the Shadadhvas namely, kalft, Tattva, Bhu- 
vana, Varna, Fada, and Mantra. 

- To pass to more popular matters, 
a beautiful and. tender concept of the 
Shftktas is the McthtrhoeA of Cod, that is 
God as Shakti or the Power which product 
f Inidittaina and witbdrftu^tfae't^ Thia 


is the thought of a worshipper., Though the 
Sammohana Tantra gives high place to 
Shangkara as conqueror of Buddhism, (speak¬ 
ing of him as a manifestation of Shiva and 
identifying his five disciples with the five 
Mahftpretas), the Agamas as Shftstras 
of worship do not teach Mftyftvftda as 
set forth according to Shangkaras tran-' 
scendental method. Mftyft to the 
Sh&kta worshipper is not an unconscious 
sbmething not real not unreal not real- 
unreal which is associated with Brahman 
in its Ishvara aspect though it is not 
Brahman. Brahman is never associated with 
anything but Itself. M&yft to the Shftkta is 
Shakti; Shakti veiling Herself as Conscious¬ 
ness, but which as being Shakti is Conscious¬ 
ness. To the Shftkta all that be sees is the 
Mother. All is Consciousness. This is the 
standpoint of Sftdhanft. The Advaitins of 
Shangkara’s School claim that their doctrine 
is given from the standpoint of Siddbi. I will 
not argue this question here. When Siddhi is 
obtained there will be no a^ument. Until 
that event Man is it is, admitted, subject to 
M&yft and must think and act according to 
the forms which it imposes on him. it is 
more important after all to realise in fact the 
universal presence of the Divine Conscious¬ 
ness than to attempt to explain it in philoso¬ 
phical terms. 

The Divine Mother first appears in and 
as Her worshipper's earthly mother, then as 
his wife; thirdly as K&likft, She reveals 
Herself in old age, disease and death. It is 
She who manifests, and not without a 
purpose, in the vast outpouring of Sangh&ra 
Shakti which is witness^ in the great world- 
confiict of to-day. The terrible beauty of such 
forms is not understood. And so we get the 
recent utterance of a Missionary Professor 
at Madras who being moved to horror at 
the sight of (I think) the Cb&mundftmftrti 
called the Devi a "She-Devil". Lastly she 
takes to Herself the dead body in the fierce 
tongues of flame-which light the funeral pyre. 

The Monist is naturally unsectarian and 
so the Sh&kta faith as held by those who 
understand it is frte from a Harrow seOanan 
sfirit. 

Nextly it, like the other Agamas, makes 
provision for aU autes and ioti seres. 
Whatever be the true doctrine of the 
Vaidikas their practice is in fact marked by 
ekchinlveness. Thus they mci^udh yrotnen jum.< 
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Shftdras. It is easy to understand why the 
so-called Anftryya Sampradftyas did not do 
so. A gl«ioas featnre of the Shakta faith is 
the hontmt which it pays to wotnan. And 
this is natural for those who worship 
the Great Mother whose representative 
(Vigraha) all earthly women are. Striyo 
devah striyah pAnah. '‘Women aie Devas ; 
women are life itsdf,” as an old Hymn in 
the Sarvollftsa has it. It is because wom^n 
is a Vigraha of the Amb& Devi, Her likeness 
in flesh and hlood that the Shftkta Tantras 
enjoin the honour and worship of women 
and girls (Kum&ris), and forbade all harm to 
them such as the Sati rite enjoining that not 
even a female animal is to be sacrificed. 
With the same solicitude fni woiti^ii the 
Mah&nirvftna enjoins the education of 
daughters before their mariiagc. It is the 
Shftkta Tantras again which allow of women 
being Guru, a reverence which the West has 
not yet given them. Initiation by a Mother 
bears eiglitfold fruit. Indeed to the en¬ 
lightened Shftkta the whole univer.se is Strl 
or Shakti. “Aham Stri” as the Advaitabhftva 
Upanishad says A high woiship therefore 
which can be offered to the Mother today is 
to get rid of abuses which have neither the 
authority of ancient Shftstra, nor of modern 
social science and to honour, cherish, educate 
and advance women. i Shakti, Strij’o 
devah striyah pAnah. Gautamlya Tantra 
says Sarvavarnftdhikftrashcha nftrinftm yog- 
yam evacha and the Mahftnirvftna says that 
the low Kaula who refuses to initiate a 
Chandi.la or Yavana or a woman out of 
disrespect goes the downward path. No one is 
excluded from anything except on the 
grounds of a leal and nut artificial or 
imagined incompetency. 

isn American Orientalist critic, in speak¬ 
ing of “the worthlessness of Tantrik philo¬ 
sophy", says that it is "Religious Femimsm 
run wad'*, adding : ‘'What is all this but the 
femimsathn of orthodox Vedftnta f It is a 
doctrine for suffragette Monists : the dogma 
unsupported by any evidence that t^ female 
pri^ple antedates €uid includes the male 
principle, and that this female principle is 
supreme Divinity." The “worthlessness" 
of the Tantrik philosophy is a personal 
opinion on which nothing need be said, the 
more particulariy that Orientalists who, with. 
inanlScient knowledge, have already com¬ 
mitted themselves to this view ate not likdy 


to easily abandon it. The ptesent criticism, 
however, in disclosing the grounds on which 
it is based, has shown that they are with¬ 
out worth. Were it not for such ignorant 
notions it would be unnecessary to say that 
the Shftktft Sftdhaka does not believe that 
there is a Woman suffragette or other¬ 
wise, in the sky, surrounded by the 
members of .some celestial feminist 
association who rules tlie male mem¬ 
bers of the universe. As the YftmaUi 
says for the benefit of the ignorant 
"n^am yoshit nacha pumftii na shandah na 
jad^i smritah.” Nor is his doctrine 
concerned with the theories of the American 
I’rofessor I.£ster Ward and others as to the 
alleged pre eminence of the female principle. 
We are not here dealing with questions of 
science or sociology. It is a common fault 
of Western criticism that it gives material 
interpretations of Indian .Scripture, and so 
misunderstands it. The Shftkta doctrine is 
concerned with those Spiritual Principles 
which exist before and are the origin of both 
men and women. Whether in the appearance 
of the animal species the female "antedates’* 
the male is a question with which it is not 
concerned. Nor does it say that the' female 
principle" is the supreme Divinity. Shiva 
the “male" is co-eqnal with %ivft the 
“female," for both are one and the same. 
An Orientalist might have remembered that, 
in the Sftngkhya, Frakriti is spoken of as 
“female,” and Purusha as “male". And in 
Vedftnta, Mayft and Devi are of the feminine 
gender. Shakti is not a male nor a female 
“person," nor a male nor a female “principle," 
in the sense in which sociology, which is 
concerned with gross matter, uses those 
terms. Shakti is symbolically “female" 

because it is the productive principle. 
Shiva in so far as He represents the Chit 
aspect is actioniess (Nishkriya), though 
the two are inseparably associated eten in 
creation. The Supreme is the attributeless 
(Nirguna) Shiva, or the neuter Brahnpan 
which is neither “male" nor “female". With 
such mistaken general views of the doctrine, 
it was not likely that its more subtle aspects 
by way of relation to Shangkara’s Mftyftvftda 
or the Sftngkhya Darshana should ba appre¬ 
ciated. The doctrine of Shakti has no more to 
do with “Feminism" than it has to do with“old 
age pensions" or any other sociological move 
ment of the day. This is a good instance of 
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tlkOM iqtpanntly "smart” and cocksure judg¬ 
ments which Orientalists and others pass on 
^iogs Indian, The errors would be less 
ridiculous if they were on occasions more 
modest as regards their claims to know and 
understand. What is still more important, 
they would not probably in such case give 
unnecessary ground for offence. 

The characteristic feature of Shikta- 
dharma are thus its Monism ; its concept of 
the Motherhood of God; its unsectarian spirit 
and provision for ShQdras and women, to the 
latter of whom it renders high honour recog¬ 
nizing that they may be even Guius ; and 
lastly its S&dhana skilfully designed to real¬ 
ise its teachings. 

As I have pointed out on many an occa¬ 
sion this question of SidhattH is of the high¬ 
est importance >ind has been in recent times 
much overlooked. It is that which moie 
than anything else jgives value to the Agama 
or Tantra Sh&stra Mere talk about religion 
is only an intellectual exercise. Of what use 
are grand phrases about Atm& on the lips of 
those who hate and iniure one another and 
will not help the poor. Religion is kindness. 
Religion again is a practical activity. Mind 
and body must be trained. There is a spiri¬ 
tual as well as a mental and physical gym¬ 
nastic. According to Sli&kta doctrine each 
man and woman contains within himself and 
herself a vast latent magazine of Power or 
Shakti, a term which comes from the root 
"Shak” to be able, to have force to do, to 
act They are each Shakti and nothing hut 
Shakti, for the Svartlpa of Shakti is Con¬ 
sciousness and mind and body are Shakti. 
The problem then is how to raise and 
vivify Shakti. This is tlie work of S&dhan& 
in the Religion of Power. The Agama 
is a practical philosophy and as a Bengali 
friend of mine Professor Pramathanath 
Mukhopkdh)Aya has well put it what the 
intelldbtual world wants today is the sort 
of philosophy which not merely argues but 
experiments. This is Kiqft. The form whicli 
Sidhank takes necessarily varies according to 
fiiith, temper^ent and capacity. Thus 
amonpt Christians the Catholic Church like 
Hinduism has a full and potent ^dhanft in 
its Sacraments (Sangsk&ra), temple (Church) 
and private worslup (Pujfi, U(Asan&) with 
Upai(Mra“beU, light and incense” ((Aanta, 
DIpa, Dhtlpa), Imi^ or Pratimh (hmee it 
has been called idolatrous), devothmad rites 


such as Novenas and the like, (Vrata) the 
threefold Angelus at mom, noon and evening 
(Sandhyk), rosary (Japa), the wearing of 
Kavachas (Scapulars Medals, Agnus Dei), 
pilgrimage (Tirtha), fasting, abstinence and 
mortification (Tapas), renunciation (San- 
nyftsa), meditation (Dhykna), ending in the 
union of mystical theology (Sam&dhi) and so 
forth. There are other smaller details such for 
instance as Shknti ahhisheka (Aspetges) into 
w’hich I need not enter here. I may however 
mention the Spiritual Director who occupies 
the place of the Guru, the worship (Hyper- 
dulia) of the Virgin-Mother which made 
SiAmi Vivekftnanda call the Italian Catholics 
Sh&ktas, and the use of wine (Madya) and 
bread (corresponding to Mudift) in the 
Eucharist or Communion Service. Whilst 
however the Blessed Viigiii evokes devotion 
as waim as that which is here paid to Devi, 
she is not Devi for she is not God but a 
creature selected as the vehicle of His incar 
nation (Avatkra). In the Eucharist the 
bread and wine are the body and blood of 
Christ appearing under the foim or '‘acci¬ 
dents'' of those material substances , so also 
TkA IS Dravamayi that is the "Saviour in 
liquid form” In the Catholic Church,(though 
the early practice was otherwise,) the laity no 
longer take wme but bread only, the officiat¬ 
ing priesr consuming both. Whilst however 
the outward forms in this case are similar the 
inner meaning is difierent. Those however 
who contend that eating and drinking are 
inconsistent with the ''dignity” of worship 
may be reminded of Tertullian’s saying that 
Christ instituted His great sacrament at a 
meal. These notions are those of the dualist 
with all his distinctions. For the Advaitin 
every iunction and act may be made aYajna. 
Agape or ' Love Feasts”, a kind of 
Chakra, were held in early times and discon¬ 
tinued as orthodox practice on account of 
ahuses to which they led though they are said 
still to exist in some of the smaller Christian 
sects of the day. There are other points 
of ritual which are peculiar to the 'Tantra 
Shastra and of whidi there is no counterpart 
in the Catholic ritual such as Nyksa and 
Yantra. Mantra exists in the form of prayer 
and as formulae of consecration but othe^ 
wise the subject is conedved of difieiently 
here. There are certain gestures (Mudrt) 
made in the ritual as when consecrating, bless¬ 
ing, and to forth but th^ ate not to nuinep* 
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ous or prominent as thciy are here. 1 may 
some day more fully develop these interest¬ 
ing analogies hut what 1 have said is for the 
present sufficient to establish the numerous 
similarities which exist between the Catholic 
and Indian Tantric ritual. Because of these 
facts the “reformed" Christian sects have 
charged the Catholic Church with “Pagan¬ 
ism". It is in fact the inheritor of very an¬ 
cient practices but is not necessarily the worse 
ffir that The Hindu finds his S&dhan& in the 
Tantras of the Agama in forms which his 
race has evolved. In the abstract there is no 
reason why his race should not modify thc.se 
forms of S&dhana or evolve new ones. But 
the point is that it must have some form of 
S&dhan&. Any system to be fruitful must 
experiment to gain experience. It is because 
of its powerful sacraments and disciplines 
that in the West the Catholic Church has 
survived to this day holding firm upon its 
“Rock” amid the dissolving sects born 
of what is called the “Reform.” It is 
like to exist when these as presently existing 
sects will have disappeared. All things 
survive by virtue of the truth in them. The 
particular truth to which I here refer is 
that a faith cannot be maintained by mere 
hymn-singing and pious addresses. For this 
reason too Hinduism has survived. 

This is not to say that either of these will, 
as presently existing forms, continue until the 
end of time. The so-called Reformed or Pro¬ 
testant sects, whether of West or East, are, 
when viewed in relation to man in general, 
the imperfect expression of a truth misunder¬ 
stood and misapplied namely that the higher 
man spiritually ascends the less dependent is 
he on form. The mistake which such sects 
make is to look at the matter from one side 
only and to suppose that all men are alike in 
their requirements. The Agama is guilty 
of no such error. It offers form in all its 
fullness and richness to those below the stage 
of Yoga at which point man reaches what the 
Kulftrnava Tantra calls the Varna and 
Ashrama of Light fjyotirvamftshraml) and 
gradually releases himself from all form that 
he may unite his self with the Formless One. 
I do not know which most to admire—the 
colossal affirmations of Indian doctrine or 
the. ivondrous variety of the differing discip¬ 
lines which it prescribes for their realisation 
in fact 

The Buddhists called Brabmanisiti 
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Shllavrataputmarshar. is a system 

believing 'in the efficacy of ritual acts. 
And so it is and so at length was Buddhism, 
when passing through Mahayftna {t ended tip 
with the full Tantrik S 9 dhanft t>f the Vajra- 
ykna School. There are human tendencies 
which cannot be suppressed. HindbisiiO will 
however disappear if and when Sftdhanfl 
(whatever be its form) ceases ; for that wOi 
be the day on which it will no Idn^r be; 
something real but the mere subject of p|d« 
lo.sophical and historical talk. Apart iDf^ ^ 
its great doctrine of Shakti the main signlS- 1 
canceof the Sh&kta Tantra Shkstra lies In . 
this that it affirms the principle of the necessi- - 
tyofS&dhani and claims to afford a wmsw 
available to all of whatever cg^te and of 
either sex whereby the teachings of Vedanta 
may be practically realised. 

But do not take any statement from 
any one, myself included, blindly, without 
examining and testing it. I am only concerned 
to state the facts as 1 know them. It is man's ’ 
prerogative to think. The Sanskrit word fbr 
“man” comes from the root “to think", Those 
of you here who are Sh 3 ktas may be pleased 
at what 1 have said about your faith. It 
must not however be supposed that a 
doctrine is necessarily true simply because 
it is old. There are some hoary errors. 
As fur .science its conclusions shilt 
from year to year. Recent discoveries have 
so abated its pride that it has considerably 
ceased to give itself those pontifical airs 
which formerly annoyed some of us. Most 
will feel that if they are to bow to any Master 
it should be to a spiritual one. A few will 
think that th^ can safely walk alone, Phi¬ 
losophy again is one of the noblest of life’s 
pursuits but here too we must examine to 
see whether what is proposed for our accep¬ 
tance is well-founded. The maxim is current 
that there is nothing so ab.surd but that it 
has been held by some philosopher or . 
another. We must each ourselves judge and 
choose and if honest, none can blame our 
choice. We must put all to the test. Re- . 
collect the words of your ShrutI—^“Manta- . 
vyah, shrotavyah”—“listen, ponder aiid dis¬ 
cuss ;* for as Manu says ‘'VastarkenSnuun- 
dhatte sa dharmam veda, netarah"—“He who 
by discussion investigates, he knows Dharnia 
and none other." Ultimately there is experi¬ 
ence alone which in Shftkta speech is SSham 
—am Her.” ; 
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R \ILWAYS, AND INDIANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS 


the important lines situated in 
II British India, nr in which the 
Government oi India is interested, 
three (the North-Western, Eastern-Bens';! I, 
and Oudh and Rohilkhand) are owned and 
worked by the State ; dght (B.I. Ry, Great 
Indian Peninsula, B. B & C. I., Madras 
and Southern Marhatta, Assam-Bengat 
Ry., B. N. Ry, South Indian, Burma) are 
owned by .the State, but worked on its 
belmtf by companies emoying a guarantee 


and vans of other descriptions are not int 
the general passengers. 

The number ol lower class carriages is 
1387 only, whereas the number of i & II 
classes is 28S, i.c, the proportion of lower 
classes to higher is 5 to 1. But the pro¬ 
portion of Third and Inter class passengers 
to the higher two classes is 100 to 1, the 
respective numbers being 3,78,16,900 and 
3,66,300. The E. I. Ry. Company gets 
from the pjssengers travelling in the lower 
classes ten times the sum they get 


important Railways (the Bengal North¬ 
western, Rohilkand-Kuniaon and Southern 
Punjab) and many less important are the 
property of private companies, some being 
worked by owning companies and some 
by the State or the Companies that work 
State-owned systems; several minor lines 
are the properties of District Boards or en- 
jiw a guarantee of interest of such boards. 
The Government of India exercises iu res- 
pect of all Railways in British India (as 
well as the Native States) certain general 
powers" {Administration Report o/ Rail- 
wavs in India lor 191G-16,|pagc 48). 

The gross earnings oi the Railways in 
India for the year 1915-16 were 60 crorcs 
and 42 lakhs. Let ns sec what portion 
ot it, was contributed by the people 
of the soil who generally travel in the 
Intermediate and third classes. The 

{ lerccntagc of the Indian people travel¬ 
ing in the First and Second classes is 
very small. The poor passengers, who 
are hurdled and thrust together into 
any truck with wheels, pay the bulk of the 
earnings which the Railway Companies 
get. Of the sum of 60 crores and 42 lakhs 
Third and Inter Class passengers paid 
about one-third, i e, 19 crores 17 lakhs; 
The higher class passengers contributed 
only a crore and 60 lakhs. These are the 
incomes from the sale of tickets only. 

Let us take the example of the Bast 
Indian Railway. Tlie number of vehicles 
is 2310, of whidi 288 are First and Second 
class and reserved carriages, 1387 car¬ 
riages (Inter and third class) are to carry 
the poor people. The other 685 carriages 


from the h'ghcr class passengers. 

Education of the children of Railway 
servants and tlie Government aid and 
Railway grant.— 

The totrfl number of schools in India 
belonging to tlK Railway companies was 
only 266, ol which 101 were for European 
children and 163 for Indian children. These 
schools included the workshops where only 
technical education was imparted bene¬ 
fiting the apprentices and workmen. The 
total number of school-children boA Euro¬ 
pean and Indian was 11,232 of which ^77 
were Europeans and 7148 were Indiims. 
Besides this there are 10,474 apprentices 
aud workmen ; but in this department of 
teaching the number of Indian workers 
exceeds moic than three times that of 
European which is only 325. 

Mow let us see what percentage of In¬ 
dians in the Railway Department get the 
benefit of tins Education The number of 
Indian Railway servants in the year 1915- 
16 was 6,08,895 and that ol the European 
and Aiiglo-lndinns was 17,685, thepropor^ 
tioii was 33 to one. The benefit of edu¬ 
cation was derived by only 17297 Indians 
though the number of Indian workers was 
so large. But happily for the Buroj^n 
children the arran^ment was quite differ¬ 
ent. Though only 17,685 European and 
Eurasian workers work, 4402 students of 
that community get thrir education from 
Government grant and Railway aid I 

The total Government grsmt for these 
Railway Schools was Rs. 1,43,752 duripg 
the year 1915-16. Ri. 1,05,753 were spent 
for Buropeau schools where 4077 cbiiareo 
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and 826 apprentices get tlieiredncation; 
but for 7148 Indian children and 10149 
apprentices (total 17,297 stndents) Ks. 
38,000 were onlj alloted. Government 
spends Ks. 2 for each Indian student, 
whereas Rs. 24are spent for each European 
child! 

Government granted Ks. 20371 for 
10 European schools in the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway where only 508 students 
get their education, and Ks. 8974 wefc 
granted to 19 Indian schools where 
about 1300 students, both school 
children and apprentices, read and 
work. The ^B. B. 8^. 1. Railway schools 
number 26 only, of ^ich 13 arc fur Euro¬ 
pean children and they get Ks. 7664, 
whereas the 12 schools for Indian children 
get Rs 2290. The Government granted no 
aid to any school in the E. B. Ry., and 
there is no school tor Europeans and this 
is the only Ky. which do not maintain 
schools for European children. The G. I 
P. Ry. has no scnools ior Indians, but it 
maintains 8 schools exclusively for Euro¬ 
peans and the Government is munificent 
in charity and pays Rs. 11,207. The 


m 

Government grant for 19 European schools 
in the Madras and Southern Marhatta 
Railway, where only 809 children got their 
education, was Ks. 12,695 and onfy a sum 
ofKs. 1393 was granted to5 Indian Schools. 
The N. W. Ry. maintains 2 European and 
26 Indian schools. The Government did 
not render any help to tlie Indian schools 
but a grant of Rs. 4446 was made to 
2 European schools only The South In¬ 
dian Ky., maintained 7 European schools 
and a grant of Rs. 4820 was made to 
them. But no Indian school is maintained 
by the Railway grant. 

The Railway Companies contributed Rs. 
2,42,883 in the year 1916-16 to 266 
schools. But the bulk of the money grant¬ 
ed for education was spent for European 
children. Rs l,84,4.'i0 were granted to 
101 European schools and Rs. 58,490 
granted to 165 schools lor Indian children. 
These figures need no comments. 

For reference see Arlmitiistraiion Report 
of Railways in India ior 1916-16, Vol. II., 
pp. 556-67. 

Pkouuatkumak MiTKUEiyi. 

City College. 


SCIENIIFIC RESEARCH 

F or our immediate inspiration in science, 
we are no doubt indebted to Europe. 
But then the obligation is rather the 
settlement of an old account. The first 
Faraday lecturer from the continent, M. 
Dumas,—honest as he was illustrious— 
admits this as early as 1869 in his Irarned 
discourse on the then condition of scientific 
progress in Europe :— 

Wfaat an awalcentOE for Europe' After two 
thoiwand jean ilie fonnd beraelf axain m the position 
to wfaidb the had been raised by tlie profound 
intdieet of India and the acute genius ot Greece. 

But past greatness is a thing difficult 
of realisation, and much more so to minds 
misguided and ill-informed. However, it 
ought to be remembered that the fertile 
brain of the Indians, if no longer capable 
oftiK wonders that it once accomplished, 
is still feuitful of achievements which have 
won for their workers honour and admir¬ 
ation from the scientific world at large 


AS IT IS IN INDIA 

within the last few years. Hence it is 
rather late to claim scientific research as 
the exclusive projierty of the West. 

The word research is of English origin, 
but the devotion it implies is not of Europe 
alone. For India, if she is ever remember¬ 
ed as anything, will be remembered as the 
home ot the Kisbis, the seers of truth, and 
the land of contemplation. True research 
as selfleBs pursuit of science has justly been 
called "the work of a saint” ; there at least 
India ought to be in her element. 

At the last Science Congress, some cold 
water has been attempted to be thrown 
on the ardour of the neophytes in scientific 
research as a subject too high for their 
pursuit and too theoretical to m suited to 
the present requirements of the country. 
But there is another side of the picture. 

People are seen in crowds to go to the 
church: not many of them to be sure 
devdop into St. Paul* or St. Johns. But 
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does the clergymen dislike their attendance 
on tlmt account ? Looking up a University 
calendar we are astonished at the number 
of names which adorn its pages. But how 
many of them become Newtons, Faradays, 
or I^Itons 7 oYct the number is not re¬ 
garded as a shame: on the contrary it is 
cherished as a valuable asset,—for the 
bungler oi to-day may be the perfection of 
to-morrow. To shut out moreover is a 
serious thing ; for in excluding a dunce we 
may exclude a genius, without a trial to 
ascertain whether he is the one or the 
other. Again, however paradoxical it may 
sound, it IS truth undeniable that nil insti¬ 
tutions whether educational or otherwise 
exist more for the average than for the 
exceptional man : a Newtou may do well 
enough without their aid,—but it is the 
mediocre who stands most in need of them. 
Nor is his service of a despicable nature, 
if only he is able to perform the spade¬ 
work of science, lor science like art has its 
spade-work. The theory has its details 
which must be scrupulously worked out, 
or it will remain barren and fruitless. 
What a good professor or a good mission¬ 
ary ougffit to do is devoutly to deliver his 
discourses Iiefore his listeners with a 
sincere hope, that some d.ny his ideal may 
find its votary. The number must neces¬ 
sarily be small,—for the spirit of sacrifice 
and devotion, not to speak of the ability 
required for the work is not to be found in 
everybody. 

Some work may indeed be done pro 
rata, with the pay fixed for the workers. 
But the spirit of the inquiry always makes 
a difference in the result. For which the 
worker of love puts forth his whole energy 
into the investigation, the servant of pay 
may naturally wait to sec whether the 
proffered gold is sufScient to purchase the 
highest service he is capable of. Moreover, 
be is not a very reliable person,—Iieing 
always at the disposal of the highest bid¬ 
der. 

Thus sacrifice and devotion ought to be 
regarded as essential factors oi success in 
the field of research, however much they 
may be ignored by men working on fht 
salaries provided for tibem by merchant 
princes, their masters, and decbiring 
monetary gain to be the end of science. 
But while their oracles philippis^ we may 
turn with profit to men like Cavandisn 
and Scheele, Berthelot and Perkm, 
Bessemer and Nobel, who all worked in 


obscurity, but have conferred nppn the 
world an abiding illumination. They re¬ 
vealed the fundamental truths, out of 
which some made fortunes. So fortune 
come indeed, but by a back-door. It was 
no business of these immortal scientists to 
trouble their heads with pennies and shil¬ 
lings : they simply thought on the 
mysteries of the Universe and sought to 
unravel them. What nature rewarded 
them was not their magnificent labora¬ 
tories nor the monetary gains they were 
instrumental in bringing about,—but their 
selfless devotion and their unwearied in¬ 
dustry, without which no arrangements, 
however elaborate, Ckn serife their pur¬ 
pose. 

There are cstablishments—qmte heavy 
establishments—in India tor scientific re¬ 
search but achieving results in no way 
satisfactory to the public. The rastomaty 
reports, oi course, make their periodical ap- 
pcar.'incc and thereby justify their existence 
to the innocent authorities, who are inno¬ 
cent of science. But alas | they find no 
place in the leading scientific journals of 
the West, where the mere appearance is a 
test of merit, yet in these establishments 
there arc investigators of high standiug 
like Sir Siiliiey Burranl and Sir Leonard 
Rogers. Should we conclude that they are 
unfit for the high responsibility reposed in 
them, or should wc_ attribute it to our 
wonderinl elitnate which has crippled the^ 
active and aged the young ? 

This awful nnproductivity has been 
sought to be explained away by an 
original theory which boldly fixes ten 
5 'cars as the average period for scientific 
research of merit. It quotes big names, too, 
in its support (for the devil himself would 
sometimes quote scripture! and of courre 
belittles all scientific research in India 
which has had the misfortune of being 
accomplished within a shorter compass 
of time. But India’s place in modem 
research is too secure to be affected by the 
desperate ravings of a set of people who 
had yet to attain n status in^ the sdentific 
world. Nor is the difficulty in the field of 
research, however exaggerated, an eipla- 
nation for years and lacs spent tOliMe 
purpose. l%e world has also oeen waiting 
ui vain for synthetic rubber ov» a much 
longer period,—but there the waiting has 
not been without its reward: ^ we have 
been entertained and enriched with secon¬ 
dary resnlts of no small interest and 
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magnitude. But here wt have waiting 
pure and simple,—'With nothing but welt 
printed reports to diversify the interval. 
Yet ^e ten-year theory had the audacity 
not only to demand patience and forbear¬ 
ance for its tardy champions, but to ciy 
down ample and honest, if humble, work 
in the field of science. Silliest in the 
extreme, it forgets that it would have been 
awfully different for Faraday and Liebig 
if they have been bound down to one piece 
of research for ten years, considering tCe 
multifarious subjects they have tackled 
during their life times. It misses its point 
altogether and fails to see that the sine 
qva BOB of a discovery is the divine flash 
with his energy and attention concentrated, 
the investigator has to wait for the 
supreme moment when the flash of the 
idea strikes the brain. That obtained, 
very little remains to be done : u few days, 
not years, will then suffice to carry out the 
experiment for many, nor will six hundred 
and six repetitions be necessary to estab¬ 
lish each truth beyond all dispute. The 
flash—that spiritual vision—supplies the 
foundation of rock on which to rai^ the 
pedestal of truth : alter that every thing is 
a riiatter of detail which ret|uires no 
genius to be worked out. 

In a country which abounds in raw 
materials and where heaps of young men 
of promise die of starvation for want of 
education and employment, application of 
science already known is more wanted 
than investigation for the sake of disco¬ 
very of truth to up-hold the very existence 
of the country. And its speed should not 
be according to the ten-year theory but 
rather tally with that of Abdcrbalden, 
whose name sometimes could be found in 
Journals repeated more than a dozen 
rimes a year in connection with different 
original papers. Great scare might come 
upon my young friends by the statement 
“in even my student days it was spoken 
of with almost bated breath as indicating 
Something which few of us were ever likely 
to carry on with any hope of success.’’ 
Spedally where it comes from a man who 
rose to sndi a height as Sir A. G. Bourne, 
P. R. S. But he spoke ofhis student days 
and must latterly l^ve found it otherwise. 
Hence 1 can assure you young workers 
whose original papers regularly adorn the 
best journals of Western scientific sodeties, 
your activities are not the signs that you 
ate moonstruck. You must continue your 


work and publish your results as you are 
doing witii increased vigour with an 
innocent hope of approaching to a higher 
level because dam spiro spero. 

Our Government is very liberal in the« 
matters specially lu awarding research 
scholarships which are creating an aspira¬ 
tion for the advancement of truth, but I 
am afraid our Universities and the body 
of their professors are not doing as the 
times waut them to do. Professors should 
do what Hufinan did in England and 
Divers in Japan ; as regards the Universities 
I think that regulations like the following 
are wanted.. 

University oi M.inchestcr, Prospectas of 
the Paculty ot Science, 1915-1916, page 
65. 


3 “rbe degree ol u bc. may aiio be caoferred on 
(a) Giaduate^ (tir iienims who hare pasaed the 
tiial examination lord degree) ol approved Univerii- 
ties, who without having taken previouviy a lower 
degree ot this Iluiviruty, cun give aufficient evidence 
ul their i|uali<lcdtiuns and have conducted reeeatch 
work approved by the Faculty during a period of 
two years in the (luiversity. 

(h) Persons who aie not graduates (nor have 
passed the Final Bxaminatiun fin a degne) of an a^ 
proved University, who have conducted resegrch wont 
approved by the Faculty during a period of three 
years in the I'niveisity, provided that such persons 
satisly the benate os to their general edneatiooal 
qualihcations, and can give evidence (wtisfactoiy to 
the Faculty) ol having attained an adequate stand¬ 
ard of knoviledj^ belore entering on sneb research 
work. The full thieeyears required lor non-graduates 
who are candidates for Master’s degree by research 
should be spent in attendance at the Cmversity, but 
on the recouimcnddtion of tlie Faculty couccrncd the 
Senate may give permission that a period or periods 
nut amounting to more than one year during the 
three years following registration may be spent 
elsewhere, provided that the Faculty is satisfied that 
such pel lod or periods are spent in the prosecittioa of 
suitable research " 


University of St, Andrews, Facalty of 
Science, 1915-1916, page 32, 

"The new Laboratory, which is reserved for chem¬ 
ical research, is open to graduates or other students 
competent to undertake original investigation As 
far os possible all special chemicals and apparatus 
arc provided free of charge. Research students mv 
work mdependehtly or lO collaboration with the 
professors or Lecturers. All communications and 
applicationB for admiBsion sboiila be adareated to 
the professor.” 

University of Lherpool, Faculty of 
Science, Prospectus of Courses lor the ees- 
Sion 1915-1916, page 15. 

(d) "The provisions ot clause 17 (b) aud (e) of this 
Ordinance shall not apply to graduates _ of .the O ni; 
versitv who have been admitted 'to the d«fee of 
Bachelor of Science before 1st January 1911. The 
degree of Master of Science may be conferred upon 
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■ndi graduatet, if tli^ liave gioduattd in Uonouia 
Sdiowi without furtbei iiatninatioii, and if they 
buTe nut gradnattd, upon then pauing a fuithcr 
examination, or piruultiig a jliiacrtetion upon tome 
aubject intludtd atuorg the atndici of tbc Faculty. 

18. (a) liiaduatia oi an approvid Univenity, or 
peraona who bait, paaaed the Final examination for a 
degrei nl euih ■ nmrsity, beme not ieaa then twenty- 
one jears ni iigi, who taiier 3 the FatulU by exatnina. 
tion ui nthiiwi-e aa to thiir ijuelifKations, may 
pnKud to the Master's degree alter baling conduct¬ 
ed rcsiarch or niter having been encased in higher 
aludy in the Uniitrsiiy in a sub]ict ut sub]ecta oi any 
Bonouts hchool of the Faculty Uuring at leaat two 
years after the date of the registration ‘The Faculty 
utey, buwevei, peimit them to carry on study or 
reaeoreh ekewhere fur a period not exceeding one oi 
these two years.” 

Vairersity oi Bristol, Faculty oi Science, 
Prospectus ior tbc session 1913-16, page 
20 . 

The Degree ofBiSc. hy Research 

1. “A candidate who desiiea to spend the presriib- 
ed period of three years in the prosecution of research 
instead of m the puisuance oi a cuniculuin may make 
applications befoiehand to the Senate fur the periniv 
Sion to do so. He shali fnrnish Senate with evidence 
ofhis qualifications to undci take research II Senate 
is satisBed then he may be allowed by Senate 
to prosecute lesearch in the University dnring thiee 
years in the piece oi pursuing a cuiricuium oi study. 

2. The result of hiB three yeais* research Bhall be 
emtodied by him in a dissertation, which he shall 
submit to the judgment of the examiners of the Uni¬ 
versity in the sntgect concerned lU the place oi submit 
ting bimseli for examination 

S The prescribed period of research for the degiee 
ahull be two years only instead oi thiee years in the 
rase of a candidate who at the time of bis matneula 
tion holds from another Uuiversily a degree or 
diploma declared by the Senate to lie equivalent to 
the degree of li.se of the University oi Bristol ” 

University oi Glasgow, Faculty oi 
Science, Regulationa ior Graduation, 1915- 
16, page BT. 

“Special Study and Research ” 

1. “It shall be in the power of Senatns Academi 
cut in each University, with the approval of the 
University Couit, to make regulations under which 
nadnatea of Scottish Universities or oi other Univer¬ 
sities recognised by the University Court for the 
pnrpoiea cn this ordinance, or other persons who 
have given satisfactory proof of general education 
and m fitness to engage in some special study or 
reseat^, nay be admitted to prosecute such study 
or research in Uie University [or in a college affiliated 
thereto]. 

Attentioa may Inrtlier be drawn to 
regulations of tbe Universities of the 
Umted Kingdom where they will find so 
many facilities for the growth of self-made 
men by laying down rules and creating 
opportnnities.ior encouragement of sped« 
Study and research. Ihe need ior sndi 
help from the Univeraties for the advance¬ 


ment of science was very keeidy felt in 
England in 1872 by Dr. FraaUand, the 
then President of the Chemical Soaety. 
He called “attention to the fluctnations 
in the number of papers presented each 
year to the society, and jiarticularly to 
the small number contributed during tbe 
previous session. Discussing this lack 
of pi ogress in discovery, he attributes it 
in great measure to the attitude of English 
Iteiversities towards original investiga- 
tmn, and their ignoring research in the 
granting of degrees.” And in the subse¬ 
quent year he expressed the opinion that, 
“until a profound change is made in tbe 
awarding of prizes and the granting of 
degrees in science in this countiy, we 
shall look in vain for any substantial 
improvement in the presentation oi experi¬ 
mental investigation.” 

Turning towards the facilities which 
arc at present before us for conduct¬ 
ing research it gives me sincere 
pleasure to say that we arc in a 
much better condition than that oi Eng¬ 
land 80 years before; this, however, 
can be somewhat imagined from what 
Dr. Russel, the president of the Chemical 
Society, said in the aiternoon meeting at 
the Jubilee celebration of the Chemical 
Society in the year 1891 — 

“1 tuin now at once from these matters imme 
diatdy connected with our society to the considero. 
tion of what was being done in cbcmistiy in this 
country hftv yenrx ago. At that time public labora- 
tones lor the syBletuatic tcacbuig of chemistry did 
not exist in London The uumoer of real Btndents 
■n chemistry was very small They were looked npon 
by their iiiends as being eccentric young men, 
who probably would never do any good for tbem- 
sclvcii, and these few students found jiractical ins¬ 
truction in the private laboratoiics oi some of the 
London teachers " 

But the progress there, was simply 
enormous which led to the creation of 
British chemists, and their achievements 
in chemistry can be easily judged from 
another portion of tbe same address. 

“The council of our society recognised the impor* 
tance oi these occnrrences m the Annual Report in 
1847, Baying that |Blthongb an event not imme¬ 
diately connected with the lociety, the council has 
much pleasnre in commemorating the late anceetsfol 
establishment in London of chtmics] laboratoriet 
exprwsly designed to further tbe proseention of 
onnnai researeiu Tbe new laboratories of the 
College of Chemist^, and of the two older coliegea 
of London University, now offer facilities for proetnal 
initniction and reseateh not anrpaased, we believe, 
in an foreign eChooL" 

This difieicnce was created in the short 
space of 6 years as would actually appear 
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ve go into details. It may not be 
at of {>lace to relate how the acti* 
. chemistry was introduced in the 
1 Kingdom and made to attain the 
t where we find it now : a quotation 
same address will serve my 


bigi with hia wonderful enei)iy and ability, 
pwerfally advocating the the jry of compound 
‘Laud was evtcndiug in every diiectinn our 
. age oi otguuic chemist^ nnd inipiring all 
came withm the range of hn influence with*a 
for luveetination clearly tht immediate 
I of thu Budoen increase of iheinicnl actititj in 
, end was Liebig His famous school has now 
i established for several years at Giessen, and if 
oldet men lU this countrj did not altogether 
|t their trust in him, the younger men breaking 
ough all r'Btraint, flociced from this coiintiy to 
laboratoiy, there to become indoitimated with 

f enthusiasm for the study of rhemisiry, and to 
rn how scientiiic investigntion was to be curried 
At this epoch our Micicty was founded, and 
r Journal shone how Buccpssful LielugB teaching 
^ how a new spirit was lostilled into Lnglibh 
nntry, and how much valuable work his stn 
kutsdid ’ 

India wants investigators who will 
eatea “chemical activity”, nttrnct siu- 
ents to their laboratories “breaking 
^through all restraint”, “»ndoctnnate’’thcm 
with their enthusiasm lor the study of 
science, teach bow scientific imestigations 


are to be earned on, inspire all who will 
come within the range of their influence with 
a love for investigation and “show how 
to advance science by original reseaich ’’ 
I do not desire to go into the question 
whether any work towards such direction 
has been started or not but leave it for 
time to decide. There are a great many 
professors in India who took up the pro¬ 
fession for remuneiation—and for the re¬ 
muneration only and not, being devotees 
of learning do no re«eaich work or ever 
spare any time for the advancement of 
tw cause of truth. Such men are great 
hindrances to the progress of know- 
led^; gaps would have been better than 
sura figureheads. A good piofessor should 
be a sound investigator, should be able to 
infuse his enthusiasm for investigation into 
Aose who will come m contact with him, 
indicate “the lines to be followed and 
methods to be adopted.” It is also his 
duty to keep up the intellectual spirit to 
teach that not only those things wnidi are 
demanded by the Interests and industries 
of this ^nntn shall be cultivated, but 
those things also which carry ns nearer to 
the essence of tmth; and preach to Ifis 


pnpils like Dumas “let «b coptinue iaithful 
to the cultivation of sekuoe for its own 
sake, and trust, without anxiety, that it 
will bear practical fruit for itself.” 

As for the iutroditetion of the results of 
up-to-date investigations amongst mwin- 
facturers, the part played by the Kight 
Hon. Sir I^on Playfair in Kngland was an 
indispensable one, the com^ments paid 
by the following gicat men will speak for 
themselves — 

Bt Iht Maiqiii'> of Salishary : 

‘ Mv Kight Ilonniirabk I rand Sir Lvoii Playfair 
did t]uite right to go to Mdiiilic.-,ter and stn them np 
there and teach tiaiii tlaii business nncl he was a 
binc&ictor of mankind in doing so ' 

Bv Di Russell .. 

‘ a new life was iidnscd into chemntry in Eng¬ 
land A scientifL iLvolution occurred, and like other 
revolutions it was liroiight ibout by agitators 

diid it 1 read i irrccti) the history of these 
limLB, the earliest and tla most active of the agita¬ 
tors by name a is Lyiin I livfair ” 

The use .ind importance of such agita¬ 
tion and how il can best lie conducted 
have lieen well explained by Sir lleniy 
Koscoe on the occasion of the said Jubilee 
celebration of the Chemical Society. He 
said' 

“Public atUntion bis ytt to lie awakeued to the 
importance, the necessili ol tusterine and stimnlat- 
mg the higher stages ot scitnce That the master 
should be highly educated and that be should be 
perfectly abreast of the progiess of the science ttpon 
which fiiB mduBtry depends is moie important tBan 
that the nrti/an or workman should know the 
principles of the art which he prat lacs It is to the 
master rather than to the man that wt must look 
for those improvements and discoveries by which 
alone industrv can he rendered peimanent 

Among the public institutions intended 
to look after the industrial growth of this 
vast country the institutions founded by 
the mumheent donation of our illustrious 
countryman Mr J N Tata at Bangalore 
IS the best equipped Although it tomes 
within the scope ot my su^cct to discuss 
whether the above institution had or has 
been discharging all its functions thorough¬ 
ly for which It has been cbtablished yrt I 
do not like to do it. The public may have 
a gloomy opinion about the woningof 
the institution after knowing all that led 
Dr. Travers to sever hisconnection with it, 
but I desire to lay before my young friends 
that there they will find one man who fiaels 
the responsibility of bis dnfy and never 
fails to make a whole-hearted attempt to 
do it; scarcely anything is necessary to 
speak about his ahSlitics because tb^ are 
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vtxy well known to us in the shape of 
original papers which adorns the transac* 
tions of the Chemical Society of London, 
and he is Dr Sudhorongh. 

Now 1 made a statement of suggestion 
which may not be irrelevant to these 
thoughts oilesearch We learn from the 
histniy ofthc scientiBc movement in Eng¬ 
land that many of the liest scientists have 
enioyid the privilege of the existence oi 
Keiicarch Funds of Scientific Societies of 
Great liiitain and to them 1 am lodebtcd 
for the little I am enabled to do in the field 
of research. I he object of the funds was 
what follows 

“Tbe council jrc convinced that iimch f;ood work 
and important rcknlts can lie obtained by the |udi 
cions adininistrhtion of a sulhciintlv important iunil 
of the kind wbieh thev have established . especially 


do th^ look to the power it will give the society of 
indncing men well quuified as investigators to nnder* 
take woik which, in itself, m not temnoeration, 
thongh of great importance to the devdopment of 
science, nnd also of niding those who are already 
engaged in carrying on important investigations, bnt 
whose researches are either impeded or altogether 
stopped by want of peenmaty means ” 

I should appeal, with an expectation, to 
my fellow members of the Indian Science 
Congress to think of the problem, and 
bpecially to those who have reap^ the 
bandits of such funds. 

In conclusion, 1 confess I have conscien¬ 
tiously and honestly given languam to the 
stiuggling thoughts of tny mind hoping 
the individuals interested will pardon me if 
1 have not done justice to the subject. 

J. N. Rakshit. 


LESSONS FROM BRITISH AGRICULIURE 


T he prodigious growth of industries 
m great Britain and the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the international trafhc 
made England conscious of the expectation 
that she was destined to become one of 
fhe manufacturers of the world and 
retained such a position as long as the 
civilisation would endure. She thought 
that she would draw from all ovei the 
surface of the earth the food which she 
could not grow in her sods, and in 
exchange, supply the markets of the world 
with her manufactured goods. The 
increasing facilities of international com¬ 
merce and trans-oceanic communications 
conBrmed the impression that such a 
policy WHS possible. 

The psychology of the manufacturing 
nations of Europe at the beginning of the 
industrial era has been made clear to us 
by the enthusiastic pictures of interna- 
donal traffic drawn by Neumann Spallart, 
the great world-statistician. 

*'Wl|y shall we grow corn, rear oaen and ehera, 
and LiiUivate orcharde, go throngb the paioml 
work of the Ubonrer and the farmer, and anxiously 
waleb the sky in fear of a bad crop, when we can 
get, with mneb leei pain, monntaine of corn from 
India, America, Hungary, or Roatia, meat from 
Raw Zealand, veeetabiea from the Aaores, applet from 
Canada, grapea from Malaga and so on. Alreuy now 
oar food conahta evenm modest households of pro¬ 


duct gatheicd from all over the globe Our cloth iv 
made out of the fibres grown and wool sbtared in all 
puts ol the world The iirairKS of Amcrita and 
Austidlid, the mountnins and steppes of Asia, the 
frudtn wildirnesses of the Vrctic regions, the deeerts of 
Aim a and tbe depths of the oceans, the tiopicsanil 
the lands of the midnight sun are onr tnbutanea All 
races uiintu luntiibuLe their share in supplying ns 
with onr staple fund aud Inxnnes with plain cfothing 
and fanty dress, while wre are sending them in ex 
change the piuJnie of onr higher intelhgence, onr 
tCLlimtal knowledge, onr powerful industrial and 
lummerciil organising (dpacitais Is it not a grand 
sight, this buss anil intricate exchange of produce all 
uTtr the enrth which has suddenly grown np within 
a kw years ' ’ 

A grcind concephon, no doubt, bnt 
such a state oi affairs cannot last for 
ever If, by pursuing the policy encourag¬ 
ed by such a conception of world-trade, 
England has achieved any result, it has 
no doubt been obtained at a tremendous 
cost and whatever position she might have 
gained could not be maintained long. 

^ Let us lift the curtain on European 
history at the end of tbe Napoleanic Wan. 
We find Prance lay bleeding and ex¬ 
hausted ; her young industn was crushed 
down: trade relations dislocated, and 
economic pressure was greatly intensified. 

- Germany and Italy had very little hold 
in the industrial field. 

So, England had no serions competitors 
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i arena of industrial activities, 
partly to the natural advantages 
tion and to facilities for obtaining 
nt supply of raw materials, and 
> the introduction of scientific 
)ns, England had a rare oppor- 
:o develop her manufactures. She 
to produce on a large scale in 
e quantities, and aided by coni- 
policy of her statesmen she pot^d 
lities in the world’s markets. For 
ihe felt herself secure in the position 
reat industrial nation, 
die wave of industrial activities 
be confined to a narrow sphere. It 
to spread towards other parts of 
and there was conscious effort 
r nation to emancipate itself from 
nmr on England’s manufactures. 
}oiy of the first comers on the 
al field has ceased to exist,” says 
' Prince Kropotkin. "And it will exist no 
more, whatever may be the spasmodic 
efforts made to return to a state of things 
already belonging to the domain of 
history. * * The past has lived, and it 
will live no more.” 

Thus the decentralisation of industries 
imposed on the pioneer manufacturing 
nations new conditions, and the issues in¬ 
volved in the process of adjustment to such 
conditions became imperative. Nations 
are to grow their own food at home and 
rely chieBy on home consumers for their 
manufactures. Each nation will become 
its own producer and its own consumer. 
As the walls of industrial monopoly began 
to break dowp, the manufacturing nations 
were faced with growing difficulties in 
selling their commodities abroad and 
getting food in exchange. 

Yet England tenaciously clung to her 
industrial policy while the centre of giavity 
of _ world’s commS'ce bad to be shifted, 
adjusted and adapted to new conditions 
of civilization. The history of British 
agriculture for the last for'^ years has been 
a record of continuous decline if judged 
from the gross production of the country. 
Perhaps England’s destiny patiently 
waited for the God of War to come 
and wake her up from slum^r. She 
re^ises^ now that her agriculture has 
fallw into neglect and she has made 
deliberate sacrifice of agriculture in the 
interest of industrial devddpment. Her 
wheat crop has decreased io such an 
extent thgt die can only feed herself with 

aaii/ •** '* 


bread for ten vmks. She produces about 
one fifth of the wheat she consumes, some, 
thing more than half the meat, a quarter 
of the butter and margarine, a fifth of the 
cheese, and nearly all the milk. 

Area of Great Britain is 66,803,000 
acres. Twenty -tliiee percent of the total 
area of England, forty per cent in Walet^ 
and seventy five per cent in Scotland ar| 
under wood, heath, water, mountain. Thf 
remainder—that is .32,777,513 acres—ma« 
be taken as the “cultivable” nreaofGtea| 
Britain. The area under permanent grasg 
in 1916 amoanttd to 17% million acres, a| 
compared with less than 13 million acres 
in 1H73. We are often told that while ths 
British agriculturists are abandoning cutti< 
vatioii of cereals, they are producing more 
meat. But the facts aic on the contrary. 
With the increase of 1% million acres in 
pasture, tbeic has been no corresponding in¬ 
crease in live stock. Although cattle have 
incre.s.scd by a million and a half, the 
number of sheep has dccre.'ised by 4% 
milliims and jiig by 1S6,000. It should be 
reiacmbcrcd that the increase in the con- 
sumption of meat in Great Britain is due 
to cheap * imported meat. 

When we inqaiie into area under culti¬ 
vation we find that in the period between 
1873-1016, it shrunk from a little over IS 
million acres to less than 14% million acres. 
Take the case of wheat cultivation. The 
area under this crop was reduced in 43 
years from about 3% million acres to less 
than 2 million acres, that is, the area in 
191G was little more than half what it was 
ill 187.3. 

There are economists and politicians 
who tell us that Great Britain “cannot 
grow all the food and raw produce which 
are necessary for the maintenance of her 
steadily increasing populations. Even if it 
were posrible to grow all the food necessary 
for its inhabitants, there would he no 
advantage in doing so as long as the same 
food can be got cheaper from aliroad.” 

That such a view is totally erroneous has . 
been proved by advanced knowledge of 
scientific,agticulture and modern industrial 
economics. All questions of diea picas are 
relative, and there are many factors wwh 
may prove that such a positioals, aftff ■ 
all, unstable. 

* N>>leift1iAn6,8?7,aopewt(i,oftilitf«a4ai«ttoB, 

10,6S.470 stop oadUmbs, asd 41(1,666 plttMor 
cattle were InporM in lalfilO, tbpfintof 
row to ewt-StateuiMui'e 
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Do we not find from J. B. Lawe’a eati- 
tnatea * of crops that 

"dnrine the ewbt harveit jrean (18S3-1860) 
etcsrly tbrec-fourlhi of the aagreaate amoant of 
wheat conronied in the united Kmadom wai of home 
■rowth, and little mote than one-fourth was derived 
from foniga fcourcei, while dnnng the eight years 
118791886) little more than one-third has provi¬ 
ded bv home crops aud nearly two-thirds hv im< 
ports r 

Why within twenty five years the quan* 
tity ol “home crops’* decreased to snchan 
extent ? The answer is plain—Great Britain 
trusting her naval supremacy and depen¬ 
ding on her colonial policy, neglected to 
cultivate her soils. Every year area under 
cereals showed a greater or less degree of 
shrinkage, and as land was going out 
of cultivation at a perilous rate, people of 
England became dependent on food supply 
from abroad. This fact can no longer be 
ignored. Mr. Lloyd George in a recent 
speech said :—“The neglect with regard to 
our agricultural resources has been lamen¬ 
table. 'About 70 or 80 per cent of our im¬ 
portant food stufis actually come from 
abroad.’’ 

With regard to increasing food produc¬ 
tion from soils by scientific methods of 
cultivation, the British agriculturists did 
not, generally speaking, pay much atten¬ 
tion ; consequently little improvement to<^ 
place in the agricultural conditions of 
Great Britain withiu the last quarter of a 
r^ntury. 

sh( VThile Great Britain was neglecting her 
maSicnlture, Germany was making rapid 
ined stKSs in the way of increasing their food 
ization ^tions. 1 gather from Professor 
tuerville’s papeti certain comparative 

otments which will show that the pro- 
j n,ss made by Germany is really very 
p ntt iking. 

I ^Taking the average of the five years 
U.I.8S3-1887) and comparing this with the 
^leriod (1909-13), it is shown that the 
■i_(grman wheat yield per acre was increased 
,yynl9 8 to 31.6 bushels (60 percent); 
^ ley rose from 22.T to 36.7 bushels (62 
ofM cent); oats from 25*7 to 44*6 bushels 
stii per cent); potatoes from 3*4 to 5*4 tons 
^yi9 per cent); and meadow hajr from 22*5 
..o32*7cwt. (50 per cent). During practi¬ 
cally the same period British wheat yield 
per acre increased from 29.5 to 31.2 (6 per 
2 ent); barley, oats and potatoes remained 

* FnUfrhed aaimally In the Times of lawdon. 

t PnUlihed in Blackwood’s U^punnsi Jsa., 1917 


stationan and meadow hay dropped from 
26*1 to 23*1 cwt. per acre—a'.lo88 of 18 per 
cent. Whereas thirty years ago the yield of 
wheat per acre in England was about 50 

g freest., above that of (}ermaay, the 
erman yield is now as good as the British. 
Thirty years ago British yield per acre of 
ley was 43 per cent, higher than the 
German; now Germany surpasses great 
Britain by 12 per cent. At the beginning 
of the same period relative production m 
oats ia Great Britain was 51 percent, 
higher than the German yield ; now she is 
surpassed by 14 per cent. Formerly the 
British yield of meadow hay was better 
than German by 16 per cent.—now theirs is 
better than the British by 46 per cent. The 
progress of British agriculture during this 
penod was distinctly disappointing. 

Why it was so ? While in France, 
Denmark, Belgium, Germany both land¬ 
lords and farmers did their best \to 
meet the growing demands of farm pro¬ 
ducts by rendering the methods of cultiva¬ 
tion more* intensive and when the problem 
of maximum productivity of the land was 
being investigated by agricultural scien¬ 
tists, in Great Britain land continued to 
go out of cultivation ! 

Neither the agricultural depression of 
the “Eight'ies’’ nor the American competi¬ 
tion in wheat could explain away this 
state of afiairs. Causes lie deeper than one 
may hastily judge. There are many 
factors combinra to produce such agri¬ 
cultural depression. I snail briefly mention 
here a few of them. 

In the first place, Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial policy of England was being 
pursued with such enthusiasm and con& 
dence in its success that agriculture was 
neglected. War conditions clearly exposed 
that pursuauce of such a policy constitutes 
a source of weakness in National economy. 

(2) Manufacturing cities attracts 
rural) population, and the result was the 
abandonment of the land._ True Britons 
seemed to take pride ia saying *'The British 
nation does not work on ner soils.’’ But 
the effect of the continuous depopulation 
of the country and the growth of the 
towns has been rather demoralinng on 

* lo my next Mtiefe 1 shall attempt to give an 
ontline of growth of Danish ngiimiltnre. 

t In 1911 nral jpMidation was less than 800,000. 
In twesbr yean (18814901) the number of emrical- 
tnra) labosrera diereased by 48,970,—Tsar boot 
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■"trae Britoos". War has taught every 
KKUsible Briton that a population entirely 
Idependent upon manufactures is not 
Iworking on a sound economic basis. 

I (3) There was no pioneer who could 
I convince the people of their folly in allow- 
I ing to leave Agriculture to shift for itself. 

I (4) Concentration of landownership 
[ in the hands of big-landowners was not 
encouraging to the agriculturists. 

(5) The area under “Deer forests” apd 
game reserves was increasing at an appal¬ 
ling rate. 

(6) There was insufficient number of in¬ 
stitution for the disseminating of practicnl 
agricultural knowledge and inefficient 
organisations for introducing improved 
varieties of seeds, better manures and 
effective agricultural machineries. 

(7) The British agricnllurists were very 
slow to appreciate the spirit of agricultur¬ 
al co-operation to which the neighbouring 
countries—Germany, France, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland—-owe their successes. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
present war, * three Committees were 
appointed to consider food-supply problem 
of Great Britain. Committees had been 
asked to find out schemes by which agri¬ 
cultural regeneration could be successfully 
effected in the country. So the chief re¬ 
commendations of these Committees 
should be interesting as well as instructive 
to students of agriculture and Rural 
Economics. 

The recommendations can be grouped 
into four different topics .— 

(1) Crops, Manures and Methods ol 
cultivation. Committees recommend the 
breaking up of grass land and its conver¬ 
sion to tillage as soon as practicable. 
It has been suggested that farmers should 
receive a bonus on all grass land that they 
put under arable cultivation. France has 
recently decided to take this step to en¬ 
courage farmers to extend area of cultiva¬ 
tion, and bonus offered by the Government 
amounts to 6s. 9d per acre. 

Cultivation of improved varieties of 
crops and use of high-class seeds should be 
encourajged by the Bureaus of Agriculture. 
To facilitate farm work, the extended use 
of motor tractors and various labour- 
saving machineries has been recommendol. 
As to the use of artificial manures, the 

• One for BMland, another, for Seotlsnd, and 

third for Irdand. 


Committees urged that exports of sulphate 
of Ammonia and Basic slag should be con¬ 
trolled. Here, the Committees put their 
fingers at the right solution of the problem 
of increased production. The annual 
normal output of sulphate of Ammonia in 
Great Britain is over 400,000 tons; more 
than half of this is taken by foreign 
countries. If the total wheat area of the 
country cannot absorb the exports of this 
useful manure, its use can be advantage¬ 
ously extended to other crops I am 
tempted to quote I’rnf. Soniniervitle’s 
estimate of the increased yield that may 
be obtained by its nse. 

“At a moderate enttniaic a cwt. of Sulphate of 
Ammonia wdl produce 4 bushels of whent, G of oats, 
a ton oi roots, hall a ton of potatoes, or n (|uorter of 
a ton oi hay. In terms oi wheat, 2(>0,U00 tons 
(amount esportrd) of this manuie would produce 2Vtt 
mdlion i|uarteis, and this would mean an addition 
of more than 30 per cent to our present home-grown 
■npplicc " 

Basic slag can be used on pasture with 
much profit. The annual export of this 
manure is about 40,000 tons, but this 
quantity can be easily utilised by 160,000 
acres of the permanent pasture of the 
country. 

Five cwt pi basic slag will, on a modest estimate, 
produce lOU Ih of meat in five years, so that the 
40,000 tons spread on Kiitish fields would produce 
IG million lbs of meat, or 3,200,000 lbs annually for 
five >care.” 

The broad fact, therefore, emerges from 
these considerations, that in order to 
increase the productivity of the British 
soils, the extended use of artificial manures 
should be advocated and exports of ferti¬ 
lizers should be stopped. 

Let me pass on to other recommenda¬ 
tions of the committees. 

(2) Live stuck. Wc have seen that the 
pig-population of Great Britfun is decreas¬ 
ing, but it being an animal capable of 
rapid increase and quick maturity, the 
committees are in favour of extending 
pig-breeding. 

Attempt should he made to procure 
highly nutritive substances^ for live stock. 
The committees are of opinion that res¬ 
trictions put on the export of feeding-stufis 
that are produced iu the country should 
be continued alter the war. 

(3 1 Estate management. Under this 
head, the committees have made several 
recommendations. “The relaxation of 
restrictive covenants in leases ia respect 
of cropping; the granting of special 
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facilities to tenants in regard to killing 
rabbits and foxes; the encouragement 
of the destruction of rats, sparrows, 
rooks, etc.; the encouragement (even com¬ 
pulsion) by landlords of their tenants in 
the direction ot better farming; * the 
grazing of deer forests by sheep and cattle; 
the discouragement of artificial game-rear¬ 
ing—these are the principal items empba- 
sii^ by the committees. 

(4) Advice and (,uioancb. Comiiiittces 
are of opinion that agencies for dis¬ 
seminating agricultural knowledge should 
be efficient and active, they should 
supply informations aud practical 
advi(% with regard to seeds; manures, cul¬ 
tivation, etc. Government, through co¬ 
operative societies, should advance loans 
for the purchase of implements and 
manures, and everything should be done 
to foster the spirit of co-operation among 
small farmers. 

So much then, about the recommenda¬ 
tions of the committees. They are very 
suggestive, and if British nation direct its 
efforts to put these suggestions into prac¬ 
tice, food-production of the country can 
be, no doubt, maintained at a high level. 
As the basis ot agncnltural progress is 
education of the farmers, the members of 
the committees strongly advocated the 
extension of the opportunites tor the 
spread of liberal education among the 
rural population. Fanners must know 
how to apply science to agriculture; they 
must safeguard themselves against the 
dangers inherent in the application of 
artificial manures, and for this, knowledge 
in agricultural chemistry is necessary. 
Thejr mnst understand the economic fluc¬ 
tuations of the country and adjust them¬ 
selves to tiew conditions. Above all only 
by ^ucation they will realise that great 
national responsibilities rest on them for 
they handle “the prime agent of produc¬ 
tion.*' 

In course of these recommendations, we 
find that State-aid becomes necessary to 
encourage fiirmers to better cultivation. 
The Home Government is now willing to 
mve a bonus on the conversion of grass 
land to tillage, and by restrictions in ex- 
portingfeeding-stuffiiand artificial manures 
the farmer’s interest has been protected. 

* Deer forest cover about Stj, milboii acres.—It 
wo«M fomisb erasing for 830,000 bends of sbeep, 
whieb mwbt yida annnalty about a miUioa pounds ot 
vroid aud three milbon pound* of meat. 


It is also suggested that a minimtfm price 
of farm produce should be guaranteed and 
the Government proposes to make the 
minimum wage 23s., weekly during the 
period in which prices are guaranteed. Mr. 
Lloyd George in speaking before the House 
of Commons said : 

“Farmers need not apprehend that the State wdl 
in future be indibereut to the importance of their 
industry Whatever may befall, no Government can 
ever again neglect agriculture The war has taught 
us that the preservation ot tins essential indnsrry is 
as iijipurtant a part of national defence as the maii^ 
tenance of the army and navy ” 

Now that State has come forward to 
rescue the British agriculture and protect 
farmer’s interest, wc can rest assured that 
stimulus thus given will help to improve 
country’s agriculture within a short 
period. Government can no longer shut 
its eyes to the economic necessity of in¬ 
creasing food productions of the British 
isles, and to assist the country to ap¬ 
proach the goal, Government must pro¬ 
vide lor (1) education of farmer (2) fiscal 
protection (3) financial help through co¬ 
operative Cl edit societies. 

While the liritish Statesmen are direct¬ 
ing their attention to the agricultural 
revival of the British isles, the problems ot 
Indian agriculture should now be placed 
before them. It should be known to our 
Government that the average cereal yield 
all over India stands at about eleven 
bushels per acre, as against thirty bushels 
in England. The question ol increased 
food production in India is as vitally 
important as it is in the case of 
Great Britain. If an increase of a 
single httsbel per acre over the whole 
area under cereal crops can be obtained, 
by us, the value accrued from that 
increase would suffice to pay the whole of 
the revenue at present needed by Govern¬ 
ment. It is admitted that without intro¬ 
duction of scientific methods in agricultute, 
increased food-production cannot be guar¬ 
anteed. While the problem ot the twenti¬ 
eth century is to render cultivation more 
and more scientific, we are told in India by 
the late chief ol the Imperial AgricnlturM 
Department that “ Agriculture (in India) 
in short, has not reached the staM in 
which more scientific methods are felt to 
be necessary.’’* Will Mr. Coventry tell us 
when that stage is expected to reach in 
India, and what steps are being taken by 

* StatMoian, 17-B-16. 





the Oovetnnleat to hasten its approach ? 
If the spread o£ .{||eneral and agr^ltnral 
education is essential for the improrement 
of the condition of the Indian asrriculturist, 
has Government come to realise the 
urgency of judopting any decided policy 
with regard to this question? If 
fiscal protection.(as given to the agricul¬ 
turist of Germany and United States) is 
necessary, will Government extend it to 
the Indian impoverished peasantry ? Mf 
readers mnst have noticed that high- 
manuring is recommended by the Commit¬ 
tees of Great Britain in order to secure 
large increase in production, and conse¬ 
quently they have urged stoppage of 
export of artificial fertilizers. 

Let us look at the figures of exports of 
manures from India. We have to send to 
foreign countries about twenty-eight lakhs 
rupees worth of bones and bone-meal 
every year and about one crore thirty- 
five lakhs rupees worth of oilcakes. Besides 
these important manures, we export an 
immense quantity of oil-seeds. The value 
of non-essential oil seeds exported from 
India in 1913-1914 was £17,000,000. 
Every impartial student of Indian eco¬ 


nomics realises that ^ tasuittidous drain 
of oil seeds and calces, iaifrdn an immense 
loss to the country. WSI our .Government 
give us protection, at .feast -to these 
respects, until we can keep space with the , 
march of agricultural progrefei (itf the 
world ? 

Agriculture is the mostimportairt ttudM- 
try of India, and all possibilities ofthe de.: 
velopment of our manufacturing industries 
must have agriculture as their basis.* Time 
has come when the Government of Indfej' ^ 
aided by the educated class should make :: 
an effort to achieve in the path of agrietd- . 
tural progress what the civilized nations : 
of the world bare achieved, and if even 
now our rulers continue to pursue their 
short-sighted policy, time will come when, 
they will regret as the British statesmen 
have now occasion to lament over their 
neglect with regard to Agriculture of 
Great Britain. 

* The better utilization of the laud of the country 
has becoine necessary, and for this ne mnst demand 
from our state prompt action with regard to adap¬ 
tion of a considered agricnitural policy. 

Nagendramath Gangulbe. 


FUrURE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL 


O UT of evil cometh good. The fearful 
war that is raging over so large 
a part of the world has not alto¬ 
gether bwn without results that are bene¬ 
ficial. One of these is a very strong desire 
for a more efficient system of education 
that has manifested itsdf among all classes 
of the population of the very heart of the 
British Empire,—England. On September 
5, 1916, w Arthur Evans remarked in 
the course of his presidential address at 
the Newcastle meeting of the British 
Association:— 

“It is A lamentable fact that beyond any nation qf 
tbe.weat the balk ofonr people remains sunk, not 
comparative ignorance only—for that is less difficnlt 
to ovetcome-Aittt in intellectual apathy. The dnll 
laeurie of the-parents is reflected.in the children, apd 
thedeslMfortne acqnitement of hnomledge in oar 
schools and colleges is appreciaUy less tiian else- 
where.' So, too, with the acwntific. aide oLcdneatiw, 
It is not ap fnpeb.the actual amount of wieaee taut^t 
that is in qneation- ‘ li iinffi c e a t at that is-^w tha 


stillation of tlie scientific spirit ilself—the perception 
of methods, the sacred thirst ibr investigation. 

“ilut can we despair of the edncational fnture of 
a people that has risen to the full height of the great 
emergency with which they were confronted 

"We mnst all bow before the bard necessity of the 
nioment......But let ns, who still have the opportunity 

of doing so, at least prepare for the even moR aeriotts 
struggle that must ensue against the enemy in our 
midst, that gnaws our vitals. We have to omI with 
ignorance, apathy, the non^cientific mental attitude, 
the absorption of popular interest in sports and 
amusements. 

"And what, meanwhile, is the attitnde of those 
in power of our Govcrnnient, still more of our 
permanent ofiScials ? A cheap epigram is worn, 
threadbare in order’to justify the ingrained diatnist 
of expert, in other words scientific, advice on the part 
of ourpnblic ofices.” 

Before the year was out the dnE,tit of 
the ex^t was realised in the appoint¬ 
ment oi Dr. . Herbert Fisher to the Presid¬ 
ency of the Board of BducatiGu. A distin¬ 
guished M. P., Sir George Reid, writes 
about thiji apikautmeat i^ its results 
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''AeUner itnd; of ike vital national probleint 
MoneoftbcailTerlinin^a of the War CloncL Take 
Education. The public ere beginmoe to realtoe in 
eaiaeet the Tcnerable platitude that the most valu¬ 
able ni all onr national reiourcea are those which can 
he developed in the mind 

"(Inly a Iremendons crisis could brine a man 
miknown in politics—like Mr. Herbert Fisber-into a 
Mlnnlenal office of Cabinet tank, with a Nat in 
Farlianient, simply and soieiy becauM of his expert 
knnwlrdffe Loncermng the matters with which his 
dcpaitinent has to deal. 

"I liked his recent mintaleriai statement immensely. 
Tlie House was delighted with it. It was equally 
remarkable for its selfreliance, logical sustained 
grasp, and its flashes of insight The capital he 
mode out of the comparatively small pioposals he 
submitted was astonishing" (The Nineteenth 
Century, May, 1907, p, 1144) 

^ One remark of Mr. Fisher noted by 
Sir Gieorge Reid calls tor special notice, 
^r George writes 

“In one of his many' admirable lemarks Mr 
Herbert Fisher expressed his disapproval of the 
multitude of Examinations 1 earnistly hope that 
he will do his best to improve the nature, and greatly 
lesMn the number of tbcN ordeals They oltrn give 
the mechanical prucesKs of memory a fictitious 
triumph over the superior faculties. When the battle 
of life begins, memory must fall into her proper place 
asattinvaluablebnt subordinate “fetch and carrj” 
for the sovereign who sits upon the throne of 
reason.” 

1 give this somewhat longish account 
of the recent bducation Reform Movement 
in Engbuid because it is bound to influence, 
both directly and indirectly, the current 
ol educational thought in Bengal. The 
principles underlying the movement have 
found strong support in the writings of 
at least one educational reformer in 
Bengal, Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Government of India has also chosen this 
moment to appoint a Commission to 
enquire into the workings of the Calcutta 
University and to recommend lines of 
reform^ and has invited an English Edu¬ 
cationist of the first rank. Professor M. 
£. Sadler^ to preside over the proposed 
Commisnon. At a time like this it behoves 
all who are interested in education in 
Bengal to direct their thoughts to the 
future educational necessities ot the Pro¬ 
vince and to prepare themselves to render 
assistance to the Sadler Commission. 

The Universit^r of Calcutta was started 
with ''Advancement of Learning” as its 
motto. Bnt it is very doubtfuf whether 
this lofty principle has ever found tecogni- 
•tion among the parents and guardians of 
Bengal. The English leaning is aniveraally 
cpnndered as an Artbakari tUja or kata- 
uttr fitiit enalfles me to earn money. It 


was so conudered in the last centnry 
when the University graduates could hope 
to secure good berths in the Government 
service or earn a decent living by joining 
the learned professions ; it is so considered 
even in the twentieth centnry when the 
competition for employment under Govern¬ 
ment is much harder and the learned profes¬ 
sions are overcrowded. This confusion of 
issues—the unhealthy association of the 

a ucation proldem with the bread problem— 
inds in the way ot true educational 
progress and the advancement of le a r n ing 
in our country. It should, 1 think, now 
be recognised by all that it is sheer blind¬ 
ness to look to the University education 
for a direct solution ot tbe brwd problem 
that contronts the literate classes. But 
if there is anything that can best help our 
young men to solve the bread problem as 
well as many other problems of life, la- 
directl^ ot course, it is efiicient liberal 
education, the main object of which is the 
training of the intellect and the formation 
of character. 

In the words ot Viscount Bryce all who 
arc interested in education, should have 
“a larm philosophical conception of the 
aims of education" instead ot “that mate¬ 
rial, narrow, _ even vulgar view wluch 
looks only to immediate practical results 
and confounds pecuniary with educational 
values. We have to remember that for a 
nation even commercial success and the 
wealth it brings are, like everything else 
in the long run, the result ot Thought and 
Will. It is by these two. Thought and Will, 
that nations, like individuals, are great.” 
{Tbe Fortiugbtly Review, April, 1917, p. 
554). Besides, hunger is not the only enemy 
that threatens us. In the words of Sir 
Arthur Evans, there is “the enemy in our 
midst, that ^aws our vitals. We have 
tqdem with ignorance, apathy, thenon- 
scientific mental attitude” and absorption 
of interest in very narrow worldly con¬ 
cerns. We should, therefore, when dealing 
with the reform of the University Qu¬ 
estion, forget for the moment, that there 
IS a vety urgent bread problem to solve, 
.and dir^ our efiorts to solve tbe educa¬ 
tion problem, pure and simple,—to pro¬ 
mote real, efficient education, thaf'iipveB 
love as well as knowledge,” “that opens 
and enlightens the s^, as well as 
directs, and purifies, and fortifies the will." 

, Onr present system of xahtxtSkj ednea- 
tion has two vety serious defects; the jSret 
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is, that it requires students to submit to 
too many exminations; and the second is, 
that it destroys curiosity or thirst for 
knowlcd«. To remedy the first defect the 
Intermediate Examinations should be 
abolished, add the M. A. and M. Sc. exami¬ 
nations, if they are-to be retained at all, 
should be radically modified. Instead of 
the presentMatriculation and Intermediate 
examinations, one single School Final Bx- 
apiination should be held, which should 
qualify him not only to go in for ti. A. or 
B. but also for B. L., and degrees in 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, etc., and 
for any service under the Government 
below tiie provincial Service. This would 
involve the addition of the Intermediate 
classes of the colleges to the High English 
Schools. Such a mechanical change should 
be accompanied by radical changes in the 
method of teaching and examination. 
First and foremost among these changes 
should be the introduction of the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction in History, 
Geography, Natural Science, and Mathe- 
mancs. Elementary instruction in these 
subjects imparted through a language 
that is not one's own cannot touch the 
heart and stimulate the activities of the 
mind. Sir Rabindranath Tagore has been 
urging the necessity of this reform for the 
last 25 years. The second great change 
suggested is a radical change in the method 
of instruction. The aim of instruction 
that now practically finds recognition in 
our schools and colleges is the equipment 
of the mind of the learner with necessary 
informations on the subjects taught. This 
form of teaching involves the predominance 
of the memory to the neglect of the faculty 
of reasoning and imagination, and 
encourages cramming. The (^rman theory 
of Higher Secondary Education, as explain¬ 
ed b^ Professor Sadler, affords an excellent 
definition of the aims of instruction in 
different subjects. He writes 

“The theory is that, before a boy can be deemed 
light for the Unirereity (to which it» aMirmed that 
most papile from Higher Secondary Schools wiU wish 
to proceed, and where more tpeeialised itndiea and in- 
vestigationa await his attantion), he must be initia¬ 
ted into each of the chief methods by which the mind 
arrives at trntb...... Re most study the abstract 

relations of forms and anmfacrs, and become 
proficient in the dedoetive Masoning. He nmst study 
natnie. imd realise by observation nnd iMtmetion 
what amount aad qualify ef evidence a valid iadoc* 
tive generalisation lequHw Be mast study ISHSMe 
(bis mother tongas aid at leaet one other) in «c£r 
that he may lemroby fsalyiis and oompuriioa the 


logic of human speech. He mast stndy the reconl of 
tbepait tbrongh HietoryaBd bitdratUM, in order 
that he may know what the hnmaa race (and 
particularly his own countrymen) have achieved, 
how the great seen and poeti have interpreted the 
experience of life; how, by the eolicctioa and testing 
of evidence^ the mind may drtermins tlM truth of 
past even and by what canons of cntteal jadgment 
it may distinguish fair from foul" (The AfHWHrgfi 
Keriew, OcluGer, 1616, p 316). 

An eminent educationist like Profedeor 
Sadler may be expected to draw up a suit 
able curriculum for the proposed Higher 
Secondary Schools ol Bengal where the 
strong points of both the English and the 
German systems will be combined and 
adopted to the local conditions. It may 
be urged, that the proposed reformation 
of secondary Educ<iiion in Bengal is beset 
with serious praetie il difficulties. 

(1) While the scheme will lead to the 
breaking up of the colleges by the abolitioio 
ol the Intermediate classes, the raising of 
the existing High schools to the Hi^er 
Secondary standard will in most cases be 
an impossible task. To this objection it 
may be replied that almost all the colleges 
in Bengal have, or a few years SfSO had 
attached to them High English whools 
out o< which they had originally grown, 
and the proposed reform will practically 
amount to the transfer of two of the class¬ 
es from the college to the school depart¬ 
ment. Independent High Schools in our 
towns are not likely to experience much 
difficulty in raising their status by adding 
two higher classes. Real difficulty may 
iirise in the case of High English Schoois 
in rural areas. These schools should be 
liberally helped by the Government, and 
also by the public, to raise their standards, 
and sufficient time should be given to en¬ 
able them to do so. 

(2) It may also be argued that though 
it is possible to have such lugher secondary 
schools, the radical changes in the method 
of teaching contemplate in the scheme 
are not practicable with the sort of 
teachers that are available now. But our 
Training Colleges may be relied on to 
supply ue want of trained teachers. Of 
course an adequate supply of traided 
teachers cannot be expected in the near 
future. But to meet the want of teafihen 
who have received a regular course of 
training, an irregular course of Isaining 
may be arranged under travf^g pro¬ 
fessors and instructors oi Tanous 
branches eff K^nce and art of teaching. 
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(8) At present the lowest ag;e at which 
a student can take his B. A. or £. Sc. 
degree is when he has completed his twen¬ 
tieth ^ear. Onr suKgestion is that either 
the minimum age limit for the Matricu¬ 
lation Examination should be done awaj 
with, or fifteen be substituted for sixteen. 

The next question is, should the liberal 
education be continued bevond the stage 
of the proposed final school examination ? 
In Bengal the general education continues 
up to the B. A. standard for two years 
more in a narrower form. Looked at 
from the money-making point of view, the 
prolongation of the general education up 
to B. A., involves a larger outlay of capital 
than is really necessary If in a Higher 
Secondaij School an average boy learns 
what he is supposed to learn, he may be 
considered sufficiently qualified fur the 
appointments in the subordinate ranks of 
the public service and for admission into 
colleges for professional education. This 
is to some extent the practice even now 
But an I. A. or I. Sc passed young man is 
debarred from studying for the £. L. 
degree. This disquahncation and the 
prmerence usually given to graduates 
where 1. A. or 1. Sc. passed men may very 
well do, amount to a premium upon the 
longer purse and takes away all incentive 
on the part of an average student who 
cannot be expected to go up to the £. A 
It may be at^ed that the separation of 
the £. A. and B. Sc. degrees from the B. L. 
will lead to the desertion of the Arts and 
Science colleges and the overcrowding of 
the Law colleges. But with the legal pro¬ 
fession already hopelessly overcrowded, 
our young men may soon be expected to 
discover that the pursuit of knowledge 
directly for its own sake is likely to be 
more paying in the long tun 

After passing the Higher Secondary 
Hnal examination, the \oung man who 
wiidies to pursue his studies further should 
enter the college. There a fhiee years’ 
specialised course in one of the arts or 
sciences for the bachelor’s degree will 
await him. The main olgect of the B. A. 
or B. Sc. teaching will be to train him to 
teach his sotgect in the higher classes of 
the seconda^ school as well as to cany 
on original mvestigations. To illustrate 
how the curricula are to be settled, I shall 
give a scheme of the B. A. course inhiston. 
Supposing that the course should bedivu- 
edinto ten sub-courses correspondbg to 


ten examination papers, four of the papers 
should relate to the general histoty of 
Bast and West, and four others to Indian 
history, to be studied, as far as possible, 
fh>m original sources. The two remaining 
papers should be assigned to the Prenw 
and German languages. A knowledge of 
these two languages is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for those who desire to keep them¬ 
selves abreast of the progress of know- 
kdge on the Continent of Europe. To 
minimise the terrors of the examination 
it should be held by instalments, the ten 
papers being distributed over three years. 

The science of Anthropology should be 
included in the B. Sc. course. India, with 
her multiplicity of tribes and cartes be¬ 
longing to different stages of civilisation 
and the hoary and complex religions that 
still ictain many primitive features, affords 
perhaps the richest field for Anthrimolo- 
gica! investigations As early as 188o the 
ilnivtiBity of Oxford admitted Anthro¬ 
pology as a special subject in the final 
Honours School of Natural Science. A 
school of Anthropology has been created 
at Oxford known as the Oxfoid School 
of Anthropology which grants a diploma 
and includes timong students ofiicers en¬ 
gaged in tlic administration of British 
Colonies in Africa and membeis of the 
Indian Civil Service In 1913 the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge instituted an Anthro¬ 
pological Iripos for its degrees on lines 
similar to the other triposes. The Univer¬ 
sity of London has followed suit by 
making Anthropology a branch ot the 
curricula for science Honours Degrees. 

The M.A. and M.Sc examinations 
should be done away with and these 
degrees should be conferred on the strength 
of theses embodying the results of original 
investigations The Calcutta University 
IS said to provide instruction in the ha. 
courses tor sixteen hundred students. This 
M A. or H sc. teaching consists in impart¬ 
ing existing knowledge This sort of 
work bad better be left to the colleges and 
the University should concentrate its en¬ 
ergies on the advancement of learning in 
its widest sense and provide guidance and 
encouragement to those graduates who 
demre to pursue original researdies. Men 
of researu are wanted not only for ad- 
vandng knowledn—for it is not given to 
all who seek truth to find it—but also for 
teaching existing knowledge eflidently. In 
our twentieth century knowledge is never 





iatand s^.but is ever growisg. So 
! alone wbp^K fEunilwr vH):ta know- 
Ige not as a thing at rest hut as always 
acrciadiing upon the dark domain of the 
* sown, can be expected to impart in- 
ction that does not smother mental 
ligestion *'<with words which mean 


to the son!** bttt s^Hlfttes curio- 

.... - 


nbibini 

■ sity'aii—-—. -- -r- . v .. j j 

ledge of one who is hot hp .date is dead 
knowledge, and it is hot quifte po^bk for 
one who is not on the look ont for new 
truth to keep himself really up to daK. 

Ramapkasad 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

iNTROnUCTION TO JURISTIC PSVCHOmCV—ij< 
Baiu Probodhchandra JBose, M.A„ B.L^ of the Pro- 
mncial Judicial Service, Standard Drug Press, 
Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

It is a real pleasure to find a member of tlic bard- 
worked Judicial service coming out witli a really 
valuable contribution to an important branch of 
modern Psychology. The Provincial Judicial Service 
has won many compliments on the score of their hard 
and conacientions labours but we do not recollect 
any other instance in which a member of the service 
has made any serious contribution to sober litcra- 
tnre. 

The author himself is wdl-fitted for the task. He 
had a distinguished career at the TIniveraily where 
he took high degrees in Philosophy as well os in 
Law, before be joined the service. And, reading 
tlirough his valuable summary one cannot but regret 
that he had not ampler leisure and much fuller 
opportunities of research than his arduous judicial 
work gave him. For the book bears abundant 
evidence of excellent powers of observation and 
analysis and extensive reading in up-to-date literature 
on the aninect. It is a pity that with his powers 
Mr. Bose has not had the opportunity of spending 
his days in earnest research in an up-to-date 
laboratory of experimental Psychology aide by side 
with the opportunities he has hod of observation 
of men from the Bench. 

_ Psychology has made enormous strides in recent 
times and its moat fruitful contributions lie in the 
field of praetice. It has revolutionised cdncational 
theones and is certainly on the eve of yet revoliition- 
Isiog the admimstration of justice. The application 
of Psychology to legal and Judicial problems is 
undoubtedly one of the most fascinating fields for 
the scholar of to-day and for long days to come. 
The great importance of psychology in the estimation 
ofthe volne of oral evidence and its indirect bearing 
on the law of evidence have been made qnlte clear by 
comparatively recent investigations. The whole 
question of legal responsibility promises to becom- 
mteljr overhauled by the researches oi PsyehologistB. 

TCsearehet of Lombroso, and other Crimuolo- 
gists, srhatever oae might think of the particular 
coMiusioiM drawn by them, has undoubtedly mode 
itelcMtiiat the whole system of penal diaci^jae 
nnsttie ray tai;^ly revised, and already Ameiica 
Ison tbe-fMcHHoinid srith hsrixdd and nsehileit- 
. pctUatttteiu. TIm ^kijpoHunce' of Ptgtebo- 


logy to an appreciation of the nature oi legal develop¬ 
ment and on legislation lias been brought out in the 
luminous works of Jliering and others. In fact the 
whole domain of law and l^islation forensic practice 
and judicial administration is profoundly afiiected hy 
the modern developments in practical Psyeholoiy. 
Psychology therefore must now form an engrossing 
study for nil persona interested in law-making and' 
■a tlie administration of justice. 

The stringing together of the numerous contribn- 
tiona to the Psychology of law and legislation into 
a connected whole has undoubtedly been a desidera¬ 
tum for some time, juristic Psychology, as the 
author points out, is yet a science in the making. Its 
principles are naturally not to be fonnd concentrated 
in one place but arc scattered about in the detached 
researches of numerous scholars. The digesting of 
the enormous mass oi material now available, as an 
introduction to a more detailed study of the numer¬ 
ous problems, must therefore be an extremely tiaefal 
though a very laborious work. Mr. Bose has 
attempted to do only this iiinch and there can be 
no doubt that he has done it exceedingly well. The 
digest is' fairly complete and very systematic. Nor 
is the work wanting in originality. For although 
Mr. Bose does not make a strong point of strikingly 
original theories, everyone knows that the digesting 
oi a heterogeneous mass of writing and researches 
based on conflicting theories and varied presupposi¬ 
tions is far diflerent from a mere stringing together 
of facts and no one can achieve a reasonable success 
who has not got a complete theory of bis own and 
can fill up inevitable lacunae with personal observa¬ 
tion. Bvery line of Mr. Bose's book shows that he 
has not merely produced a summary of theories but 
has really digested the vast and apparently in¬ 
congruous material into a systematic whole and baa 
enriched it by valnable personal observations and 
analyses of phenomena hitherto unnoticed. It is 
quite apparent that he has worked out a system of 
his own and has found place for the observations of 
others within that system. 

Fur an introduction to a diflicult and none too 
entertaiiflng subject one could_ wish the book to lx 
much more interesting than it is. The whole book is 
crammed full of information, but Mr. Bose lias not 
studied the art of making the importing of informa¬ 
tion attractive. His exposition is generally very, 
precise and iogical but it is lacking in the c%aece 
that whets (he appetite. No doilbt this is partly 
acconnted for by the avowed o^cet ofthe author to 
fnrnteh asta' tect*bqol^ hot a aprf/ahali of-stodiet 
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tortheitndentand rc<careh worker; but,con»ider- 
Stig that the main object of the work would be to 
invite the nttentinn of liliideiitv, Iaw;ers and Judges 
to un iinpiirutiit liiniieii of studvi one caniiiit but 
wish llial the work had been more artislicallj and 
attractively iliinc. 

^ One also misses in the work a ienture which, con¬ 
sidering the scope III the work one would expect in it 
—a complete ijilihography. With a forgetfulness of 
detail one would haidiy expect in so precise and 
higicni a writer,—our author, to almost wholly omit 
tocivcrc/eicincseven to the works from which he 
lynoCcs. Ue hope that in future editions the author 
wi/i ilut MJjy C'lpioQs footnotes to ^uicle students 
lo the original sources but also a coiiipleie hiblin- 
grapby for each chapter aad section of his ivori. 
it would form a most useful addition to his work. 
The index, too, wants considerable attention lo make 
it really serviceable. 

In a work dealiag with highly controversial 
natters, on which keen disputes are still in full 
awing, one docs nut expect to find oneself in agree¬ 
ment with the author in everything. Onr disagree¬ 
ments with the author are numerous And me have 
failed to iullow him in many of his couclusiuns 
becansc, consistently with his idea of giving a mere 
syllabus, the author lius often reirained from giving 
ms reasons for the views which he has farmulatnl 
as categorical statements of facts. It would be u<it 
of place in these circurastanceB to try to settle what 
are mere diiTerenccs of opinion. Wc may say, hiiwcvcr, 
that in his suggestions of reforms ia legal systems 
the author insists on psychological considerations in a 
very excessive measure and gives too inadcijuate im¬ 
portance to Bflcinl facts and legal develoinneiit. Thus 
Mr instance in advocating tiic individnalisation of 
punishment the anthor puts forward the suggestion 
of ardent criminologists that special experts instead 
of judges shonid settle the measnre of the punishment. 

In this our author completely ignores ths siicial tact- 
ors other than the psychology of the criminal con¬ 
cerned. Apart from any question of abuse of power, 
of which there is certainly a large possibility, this 
would have the effect of removing nil certainty from 
the punishment and thereby cause a rertoin sense 
of alarm and uncertainty nmoiig the people. Be also 
forgets that the reformation of the criminal is not 
tlie sale object of puiiishnieiu. Criminal law cannot 
yet afford to shake off its nativity in levenge and the 
amount of punishment mnst to a large extent con¬ 
form to popular opinion to be really effective, le is 
considerations like these, so strongly insisted on liv 
old Bcnlham, which have stood iii the wiiv ol the 
niieral acceptance at the theory wliicti on psyehn- 
logical grounds alone would be unexceptionable. The 
experiments made in tins direction in some .\inerican 
states liy Introducing indeterniiiiate sentences coupled 
with a system ol probation are nndoiibtcdly promis¬ 
ing. But tills is far short of the drastic suggestion 
to take away the power of punishment from 
tribunals which act noder the eyes of the public and 
to vest it in expert agencies working away from 
public gam. There is very little chance of a sugges¬ 
tion like this being ever accepted in all its nakedness, 
inaamuch ai It isTonnded on an inadequate consider¬ 
ation ol socinl facts and legal history. 

While thus disagreeiiw with many of these 
suggestions we mnst confess that the nnthor baa 
certainly kept hlmaelf abreast of the timet and baa 
put forward drastic auggmtiont fonuded on the new 
psychotogy with tdreahii^g boidnesa. We must say 


that the very boldness and novelty of the logges 
tions will challeoge enquiry and stimulate tbougfaiT 

NabssCh. SBKOum 

Tub Jbsus of Historv fy T. R. Glover, Assoeia- 
tioii Press, Catcutta—Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

This book haa a misleading title. The reader 
would naturally expect to find in it an attempt to 
disengage the small nucleus of historical truth Iroiu 
the I gendnry accretions that have gathered round 
the hie Ilf Jesus. But there is nothing of the kind. 
M'hnt there is may be seen from the following 
enrncts: “The leaven is at work in the meal where 
the wuiniiii bid it and her son ails by and watches 
the hearing, panting mass—the baUiles rising end 
barsting, the fall of the level, and the rising of other 
babbles to burst in their turn—all bubbles.” “1 can 
picture a day when there was a woman in the little 
house, weary and heavy-laden, and the door opened, 
and a ehcety pleasant lace looked in, and said, ‘Won’t 
yon come and talk to me ?' And she came and talked 
with him, and life became a different thing for her.” 
“One day lie is told ot a pearl—a good one. He is not 
surprised, lor pcails are always good when they are 
offered for sole. But again a glance is enough. The 
price ? Ves it is high, but he will take the pearl, bnt 
he must be allowed till evening to get the money. He 
goes away and sells his stuck—the little collection of 
pearls in bis wallet rcpiesenling ‘the experience of a 
lilc-lime,’ all of them good, as he very well 
knows ; and he sills them for what he can get—at a 
loss, it it must be. Vesterday's bargainer cuts down 
his price fur this and that pearl, and he is taken np, 
he never expected to do so well against the old dealer, 
and he langlicd.” 

The.sc are fair average specimens of the contents 
and the reader can judge tor himself whether he likes 
them or not. 

H.C. 

CoiTBK I'LATB Inscriptions hkloncing to 
Tub Sri S.\NK.tKACiKKYA or the Kamakoti- 
Titiia, iv T. A. (Tiipinalha Ran, Law Printing Home, 
MiiJras, iQio, pp. 1—137. 

Mr. T. A. Gopioatha Kao, Superintendent of Areb- 
mology, Travancore State, lias published a number 
of cupper-plate insciiptions belonging to theSankar- 
nchnrya Matba of Knnbakonam. All of these copper¬ 
plates were issued liy the Killers of Southein India at 
different times in favour ol the Abbot of this celebrat¬ 
ed inoiiastcry. I'our of the copper-plates record 
giants made to the Abbot by the kings of Vijaya- 
tiagara, five utbera by mediaeval and modem petty 
rhiels lit Sontlicrn India One grant is very interest¬ 
ing hS it pnruorts to be a firman issued by au 
Emperor of Dellii in lavonr of tbe Abbot of the 
Saiadaniathiiin the Ilijti year 1088. This appears 
to be a fuigcry, a tact which seems to have eacaped 
the learned author. In Hijri 1088 Anrangaeb was 
ruling over India and it ta almost impossible for 
anv serions student of Indian Histofy to admit that 
that Moghal Emperor made a grant of Inam to a 
Hindu Abbot in 1667 A. D. 

It is a matter of deep regret that a man of Mr. 
Gorinatba Kao’s position and attunmenta has auflar- 
rd nimaelf to be led away by tbe caprices of tbe 
Abbot of a modern Hindu Monastery, Mr. Rao’a 
work would have been better appiecaated bod be 
edited these records in some welHcnoira oriental 
journal audi as the Bpigri^hia Indies or the Indian 



AntiottBi^ where .'thcK record , would haee hem 
wD^u the teach Ot^atadehta'of Moi^an fiiatvy all 
over the world. Thn “brocbnre" I am sure will not 
attract anfficient attention from oriental scholars 
' so that it will 6nd a place lo ail important libraries 
wbm Ipdological works of reference are collected. 
The records haee.been carefnil; edited and iilhstra- 
tiona well done, bnt inspite of these the information 
which the anthor has sought to place before the 
public will take ao Inordinately long time to reach its 
audience. 

' R. D. bANERjr. 

1. The Indian Demands : G . A . Naltianf ^ 
Co ^ Madras. Price Re. t — pp . 2SS . 

No one allows better than Mr. Natssan howto 
make his publications timely and opportune. This 
book is another instance of his patriotism and enter- 
prise. He contribntes a learned introduction, and 
begina with tlie nieinorandnni submitted to the 


public entertaia t:ow 4 t^dayB of the legislative ' 
cbnhrila, andao'keeilis'their'BeilUe bf the importance ' ' 
of their representatives from a cbhktitntibnal point 
of view, that nothing can aatisff U|em hereafter short 
ofthe power of regulating the policy, deposing of - 
the finances, and eontrolling the. executive.” And 
this is what the memorandum of the nineteen mem¬ 
bers of the Viceroy’s eonncil asks for in a modified 
form. And since "we cannot fight for one set. of 
principles in Europe .md apply another' set of 
principles in India," these rctorms mnst be granted . 
if the war is to be justified. 

.The boob is a storehouse of information aadJs 
nicely got np in Mr. Natesan's nsnal style, nnd beitlg 
ofiered at a remarkably cheap price, ought to com-, 
mand a ready sale. 

li. Education AHD 1’kess in India anuEkc- J 
LAND : A CONTRAST : by Robu Lai AW, Bar-ai-Ltt<S>. .' 
WkiUinghatn Cv.. Linidon. Rs. 2S. 


Viceroy by the nineteen non-ofiieial memliers oi his 
council, nnd concludes with an acconiit of India's 
contribution to the wnr. He quotes largely from the 
^eches and writings of prominent Indian and 
Europeao statesmen and publicists on the precise 
nature of what India requires in the way of seif- 
govemment and also on the Indian sitnatioii as 
affected by the war. The minority report of the 
Public Service Commission is laid under contribution, 
and there are chapters on Indians who have won the 
Victoria Cross as well ns on itidinii troops nod the 
part they have played in the wnr. Altogether Mr. 
Natesan has left no excuse for the Englishman who 
wants ta_ know the nature of our demands to say 
that the information is not available in a compact 
and easily avsilabic form. We notice one omission. 
The speech of the Premier in the House of Coiiunons 
on the historic occasion in the beginning of the war 
when India’s great services and the magnificent rally 
of her princes and peoples were described before an 


Mr. A. (t. Gardiners oi the London Daily News 
in a brief preface to this book says that Mr. Sqd’s 
facts may be entirely relied upon, and this is high 
praise, comhig from sueb a quarter. The author has 
a crisp, racy style well suited to Joarnalism, and his 
comments are often instructive. In the English 
nniversilies, examiners te.st the proficieiiey and not 
the preparation of the candidate, whereas in India 
it is quite the reverse. The chief defect in the Indian 
system of examination lies in the practice of alioting 
marks to questions, which is unknown in Oxford, as 
fragmentary and scrappy aaswers on every question 
pay better than full answers to a few'iiuestioiis. The 
history of the press in India and England is concisely 
told, and there arc some very interesting observa¬ 
tions on particular Indian and English journals, 
such as the “Uciignice,” the "A. B. Patriko,” and the 
great English newspapers. There is also a chapter 
on American jouriiiilism. As for Anglo-Indian news¬ 
papers, their distinguishing characteristics are said 


in full. That speech has found a remarkable corrobo¬ 
ration in the recent statement of Lord tlardingc 
before the same august assembly, when lie made no 
secret of the fact that in those days “India was bled 
absolutely white” for helping Great Britain in the 
war. 

Babn Surendranalh Baiierjea spoke oi Lord 
Morley’s Reform scheme in 1909 as follows: “It is 
no exaggeration to say that the rules and regnla- 
tioDS have practically wrecked the Reform scheme 

as original^ conceived.The responsibility rests 

npon tue shoulders of the bnreaucracy.Is the 

bnreancran having its revenge upon ns fur the part 
we have played inseenring these concessions ?’’ But 
the bnrcancracy did not stop here: they have 
thwarted and disconraged the elected representatives 
at every itep by seeing to it that the resolutions 
moved by them In the various conncils failed to secure 
a majority. They have never countenanced any 
measnre of reform which made an inroad on tlieir 
cherished rights and privileges. They often betray 
the most startling inability to enter inln and cum- 
jmbend the sinmlest fiicts of native life and native 
thought. Tile Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya said : “The 
concuMion is forced on our mind that tiiose who 
tiBve tbe power are unwilling to part with that 
power." Mr. Snbba Rno Pantnlu said : “A feeling 
ofhelpletsnesaisfelt by tbe dected members at every 
•tep, and thn are placed entirely at the mercy of the 
government.” The Hon’Ue Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
jK^Otiout: ‘%o.tiigb .il the expectation, wbich'the 


educated Indians and (3) narrowness of ontlook 
and vision so far as ludiaii problems are concerned. 
The author finds many points of similarity between 
the great American journalist Mr. Bottonilcy and 
the famous Indian junriialist Mr. St. Nihni Singh. 

Hi. The War OF Ideas: deino an ADVRE.'iS to 
THH Royal (.'olonial Institute by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Oxford, Clarendon Press, Ptice sixpence, 

sgn- 

Tins is ail address by our old friend Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who figured so largely in India in Lord 
Cnrzon’s time, when he was knighted. Under a pre¬ 
tentious title he speaks of veiy commonplace things, 
and save anil except the fact that Bacon, Burke, 
Kant, &c., are named here and there, there is nothing 
to distinguish the pamphlet from a thousand others 
issued with the object of justifying Enelaiid’s partici¬ 
pation in the war. There is not a word in it about 
the great part played by India in this war, bnt the 
Dominions are extolled to the skies, and he snEgeitl 
that they should be invited lo share the ‘bnrdca* of 
governing India, “it is objected, both here and in 
India, that life In the Dominions is a very inodeqnate 
education for the sympathetic handling of alien 
races and customs. Ro is life in many pai^ of this 
island. The fact is that the process oilcarning to 
govern these nlien peoples is the best edacntioii in 
the world. Tbe Iraian Civil Service is n great 
College, and it governs India. I can speak to the 
potnt,forlbave lived, there and wen It at work: 





‘.But-jto' «h«it fine nee <1oe8 he put the hnotelefiM 
each M .it .ie, which he hai acquired of todia b; 
'eating iti salt’for five years I Thu, however, is the 
one with most Englnhnien who have served the 
governmeot of India. They are friends, not of India, 
but of the foreign bureaucracy which governs her. 

IV. & V. Mrs. Anine Bzsant : Dadabhai 
.NAOROJ t: JValesan &• Co., Madras, '4 annas each. 

These are two most timely repnblications, with 
up-to-date additions, in the well-Known scries of 
"Friends of India" and “Eminent Indians’’ brought 
out by Messrs. Natesan & Co. The internment of Mrs. 
Besant has been graphically described, and the 
Home Rule propagBMa boldly handled. "VVe can only 
conclude by observing that those who believe that 
with the internment of Mrs. Besant, the cause for 
which she fongbt so long, so bravely, so nobly and 
SO heroically, wonld perish, have seriously misrend 
' the altnation and the mind of the conntry.’’ The 
. little sketch of the Grand Old Mnii of India possesses 
a melancholy interest in view of his recent demise. 
Till we have a full biography of the great man, which 
must necessarily take some time to prepare, Mr. 
Natesan’a authoritative and usefnl little book will 
continue to supply a muchfelt want. 


Bengali. 

pRAHSLIitA (THB Riddlb) ; 6y Direadra Kaaar 
Datta, M.A., B.L. Dnirersitjr Libraty, Dacca : (also 
GoriKfasCAatetuandSons, Calcutta). PriceRs. 2. 

This is a novel of nearly 800 pages ; few Bengali 
novels have run to such length. There is a Words¬ 
worthian simplici^ in the incidents which make np 
the warf and woof of the story. It is a simple story 
simply told ; there is nothing sensational in it, nor 
is there any attempt to hold the reader well-bound 
by the dramatic development of the plot. The narra¬ 
tive, like one of the mighty rivers of East Bengal 
where the scene of the story is laid, runs its placid 
course, and tlie level plains, the green villages, the 
picturesque groves, the waving fields of corn, through 
which it meanders, form the background of the 
bonk. And yet, 'tiie short and sim|je annals of the 
poor,’ are not the only things to be fonnd within 
its pages ; nor is it a mere ’idle lay of an empty day.’ 

. AU the moral, intellectual, social problems of modern 
Bengal, the religious doubts, the passion for social 
service, the growing nspirations for a fuller man¬ 
hood, that agitate the minds of the edneated classeSj 
•R the theme oi the author, and hai'e been diseussed 
with a masterly grasp through the mouths of the 
vrlncipal characters. The author appears to be a 
follower of Comte, the religion of Humanity is his 
ideal, agnosticism is bis creed; the problem of exis¬ 
tence, the riddle of the universe, is to him nnaolvabic, 
and he leaves it, in the veiy last Hues of the book, 
with a big query. Like the sage of EapUavastu, 
he would leave sudi things severely alone, and devote 
bis IHe to the amelioration of the phenomenal world, 
and the regeneration of the moral man. He has 
pMnted out with an unerring hand the nntold 
mischief which the tedium ritee of the Hindus, their 
so<alled other-worldliness, has done to the national 
life. The author. is a gennine patriot whom the 
empty catchwords and claptrap of politics do not 
' ■ deeave and who knows that unless the country’s Ufe 
<fs built up from the very foundations, its uplift is 
..feupossibl6 To that cad he makes a fiagiug appeal' 
,'.ior |.be total nbpUtidn of caste, of the acemsulttted i 


loir'sEmw^,; 

pr^udicesand supentitioos ^ gges, of uiiinesniiag 
rituids cind absurd ceremonials :so beloved of our 
ancient law-givers, and he advocates nhiversat ednea- 
tion, widow-remarriage,, the emancipation of . women 
and of the depressed .classes, and free thought and 
the spirit of scientific enquiry os opposed to-mere 
tradition and authority. The writer has evidentlj 
read much and thought deeply, and the inteilectnal 
treat he provides for his readers is of the kind with 
which readers of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Robert 
Eimstnere, of which Gladstone spoke so highly, and 
which so sympathetically represented the prevailing 
Bceplicism oftne age, are familiar. The author has, 
intact, literally lollowed John Morley’a advice of 
‘no compromise’ in regard to these vital problems 
of human mind, and there are few Bengali writers 
who have the conrage of his convictions. Though 
his analysis of the problem of^ God is perhaps too 
rationalistic—even the best minds of Europe are 
now groping fur a higher synthesis of the religions 
idea—it is nothing new to India, where the ancient 
sages developed the Barhaspatya, the Samkhya, and 
the Bndhist philosophies, and even the pore Advai- 
tism of the Vedanta is not far removed from agnos¬ 
ticism. But it is in the social sphere that the 
author’s advocacy is bound to be most fruitful. Like 
the hero in Balzac’s Country Doctor, Bijoy and 
Hemendra in our author's story succeed in dotting 
the countryside with smiling villages full of health 
and plenty, and spread the light of knowledge among 
the illiterate masses. The passionate yearning for a 
social system replete with peace, contentment, 
and a homely simplicity which are no more, and for 
the light that has gone unt of our lives, is no more 
evident in the pages of this book than the bright, 
confident,! manly outlook on the fntnre of the 
motherland, which will henceforth breed citizens aUe 
to take their stand along with the best in ‘the 
Parliament of Nations,’ ’the Federation oi the 
■World.’ 

Some of the characters have been well developed. 
Bejoy and Ananda represent two opposite types—the 
active, aggressive, enlightened modern, who regards 
this to be the best of all possible worlds and is bent 
on making life here, on this earth, happy and worth 
living in Uic highest sense for himself and his fellows : 
his foot is firmly fixed on the gronnd, and his weapons 
are science and the enthusiasm of humanity ; ana the 
mystic, believing, suffering spirit, which takes the 
tronbles of onr life as the inscrutable but wise dis¬ 
pensations of a benign Providence, and knows of no 
higher virtue than calm resignation to the Divine 
will. These characters, representative respectively of 
the age of Reason and the age of Faith, have mn 
well contrasted. Probbabati (“Tabu”) breathes an 
idyllic charm. The love-scenes betvreen Tnbn nnd her 
husband are really enjoyable, and exhale an atmosphere 
of purity. The anthor’s power of observation 
reveals itself everywhere in the narration of the 
everyday incidents of rural life in Bengal, nnd his 
love of Nature, as well as of an ordered, harmonious, 
artistic domestic life, and of all that is high and noUe 
in human aspiration and achievement, do him great 
credit. 

The book is to be eiyoyed not for Us idoLiateteft 
or for its style or character-pMnting, but for its 
thought and the ideas strewn In it. The style is 
simple, expressive and dignified, but it is often marred 
by too many proviuciMisms, and a certain uncertainly 
■ of touch, which, considetiug the excellence erf. the 
anhstance, U Is dcsinhle that the author MioMd avMd 
. in ^ngitig outa aeMittd cffitioa.. Thc tiqols is lure 





REYIfiW AND N0T1EGB8 OF BOOKS 




Ip make a atMt# m^eal tothe cattmcdaectioii of 
fiepgali readen, mo' ao nM take np a tro A dT fiction 
BMielj to kill tima or to be amoiedi bntaleo for 
iottrnction and to stimolati their interest la those 
vital in^ablems which nre (Iressing on onr attention 
and rrUI be heard. To snch renders the book can 
safely be recommended as one of the most remarka^ 
that has been placed on the market for mnnv a long 
da^ 

The book is wdi-bonnd, and the get np is attrac¬ 
tive ; bat printing mistakes abound. 

PaXALB (JoUKNRV TO TUB CbNTRE OF IHE 
Earth) ; fy JRajendralal Acharya BA. Rt. t-4-0. 
Students' iidraiy, Sf, College Street, Calcutta. 
1323 B.S, 

This is the third story of the famons French writer 
Jtdes Verne translated by onr author. Bengali writers 
have taken reiy kindly to novels, and fiction is more 
numerously representra than any other department 
of llteratnre in the current ontputof Bengali books. 
But most of the novels which are placed on the 
market are of the sensational type, and deal with 
questionable love episodes. In the hands of boys and 
yonng ladies, they prove a fruitful source of mischief. 
Pun, innocent stories, at once interesting and inspi¬ 
riting, which are fit to be placed in the hands ot boys 
and girls, are a great desideratum in onr vernaculars. 
Among such stories in European countries, Jules 
Verne’s writings take a very high rank. They have 
been translated into all the Buropeau languages, for 
no other writer has succeeded in capturing the yonth- 
fnl imagination to the same degree. He combines 
entirely useful scientific information on a variety of 
topics with a plot replete with human iiitS^est, A 
perusal of his books heightens onr zeal for research 
and exploration and the verification of scientific data, 
and a spirit of noble enterprise and bold adventure 
Stirs the blood in our veins as we pass on from 
ch^ter to chapter. 

To provide wholesome recreation for the yonth of 
the country, onr author has undertaken these trans¬ 
lations. We cannot but commend his choice, and we 
are glad to find that his Bengali renderings do not 
re^like translations at all, but are, to all intents 
and purposes, like original compositions. This happy 
result lias been achieved, not by eliminating all that 
IS most difficult to translate in the book—in feet, 
w scientific passages and the technical terms have 
been ably tendered—bnt by reproducing the sense 
rather than the language of the original. The trans¬ 
lator possesses an unusually powerful grasp of fluent, 
Bepgall, nnd is endowed whh imagination, 
vihich enables him.to condense the nnimportant and 
arnplife the most telling passages, and thns make his 
translations really cai^able. 

.^ Iiope the writer will stick to literaiy work of 
i-L ’. Uteratnie stands In great need of 

men like him, who wield a facile pen, aw do not con¬ 
sider the work of translation as not snfficiently res- 

S ECtable. The literatnres of England, France and 
emany owe mneh to translations. Even men like 
Carijrle and women like Harriet Martinean did not 
cmidn it issfra dig. to devote their energies to this 
fciMofwork. Now-a-dm all the best hooks in any 
ofaeselasgnages are forthwith translated into the 
others, thns creating an international atmosphere of 
literature in the three most hig^ advanced nations 
pfBnrOpe. The oldening cd: the hoilsom tin 
#-sdews'and..t^Cv^^'of id^:'whkh: stwdtiroa. 


this iateroationriOM^n^ reader and 

writerinathoaatifiddiflhn($;;Vi^iind. give a dis¬ 
tinction to BnroMn literdttiv -provincial 

literatnres oi India, dealing ririw' parochial 

topics, will take many generdtioiis to. attain.. 
Scholarly translations ot all that fe heitto Snrdpeait 
science and literature are therefate nriRntijr ^tieeded - 
among ns, and those who nndertake tatit.shali 
have rendered a great service to the veraoctflara .ei^ 
riching them much mote than by indhteent 'dtigfeol' 

E rodnetions on trivial sutgects. As a pioneer rd'siidi'a 
and of patriotic workers in the field of Bengali liti^ - 
tute, the writer deserves to be encouraged, and we Site.' 
therefore glad to learn that the books he hastirahai- -' 
lated have been selected by the Text Book Committee . 
as prise books for schools. They are eminently fittiid - 
to aerye the purpose of prise books, both on aeconnt I- 
of their intrinsic worth, and also by reason of the 
excellent letter-press and get-np, and the cheap prke . 
at which they are offered to the public. 

Q. 

Gujarati. 

Chitka Vidya Shikshika, iy Kanayalal Alma- 
ram, BaUl, Drawing Teacher, Malt Traimdg 
Collie, Patau, printed at the Lakshmivilas Press, 
Baroda, Thick Cardboard, pp, 67. Price As, 3. 
{1916). 

This is the only work of its kind in Gujarati, and 
the writer is, therefore, hopefn! that it would prove 
very useful to the stndent class as well as to their 
teechm aud to those interested in Fine Art. It owes 
its origin to the desire of H. H. the Mabariya 
Gaekwur to have school manuals prepared on all such 
useful subjects. 

Nagarik na Duasma, hy Nandnalh K. DiisMt 
B.A., M.C.P., late of King's College, London, and 
at present Principal of Training College for Stcon- 
dary Teachers, Baroda, printed at the S^aji 
Vijaya Press, Baroda, Cloth Cover, pp. 88. Price, 
not published {,1917). 

^is book on civics is the first of its- kind in 
Gujarati and like the one reviewed above owes its 
origin to the commendable desire of H. U. the Maha¬ 
raja Gukwar to encourage a study of such snlpects. 

It is printed in Dev Nagari so that it might tend 
in other parts of India. It opens with a verybeanti- 
foi quotation from the History of Ped8gogy,'atating 
the ideal of a Yonth of Athens in car^ days. The 
Family, School, Socie^, and State are its main 
divisions which are supplemented by a description 
of the methods of administration of the Gaekwari 
and British Governments. The duties ofcitiseiis are 
very well pointed out, and we are sure the little book 
would prove of ben^t to those who would care to 
read it. 

JioAR'XE DtGAE, fy ArdesMr Kharshe^i Desai, 
printed at the Naurang P inling Prese, Btmbcff , 
Thick Cardboard, pp. 253. Prke Re. f/p/jr.) 

Though the author calls this novel an odantattoa 
from Eng*'■ 
dse. 


fom Bngjlsb, It is more a translation .tiianm^tUag 
Ise. Itiilnllof English words, and ao fisr giveaa 
pictnreofthe liberal nic that Panit mate of this 
langnage in their everyday tidk and- affairs.. The 
rendering is intcrettiiig, becmiMe tht Bni{U*l> >• original 
la intereititlg^. Thn oo-dalled oda^tloa however . 
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nikliN tile chwaeUre unreal and unpoifible It re- 
talm all tbe flavor of tlie Englieb plot and the eoctal 
liiectfoorfulets. 

SwAMi VnvkANANDA, Pari IV, liamlo/tdiy 
IfarModashaukt! Balashmkei Poutdya, puhltslud 
by the lioiuty fm Iht Encoutagmtnt 
Cheap Litetaluie and punted at the Diamond 


Tubike Pimltng Pftts, Ahmtdohad, CMh Sound 
PP 398 3 tee He o-t-o {191 f.) 

Thie IS a continuation of the epecchesetc, delivered 
bj Swami V.veknnand «n his way from Madras to 
Almorah and thence to Kashmir Tbe translation 
happily preserves the spirit of the original 

K. M.J. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


In the pages of tbe Hmdustati Ecvkw 
for July Mr. fo-aniathanath Bose discusses 
if there is any likelihood of Home Rule 
solving 

The Great Problem of India. 

Tbe constant recurrence of famine, tbe 
annual increase in the number and 
virulence of various diseases, the decrease 
of population—the mam cause ot this 
heartrending situation, in the opimon ot 
the writer, is traceable to decreasing 
vitality, that is, to enhancing improverish- 
ment. Political agitation has tailed to 
solve tbe problem cn impoverishment. On 
the other Wnd commercial and industrial 
exploitation by foreigners have been 
attaining alarming magmtude 

The writer admits that “Home Rule 
would on the whole, be an improvement 
upon the present system of administra¬ 
tion.’* Bnt he goes on to say: 

With the establishment of “Home Rule,” it would 
certainly be possible to inaugurate a policy of protec¬ 
tion for Indian industries, but it wonld not be possible 
to discriminate between the' Europe in Bnush subjects” 
and the li dian subjects of the Empire It may be 
mssible to set up a wall of tarifr against competition 
nom outside India, but it would not be possible to set 
up a wall of nationality inside India against tbe kith 
and fcin of the ruling race, and po'-sibly also of those 
who are in friendly alliance with them 

llie pioneering of our industries by the Slate 
so far as it has gone, has done but little good to the 
people of India , and we cannot reasonably expect it 
to do mote when the “Home Rule’ is established. 

I am in complete sympathy with the Tedinical 
Edocation moiement I am aiiaid, however, the 
movement is tco late now Within the lost thirty 
years, the Westerners and the Japanese base gone so 
far ahead of ns mdustnall), and have been so firmly 
establishing thtmtehea in the marketa of India, that 
R has been yexily becommg more and more difBcult 
Ut compete with them. 

1 fail to occoont fin* the vehemence of the desire for 


mass education except on the supposition of Western 
bias, coupled, perhaps, in some cases, with inexpe¬ 
rience. It IS taken for granted, that as compulsory 
mass education is pievalent in Western countries which 
are highly prosperous mtteiially—at least apparently 
—some sort of education would result in the same sort 
of prosperity in India 

It IS iiidubiuble, that high education has led to 
tbe material prosperity of a small section of our com¬ 
munity comprising a few ihonsands of well to do law¬ 
yers, doctors and Ststc-seivants But thetr occupa¬ 
tions being of a moie or less nupioductive or parasitic 
iharacte , then well being does not solve the problem 
of the impoverishment of India as a whole. 

1 he lesults of the system of elementary education 
which has been spreading in India for osei three 
generations, wonld force the convictum upon an) un¬ 
biased observer, that it has not, on the whole, furthered 
tbe well-being of the multitude It bas not enabled the 
cultivatois to “grow two blades where one grew be- 
foie.” 

And so forth and so on Finally he 
arrives at the following conclusion ; 

India’s saliation lies not in the region of politics, 
but outside it , not in aspiring to be one of the ‘‘great” 
nations of the present day, but in retiring to ber hum¬ 
ble position, a position, to my mind, of solitary gran¬ 
deur and glory , not in going forwaid on the path of 
Western Livili/auun, but in going back from “it so for 
as piatticable, not in getting moie and more entang¬ 
led in the silken mesbes of its finely knit widesprewl 
net, ’ but in escaping from it as for as possible. 

We utterly fail to understand what is 
that “humble position of solitary grandeur 
and glory” which has so much caught the 
fancy of the writer and where he asks os 
to retire. Is not the present position 
India occupies sufficiently humble,—we 
mean the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ? After going tfaroug'h 
Mr. Bose’s article one wonders why is it 
that the nations all over the world are 
fighting and ^ing for the preservation or 
attainment or Home Rule if nothing is to 
be gained by it. 
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SdentifieTniniiK in Sdbodb niid 
CoUegM. 

B :he cottne of a thoughtfal article 
riagin the Edneatioaal Review for 
P. L). Murad suggests that 

The gnU sq)arsting theoretical training in 
Colleges and practical training in Engineering 
ons should be diminished as much as possible 
■he syllabus of studies for students ol Science 
jegotii)] in such a way as to make them 
scientists, able to grasp the ordinary pradi- 
tlems of eveiyday life. 

s' The writer is for the entire elimination 
POf text-books of both theoretical and 
: practical physics. But 

he arould very much like to see courses of studies 
. in I%mics, Chemistry, etc., branches of Science 
I especially written by experienced teachers of Science 
" who could keep in view the special requirements of 
Indian students and copiously illustrated by eximpies 
borrowed from the affaire of everyday life. 

In regard to the method of teaching 
Science Professor Murad 
wonid like to see introduced in Indian Colleges 
and Schools the heuristic method of teaching Science 
that baa been so strongly advocated by Professor 
Armstrong. According to this method, the student 
is put as far as possible, in the position oi the dis¬ 
coverer—no spoon-feeding is allowed and the student 
is required to arrive at the solution of a definitely 
stated problem exactly as if he were going to solve 
an original, unsolved problem. Of course, a certain 
amoont ol preliminary lore is assumed on the part of 
the student but beyond this, every step that he 
takes has to be prov^ by himself. 

. We thoroughly a^ree with the following 
sane views of the writer: 

The distinguishing feature of the study of Science 
is to discipline the mind and prepare it for grappling 
with the problems of the world. A mind properly 
disciplined i^ a scientifically developed mind. It is 
not at ail claimed that a scientific mind can solve all 
problems. Far from it. What m really claimed is 
simply_ tills : that scientific education coupled with 
an intimate working knowledge of the methods of 
scientific investigation enables the student; to attack 
any pioblem with confidence, when sufficient data 
are given. 

Science students in India seem to have caught the 
contagion from the Arts student. Just as the latter 
it, in diis age of Rationalism and Science, an out¬ 
cast from the realms of free thinking, similarly our 
Science students bury themselves iu their text-books 
remaining altogether ignorant about the vast hierarchy 
iff Sciences. .Students of Physical Sciences, althongo 
they may not (and they should not) iry to march 
through the vast iingdtm ef Science, in gweral, frvm 
one end to the odier, should nut grovel in hatefiil 
vnmnw concerning the highly illuminating and 
nscinati^ly.interesting group of the modern evolu¬ 
tionary biological Sciences besidiM Fhysks, Chein» 
try, Attronouy and ttadiematict. 



Mr. Sankar Prasad N^vati writing 
in the Vedic Magazine recounts the painful 
story of the deliberate destrwbon of 
Indian iudustries by the Bast Indisr: Com¬ 
pany in order to make room fbf wiwtinh 
manufactures. Then he goes oh. to .tdl 
os how England forced upon us the poB» 
of free tra^, and then, when cotton, mius 
began to be started in this country how' 
Itmia was sacrificed at the altar of Lanca¬ 
shire and a countervailing duty of 3} p. c.. 
was imposed on her. The remedy for all 
these past wrongs is the granting of, 
absolute fiscal autonomy to India. 

Nowadays it has been almost a fiishion to say. - 
tbatas a rswaref for the services India has rendered 
in this war some concessions ought to he made to 
her ; hut, be it remembered, young India craves frfr 
no boon. What she wants is that 'in recognition of 
the services she has rendered in this war and os a 
pr.ictical lokcn ol it, the injustice hitherto done to 
her should he remedied." The fear felt in some 
quarters and voiced by Mr. Chamberlain that “left 
to tbcmselvea, Ind an representatives would establish 
a system of pure protection directed as much against 
England as against any other country in the world," 
is unfounded though it should not be forgotten that 
young I ndia will deal with them in the matter of tariffs 
.is they will deal with her. In the meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, in swadeshism alone lies our salvation, for, to 
quote the late Mr. Uiitt, ‘‘Tlie Swadeshi movement is 
one which all nations are seeking to adopt in the 
present day. Mr. Chamberlain is seeking to adopt it 
by a system of protection. Mr. Balfour seeks to 
adorn it by a scheme of Retaliation. France, Germany, ' 
the United States and all the British Colonies adopt 
it by building a wall of prohibitive duties. We have 
no control over our fiscal legislation, and we adopt 
the Swadeshi scheme, therefore, by a laudable resolu¬ 
tion to use oiir home manufactures as far ns practica¬ 
ble in preference to foreign manufactures." 


Agriculture in Imfia. 

We have been greatly benefted by 
perusal of a thoughtful and ably-written 
article on the above su^ect contributed 
to the Young Men of India for August by 
Sam Higginbottom. 

Mr. Higginbottom is quite correct when 
he says: 

The greatest hope for I industrial development lies 
in develt^ing those industries subsidiary to agii- 
culture, such as making and repairing. agrlcnttttlSi; 
machinery. oil.pressing, sugar-maoting and-eottajgs 
industries. 

The educatibn that will lift India wilt abt curUul 
the prmnr system, but will add to' it “vocational, 
education," which is education th^t ftts the receiver 
tffittoeam.#decmtBving mthoiit b^g d^iendent 
upon Govaninent sariics^ law or teOchn^. Voca-. 
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tional eddcfttiOD adds to tbe independence of the 
posseesoi He ts more free to sell his labour in n 
tnareet to »faicb there is no limit Co-operation has 
proved, in otlier backward Lonntries, a most marvel¬ 
lous handmaid to run) progress. 

Thc^ v^o haW taken to agriculture or 
intend to do so in this country should 
seriously t<ike note of the following duef 
hindrances to India’s agncultural progress 
as pointed out by the wiiter. 

In India large areas, including thousands of 
village^ during the rains are cut ofr f^ all vehicular 
tnfiir, and even pack animals 6 nd great difficulty in 
getting about. 

Now one of the fanners chief problems is market¬ 
ing, and no matter how large a yield per acre he 

S ets, or how cheaply gtown per unit at the ffirm, if he 
as to get It to railhead on pack animals or head loads 
he IS handicapped to an extent which laigely oflsets 
any advantage of cheaply grown laige crops 

Lack of roads means not only stagnation of trade, 
but it means—what hurts a country iar more—stagni 
tion of ideas Many lives aie lost annually in India 
hecause of lack of roads, it is impossible to get 
medical aid when neeoed. 

Scattered hoidings mem increased lahouiforthe 
cultivator, greater difficulty of w itching and protec 
ting scattered frelds, and theiefore greater expense of 
cultivation 

In other countiies legislation has had to help in 
the consolidation oi holdings, and while the difficulues 
are great, no country that his overcome them and 
consdidated its holdings has lost by the transaction, 
or would voluntarily go back to the old scatteied 
system 

The Indian faimer is producing about all that is 
possible with fais present crude tools and implement' 
His present plough does not go deep enough and can¬ 
not touch hard, baked ground. A modem iron or 
steel plough goes much deeper, and thus incieises the 
feeding ground of the root system ind can be used 
when the gtunnd la baked hard 

In India lain often falls m very heavy showeis in 
a short time. Now li the ground is sloping, or is 
hard, most of this water runs olf, carrying with it the 
loose dry litter and soil, and mauoie of u^ich the soil 
IS so urgently in need If the field has been well 
and deeply ploughed, and all thenianuie and weeds 
and litter turned under, verj little of the water runs 
off. The watn soaks into the ground and deep 
ploughing often saves inigition wiirr aid ronseives 
the moisture in the sod. If the field has been shallow 
ploughed, most of the loose, lue sod is washed away, 
and the ^ad, inert sod left foi the plant to straggle in 
Of all the real and imaginary “drains” from 
which India sailers, this is by far the most vital and 
expensive. 

My observation and experience lead me to believe 
that uiete ts a loss of at least 30 per cent, ot the 
possible ciop dne to lack of drainage. Tile drams 
aet from two and one half to four feet under the 
gioand m trendies would increase tbe moistute 
boldiog capacity of the aoil, increase the eeiatioa 


of the soil, prevent plants drowning as so many do 
now when water stands, and would being back 
tuac and rhta land to fertility and productivity 

A right and proper use ot manures would lead to 
a very large increase of crops and profits. 

Animal manure is now'mostly burned. Bones 
and oil cakes are generally sold out of the country. 
All bone, all o I cakes come out of the soil; if they 
are returned to it in a proper manner, there will be 
little or no diminntion of fertility, but laiger and 
moie profitable crops will be grown on land now 
consideied too poor to culbvate. 

Though India has the largest number of cattle of 
anycivilired country on earth, tbcir average value 
per head is the lowest 

93 pel cent, of the cattle of India are a loss to 
thnr hrerdera and owners, and therefore to India, 
Fodder la almost always scarce during some part of 
■he yeai, no matter how much grazing ground is 
available The hot diy winds usually patch all griss 
and leave only coaise tough grass foi the cattle to 
glaze upon Ibis is htrd on growing cattle and 
ciuses I retardation of giowth Few calves are 
allowed to get enough milk to ensure their growing 
properly, so tliat ibeir bone is dwarfed And no 
amount of feeding latei on in life will overcome lack 
of food in youth 

The lemedy I suggest would greatly decrease the 
snffe nng of Indian cattle, and would vastly improve 
the lot of those th it exist Myieroedy does not cill 
for any killing of surplus Ii is simple and easy It 
IS, “Bleed only from the best ' I’revent ill others 
from breeding Properly feed the best and they, ^ 
tbe milk they give and the work they do, will feed 
yon 

Where men cai^ly select their seed, crop 
improvement lakes place As with animals so with 
lants “Like begets like ” Breed only from the 
est pi ints end better plants will result. 

I am often amued is I see (aimers, who have 
bionght bead loids of fodder to m iiket, take pait of 
the money and buy vegetables to take back to the 
villages Why do they not grow all the vegetables 
they need on thru own farms ’ They can grow them 
cheapei than they can buy them They can have 
variety that would make for belter health «nd greater 
efficiency In other backward countiies, the greatest 
imp ovement lias come about when the farmers have 
Ifaraed to supply themselves wiA home grown fruits 
and vegetables 

I be last hindrance is found in the relations 
between landlord and tenant, jSatoan and 
villigei, station master and tbe shipper who wants 
a track to shi,i goods by, petty canal official and 
“jufruiner who wants water, rural police and villager 
Oftenumes these lalations ore all that can be desire^ 
but oftentimes they ars not| and when they are not, the 
cultivator loses his sense of security, and feels be is 
being robbed out of the just reward of his toil He 
becomes suspicious, discouraged, hopeless. Go^ men 
must cease to be passively good They must give op 
that ease which is the rew^ of their virtuous mode 
of life, and must get into the thick of the fight to 
protect the helpless cultivator from all kinds of 
oppression and injustice, 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL^ 


The Dayipring in Riusia- 

■ In an illutninatiug article appearing in 
■he Contemporary Review the facile pei^of 
PHenry W. Nevinson, the famous author at 
The New Spirit in Jadia and The Dawn in 
.'Russia reveals to us “the welter ul cross 
purposes and subtcrianean intrigues—the 
‘dark forces’of Royalty influenced by rela¬ 
tionships, of bureaucrats terrified of losing 
their bureaus, of governors terrified at 
freedom, of society trading in contracts, 
archbishops and monks trading in reli¬ 
gion, and a police trading in the prison cell. 
All those powers of darkness, induced by 
motives so various except in their common 
selfishness’’ which were m vogue in Russia 
in days prior to the Kevolntion. 

Mr. Nevinson tells us that even in liber¬ 
ty-loving England admirers and apologists 
of the dcspotical system of Government in 
Russia, which have now been happily 
overthrown, were not wanting. 

Even in E^and there have alwajrs been people 
who rcsaidcd the Tsardoin with admiration and 
envy. They habitually described the Tsar ea the 
“august Sovereign,” and took every occasion to 
defend or flatter hi8_ conduct of affairs, and to excuse 
the oppression of hia reign. They poured contempt 
upon the prolonged Ruaaian struggle for constitu¬ 
tional and representative gonernment. Iheyassnred 
ni the very conception of aueb government waa con¬ 
trary to Rnasian nature. They comminglcil Rusaian 
autocran with the religion of Orthodox ritual, and 
atood before both in attitudes ofniyatical adoration. 
Lent the moujik'a pioua Ic^altr lo hn Tsar and Ikons 
should be tainted by a breath of Weatein scepticism, 
thCT denounced education us an insinnabng poison, 
and hoped by compulsory ignorance to retain the en¬ 
chantment Udevout simplicity Inspired by an art¬ 
istic affection for pxturesque survivals, they depreca¬ 
ted any change in the idyllic economics of Russian 
village life; and, in their terror of disturbing elcmeuts, 
they justided alike "Stolypiirs necktie,” Siberia, and 
pogroms. As preservatives of medieval charm, they 
were ready to defend the censoiship, the secret police, 
and the filthy provocative agents, who, by sugges¬ 
tion, allured unwary indignation to its doom, with 
the same obscurantist intention, they made light of 
the bureancrat'a corruption, and of the incompetence, 
rigidity, or waste associated with all officialdom. 

Since the ormin of the Entente, so stroqgly encoura¬ 
ged by SdwanTVII and Sir Edward Grey, the esthe¬ 
tic or reactionary admirers of thcRnssian system have, 
natnraUy, increased in number. After the outbreak 
of war,crtticism of them or of that syatem wasrightly 
^isw^ ** ‘“***’*^‘*“** ^lojol to 
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As regards the Revolution the learned 
writer goes on to say 

Under the despotism lu Rubsiit (that land of violent 
contradictions) there subsisis a spirit of freedom, con¬ 
stantly In rebellion against the dictates of external 
authority. Not in England, still less In Grrmapy, is 
social intereonrse so five, and speculation or rrittcism 
upon every sntgect of human interest so nnfetbereda 
An almost brotheily sense of equality peri-ades aU 
classes, and fraternily is more than a watAword. 

if yon are to he over governed anyhow, there is 
always a better chance nl personal liberty nndrr an 
inefficient government (ns tfar Russian Tsardomand 
Iraicaneracv in many points were] than under an effi¬ 
cient government. 

If you sepnrnte soldiers from the people, pay them 
well, and dress them fine, Pieloiian Guards or Swiss 
will shoot their mothf rs, go through a mob ol human 
beings like a knife thruugli batter, or stand defensive 
to the death. Un most occasions all men in uniform 
will do the same How olteii one has beard revdn- 
tioaists protest that the troops would "fraternise,” 
and how otten one has seen the expectation fade! 
When, in Uecemher, 1005,1 was present in the street- 
fighting and attempted revolution in Moscow, that 
e^ntation was .strung. Un eveiy side one heard: 
“The army will fr&termxe Yet I knew oaly three 
soldiers who {uined the revolutionists, and the 
Rostiifl Regiment, whose allegiance to the ^ardom 
bad b(cD suspteted, wiped off the honurahle suspicion 
by the violrncr of its brutality. But here, in Petio- 
grad, whole regiments, nut only of the line, but of 
the Guards, went over to the popular cause, officers 
and all It was not, in tlir first instance, entirely a 
mditary rising, like Hie koungTurks; It was very 
largely n social using, a hunger revolulioix Yet the 
aimy went over; hil by bit the army appears to 
hove gone over almost completelr, and the detested 
police with their machine-guns were left to fight alone. 

The credit of the movement belongs^ partly to the 
wiirking classes, who ciuld endure their snfierings 
and raue no longer, but came out into the streets to 
make the final protest n ith tlieir lives ; partly It be¬ 
longs to the army, who lisked nil in following their 
naturnl sympathies ; but chiefly, perhaps, it belongs 
to the leaders of the Duma, cautious and moderate 
men, who in spite oi caution and moderation, di«pl»- 
ed the highest conrnge and enterprise in sciang the 
briglit occasion as it hurrad past, and directing it to 
the noblest and most perilous course. 

It is a perilons course, and we ace still far from see¬ 
ing safety at the end. All who have come in touch 
with Russian politics know the ilangeisoi the Rtusiaa 
nature—its belief in words, its casual ways, itu form¬ 
lessness and want of method, its godlike iadlfierence ‘ 
to time and space. Bnt in the bractiee of polities Sts 
greatest danger is division. Nest to the Pedes, I 
suppose the Russians are more liable to splits end 
divisions than any other Europeans, and the diversity 
of their r^ions sects is a proof of it In 1906, as 
now, the revolution demanded a Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, and the rigMs of free speech, free prcH, free meet- 
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lag, aad fifwa aMoeiatloii (for trade nniomand itrikee), 
twther with political amnetty. By the general 
•Rwe alt thie might have been gained. It wae on the 
prdat of being gained when thereformiqg partieefeU 
oat among tbemeelTee—Octobriete agamat Cadete, 
BodalBemocratsagainat Social Keyolqtionanea—the 
two latter hating each other onpointi ofabetract 
doctrine more bitterly than they hated the Teordom, 
which atood ready to hang both mdifierently with 
concrete ropes well soaped to slip easily into the 
"necktie’s” shape So at the present moment, it is evi¬ 
dently agam the doctnnaire who endangers snccess. 

Another danger might arise ftom an exaggeration 
oftheveryoervice whTchisso jnstly welcomed by all 
parties among the Allies. 

In condnsion, the writer with his 
usual frankness aumits that England's alli¬ 
ance with despotic Russia was like a mill¬ 
stone round her neck, and now that the 
despotism has been laid low on the dust, 
Bugland can breathe freely once more and 
can contemplate the Alliance without any 
sense of shame or degradation. 

Says be: 


We in Europe want no more of the spirit ofeon- 
qmt, no more of predatory races, whether German or 
Kttisian. If peace ever returns, all Europe’s time for 
two generations will be engaged in efforts to repair 
the incalenlable evil inflicted by the spirit of comjnest 
and the predatory Powers. Nor do we wish the 
cause of the Alhes, so generous m its inceptiou, to 
onfier degradation through sclf-seebtng motives of 
separate aggrandisement, either m onnelvev or m the 
ally to whom we tnm now with fresh confidence and 
anaflected cordiality. The conscibnsness which, in 
the case of many Englishmen, lay like a blight upon 
sneh enthnsiaim and hope as we mudit have felt 
about the war—the chilling consaonsness that we 
were compelled to fight for hnman bberty mleagne 
with the Innlett despotism of police and officials then 
anrvivtng npon earth—has now at last been dissipat¬ 
ed. We nave escaped from it as from a prison 

At the opening of the first Duma in 1906, as one 
passed from the presence of the Tsar lu the Winter 
Palace to the assembly of members m the Tanris 
Parliament Honse, the pnsoners in the dismal Kresty 
jail could be seen waving towels and handkerchiefs 
from their grated cell-windows "Do not foiget us 
th^ cried to our procession. "Do not forget ns, we 
Im^ore yon ■” They were not forgotten, but appeals 
for their amnesty remained unanswered Now the 
Kresty pnsoners are released. The building is 
desenbed as a blackened rum, to be preserved like 
other memorials ot conquered tyranny The "Mar 
seillaise,” fieedom’s cosmopolitan anthem, is agam 
beard upon the streets, and it u freedom’s hope that 
the Russian army will sing it still as the troops 
march home from the conclusion of their warfaie into 
peace. 


The SMrat SotMfy of Mankind 

ig the title of an iutereatiiw article appear¬ 
ing in the New ITitaess from the pen of G. 
K. Cheaterton. “The true equality of men 
can beat be aeen at the eztttmea ofthe 
eomic and the tragic; e.g.,that*thefret 


of havinjs to die’ dwatfr all other diffeiea- 
res,’’-this ig what the writer haa tried to 
establish in the course of the artide, and 
that be has not failed in his attempt trill 
be erident from the following brief sum¬ 
mary ; 

I will take the ordinary expression about being oil 
in the same boat. I and all men cue not only afl in 
the same boat, but bave a very real eqnality implied 
m that fact. Nevertheless, since there is a word 
"Inner" as well as a word “m,” then is a sense in 
whi^someofns might be moic m the boat than 
others. My fellow passengers might have stowed 
me at the bottom ot the boat and sat on top of me, 
moved by a natural distaste for my sitting on top 
of them 1 have noticed that 1 am often thus paeked 
m a prehminary fashion into the bock seats or basic 
parts of cabs, cars, or boats , there being evidently 
a feeling that 1 am the s'nff of which the tonndations 
of an edifice are made rather than its toppling 
mmaiets or tapering spires. Meanwhile some one 
might be survenng the world from the mastbrad, 
if there were one, or leaning out over the prow with 
the forward gestures of a leader of men, or even 
sitting by preference on the edge of the boat with 
his feet paddling lu the water, to indicate the ntmost 
possible aiistucratic detachment from us and our 
loncerns Nevertheless, m the large and nltimate 
matters which aic the whole meaning of the phrase 
“all III the same boat ” we should be all equally in 
the same boat. We should be oil equally d^ndent 
upon the reossuting fact that a boat can float. If it 
did not float but sink, each one of us would bave lost 
his one and only boat at the same decisive time and 
m the same discoocerbng manner. If the King of the 
Cannibal Islands, npon whose pnucipal island we 
night Bufler the inconvenience of being wrecked, were 
to exclaim m a lond voice "1 will eat every single man 
who haa arrived by that identical boat and no 
other,’’ we should all be eaten, and we should all be 
equMly eaten For being eaten, considered as a 
tragedy, is not a matter of degree. 

Now there is a fanit m every analogy ; but the 
fault in my analogy is not a fault in my argument. 
It may he said that even m a shipwreck men are not 
equal, for some of os mq;ht >ie so strong that we 
could swim to the shore, or some of us might be so 
tougli that the island kiiig would repent of bis rash 
vow after the hrst bite But it is precisely thers that 
I have agam, as delicately as possible, to draw the 
reader's attention to the modest and httle-kuown 
institution called death. We are all m a boat which 
will certainly drown us all, and drown ns equally, the 
strongest with the weakest, we sail to the land of 
an ogre, edax rerum, who devours all witbont distinc¬ 
tion. And the meaning m the phrase aboat heiiig 
all m the same boat is, not that there ate no 
degrees among the people m a boat, but that all 
those degreei are nothirm compared with the 
etnpendons feet that the boat goee home or goee 
down. 

The brotherhood of men, being aepiritnol thiug, 
is not concerned merely with the truth that all men 
will die, but with the tmth that all men know it. 
It it tme, that evetytbing will die, "whether it 
he leviathan or butterfly, oak or violet,, worm or 
eagle"; bat exactly what, at the vtiy start, we 
do not know is whether thn knovr ifc. We do 
not know what a whale thinke m death; stiO 
kM what the other whslet think of Us behig 
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kUM KiS ciUBi: .-6e lainj heat.,]Mriaditfe','iriMle, 
•»d he perpetiM^'irMtejr *hat thit.t<»o,.to«>e^ljt 
Unbbet wonM i^, 'ihaw and reaoltK.itielf.ioto*- 
de'w. Be totiy be a faaatical vbale, iand feel: 
frantiealljr certain of paetiw butantlj Into' a polar 
paradice of nrhalee, ruled oj. the lacred whale who 
awallowed Jonah. But we can elicit no sign or 
mUre from him auggeatiTC of inch refleetloni i and 
the working eommonsenae of the thing is that no 
creatnrei outside man seem to have an; sense of 
death at all. Almost the most arresting and even 
startling stamp of the solidarity and sameness of 
mankind is precisely this fact, not only of death, 
but of the shadow of death. We do know of luy 
man whatever, what we do not know of any other 
thing whatever, that his death is what we call a 
tra^y. From the fact that it is a tragedp&iw 
all the forms and tests by which we say it is a 
mnrder or an execution, a martyrdom or a suicide. 

It is true, I think, that almost everything 
which bas a shape is humorous ; but it is not true 
that eventhing which has a shape has a sense of 
humor. Ae whale may be iaughable, but it is not 
the whale who laughs ; the image indeed is almost 
alarming. And the instant the question is raised, 
we collide with another colossal fmt, dwarfing all 
human difierentiations ; the fact that man is the only 
creature who does Inngh. In the presence of this 
prodigious fact, the fact that men langh in di&reiit 
degrees, and at different things, shrivels not merely 
into insignificance hut into invisibility. It is true 
thnt I have often felt the physical universe as some¬ 
thing like a firework display : the most practical of 
all practical jokes. But if the cosmos is meant 
for a joke, men seem to be the only cosmic cons- 
pirators who have been let into the joke. There 
could be no fraternity like our freemasonry in that 
secret {ileasure. 

Man is the image of God; he is the micro- 
c<»m ; he is the measure of all things. He is the 
microcosm in the sense that he is the mirror, the 
only crystal we know in which the fanta^ and fear 
In things are, in the double and real sense, things of 
reflection. In the presence of this mysterious mono¬ 
poly the differences of men are like dust. That is 
what the equMUy of men means to me ; and that is 
the only intelligible thing it ever meant to anybody. 


Life and Uterature. 

We cull the following sane observations 
on the above sntgect from an article ap¬ 
pearing in the Athenaeum. 

There is in truth no surer indication of the ttalth 
and vigor of a nation than its literature. There is 
no outer minor wluch reflects so accurately the 
character end tendencies oi an epoch. A people’s 
. mgs are the sublimation of its spirit, the flame upon 
jts utar, the crown of its achievement the blossom of 
its flowing sap steeped in the light and drenched in 
the dew m heaven. To set literature over against life, 
to divorce poetry from practical affairs, is as impossible 
at to distiocnisb between speech and thought i for 
Jiieratnre is life, life in its most intense and aiticulate 
form,and.tlie poet, which means the maker, is the 
.(dpreme man of practical affairs, since in eiquessing 
tile spirit of the nation be mobilises it, and without 
- tile mobiBsatioB of the forces .of-tbsspirit/theworfcof 
tiw neii' bfwBffenisfeuillenHrtttyiU esphot smeome 


into being. A 

tbeaationat «tfwViU»dMBmrt«»“ •» «® 

danger of beeoniing IMrraw, esoteric, nnhealtfajr. Areas 
of acti vity and. aspiration ■i>^tb]|t-the dsensing sun 
of art, untended by the loving'-COWde^jrap m the 
poet, will be dungeons for the nttipiw.||fe$i|mu<fewed 
cellars in which rats fight, misers btsfeil' lMir., gold, 
and Guy Fawkes lays bis train to bloti tiile:$ii4;mitroc- 
ture sky-higb. The poetry at our heart Juui .ffeae 
great things for ns, but if we would keep our. bufe 
sweet and our minds sane, we need more'poettp 'fet 
our lips, anff poetry of a kind which speaks out.wtiia 
heart's fullness. 


The PoUtical Ptychdiocy of Irolend 

is ably dealt with in the cotirse of tt';:" 
thoughtful article contributed to the Fort* :: 
nightly Review, which is composed of : 
notes by an BngUsh official in Ireland 
who seems to have kept his mii^ open and 
free from any bias or prgudice. The Irish 
situation will be clear to our readers from 
the following summary. 

The people of Ireland may be divided broadly into . 
three classes, somewhat sharply defined by their 
political complexion. 

First: The well-to-do classes (the larger land- 
owners and die more important membera of the indus¬ 
trial, commercial, professional, and official worlds j are^ 
as a whole, opposed to "Home Rule” in any form. 
Their attachment to the present system may vary in 
warmth and frankness of expression in different parts 
of the country ; but, politically, they are, with relatively. 
few exceptions, ‘'Unionist’’. There is no special mys¬ 
tery in this. These classes have not been brought up 
in an anti-English atmosphere. They are natnruHy 
united in sentiment with the governing classes across 
the Channel. There is among them no distinctive 
sentiment of Irish Nationality which might bind them 
in sympathy with the poorer sections of the peorie ; 
while they are separated from these others by oaas 
prejudice, by political tradition, by material intereatSi, 
in a large degree by refigion, and by geogr^hical 
aituation. 

To the classes in Irelafid which are Unionist fmm 
social and political tradition must be add^ (f)_ the 
amaller ahe^-keeping class, whose economic position 
■a too precarioua to wunant any policy of adventure^ 
and who cling, naturally enough, to toe existing staie 
of things, rather than risk a change in the course of; 
which they might easily lose their little stake and 
sink helpless into the merciless competition of the .- 
labor market; and (a) a considerable proporbon of tba- 
labor world of the North-east, who are Mtiifo and ., 
violent opponents of the Home Rule policy, and now .' 
dis^y in that question a fierce fanaticism. _ 

^e second distinctive section of the Irish pen^ 
consists of the small farmers^ scatte^ thionsfeinit tike 
country whose strength and influmce in'tiwidnttiie'will 
form the dominant factor in Irish life.. At'.ptMiit 
they are little more than an aggregate of iodividttal . 
units with no class consdausnesiiand little sense of 
mntttid mtsrests.. These sonrees of' -weakness are, 
bowSver, abeadybeuig uidtirBimedby theuMumerable 





'agficnltt^al (ocieti«$ which dow exi$t { andthe time 
matft'come trtien identity of inieiest in fhe economic 
! wortd'leads to common and distinctive action in the 
ftoliticBl. 

~ For generations pssttlie atmosphere of three-quarters 
; of; rural Ireland fans been uniformly anti-English. In 
V the home, the school, the market, the Government has 
been spoken of as an alien, hostile Government, hold- 
’. ing Ireland by force, and indifferent or inimical to her 
.. interests. The miseries which the poverty-stricken 
population have so often been called upon ,to endure 
have, quite naturally, been ascribed to this remote and 
lualign power. A child brought up in such surround¬ 
ings must inevitably draw in this anti-English 
prejudice ''with its mother’s milk.” 

The sole thing that matters today is the fact that 
this feeling qf Irish Nationalism exists. Whether it 
is fotmded on rational or irrational grounds cannot 
make the smallest difterence to the fact of its 
existence. 

In the desire to find a simple cause for this Home 
Role sentiment it is often alleged that the Roman 
Catholic religion is at the root of it. I believe that to 
' be a complete mistake. 

If we seriously endeavor to see this question 
through Irish eyes we can hardly resist admitting 
that their traditional distrust of England finds for 
them some confirmation in late events. The passage 
' of a Home Rule Act after thirty years ; the practical 
' shelving of that Act in ftice of the armed threats of 
Ulster; the open support given by a great English 
party to the potential rebels of the Northeast ; the 
present uncertainty of the position of Home Rule ; 
the frank and open threats of many party newspapers 
that the Home Rule Act will he repealed, that the 
"scrap of paper" will be torn up—surely a shocking 
indecency in_ view of the present war ,- the flood of 
abuse and cajolery, of flattery, and scol^ng that has 
of late been puurM upon the Irish people by those 
.. saiiie journals. 

, The political psychobgy of the Irish farmer class : 
Fdr most practical purposes the farmer has no politics. 

- tiis_ farm is his country, and its boundary fence his 
horiton. When, hoigever, question involving the 
. English Government arise, his sympathies are 
instinctively with the _ opposition. So far ns he is 
concerned, “public opinion’’ is not on the side of the 
existing Government. 


The Irish farmer is not a lover of disorder. His 
interests and his instihets are cbiiservative, ^posed 
to change and adventnre. His native anti-English 
bins would make him so much the more firm a 
supporter of an Irish Government, which would have 
behind it, what the present system lacks, the publib 
opinion of a powerful and homogeneous farming 
class covering the whole country, and resisting, 
instead of tacitly approving, disorder or political 
unrest. 

The third gieat division of the Irish people com¬ 
prises the great mass of the wage-earning or un- 
eiigiloyed population—the labours of the land and 
the Ibwer paid ranks in tbe towns. What has been 
said of the ingrained bias of the farmer class applies 
equally to those who were brought up under the 
same influences. Unlike the farmers, however, they 
have no substantial material interests to absorb them. 

Almost the only excitement left to them is political 
demonstration ; and their early training ensures that 
such shall be “agin the Government” and all it 
stands for. 

The writer concludes thus: 

Repression as a permauent system is impossible. 

A military despotism, indifferent to public opinion 
at home and abroad, may hold down by force a section 
of its people indefinitely ; but even then it is a costly 
and doubtful expedient. A democratic State cannut 
do so. 

The great class of the Irish people whom we are 
considering are united in a common enmity to 
the system of government which they regard as alien. 
The substitution of an Irish Government for that 
which they “feef ns alien and remote innst inevitably 
be followed hy the dissolution of the ,boud which at 
present unites them. Domestic politics will divide them 
as it has divided all other peoples who possess "Self 
Government.’’ Stable public opinion will take its 
place as the strongest bulwark of law and order; 
and the small remnant of irreconcilable^ which we 
must expect to find in Ireland as in England, will be 
reft of its power as a disturbing factor in the life of 
the country. 

One is irresistibly forced to the conclusion that a 
form of government which the people can feel to be 
“Irish” is an absolutely necessary preliminary to the 
removal of tbe Irish difSculty. 


THOU SHALT OBEY 

[Translation of a paper read by Rabindranath Tagore.] 


(Specially translated for the Modern Review.) 


• lAII Rigbte Reserved.'} 


W ITH the least sign of monsoon condi- . this lane, are hardly better fitted than 
tioQSowlane, and Cbitporc Road amphibians for the race of fife, 
joto which it leads, are flooded. Thus pearly sixty years have passed. In 
And as I have watched this happening year the mean-time things have been moving, 
aneryear till my head Las grown grey. Steam, which was the steed, of theKaff 
•I hRYC often felt th&t we, the readents of jvga, is now laughed at Iqr. the fightning 
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which is sttpenedine it. The atom which 
had merely attainra invisibility has now 
become unthinkable. Man, like the ant on 
the eve of death, has sprouted wings, and 
the legal profession is lying in wait for the 
good times when disputesfor the possession 
of air space will be brought into the law 
conrts. In one single night all China cut ofil 
its pigtail, and Japan has taken so prodigi¬ 
ous a leap that the space of 600 3 rcars has 
bera covered in 60. But the inability <of 
ChitporeRoad to cope with its rainfall 
has remained as bad as ever. And the 
burden of our national song is as mournful, 
now that Home Rule is about to ri[icn, as 
it was when the National Congress was not 
even thought of. 

Accustomed as wc have been to nil this 
from our early years, it has ceased to be a 
matter of surprise; nud what does not 
surprise breeds no anxiety. But after the 
water-logged discomfort of our road has 
been underlined and emphasised by tram 
tracks to which the repairs never seem to 
come to an end, the jolts which these give 
to my carriage wheels have brought me out 
of my absent-minded toleration to a more 
acute perception of the struggle between 
tlie stream of wayfarers and the stream of 
water, the splashes of which besrpinklc me 
as 1 pass. I have latterly begun to ask my¬ 
self : “Wh>| do we bear it ?” 

That it is possible not to bear it, that 
one gets on ever so much better for refusing 
to bear it, becomes evident as soon as one 
passes out into the European iiuartcr of 
Chowringhee. If Chowringlice had Iwen 
more than three-quarter tram-line, to 
which perennial repairs went on and on 
with the leisurely gait of a drowsy ele¬ 
phant, the tramway authorities, 1 am sure, 
vvould not have been permitted to enjoy 
eitlKr their food or sleep. The spirit of 
docility, however, which is incarnate in 
us, will not allow us to believe that things 
can be made to be better than they are. 
Hence these tears which flood our cheeks 
and the rain water which floods our 
streets. 

This is not a trivial matter. We have 
never been allowed to realise, anywhere, in 
any little particular, that we are our own 
masters. 1 have hcaird tell of the gold fish 
whi^ continually knocked their heads 
against the side of their bowl, thinking the 
glass to he water; and when thev were 
put into a larger piece of water they re- 
'Btricted themselves to the same small 
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circle, thinking the water to be glass. Such 
like fear of Ktting our beads knocked has 
been driven into our very bones. 

Like Abhimaiwu in the Mahabharata, 
who had learnt the art of breaking through 
the enemy's formation, but not of coming 
out again, and consequently had to bear 
the brunt of all the enemy's warriors, 
we, who arc taught itum our birth the art 
of getting ourselves tied up, but not the 
method of undoing the knots, arc com¬ 
pelled to snfler the assaults of all the ad¬ 
verse forces of the world, big and small 
down to the pettiest infantry. 

So accustomed have wc become to obey 
meu, books, suggestions, barriers, imagin¬ 
ary lines,—^generation after generation,—- 
that, the fact that wc can do something 
for ourselves, in any sphere of activity 
whatsoever, escapes our notice, though it 
may stare us m the face,—even when we 
have our European spectacles on ! 

The right to lie one's own master is the 
right of rights tor man. And the country 
in which this great light has been sys¬ 
tematically suppressed by book maxims,by 
current sayings, by rites and observances, 
has naturally become the greatest of slave 
factoriesthe country in which, lest 
reason should err, dogmatism and ritual 
have been allowed to bind the people hand 
and loot, where patlis have been destroyed 
so that footsteps may not stray, where 
in the name of religion man has been 
taught to humiliate and debase man. 

Our present bureaucratic masters have 
now taken to offering us the same counsel: 
“You will make mistakes, you are unfit, 
the right to think and act for yourselves 
can not be placed in your hands.” 

This refrain from Manu and Parashar 
sounds strangely discordant when voiced 
by Englishmen. We arc, therefore, roused 
to reply to them in a tunc more consonant 
with their own spirit. “The making of 
mistakes,” say wc, “is not such a great 
disaster as the deprivation of the right of 
being one’s own master. We can only 
arrive at the truth if wc are left free to 
err." 

Wc have yet more tr say. We can re¬ 
mind our rulers that though the^ txun now 
be proudly driving the automobile ofaemo- 
cracy, the creaking of the old Parliament¬ 
ary cart, when it first started on its 
journey in the night, as it jerked its way 
from the mt of one precedent to anotW, 
did not sound exactly like the music of a 
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triamphal progress. It had not always 
the braefit oi a steam-roiler smoothed road. 
How it used to sway from this interest to 
that, now of the king, now of the church, 
tiDw of the landloid, now of the brewer, 
through faction, corruption, brawling 
and ineptitude. Was there not even a 
time when the attendance of its members 
bad to be secured under threat of penalty ? 

And talking of mistakes, what a dismal 
tale could be unfolded of the mistakes the 
mother of Parliaments has made, 
beginning from the time of its old relations 
with Irdand and America, down to its 
recent actions in the DardencUes and Meso¬ 
potamia,—to say nothing of the not incon- 
sidemble list which might lie compiled for 
India alone. The depredations of the 
minions of mammon in American politics 
are hardly of minor importance. The Drey¬ 
fus case exposed the horrors oi Militarism 
inPrance. And yet, in spite oi all these, no 
one has the least doubt in liis nund that 
the Uving flow of self-government is iiseli 
the best corrective which will dislodge one 
error by another till it lifts itself out of 
each pitfall with the same impetus which 
led it to in. 

But we have still a greater thing to urge. 
Self-government not only leads to efficiency 
and a sense of rcsponsibilify, but it makes 
for an uplift of the human spirit. Those 
who are confined within the parochial 
limits of village or community,—it is only 
when they arc given the opportunity oi 
thinking and acting imperially that they 
will be able to realise humanity in its 
huger sense. For want of this opportunity 
eveiy person in this country remains a 
lesser man. All his thoughts, his powers, 
bis hopes and his strivings remain petty. 
And this enforced pettiness of soul is for 
lum a greater calamity than loss of life 
itself. 

So in spite of all risk of error or mis¬ 
chance we must have seU-govcinment. Let 
«s stumble and struggle on our way, but 
for God’s sake don’t keep your eyes fixed 
on our stumblings to the neglect of our 
progressthis is our reply—the only true 
rephr. 

If some obstinate person kc^s on 
worrying the authorities with this ttply 
he may be interned by the Government, but 
he gels the applause of his countrymen. 
When, however, he toms with tliis same 
reply to bis own social authorities and 
protests: "You tdl us that this is the Hah* 


yum in which the in^ket of man is feeble 
and liable to make mistakes if left free, so 
tliat wc had better bow our head to sbas* 
trie injunctions rather than work the 
bi*ain inside itbut we refuse to submit 
to this insulting proposal.” Then do the 
eyes of the heads of the Hindu communi'fy 
become red and the order for social intern¬ 
ment is passed forthwith. Those who ate 
flapping theii* wings to soar into the sky 
of politics, would fain shackle our legs on 
the social perch. 

The fact is that the same helm serves to 
steer to the right and to the left. There is 
a fundamental principle which must be 
grasped before man can become true, 
socially or politically. Allegiance to this 
principle makes all the dilGference between 
Chowringhee and Chitpore. ^itpore has 
made up its mind that everything is in the 
hands of snpei'ior authority with the 
result that its own hands are dways joined 
in supplication. “If things are not in our 
own hands what are our hands for?” says 
Chowringhee, and has brought tiie whole 
world into its own hand because it believes 
that this is in direct connection with the 
hand of Providence. Chitpore has lost the 
world because it has lost this belief; and 
with half-closed eyes seeks in despair the 
narcotic consolations of quietism. 

It is indeed necessary to shut our eyes 
if wc have to keep up a belief in onr paltry 
home-made rules of life. For, with eyes 
open, wc cannot but catch glimpses of the 
universal law which rules tne world. 
Power and wealth and freedom fi'om suffer¬ 
ing are all the rewards of masteiy over 
tins universal law, for thc_ mass as well as 
for the individual. This is the axiom on 
which modem European civilisation is 
firmly based, and faith in this has given 
it its immense freedom. 

For us, however, it still remains a case 
of wringing our hands and awaiting our 
master’s voice. And in the worship cn that 
master, be he the elder at home, the police 
Daroga, temple tout, priest, or pandit, 
Sitala, Mauasa, Ola, or any one of the host 
of such dcmonaic dietics, we have shattered 
into a thousand fragments and scattered to 
the four winds our power of independent 
thought and action. 

The college student will otgect.^ “We 
no longer l^ieve in all that,” he will say, 
“Do we not get ourselves inflated for 
small pox and take saline ityections for 
cholera ? Have we not tecogoiaed mcaq.wto> 
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bortM malaria to be a microacopic germ 
and refaaed to accord it a piace in our 
pantheon 7” 

It is, however, not a question of what 
particnlar beliefs are professed. The fact 
remains that the attitude of blindly hang¬ 
ing on to some outside authority has 
sapiied the very fount of our endeavour. 
This mental cowardice is born of an all- 
pervading fe&r, which dominates us and 
overpowers our own intelligence and 
conscfence, because we cannot put our 
faith in the immutable universal law ex- 
preSfflDg itself throughout the world. For 
it is of the very nature of fear to doubt and 
hesitate; “Anything may happen ! why 
take any risk ?“ 

the same phenomenon is noticeable 
among our rulers whenever, through any 
loophole in their administration, fear gains 
an entrant, making them forget their 
most cherished traditions and impelling 
them to lay the axe at the root of the 
fundamental principle on which their 
power rests so firmly. Then do right and 
justice retiic in favour of prestige, and, 
in defiance of the Divine law, they think 
that acrid fumes will become soothing if 
only the tears can be hidden away in the 
solitude of the Andamans. This is but an 
instance of how the obsession with one’s 
own particular panacea makes for a denial 
of the universal law. At bottom there 
is either petty fear, petty self-interest 
or an attempt at evading the straight 
road ^ petty trickery. 

So does blind fear cause us to overlook 
the claims of humanity, while in a frantic 
flutter of trepidation we make our obei¬ 
sances at the shrine of every conceivable 
authority. And howsoever successfully we 
may pass examinations in physical or 
political science we cannot get nd of our 
ingrained hatnt of waiting to be dictated 
to. Even where we have followed the 
modern fashion by founding democratic 
institutions, they constantly tend to be 
dominated by some one master for the 
simple reason that the rank and file are 
so accustomed to doing everything, to 
ot^r from waking and sleeping, eatingand 
drinking, to getmig marned and mount¬ 
ing the funeral pyre. 

If 1 say that the water in the pail of the 
Brahmin carrier is in a filtny state, 
unfit to drink, but that the one brought 
by the untont^bie person straight fttm 
tbefilter is pure and wholesome, J sihall 


be rebuked for talking meve, paltry reason, 
for such doctrine has not the master’s sanc¬ 
tion. If 1 venture to question; “What of 
that 7” I am promptly boycott. They 
cease to invite me to dinner. Tan will 
even refuse to attend my funeral! The 
wonder is that those who welcome soch 
cruel tyranny in every detail of life, as 
beneficial to Society, feel no compunction 
in asking for the most absolute political 
freedom 1 

And yet there was a day in India 
when the Upaaishad declared of theiOi- 
vine lavr—Yathatathyatoithan vyadadbat 
shashwatibbyah samabhyab—-that it 
is immutable and adaptable to each 
and every circumstance. It is fur all time 
and not dependent on the whim of the 
moment. Therefore is it possible for us to 
know It with our intellects and use it in 
our work. And the more wc can make it 
our own the less shall obstacles be able 
to obstruct our path. The knowledge of 
this law is science, and it is because of this 
sdcnce that Europe today can say with 
superb assurance: “Malaria shml be 
driven off tlic face of the earth. Lack of 
food and lack of knowledge shall not be 
allowed in the homes of men. And in 
politics the commonweal shall harmonise 
with the rights of the individual.’’ 

India had also realised that in ignorance 
is bondage, in knowledge freedom and that 
m gaining the truth lies salvation. What 
was meant by untruth The looking 
upon oneself as separate. To know one* 
sell in one’s spintual relations to the 
universe is to know truly. Today it is 
difficult even to conceive how such an 
immense truth came to be grasped. Then 
the age of the Kishis—the livers of the 
simple life in tlwir forest households— 
passed away, and the age of the Buddhist 
monks took its place. And this great 
realisation of India was relegated to a 
place apart from itsevery-day life, when 
salvation was declared to be in world 
renunciation. 

Thus came about a compromise between 
truth and untruth, and a partition wall 
was erected between tnc two. So today 
from the side of truth there comes no 
protest, whatsoever degree of narrow¬ 
ness, grossness or folly may invade the 
practices and observances of social life. 
Nay, they are condoned. The ascetic under 
the tree proclaims: “He who has realised 
theuaiveniein hiiiuelf and himself in the 
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ttniverae has known the truth.” Where- 
won the householder, profoundly moved, 
nils the ascetic’s bowl with his nest. On 
the other hand when the householder in his 
chamber 'rules that the fellow who cannot 
keep the universal law at a respectable 
distance must not have access to barber 
or washerman, the ascetic in turn beams 
approval and bestows on him the dust of 
his feet and his blessing: “May you live 
for ever, my son !” That is how the deca¬ 
dence of our social life has come about, for 
there was none to raise a pratest in the 
name of Truth. That is why for hundreds 
of years we have had to bear insult after 
insult, and w^. 

In Burc^ it IS not so. The truth there 
is not connned to the intellect, but &nds a 
place in practice. Any fnnlt that may come 
to light in society or the state has to face 
public examination and rectification in the 
search-light of truth. And the power and 
freedom thus gained becomes available to 
all and gives them hope and courage. The 
expression of this truth is not hidden in 
a mist of esoteric incantation, but grows 
in the open, in full view ul all, assisting 
them to grow wiUi it. 

The insults which we allowed ourselves 
to staffer for hundreds of years finidly took 
shape as subjection to foreign dominion. 
And as the hand always seeks the painful 
spot, so has the whole of our attention 
become rivetted on the political system of 
om* Western rulers. Forgetful of all else 
we clamour“Let our Government have 
some reference to our own will, let not all 
rules and regulations be showered upon 
us fram above whether we like them or 
not. Put not the full weight of power on 
our shoulders ns a burden, let there be some 
sort of contrivance on wheels which we 
can also assist in pushing along ” 

From every part of the woild, today, 
rises the prayer for dchver.ince from the 
rule of irresponsible outsideis. It is well 
that, stirred by the spirit of the times, we 
have added our voice to this prayer. It 
would have liecn to our undying shame 
bad we not done so,—had wc still clung to 
our accustomed acquiescence in the dictates 
of governmental authority. It shows that 
there is at least some chink left through 
which a ray of truth has been able to 
penetrate our bang. 

It is because what we have seen is a 
glimpse of the truth that 1 confidently 
hfdl the self-respect which impels us 


forward as a go id thing, and as con¬ 
fidently cry shame on the vain ^ self- 
glorification which would keep us tied to 
the stake of iramobilify like an animal 
destined for sacrifice. Curioudy enough 
it is the same feeling of pride which when 
it looks ahead says: “Give us a place in 
your councils of Empire” and which when 
it turns homewards says: “Beware lest 
in religious or social ob^rvances or even 
in your individual concerns you depart even 
by one step from the path prescribed by 
the master.”—And this we call the rena¬ 
scence of Hinduism ! Our Hindu leaders, it 
appears, would prescribe for us the 
impossible commandment to sleep with 
one eye and keep the other awake! 

When the cane of God’s wrath fell on 
our hacks our wounded patriotism cried 
out: “Cut down the cane jungles !” for¬ 
getting that the bamboo thickets would 
still be tlieie ! The fault is not in cane or 
bamboo, but within ourselves, and it is 
this: that we prefer authority to truth 
and have more respect for the blinkers than 
for the eyes. Till wc can grow out of this 
disposition of ours some rod will be left in 
some wood or other for our punishment. 

In Europe also there was a time when 
the authority of the Church was para¬ 
mount in all departments of life, and it 
was only when they had succeeded in cut¬ 
ting tlirough its nll^nveloping meshes that 
the European jicoplcs could begin to step 
out on the path of self-government. The 
insularity of Enf^and was England’s 
opportunity and it was comparatively 
easier for her to elude the lull might of 
a church, the centre of which was at Rome. 
Not that England is yet completely free 
from all traces of church domination, but 
her church, like an old dowager, is now 
only tolerated where onec she was all- 
powerful. 

But though England was ^us able to 
shake off the Old Woman, Spain was not. 
'Ihcre w'as a day when Spain hud the 
wind full in her sails. Why was she un¬ 
able to maintain the start this gave her ? 
Because the Old Woman was at the helm. 

When Philip of Spain waged war 
against England it was discovered that her 
naval tactics were as rigidly niled as her 
rdigious beliefs. So that while the navy 
of England, under the command of her 
most skilful sailors, was as mobile and 
adaptable to the free-blowing winds,as the 
waves Ota which it fioatea,the Spanish 
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I naval command went Iw caste, and was 
unable to extricate itself from the iron-grip 
of immoveable custom. So in Europe only 
those peoples have been able to raise their 
) heads who have succeeded in loosening the 
I shackles of blind obedience to an organised 
’churchand learnt to respect themselves. 

, And Russia, which failed to do so, remains 
i bristling with a very forest of authorities, 
and her manhood is wasted in bending 
the knee, alike to the meanest modcan 
government official and the pettiest 
ancient scriptural injuctinn. 

It should be remembered that religion 
and a church, or religious organisation, 
are not the same. They arc to one another 
as the fire to its ashes. When religion has 
to make way for religious organisation it 
is like the river being dominated by its 
sand bed,—the current stagnates and its 
aspect becomes desert-like. And when in 
thm circumstance men begin to take pride 
then arc they indeed in a bad way. 

Kcligion tells us that it man is despite- 
iully used it is bad both lor him who 
commits and him who suffers the outrage. 
But religious organisation tells us: 
“If you do not carry out without compunc¬ 
tion each and every one of the claboiate 
rules and injunctions which oppress and 
insult man, you will be excommunicated.” 
Religion tells us that he who necdlc.ssly 
^ves pain to a liviiig creature hurts his 
own soul. But religious organisation 
tells us that parents who oiler water to 
their fasting widowed daughter on a 
particular day of the moon commit moital 
sin. Religion tells us that rq)cnt.anceand 
good woiks alone may serve to wash 
away sin; religious organisation tells 
ns that to take an immersion in a particu¬ 
lar piece of water during an eclipse w ashes 
away not only one's own sins but those of 
fourteen generations of one’s forebears. 
Religion tells us to fare forth over moun¬ 
tain and sea and enjoy the beautiful world, 
for that will enlarge our minds; 
religious organisation tells us that he who 
overpasses the sea shall have to roll in the 
dust in expiation. Religion tells us that 
the true man in whatever household he 
mc^ have been bom is worthy of homage; 
rehgious organisation tells us that he 
who is born a Brahmin may be the veriest 
scoundrel yet he is fit to shower on 
others* heads the dust of his feet. In a 
word, religion preaches freedom, religious 
organisation chants of slavciy. 


F.aith, even if blind, has its aspect of 
exUrnal beauty. This beauty the foivign 
traveller passing through India sometimes 
loves to dwell on, like an artist who en- 
ioysthe picturesque possibilities d(a mined 
house, but gives no thought to its tenant- 
able qualities, Durirg the bathing ftstival 
1 have seen pilgrims in their thousands, 
mostly women, coming from Barisal ^to 
Calcutta. The suffering and insult, whidi 
they had to put up with .at each changing 
station from steamer to train and train 
to ste.imcr, was unending Their pathetic 
resignation had no doubt a kind ofbeauty, 
but the God of their worship has not 
accepted that beauty. He has not reward¬ 
ed, but punished them. Their sorrows are 
ever increasing. The children they rear 
amidst tiieir futile rites and observances 
have to eiinge to all the material things 
of tins world and tremble at all the 
shadows of the next; tlicir sole function in 
life being to go on raising barriers at each 
bend of the path which they will have to 
ti'ead ; and all they know of growth is in 
making these barriers tower higher and 
higher. 

The reason for this punishment is that 
they have tniss|)ent the greatest of God's 
gifts to mail,—the power of self-sacrifice. 
When called upon to render their account 
they can only show a heavy debit balance. 
I have seen, elsewhere, a stream of bun¬ 
dles of thousands of men and women 
hurrying along to some place of pilgrim^ 
to acquire religious merit, but a d>ing 
man, lying by their road-side, had noue 
to tend him because bis caste was not 
known. What a terrible insolvency of 
humanity has come upon these spendthrift 
seekers after merit, whose blind faith 
appears so bcantiful! The same blind¬ 
ness which impels them to rush to bathe 
in a particular stream, renders them in¬ 
different to the Sufferings of their un¬ 
known fellow-men. God docs not njipre- 
ci.ate this prostitution of his most precious 

, . * 

In Gaya 1 have seen women pounug out 

their wealth at the feet of some temple 
priest who had neither learning, piety nor 
riiaracter. Has this generous self-privation 
led them a step nearer to pity or to truth ? 
It may be said in reply: “Theyfsw nif 
their substance for the sake of wMX tSiey 
believed to be the holiness of thePrsest, 
Had they not this belief they would 
either not have parted with the money 
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at all, or spent it on themselves.” Be it 
so. Bnt in that case they wonld at least 
lunre had the benefit of the money, and 
what is more ihqr would not have deluded 
themselves into liclicving that in spending 
on themselves they were doing a pious act. 
They would have remmned free from this 
slavery to a delusion. He who has trained 
himsefi to die in docile obedience to his 
master’s bidding finds it impossible, 
when he becomes his own master, man* 
fully to give up his lile for the right. 

Thus it happens that in our villages 
foodstuffs, health, education and the joy 
of life arc all on the ebb Feeling that 
the only ho[)c lor the vtlhigers was in 
rousing them to a sense of their own powers 
I once made the attempt iii a certain 
village. 1 here was a part of the village 
where not a drop of water was to be had. 
ft fire had broken out mid all that the 
neighbours could do was to join lu the 
lamentation while the fl.inies were raging 
Said 1 to them: “If von will gneyoui Lthotir 
to dig a well 1 will pay for tlu* iitasonr}’ 
work.” Tlicy admired ray cunning in 
attempting to aeiiuirc merit partly nt 
their cost, but declined to lie taken in by 
it! That well never got made, the water 
scarcity there remains as had as ever, 
i« and fires are perennial. 

* This shows that the main reason lor 
onrvillage distresses is that nothing gels 
done except with the idea ol acquiring 
religious merit So that every wain muit 
await providence, or some casual visitor 
in search of ment, for its tulfilincnt. it 
the latter is not forthcoming the village 
will remain thirsty rather than dig its 
own well. 1 do not blame the villagers, 
for the Old Woman keeps them ball asleep 
with her opium. But 1 am struck speech¬ 
less when 1 see educated vouug men 
■inging the Old Woman’.s pmises. “What 
a splendid nurse,” say they “What a 
pHoud sight to sec »ur country m her 
arfns! From that high seat hei feet never 
even touch tlie ground How pretty it 
would look if she held in her hands the 
sceptre of self-mvcmment while still 
perched in her old nurse’s arms.” 

Privation, pestilence and famine obtrude 
themselves only too patently. But just 
os the government refuses us a Ucensefor 
arms to withstand the^ attacking tiger 
ordacoit, so also does the Hindu social 
leadfer deny ns the means of ddending 
ourselves against these cslamitieB. “Bnt 


surely," the latter will protest in reply, 
“you arc allowed to acquire the means of 
defending yourself. Nobody prevents your 
learning and applying science for self¬ 
protection” True, it would be an ex¬ 
aggeration to say that we are deprived of 
weapons of defence. But every precaution 
is taken to prevent our learning how to 
use them. So incapable have we become 
by the constant fear of transgression of 
the imillitudinous rules with which we are 
hedged in both on the side of our country 
ns well as on that nt the government, 
that we aie more likely to get hurt by the 
gun, it we li.ive it, than by the dacoits! 

Now let us examine the contention that 
it is loreign donnnatioii which is responsi¬ 
ble lor keeping us in this distresstnl state. 
The fundamental principle ol British 
politics is the partictpiiUon of the people 
in their own government. This principle 
has al\v.i\s hurled its shafts against the 
art sponsible domination of anv outsider 
and this i.iet h.is not been hidden from 
us We o[Kmlv read ol il in govei'nment 
sehools and iiictnorisc it lor our examina¬ 
tions. riicy h.tve no means now of taking 
back this knowledge. 

Our congresses an 1 leagues are all based 
on this principle .\nd as it is the veiY 
nature of European science to be available 
to all, .so also is it oi the essence of the 
British political creed to offer itself for 
acceptance to the people ol India. One, or 
ten, or live huiulred Englishmen may be 
iouud to say that it is rot expedient to 
allow the Indian student access to Euro¬ 
pean science, but that same science itself 
will shimc these Enghshincn by calling 
upon all, irrcspectnc ol birth-place or 
colour, to come to it, and partake of its 
boons So also it live hundred, or even five 
tliousaiid Eiighshuieii jireach from plat- 
foiiii or ptess that obstacles should he 
place 1 111 the way of the attainment of self- 
governineiit by the Indian people these 
words of thc^e thousands of Englishmen 
will be put to shame by the Britisn politi¬ 
cal creed itself which thunders out its call 
to all peoples, irrespective of birth-place or 
colour, to become its votaries. 

1 know that we are open to the rude 
retort that British principles do not take 
into account the fixes of us. -Just as the 
Brahmin of old had decreed in hts day that 
the highest knowledge and the larger lift 
were not for the Snora. Bat the Brahmin 
Ind taken the preeantion to coosofidnte 
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his position. Oi those whom he sought to 
cripple exteroallr he also crippled the 
mind. The roots of knowledge having 
been cut off from the Sudra all chance of 
his blossoming out into independent action 
withered away, and no further trouble had 
to be taken to ensure the Sudra’s head 
being kept bowed to the dust of the 
Brahmin’s Teel. But our British rulers 
have not completely closed the door pf 
knowledge—the door that leads to free¬ 
dom. Doubtless the bureaucracy are re¬ 
pentant and arc fumbling about in a be¬ 
lated endeavour to close this window and 
that—but for till that, even they are unable 
to forget altogether tliat to sacrifice prin¬ 
ciple at the altar ol cxjtediency is only a 
step towards moml suicide. 

If wc can only grasp with all our 
strength this message ol hope that our 
rights lie latent in the deeper psychology 
of the British people, then it will become 
caaer for us to bear sorrow and make 
sacrifices for its realistition. If wc allow 
our habitual weakness to overcome us 
under the baleful influence ol the flrst article 
of our creed—“Thou Shalt Obey,” then 
indeed the black despair will lie our lot ol 
which wc have seen two opposite forms oi 
expression—the violent methods oi secret 
societies, and the inane discussions ol our 
chamber politicians as to the merits nr 
demerits of this viceroy or that, and 
whether a John viorlcyatthc India Office 
will bring about any iniproremenl in our 
conditions, or will not rather the domestic 
cat, when it takes to tlic jungles, become 
as wild as the wild cat. 

Nevertheless wc must not mistrust 
humanity. Let us aver with conviction that 
its power is not the only thing great in the 
British Bmpire, but that the principles on 
which it is broad-based arc even greater. 
Doubtless we shall sec this contradicted at 
evetytum. We shall see sdfish considera¬ 
tions and the lust of power, anger, fear 
and pride at work. But these enemies of 
humanity can onl^ defeat us where they 
find thar like within us, where they find us 
afraid of petty fears, lusting after petty 
desires, full of jealousy, mistrust and 
hatred of each other. Where wc are 
great, where we are brave, where we are 
self-denying, devoted and reverential, there 
we shall and ourselves in touch with 
the best in our rulers. There we shall 
be victorious is spite of all memy 
MMHiIt8,-»Not always externally, it stay 


be, but assuredly in the depths of our 
being. , 

Ii wc are petfy and cowardly we ihall 
bringdown to our'level the princi¬ 

ples ol our rulers and help their evu pas- 
sionsto triumph. Whcrethercare twoaeces- 
sjry parties the strength of ca^ iBUit 
contribute to their common elevation, the 
weakness of each to their common down 
fall. When the Sudra jmiied hiS palms 
in submission to the Brahniinical decree 
of inferiority, on that very day was dug 
the pit for the fall oi the Brahmin. 
The weak can lx* ns gicat an enemy of the 
strong as the stiong of the weak. 

A high Goveruineut official ouce asked 
me: “You always complain of the oppres¬ 
sion ol the police. I'crsonally 1 am not 
inclined to dislielievc in it. But why 
not confront us with facts and figures ?” 
True, there should lx at least some in our 
country who have counigc enough to dare 
tocxposcall wrongs, to repeatedly proclaim 
them to the world. This should be so, 
although we knofir that the meanest con- 
statde is not an individual but the re¬ 
presentative of a terrible power, which 
will spend thousands upon thousands 
Irora public iunds fo shield him from 
obloc|uy,—a power which therefore practi¬ 
cally tells us that if we are oppressed it will 
be healtliierfor us to eoiitinuc to lie oppres¬ 
sed in silence,—lor is not prestige, at 
stake? rrestige! That familiar old bogey 
of ours, the unseen master who has eternal 
hold oi our ears, thcA/nnasa of the Bchula 
epic, tlie Cbandi of Kavikankan, to whose 
worship we must ha.sten, trampling over 
riglit, justice and all else, or be mercilessly 
crushed! Soto Prestige be our salutations: 

Yn den rajyashasaae 

Prestige-rupena samsthita I 

Namabtasyai namastasyai 

Natnasiasyai namonamah 11 

This however, is nothing but Avidya, 
Maya. Wc must not believe in it for all 
that it appears before our material eyes. 
The real truth is always behind it, that we 
are the most vitally concerned in our own 
government. This truth is greater than 
the government itself. It is this truth wbkh 
gives its strength to the British Ernure. 
In this truth, also, lies our strength. If we 
arc cowards, if we cannot bravely put our 
trust in British ideals, then the police 
needs must go on oppiesnag, and the 
m agis trate be powerlest to protect ns< 
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The goddess of Prestige will continue to 
dnini her human victims, and British 
mle to give the he to British tradition. 

To this 1 shall lie told in reply that it 
is Ml very well from an idcalmtic stand¬ 
point to* talk of principle being greater 
than might, but in practical life an 
udhurence to this belief will get us into 
trouble. 

“Wc may get into trouble,” say I, “but 
still we must act as we truly believe.” 

“But your countrymen will bi- bribed 
or intimidated to bear witness against the 
truth.” 

“Me it so. Bat still we must profess 
what we believe to be the truth." 

“Bat your own (leoplc will be lured by 
the hope ol praise or reward to hit you on 
the bend from behind.” 

“ That may be. But still we must trust 
in the truth." 

“Can you hope tor so much ?" 

"Just so inucn must we hope for, not 
one |ot less will do." 

It we ask our rulers for great things we 
must also ask for greater things from our 
countrymen—else the first prayer will not 
be fruitlul. 1 know that all men are not 
coamgeous and that many are weak. But 
in all countries, and at all times, there are 
born men who are the natural representa¬ 
tives of their race, and who must take up 
all the sufferings ot their countiw on them¬ 
selves ; who must cut a way through .all 
opposition fijir the rest to tollow through; 
who can keep up tlicir faith in humanity 
in the face ot all apparent contradictions, 
Eiici watchfully Hvvuit the dawn through 
the hlackest night of despair; who scoff at 
the tears of the timid with the words: 
SwRlpHmapyasja dharmasra trayate 
mabato bhajat—tbR least bit of right in 
the centre will vanquish a multitude ol 
terrors at the circumference. If there be 
any the Ic^ righteous principle m politics 
to that shall wc bow the head, not to 
fear, not to fear. 

Suppose my child is ill. I have sent for a 
Euremeanspecialist at great cost. Hccomes 
pd begins to make passes and mutter 
incantations in the manner of our witch¬ 
doctors. Must I not speak out and tell 
him : “Look here, I called yon in to treat 
JAe patient, not for this kind of thing ?” 
Hhe waxes indignant and says : “What 
oo you know ? 1 am a doctor, whatever 
IchooKto do is the proper treatment!” 
Must 1 not nevertheless persist in my 


ol^ection and tell him that his medicM 
science is greater than himself,—that is 
what I have paid for and insist on having ? 
He may knock me down and depart with 
ray money in his pocket, but when he is 
alone in his carriage he will be ashamed. 
Solsiythat if i Qo not aaimesce in the 
dicta ot the British bureaucracy but hold 
on to the ideals of the British people, I 
mjjy bring trouble on myseff today, but to¬ 
morrow I shall win my way through. 

Just fancy tliat after a hundred and fifty 
years of British rule we hear today, the 
extraordinary' doctrine that Bengal has 
not even the right to sigh over the distress 
ol her sister province of Madras. Wc so 
long thought that the fact that under the 
unliving influence ol British rule, Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal and Punjab were grow¬ 
ing into internal and external uniformity 
was aecounted one of the bnghtest jewels 
ot the British Crown When in the West 
the news is abroad that Great_ Britain 
bleeds lor the troubles ol Belgium and 
Friuicc, and has laced death for their sake, 
is it to be proclaimed in the same breath 
in the East that Bengal must not bother 
her head abont the joys or sorrows of 
Madras > kre we going to olicy such a 
command '* Du we not know for certain, 
despite the vehemence of its utterance, ol 
the load of shame which Inrks behind it ? 

We must briug about a compramise 
between tins secret shame of the bureau¬ 
cracy and our open defiance. England is 
bound to India by hei' pledged word. 
England came here as tlie responsible re¬ 
presentative of European^ civilisation. 
The message of that civilisation is the 
word she has plighted. This, her only 
title to Empire, shall be glorified by us. We 
shall never let her forget that she has not 
crossed the seas to slice up India into 
fragments. 

Any iKopic which have gained the 
wealth of a great realisation have been 
permitted to do so that they may impart 
it to the world at large. Should thqr 
turn miserly, they win only deprive 
themselves. The grrat realisations of 
Europe have been—Science and the Rights 
of Man. With this wealth as her to 
India the divine mandate sent England to 
these shores. The duty has also been cast 
upon us to hold her to her mission. And 
unless each party does its duty, foigetful- 
ness and downfall will be inevitable. ^ 

The Bnglishmaa may point to his his* 
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torjr and tell us : “This great prize of self- 
government have 1 earned only after many 
a struggle and with infinite toil and 
trouble.” I admit it. Each pioneer race 
has arrived at some particular truth 
thi-ough much sorrow and error and sacri- 
&ce. But those who follow after have not 
to tread the same long path of tribulation. 
In America i have seen Bengali youths 
becoming experts in the manufacture of 
machinery without having to retrace all 
the historical stages of the Steam Engine 
beginning from the boiling kettle. What 
it took ages of shower and sunshine for 
Europe to mature, Japan was able to 
transplant in no time, roots and all, in her 
own soil. So it in our charncter the quali¬ 
ties necessary for successful sclf-govcru- 
ment appear to be in defect, it is all the 
more reason that piaetioe in that art 
should be the sooner commenced. If wc 
begin by the assumption that there is no¬ 
thing in a man, wc can never discover any¬ 
thing in him No worse crime can lie com¬ 
mitted against us than to allow a con¬ 
tempt lor our people to close the door to 
the development of their better nature and 
thereby compel them to remain lor ever 
contemptible in the eyes of the world. 

When morning dawns in history the 
light docs not gradually creep up from the 
East but at once floods all the four quart¬ 
ers. If the peoples of the world liad to 
acquire greatness incli by inch then nothing 
short of eternity would serve for its attain¬ 
ment. Had it liecn true that men must 
first deserve and then desire, then no 
people in the world would ever have 
attained freedom. 

The West boasts of democracy to-day. 
lhave no wish to stir up the repulsive 
mire which is still so plentiful beneath 
the surface glamour of the Western peoples. 
Had there been some paramount power 
to rule that while such state of things 
prevails no democracy is to step into its 
rights, then not only would the foulness 
have remained where it is but all hope 
of its ever being cleansed away would 
vanish. 

So in oui* social life and our individual 
outlook there arc no doubt blemishes. 1 
could not hide them even if I would. 
But still we must be our own masters. 
Because the lamp in one comei* is dim tliat 
is no reason why we should not light 
another lamp in another comer. TIk 
great festival of Man is in progress, but in 


no country are all its lamps ablaze— 
nevertheless the festivity proceeds apace. 
If our lamp has gone out for some little 
while, wh it harm if we light its wick at 
Britain’s flame ? To wax indignant and 
disdainful at such a request cannot be ac¬ 
counted to the good, for while it would 
not diminish Britain’s instre, it would add 
to the world’s illumination. 

The god of the festival calls us to-day. 
Shall the priest be allowed to deny us 
admittance,—the priest who has all his 
hows and smiles tor the wealthy, who 
hastens up to the railway station at the 
b ire news of the arrival of Australia or 
Canada ? This difleieiice of treatment will 
not h.‘ permitted, lor tlie god of the festi¬ 
val is not blind. If conscience does not 
manifest itself from within as sliame, it 
will do so as wrath from without. 

Uur hope lies b'ltli in the British people 
and ill ourselves. 1 have gicat faith in 
the people ol Bengal. I am sure our 
youths will nut consent to peer forever 
through the borrowed mask of age. We 
know of great English souls who are 
willing to suffer insult from their own 
countrymen so that the fruit of England’s 
history may become avaiLibie to India. 
We also want men ot India, real men, who 
will dare to iacc the frowns of the foreigner 
and the sneers of their countrymen, wh6 
will be ready to take all risks ot failure, in 
their eagerness truly to express themsdves 
as men. 

Ihc wakeful, ageless God oi India 
calls today on our soul,—the spul that is 
measureless, the soul that is utadefcated, 
the soul tliat is destined to immortaii^, 
and yet the soul which lies today in the 
dust, humbled by external authority, in 
the fetters of blind obsei'vances. With 
blow upon blow, pang upon pang, does 
He call upon it “Atmanam VidMi: know 
thyself !’^ 

O self-mistrusting coward, worn out 
with premature old age, bowed down 
with a foolish burden of blind belief! 
this is not the time for petty quarrels 
with your own people, for mean hates 
and Jalousies. The time has passed 
for squabbling like beggars over trivial 
doles and petty favoui'S. Let hs not, 
cither, console ourselves with that false 
ride, which can only flourish in the 
ai'kness oi our secluded comers, but 
which will be shamed on facing the vast 
assemblies of the world. Let us not 
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indulge in the cheap consolation of the im¬ 
potent, of castiutr the blame on another. 
Our sms, accumulating through the ages, 
have crashed our manhood under their 
load and pnraljscd our conscience. The 
time has come to malte a supreme effort 
to rid ouiselves of their dead weight. 
Behind us lies the greatest obstruction to 
our f 01 ward pi ogress Our past over¬ 
comes oui future with its hypnotic influence, 
its dust and dead leaves obscure the rising 
sun of the ntw age, and befog thcnctivities 
of our awakening youthfulncss \Vc must 
ruthlessly relieve our hacks of this clinging 
obstruction, if we would save ourselves 
from the shame of utter futility, if we 
would keep pace with the stream of ever- 
progressing hum.imty-tlie cver-vigilant, 
ever-explonng hum.inity which is victori¬ 
ous ovtr death; which is the right hand 
of the Great Architect of the universe, and 
of which, as it ceaselessly journeys along 
the knowledge-lighted road to truth, the 


triumphal progress from epoch to epoch is 
hailed with acclamations which resound 
throughont the world. 

Deeply stained as we are by the repeat¬ 
ed showers of insult and sorrow that have 
been unceasingly poured on ns from out¬ 
side, we must tod^ undergo purification 
—thepurification ofthefioma oiseltsought 
ti avail, voluntarily borne. In the sacred 
flame of that sacrificial fire onr sins will be 
bvfrnt away, the fumes of onr folly dis¬ 
sipated, and our inertness reduced to ashes. 
0 Great God ! thou art not the God of 
the poor in spirit' That in us which is not 
mean and miserable, that which is 
indestructible, masterful, god-like, of that 
art thou the Over-Lord,—that dost thou 
call up to the right hand of thy kingly 
throne. Let our weakness be scorned, 
our folly censured, our servility punished, 
till they depart from us for ever. 

Translated by 
Surendranath Tagore. 


NOTES 


Sennee in Secondary Schools. 

The report of the conference of directors 
of public mstruclioii held in Delhi m 
January last gives some idea of the place 
of science in the secondaiy schools of the 
diilerent provinces of India. 

In Madras object lessons are given in 
elementary schools In the middle classes 
of secondary schools subjects verging on 
sdence are studied, and in the higher 
classes elementary science is obligatory; 
in tte higher classes of secondary schools 
physics, chemistry, botnny and uaturM 
history are taught. Additional science 
courses can also be taken in the two 
highest forms. 

In Bombay science is compulsory in 
Government high schools throughont the 
course, except for the school final candi¬ 
dates. The University demands formatri- 
ralation the study of sdence in the two 
high standards and a certificate from the 
headmaster that the course has been 
accomplished, but there is no examination 
in sdence condheted by the University. 


In the United Provinces physics and 
chemistry together constitute one of the 
alternative sulgtcls for the m itriculation. 
The teaching is based on a text-book 
without any practical work and is, there¬ 
fore, to a lar^ extent valnelcss. Labora. 
tones have been provided in schools in 
connection with the school leaving certi¬ 
ficate and, it is said, “have created a 
revolution in science teaching.’’ This 
science teaching occupies four years, bifur¬ 
cation taking iSace four years before the 
examination. It was thought suitable to 
prescribe other courres, e. g., a 
course as alternative to sdence. 


In the Punjab sdence is compalsory in 
the Kience matriculation and is optional 
in the arts matricnlation, but it is com¬ 
monly taken as an optional subject in the 

p*M^* r ^ Director of 

Fabhc Instruction, Pan]ab, has expressed 
the opiiuon that in his province the popu¬ 
larity of science is increadng. 

In the North-West Frontier Province 
BCKSceiscompnlsoiy in the middle stage 
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and a good maay of the pupils contioue 
its study in the high sta^. 

In the Central Provinces science is op> 
tional in the middle classes, but Govern* 
ment schools insist upon it at that stage. 
Special attention lias been paid in recent 
years to tlie improvement of laboratories. 

There is a science inspector in Bombay, 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

In Bengal the present state of affairs 
is deplorable, as there is practirnlly po 
science teaching whatever i.i schools for 
Indian pupils. One of the optional subjects 
for the matriculation examination is ele¬ 
mentary mechanics, but very few candi¬ 
dates go in for this subject. Geography 
IS also an optional subject for matncnla- 
tion. Otherwise, no provision whatever 
is made in the Calcutta Uaiversity matri¬ 
culation for the teaching of science 

In Assam there is \cry little science 
teaching in the schools 

In Bihar and Oiissa, thongh veiy ele¬ 
mentary science is taught in the secondary 
vernacular schools, there is no science 
teaching lu the secondary English schools. 

Speaking generally, in those provinces 
which come under the Calcutta matri¬ 
culation, the position of science teaching 
IS more unsatisiaetory than in the other 
provinces. 

Whether geography he considered a 
science or not, it should certainly be 
taught lu all secondary schools, nut as 
an optional, but as a compulsory subject; 
and, of course, the teaching of history 
should go with it. Tiie study of liistoiy 
and geography is an indispensable means 
of widening the mental outlook of stu¬ 
dents in time and space 

Physiology, and hygiene uud sanita¬ 
tion should be taught in all schools. Ele¬ 
mentary physics and chemistrv should 
also be taught, both fui their own value 
as pute science and as preparatory to 
courses of ttclinieal instruction We need 
not enter into details. What we wish to 
emphasise is that no system of education 
can in modern times be considered com¬ 
plete which does not asrign a prominent 
place to science; because it is of the 
utmost importance to induce in boys and 
girls the scientific habit of mind. 

Science and ‘‘Arts'* Connee. 

But while attaching due importance to 
adentific cdueatiou, we cannot jidn in the 
open or ee^ret disparagement of literary 


etudies which hae become a eort of fashion 
with some people, particalarly in the 
West. In the Annnal Preeideatial Address 
to the Classical Assodation, deUveied in 
January last, Viscount Bryce has dwelt on 
tlK causes of this feeling of disparagement. 
Describing the principal cause, he says 

The most striking leaturc In the economic chsngss 
of the last eighty years has been the immense develop¬ 
ment ol industrial productiun iiv the appHcatios 
thereto of discoveries in the sphere of natarsl scieiice. 
Employment has been proriiled for an enormoM 
number of workers, find (.nurmuiis lortunes have tieea 
drcuuiulfited by those empluyus who had the fore¬ 
sight oi the luck to cmbai k (.upilal in the new forms 
ol manufacture thus Iheri has been created m 
the popiiUr mind an assiKMtiun, non pretty deeply 
rooted, between the knowledge of applied science and 
material prosperity Ills this assuLiiition ol ideas, 
riitbei than any pride in the aihievements nf the 
humnn inttllect by the unveiling ol the secrets of 
Nature find the settmg of her forces at work in 
tlic serviLC ol man, that has made a kaowle^gs 
of ph} steal scitncr seem so supremely important 
to targe classes thnt ntvei before thought abont 
educalion or tiled to cstinuiU the lespective value 
of the vfinons studies needed to tram the intettigenee 
find form the cliiirailer 

lo put the point in the erudeat way, the average 
man sees, or thinks he sees, that the diffnaion of a 
knowleifgeol lungnngiB, literal ure, find history does 
not seem tu promise tin inereaae of riches, cither to the 
nation oi to the pi rsons who possess that knowledge, 
while he does see, or thinks hr sets, that from a 
knowledge oi inecnauics or iliemistiy or electricity 
such fin inerease may lie e\peeted both to the romma- 
nity and to the persons engaged in the indnetnes 
dependent on those acienees This average man 
aceordingly concludes that the fotmer or the literary 
kinds ot knowledge have, linth for the individual and 
fur the comma mty, fur less value tbau have the 
latter, i e, the scientific 

Not that Bryce is blind to tlie import¬ 
ance of science. In order to understand 
what place he assigns to it, let us first see 
what be says with regard to education. 
Says he 

Wc mnit consider education as a whole, rather 
than us a crowd ol divers snbjects with competiog 
cliiims What is the chief aim of education ? What 
sorts of xapiici tics and nf iittaiunieuts gn to make a 
trulv cdui jited man, with keen and flexible focnlties, 
ample stoics of knowledge, and the power of drawing 
pleasure from the exircise of his faculties in tui mug to 
account the knowledge he has accnmalatcd * liow 
should the mental training fitted to produce such 
capacities begm ? 

Note the answer he gives. 

Pint of all by teaching him how to observe and 
by malnog him cmi 7 the habit of observatioa. 
attention ot the child should from the eailiest yean 
be directed to external nature Hit nbtenatlon 
ahonld de alert, and it ahonld be exact. 

Along with this be should learn how to use 
langnagc, to know the precise di&teaeee between 
the meanings of varione words apparently stmiisr, 
to be able to cootey anentatdy what be erlihct to 
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MjPi ■ TWtfoei with the habit of obierration, which 
CMllttnMe exact onijrbythe use in description of 
iif^nutjterms. In training the child to observe 
eOBstantl; and aceuAtd; and to use lansuage pre- 
two things are being given which are the 
'lOHhMUtion of mental vigor—curiosity, i.e., the desire 
. hohaow—and the habit of thinking. And in knowing 
Iww to use words one begins to learn—it is among 
the most important parts of knowledge—how to be 
the master and not the slave of words. The difier- 
cnce between the dull child and the intelligent child 
appears from very early years in the power of seeing 
era the power of describing: and that which at 
twelve years of age seems to be dullness is often due 
merely to neglect. The child has not been encouraged 
to otwerve or to describe or to reflect. 

The next stage in education is to supply 
the mind with knowledge. 

Once the Love of Knowledge and the enjoyment 
la exercising the mind have liecn formed, the first and 
most crlticfd stage in education has been successfuiiy 
passed. What remains is to supply the mind with 
Mowledge, wliile further developing the desire to 
acquire wore knowledge. And here the question 
orises : What sort of knowledge ? The field is in¬ 
finite, and it expands daily. Ko-.v is a selection to be 
made ? 

Bryce divides sill knowledge into two 
main classes. 

One may distinguish broadly between two classes 
of knowledge, that of the world of nature and that 
oi the world of man, i.e., between cxternul objects. 
Inanimate and aniinnte, and nil the products of hu¬ 
man thought, sueh lu hirina of speech, literature, all 
Aat belouga to the sphere of abstract ideas, and the 
record of what men have done or said. The former 
of these conslitnles wluit we call the domain of 
physkid science ; llie latter, the domain of the so- 
called Ilumauilies. Everyone in whom the passion of 
cariosity has been duly developed will find in either 
far more things hr desires to know than he will ever 
be able to know, and that which may seem thesad- 
diat bnt is really the best of it is that the longer he 
Eyes, the more will he desire to go on learning. 

“Haw, then," asks Bryce, “is the time 
available for education to be allotted bet¬ 
ween these two great departments ?“ He 
does not give any dehnite answer, but 
makes some general observations which 
may enable one to answer the question for 
oneself. 

' Setting aside the casea of those very few persona 
lAo ahnw an altogether ezeeptiouai gift for scientific 
discovery, mathematical or physical, on the one 
bl^, nr for literary creation on the other, and pass¬ 
ing I 9 tbe question of the time when epecial framing 
for a particular calliog should begin, let us think of 
education at a preparation for life at a whole, eo 
that It may fit men to draw from life the most it 
native for use and for enjoyment 

Ibemore that caa be warned in both of theie 
. 'mat departmente, the realm of external nature and 
-- m reolia of man, no mneb the better. Plenty of 
^ Itnondedge in both it needed to produce a capable 

Mdhiy finiehed mind. Thoie who have attuned 
-imilSiMe in titker have nenolly been, and are today, 
nncwuw tbe value of tbe oilier, beennee 


they have come to know how fall of reedurceand 
delight all true knowledge w. There it none ofne 
who are here today at studente of language and 
hietoryj^at would not gladly be far more at home 
than he ft in the Kiencec of Natnre. 

To have acquired even an elementary knowledge of 
each branebee of natural hietory at, for initance, 
geology or botany, not only atimulatee tbe powera 
of observation and imagination but adds immensely 
to the intereat and the value of travel and ehlaigea 
the historian's field of refiection. So, too, we all Mel 
the fascination of those researches into the conatitu- 
tion of tlie materioi universe which astronomy and 
stellar chemistry are prosecuting within the region of 
tlic infinitely vast, while they ore being also prosecut¬ 
ed on our own plunel in tbe region of the infinitely 
minute. No man can in our days be deemed educated 
who hat not eome knowledge of the relation of the 
sciences to one another, and a just conception of the 
methods by which they respectively advance. Those 
of us who apply criticism to the study of ancient 
texts or controverted historical documents profit 
from whatever we know about Ihe means whereby 
truth is pursued in tlie realm of Nature. In these and 
in many other ways we gladly own ourselves tbe 
debtors Ilf onr scientific brethren, and disclaim any 
intention to disparage cither the edncational value or 
the intellectual pleasure tn be derived from Ibeir pur¬ 
suits. Between tliem and us there is, i hope, no con- 
fiiet, no controversy. The conflict is not between 
Letters and Science, lint between a large and philoso¬ 
phical conception of the aims of edneatiou and that 
material, narrow, or even vulgar view which looka 
only to immediate practical results and coniounds 
lieciiniary with educational values. 

We have to reineiiiber that for a nation even com- 
merciiil success and the wealth it brings are, like every¬ 
thing else in the long run, the result of Thought and 
Wili. It is by these two, Thought and Will, tliat 
nations, like individuals, are great. W'c in Englnad 
are accused, os a nation and ns iiidividnals, of being 
deficient in knowledge and in tlic passion for know¬ 
ledge. There may be some otlter nation that surpasses 
ns in the knowledge it has accumnlatcd and in tbe 
industry with which it odds to the stock of its know¬ 
ledge. Hut such a nation might show, both in litera¬ 
ture and in action, that it dues not always know 
how to nse its knowledge. It might think hard, 
harder perhaps than we do, but its thought might 
want that quality which gives the power of nung 
knowledge aright. Possessing knowledge, it might 
lack imagination and insight and sympathy, and it 
might therefore he in dimger of senng and jn^ging 
falsely and of erring fatally. It would then be in 
worse plight than we ; for these faults lie deep down, 
whereas ours can be more easily corrected. We can 
set ourselves to gain more knowledge, to set more 
store by knowledge, to apply our minds more 
Btrenuonsly to the problems before nx The time 
has come to do these things, and to do tliem prompt¬ 
ly. But the power of seeing truly, fay tbe btip of 
imagination and sympathy, and the power of think^ 
ing justly, we may fairly claim to have as a nation 
nnerally dimlayed. Both are evident in onr history, 
Mtb are visible In our best men of ecience nod learn¬ 
ing andin our greatest'Creative minds. 

This is not, 1 hope, a dmrestion, for what I desire 
to emphosixe in the need is education of all tbnt 
midMs for width of knowledge and for breadth and 
Intigkt md balance In thinking powea The beet 
that edncatlon'can do fern nation is to devdop and 
■trengthen the faentfy «>f thinking intensely su 4 






•onncUy, and to ittteiid iromtbeien to the many 
the deljffbti wbieb thoaght aod bnowledip gin, 
iaving ue people from degenerating Into tow and 
corrupting pleauiree by teaching them fb enjoy 
thoie which are high and pure. 

“Now," says he, "wc may ask : What 
lace in education is due to literaty and 
istorical studies in respect of the service 
they render, to us ior practical life, for 
mental stimulus and training, and for en¬ 
joyment ?’’ His own answer is : , 

Tfaew etudiee cover and bear upon. the whole of 
human lifri They are helpful for many practical 
avocationi. Indeed in a certain aenw fur all avoca- 
tiona, becauw in all wc have to deal with other men ; 
and whatever helps ua to uuderatiind men and Imw 
to handle them la profitable for practical nee. We all 
of uB set out in life to convince, or at least to perEU- 
adc (or some perhaps to delude) other men, and none 
of us con tell that lie may not be culled upon to lead 
or guide his fellows. 

Thow students also who explore organic tissues 
or experiment upon ions and electrons have to des¬ 
cribe In words and persuade with words. Pur dealing 
with men in the varions relations of life, the know¬ 
ledge of tisanes and electrons does not help. The 
knowledge of human nature docs help, and to that 
knowledge letters and history contrilinte. The whole 
world of emotion—friendship, love, ail the sources of 
eigoyment except those which spring from the intellec¬ 
tual achievements of discovery—belong to the human 
field, even when drawn from the love of nature. To 
understand sines and logarithms, to know how 
cells unite Into tissues, and of what gaseous elements. 
In what proportion, ntoms nre combined to form 
water—all these things nre the foundations of 
liranclies of science, each of which lias the utmost 
practical value. But they need to lie known by those 
only who are engaged in pi omoting those sciences 
by research or . in dealing practically with their 
applications. One can buy and use common salt 
without caliii^ it chloride of sodium. A blackberry 
gathered on a hedge tastes no belter to the man who 
knows that it belongs to the extremely perplexing 
genus Rabat and is a sister species to the raspberry 
and the cloudberry, and hos senreely even a nodding 
'acquaintance with tlie bilberry and the bearbeny. 
None of these things, inteieeting ns they are to the 
student, touches human life and feeling. Pericles and 
JnliuB Caesar would have been no fitter for the work 
they tod to do if they had been ph^sioiogisls or 
chemists. No one at a supreme crisis in his life can 
nerve himself to action, or comfort himself under a 
stroke of fate, by reflecting that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are eqnal. It is to 
poetry and philoeophy, and to the examples of con¬ 
duct history supplies, that wc must go for stimulus 
or consolation. How thin ond pale would life be 
without the record of the thoughts and deeds of those 
who have gone before us I The pleasures of scientific 
discovery are intense, but they are reserved for the 
few ; the pleasures which fetters and history bestow 
witli a lavish hand are atcesstblc to us all. 

These considerations are obvious enough, but 
th^ are so often overlooked that it is permissibi* to 
rmrtothem when hasty voices are heard celling 
upon us to transform our edneatiou by overthrowing 
Mters aod arts and history in order to make way 
for hydrocarbemt and the anatomy of the Cepha¬ 
lopoda. 
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The pracHcd «t which 

have arrived and whuJt we wishto place: p 
before the pubUc for coniASlI^tion is that 
all our students should leatfl science in pur 
secondary schools in addition ‘to tha^nb^ 
jects usually taught there, end^that bifof-. 
cation of studies and specializatidn ifhould 
begin when a student begins bis stndies for 
the bachelor’s degree. In lutuff, . there 
should not be any graduate entirely igtto* 
rant of science, nor any practicaliy unin* - 
fluenced by great literature and ignoriki^ V. 
of history. We want specialists asinucb 
as anybody else ; but we want spedalistf V; 
who possess wide culture. The society of 
the learned would be a very unsocial thing - 
and highly undesirable, if it consisted of.. ; 
specialists who were not interested in and 
not able to talk intelligently on any aub* ; - 
ject except that in which they had spe* i 
cialized. 

The July A’eview o1 Keriews says that 
the general awakening of interest in the 
most * important subject of education is 
reflected in must of the reviews and maga* 
zines of today. In an article on “The Bdu> 
cation Question’* in the English Review, 

**The Master of Dalliol insists on the iniportaoce 
of the part which the tcuching of Natural Science 
and Modern Languages will Iiavc to play in the '• 
education of the future. Like all men who have really 
stndicd the Bnhject» the writer disputes.xtbe suppowd 
discordance between Science and the Humanities, 
and the alleged iiihereiit opposition between the 
two types of mind, the literary and^ tlic scientific. 

We need, he says, a general recognition that the 
Ilniuanilies cnnbeiuaOc a Indy scientific iroiniug, 
and Natural SHcnce be taught in a **buinafie” way, 
and that each is as necessary a part of complete 
education as ilie other. As to Modern Languages, 
the writer quotes Disraeli's sayiug that ihe^ rao^rn 
EnglishinaiJ comes nearest amoug all nalionalitin 
to the ancient Greek, for lie lives most of his^ time in 
the open air and speaks no language but his own. 
This ignorance o| modern languages has certainly 
been one of the greatest gaps in English education, 
and has proved, and will continue to prove, unless it 
cau be made gof^d, a very grave handicap to us in 
our dealings with the world. The Master of Balliol 
urges tbot at least one modem language-^Frencb, 
German, Italian, or Spanish, or we may add, Kussiau 
-^should be made a requisite port of every university .• 
course; not as mere book-knowledge but at a spoken > 
tongue.*' 

If Eogltslinicn need to bear tn mind the 
Master of Balliol's advice, much more do 
Indians need to do so. 

To Free the World—a Real Need. 

The American Review of Renews 
writes 

We have been living in a world that was partly .. 
modern in iu control and partlj dominated by forrai: - 
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of poiUtietl «t>d military antocracy that are daneer- 
OM to the hbertuK uf tlie half that has become tree. 
Jmt as Iiincoln said that our American nation could 
not sarytTe half sliiTr and half free, so Vlilsou has 
said in eflect that the world of our time cannot 
snrTiTehalf duniinatrd by military autocracy and 
halfemancIpHtid kndLi dcmixralic institutions. Ue 
was not mini} using fine language He was dealing 
in tiu must prmlical kind of concrete truth A 
military avtiirracY like that of Germany, setting 
forth nn lU inner in a world that IS not nteo highly 
iiiiliteti/ed, c mid so ugranduc itsell that viithin ten 
V(.ini It lonid bring all the nations one aftti another 
under the biintlul spell ot its duniioaiire We know 
a great deal more aliout tbe causes and the funds- 
miiitnl nature of this war now, ns wi sec the third 
yior of It ending, than ni knew in the first 
year. 

Wai h Be '18 or '19. 

' 111 an article entitled “The Wat Waits 
on America” contributed to the imcncan 
Review oi AVvifiis foi July, Mr. Frank 
II. Simonds writes 

The prisint month will see thi luii of the third 
year uf the world wai As m appiouih the new 
milestone IS there nny promise of jiinii '' Ciitiiiily 
not m the esenls of |une, loi tli.il month has bun 
marked by a pause, winch lun only suggest th it tin 
great iiflenuTr opiifitions of the spiiiig havi failed 
to glye any promise ol n diiision in lOIT 

bast month lliere was plain iiidiiire that the 
French oileiisivi had filled to nttiiiii any but local 
results Ibc llritisli opiintioii aliout Arms innti 
nurd, but was no longir nn ininudinti ihiint to 
(icrman positions on the whole wisteni fninl Snirc 
that time tbe Italian oArnsive tins tnllowril Ihi course 
ol the FrenchjS>it has passed its ciist, h.ii hceii bialen 
down by an Austrian ruuntii oflensive nnd comi to 
a dead halt 

He expresses the opinion : 

We mav accept the stiitemtot of Trench and 
British military fiallioritics that I hev hare dipririd 
the Germans of all chnme of making a ivistern 
offensive this year ns mobalily correct This is the 
teal achlerement ol the British and Ficnih attaiks 
They have coasnmrd German icsims m gnat 
unaatlties, {lerhapa in sunieirnl uiiiiibeis to keep the 
demians on the defensive lu the Wuit Not impro¬ 
bably the Italiani have done the saiiii in tlie case uf 
Austria 

But, on the other band, we iiini aircpt the German 
aseertion that then position in thi West ha* dispite 
local fraeturet, endured the giuil htonn of the Anglo- 
French attack The prepamliiins ol more than six 
months have not sufficed to permit the Allies to get 
adeeisloaiu tbe West, for the very simple teasou 
that German numbers and munitions remain adeqn- 
ate to hold the vreitem front , 

As regards tbe probable duration of the 
war, Mr. Simonds thinks it may extend to 
and through the summer of 1919. 

A yeat ago 1 told my readers that tbe best jndg- 
assat in Gutok regarded a four years^ war ai certain. 
Moose in Fans or London, or for that matter in 
Washington, now well Inforaed, expects the war 
vefll he shorter than fear years. 

Mat iSlB is Bow nmoning nuue aad more a 


posiibility. Tbe belief that AmericanaldhiisdiipeD- 
•abIetoarealdefkatofGermaiiygoe*luUld in band 
with the belief that America cannot be ready next 
year, tbit we sbrdl take ai long at the Brftieb to 

f et large and well-equipped armies to Prance. The 
tattle of the Somme owned just twenty-three moatht 
after theoulbreak of the world war. Twenty-three 
months from April of this year would mSSn March, 
1019. And it wai only at tbe Somme that the 
“new” British armies began—it took another year 
to learn the lesson which has made the victories of 
Arras and Third Ypres possible. 

At all events one can no longer say that an exten¬ 
sion of the war to and through the summer of 1619 
IS impossible or highly improbable. And thil Is 
unmistakable prool of bow tar we have traveled 
since 1914 

MUf Stead on Represmn in India. 

Miss Stead raises her yoke, in the July 
issue of the Review ot Reviews, against the 
arbitrary interniueiit of Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Arunclnle, and Mr. Wadia. She writes— 
and quite tiuly—that the “authorities in 
India pusscss such drastic powers of trial 
that It appears strange to us that they 
should icsort to an action that bears, on 
its face, the stamp of arbitrariness.” She 
docs not like the orders restraining the 
movements of Mr. B. G. Tilak and Mr. 
B. C Pal, nnr the circulars issued by the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay for¬ 
bidding students to attend political meet¬ 
ings. 

‘To supplement iheac executive actions, the Vice¬ 
roy find Govirnut General has been telling Indiana 
that ‘catastrophic changee’ go against tlw Bntish 
gram—ind thi Lieutenant Governor of tbe Puiyab 
has taken up tbe refrain Surely Lord Chelmsford 
does not hive to be told that responsible Indians 
and Iheir Bntish s}mpathi8eiv,MrF Besant Indnded, 
are not agitating for an independent Indiei They 
surely wish uv to stete, without any delay, that onr 
aim »to give India lu the near future, autonomy 
within the Umpire, and when the war it over, give 
IiifliHUV lonvinting proof of the sincerity of our 
intriitiuns Who n there to dec^ sneh a demand 
av involving a 'e.itfulruphic ihange,’ especially at 
a time when Pailifiment has voted seven to one in 
favotti ol the lufi anchnement of Bntiih women, 
wiien aiuiiii>tv has been granted to Iriih men and 
women conviclrd uf participation in tbe Batter 
revolt, Rud nlien thelriab Convention is on tbe eve 
of meeting to consider and to recommend a practical 
scheme of Hume Kule ? ’ 

Full Competitimiin fhe Ffauuiee 
DqwrtuMiit 

In our July number (p. 99) we showed 
how the present methods of nominating 
favour^ candidates for the Imperial 
Finance examination are making it im¬ 
possible for this branch of the public service 
to get the best Indian talent avidlable for 
the money, and we oted tbe example 
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of the bieat Ben^l candidate being kept 
oat ofthe competition in 1916. Partner in- 
qniries bare shown ns that the case is much 
worse. In 1915 one of the tip-top Bengali 
gtadnates, Babu Govinda Chandra Das, 
applied for permission to sit at this exami¬ 
nation, but the Bengal Government refused 
to send his application to Simla. By some 
means, which Vre need not dwell upon, he 
secnted a direct nomination and came out 
auccessfnlly at the competition. IfueheLil 
been kept out somebody else lower in the 
list,—!, e., a man with lower intellectual 
qualidcations, would have got in, and the 
Finance Minister would have gut less 
vaine for his money. 

The case of Babu Govinda Chandra Das 
is the best answer to our correspondent 
Mr. S. R. Krishna’s confident assertion 
(August number p. 164), “But 1 really 
doubt whether the result would have been 
different even it the Senior Economist (of 
Calcutta) had competed’’ in 1916, instead 
of being kept out by Go verninen t. 

It is not a question “of gross injustice 
to aparticu/ar" office-seeker, as Mr. S. K. 
Krishna is pleased to imagine. It is a part 
of the great problem, bow to enlist the 
best possible Indian talent in the Finance 
Department aud keep this important 
branch of the public service at the highest 
level of efficiency attainable here ? Mr. 
Krishna writes, “The fact of the matter 
is that, generally, the best graduates'of 
tte year are nominated by the local ad¬ 
ministrations, and I cannot believe that 
year alter year, by some unfair dealings, 
the best graduates of the other universities 
are deliberately kept out, in order to give 
[a] chance to the Madrassees.’’ 

Nobody who understands plain English 
will twist our words into the insinuation 
that the Madrasis are unduly favoured. 
We asserted, and the cases we have cited 
prove our assertion, tliat in some recent 
years dufiers have been nominated from 
Bengal, whereas “the best graduates of 
the year” have been sent up from Madras 
and probably some other provinces. The 
resnlt,—ior which we never suggested that 
any Madrasi was responsible,—is that the 
Finance Examination has not been the 
tairandihe alllB&ia, competition that it 
might have been, and the taxpayer is not, 
getting the best poasibk vune for his 
money. In our opinion a better atraqge- 
ment would be to leave the nomination nr 
this examination in the hands of difiereot 


provincial univeridtiea,‘'fnaii}’of which an 
already invested with the power to nomi¬ 
nate Deputy Collectors. Why not for the 
superior Finance service, in which intellec¬ 
tual brilliancy is still more necessary than 
in the Executive service ? 

Humour in C- L D. Reports* 

As for anonymous calunmies and C. 1. 
D. reports against individual candidates 
for the Finance Examination, Sir William 
Meyer will find some very interesting 
reading if he calls for the police dossiers 
of some of the Bengalis whom the king hat 
been pleased to honour of late. The rail¬ 
way station lending to the monastic 
retreat of the gentlest of these gentle 
knights was, until recently, the seat of a 
C. 1. D. sub-inspector who shadowed him 
and the pupils of his school I Another 
belKd Bengali (of recent creation) was the 
subject of repeated police aspersions on the 
ground of his being too responsive to the 
Swadeshi stimulus instead of being a “non¬ 
living’’ professor, and even liis removal 
from the public service was secretly pro¬ 
posed to the Government of Simla [ Time 
has exposed, even to the satisfaction of the 
Government of India, the falrity of the 
C. 1. D reports against these universally 
honoured Bengali knights. But the brijli- 
ant young c indidates for the puVlic service 
who are being secretly calumniated by 
jealous rivals or their elder brothers, have 
not the time nor arc given the means of 
vindicating their character to Sir William 
Meyer and his colleagues in Council. 

Making Officers for the New 
American Army. 

The American Review of Reviews tor 
July contains a very interesting and in¬ 
forming illustrated article describing how 
officers are being trained for the new 
American army. “There has never been 
much question,” it is said, _ “about the 
ability of Uncle Sam to raise a million 
men for war purposes, cither by the 
volunteer method or by conscription." Is 
fact ten million recruits were registered 
almost without effort. “The chief anxiety 
has been to secure officers to train tiie 
million after they bad beep raised.” With 
the declaration of war and tile dednon 
to conscript a large fehting force,* the 
War Department immemately aet about 
to secure the necessary officers. The plan 
adopted is a short period (extending only 
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to three montbs) of intensive military 
training foi men phyucally iind mentally 
fit. 

AecordiDKly sutwn oPicers’ traiinni; tampi «cre 
pnyected latt April and the lists thrown open tor 
applications 111 spile of rigid reciuirements as to 
beaUh, imnlnl ti|uipment, and experience, more 
than ihi desind number of nun were easily obtained 

1 hist Lun ps were open to Reserve oinurs of the 
iiiu and engineers minbers of tin Ofliiers* Reserve 
turns llaininf! Unit duly iiutliori/ed members of 
theKdtiiinal Gnnril graduates of militar> schools, 
nndiivilians with or without militniy ivpineiKc, 
provided iIm> were lollige griiduntts or uthirwisi 
educated, and had clearly deinonstidlid tlieir ability 
in business or other aitnilies Also they wire re 
qmnd to be men of good moinl ihiractir and 
sound pbvsital londition 

The only obligations wen that tin candidates 
mnst enlist for apinod of Ihiie montlis and agree 
to accept such appoiiilmint in the Ofliccis Reserve 
Corps of the United Sliitis Armi as the Seentary of 
War should iindf I to the in 111 the i lose of the tram 
ing period 

Colonel Kepington li.is suggested in the 
colnnins oi the London 7iiues tb.it in 
India comminuons should he ciiven by 
following “a e.ireful s 3 stini of notninalioii 
from nitnilieis of luling families”, but in 
democratic Amci tea they do not entertain 
any sueh superstitious bcliii in the quali¬ 
ties of “high’' birth Thty mnkt no mystery 
of the qualifications rtquiitd Vet we are 
told, "over seventy live per cent ol the 
officer materi.ll [numbenng 1(),UOO men] 
attending thi e imps is extremely good 
I he ages of till men runiiom 21 years to 
45 College {.radnates, professional men 
and men of large business nffiiiih predomi 
nate.” 

Tcmpeiameut the iibilit) io handle men, and 
the talent to impart instrueti in—prune rerjuisites 
10 a good officer—are not pn<srs cd liv nil But e\ei v 
man IS being givm on absnluteU fiii shuw and 
equal treatment Individual studints linee heelv 
acknowledged that if thty fad it will he dne to their 
own fault 

It IS reviilutionary, this method of selecting 
officeia in time ol war bv the eom|Ktitive prettss 
luatcad of bv personnl or pcililieol miluenee Tbe 
democracy of it is aiipiopnute to the demoeiatic 
ebaraeter of our conscript army 

And there is nothing very mysterious 
or esoteric about the training too. 

The courts of training, while in a measure similar 
to that ^previous training camps, lasts thice montha 
mstesd of one, and mclndes more aulgects than could 
he packed into a month’s couise Also tbe working 
hours are longer and the discipline moie severe This 
tsas, of course, natural The former camm were held 
while kre were still at peace. They partook somewhat 
m the nature of prraoganda, and no oUtgation went 
adth attendance The training was excefient and the 
CMcnence valuable, bat when tbe camp was over 
tiK OMn trett through and went back to civil hie. 


Now we are at war, and thcM camps ore for actual 
war purposes 1 he men attending them are on the 
hrsllapof tbe road to France Officers sue to he 
made under high pressure, to command tnen who wiU 
ewage lu actual fighting When their too brief time 
oftrainmg is up, they will almoit immediately take 
chaige ol the law troops that will he ready for them 
by that time and wdl try to pass on to them a good 
part of the training they have received 

It IS by no means considered that tbe men will be 
fiuHihid office's when tbe lamps close But they will 
ban bera given a good start They can be expected 
tosgu ahead altcrwaid by themselves With their 
own pn viuns eiinipnient and this added three months’ 
intensive liaining they will be able to keep well m 
fidvaiici of the men Ihiy an to teach, learning and 
le learning as tbiv go along 

Ihepeiiod of tr lining in these camps began on 
May IS and will md on August 11 It is divided into 
two tei ins fluniig tin hist term of one month all at 
tcudants wire put through a unifoim course of in 
struition in iniantry woik and the duties common to 
oifaccib of all anus t)u the completion of this period, 
the nun wire scparited oiiording to the various 
bifiuihes till) liid ihnsiu and then began tbcir 
s|ieiifil trainii g Itii two months m tliosi partauliir 
lirnnihis liilinlnniin win i mliniied on in that 
lint ol wuik have iimained gcnirally at tlie original 
ifiiiips Blit (ii.,iii«rs aitilitiyinrn nnd aviation 
studints have lietn dil «lied and concintrntcd in other 
lamps givin ovir wholly to tlnir paitiinl ir bisnch 

The lamp ila\ I isling from rtvcille at S 4S a m 
to I ips ul t) IS p in I basid on i ten honr sihednle 
of iiilual work—flit in ‘hi inuruing, three in tlie 
nftiinoon anil a two hour studv pinod at night 
fins night sli dying IS not dniii individn illy fis the 
mcumivpliast hing in bunks or any othei ronve 
niiiil yl III and suljeit to oil soits oi interruptions 
llitv lie niaiihtd ill b\ toinyanicb to tlieir ilabS 
riu ms iminrdioUlv iiltirsuopir ond bit down in a 
body III! II bolid pirn d of two hums in silent study 
ill addition to tbi liild woik theie is a lunfetence 
piiiid ul an hour and a b.ilf cnih morning and after 
noon It whiili the landidatcs for lommissions are 
ijuirAd bv tin ir lustructurs on the lessons stndied the 
evening belme While tliiii aie b'lort rests dunng 
tbe day thi only frie tiiiii of any length is biiturday 
nfUinuon ludbnnd.y with the pobsibilitv of Satur 
day iftiiniious being tillid with lateliingup” work 
1 1 Ici fin 

I lien follow more details 

tlic loursis ate disigniil to iltvelop the men as 
instructors, luiinsgers ind leaders Thev are sub- 
Itilid to the same drills and individual tiaimng 
that they will tie tallid on to give as officers, and 
must submit to thi sanii discipline and rigid at 
tintion to detail that tliey will have to exact in 
turn froin those under them They are living the 
same mode of lite that their future subordinates 
will bale to live, with added insiruition in tbe 
proper method of supplying, messing, administer 
tug, and disiiplimng organixations, and'caring for 
the welfare and comfort of tlieir men Leadership 
IS being developed by giving every man by turns 
an opportunity tocommand various company unite 
in field work 

The 6rat month’s infantiy course consisted of the 
usual drill m dose and tmo order, manual of arms, 
musketry training, pbytiCBl drill, nemaphore and flgg 
signalling, and bityouet and saber drill la addition 
to the books covering these sulgscts, the tnea also 
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■iitdled iht '*MMnal ofCoart-MartUl/’ **8maU ?toh- 
lemiforlafaiittjp,'* and ''Manual of Interior Guard 
Duty/’ The eareol eqiupment, or^anixation of the 
repiment, and other braocnee of the miliiary art were 
taken up in the morning and evening lonicrenceB. In 
the Mcond peiiod of tiaining, nil the phnecs of actunl 
warfare in Burope will he ualisfically tnken np. Cou- 
ditionB of trench wqHhic will l»e nctuiniely renio* 
duced, the men Inking tliur tiiina mditgouls and on 
firing lines, tied liaruing all about gieiiadc nnd gna 
attacks, both‘oilniMve and (Uleiibivi, Ijatbrdwiic 
entangUments, niochincgim mght nllntks nnd 

trench laids, to tiic aroouipniiiimnl of itorsheliv^niid 
all the other pninphcinitlin of nindiin wnitnic, with 
a three da^ period of uar iuaiM.n\erb lu finish np. 

Leadership may be developed in ludintis 
too, in the same way after they have been 
trained nccordiiig to similar inelhuils. 

A Chinese “Tripitaka”. 

An inlcrc'.tirig gilt, wiitis Indmnwn, 
has been made to C'llcutln T’niveisity by 
the University of T<>k\o, in the shape af a 
Chinese version of tbe'Uinldliisl Tripilnkn, 
in thirty volumes. 

It would be a valuable ncquisitiiiu if 
Calcutta University could get copies of 
the ancient Sanskrit manuscripts pteserv- 
cd in Japan wbiih have liceii edil*‘il and 
iitlilishcd by I’rof. Takakusu of the 
mpcrial rniversily at Tokyo. 

Some Successful Indian Students in 
England. 

The following awards hare been made 
at Emmanuel College, CambridgeA 
studentship of £100 to Mr. B. Saliiiii, for- 
merly Lahore (ioverninent College, lor 
research in botany, and a special grant 
of £100 to Mr, (j. Mattliei, lornieily 
Madras University, tor icscaiLli lu zoology. 

The degree of D. Lit. 1 ms hem con¬ 
ferred at Loudon University on Mr. Beni- 
madhab Baruya, an internal student, of 
University College. Among the grants 
made from tlie Dixon l^und at London 
Umvereity for the year 1917-lK arc the 
following :-£100 to Mr. Birhal vSahni to 
i^ble him to carry out botanical inves¬ 
tigations at Cambridge and £25 to Mr. 

Dhar for research iu tcmperfiture 
co-enicients ot chemical reaction. 

Mr. Nilratan Dliar. M. Sc. (Calcutta) 
has obtained the D. Sc. degree of London 
University in Chemistry. The grant made 
to mm by London University for research 
has been supplemenUd by the Royal 
Society of London with an additional sum 
of £15. His thesis for the D. Sc. degree 
was of such high quality that he was ex- 
emptea from the usual oral exauiiiiatioii. 


in Calcutta he was one of the most 
brilliant pupils of Dr. F. C. Kay. 

Behar Prowndai Cmiforsnce. 

In the Presidential address delivered 
at the ninth session of the Behar Provin¬ 
cial Conference Khan Bahadur Sarfaras 
Hussain Khan did not follow the beaten 
track and his speech, theielore, possesses 
coiisiflerable tiesluiess. Be observed that 
the Behar I’rovineial Conkreuee represent¬ 
ed the unanimous and united feeltngs of 
the educated and ihouglittnl sections of 
both the two great communities—the 
Hindu and the Musaliunn, to a greater 
extent than any other similar institution 
in this country. 

I lin\c followed With advantage the excellent 
preiedt’iiL of iiiv firedecehsors in seeking tbe co-opera* 
liuu ol men of light and Icoditig iti the province by 
u(|ttcsliug liiciii to favour me with tbeii views g qd 
beiitimenis, uiid 1 »ni vMieiiulv grateful to such of 
inv IiuikU ns imvv thus .issibUd me with useful 
biiggistiuiis I shall tiith^o Iheiit as well as I can 
anct—viiilioul the least (icRiii. tu nunimtse my own 
lebpmisilnhLyl Utl rill tin btiUr foitihed Ibatlam 
buppoiud by the views of iiiiitid liebariii what I am 
going lu sav oil souu of Hit* luircui ijnestions agiiai* 
log the public tuiiid iti ilit piovince. 

This lends additional importance to his 
views. Ilis cutiiments on provincial affairs 
were niitspriken to a de^rrcc. We shall 
nitike a tew extracts from his speech which 
(lircetly concern the whole of India, 

Why the I. D. F. Hat Failed. 

The Khan Bahadur expressed the view 
that the refusal to conter the King’s 
commissions lu the Indian army on Indians 
was the main reason which, along with 
other obvious drawbacks, stood in the 
way of the success of the voluntary Indian 
force to lie raised under the Indian Defence 
Force Act. 

"It I. a giicTiiace of a very long elanding—this of 
the prat lical cinascalatiiifi (if the higher claiwea of onr 
licople. It is iiitirnily ■iiileteaBihle, politically laeiipcdi. 
cut Hiid IS (It the rout of iiiuch legitimate duroutent 
nliieh'fi u ise Govcniiueiit would do well to remove," 

This was said in July. A "Gazette of 
India Extraordinary" published in Simla 
on August 20, eoutained tbe following 
announcement 

The Secretary of State ibr India has aanotuiccd in 
the House of Cuminuns the derision of His M^efty's 
Government to remove the bar which has hitherto 
precluded the ndmission of Indians to the commis¬ 
sioned rank in His MiOesty’s Army and steps are 
accordingly ' being taken respecting the grant of 
commissions to nine Indian Officers belonging to 
native Indian land forces who have servea In the 
field in the present war and whom the Oovemneat 
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of IuAm ncomuicndiJ I ir llm honour in ru-oHnitiun 
of their novices Then nime will be notified in the 
London Gneeltc siid in tiu. wnii. Rarctli. they will be 
potted to the ImliniJ army The Secretary of State 
And the RoTiinininl of India are ilncus^inj; the 

S meral conditiune under which Indiani thuuld in 
tore be elij;ihlc tor lominimoni In due louree the 
Army Council will Ik c meulted with a view tn the 
introduiiioi] ol a cnrelully considered ectieme to 
piovide (oi iht selection ui landidatei and ior triiin- 
mKtlKni in impoitnnt dutiee which will devolve 
upon the III 

The “mrefully considered scheme” will 
have to he considered very carefully before 
any opnuun is expressed thereupon. The 
selection mainly or extlusively of members 
of ruling families or other so-called aris¬ 
tocrats will not remove the br.ind of the 
helot from llie brows of IikImus 

Meanwhile t\c note th.il the follovviiig 
Indian gentlemen in itiognitiou of their 
services iii the w.ir have tieen gianted 
Commissions 111 llis Majesty’s Aiiiiv and 
have been gazetted to the India Army with 
efiect from 2rilh August 1917 

These gentlemen have been posted to 
the following units of the India Armv 
Captain Zoiawar Singh, M. C, A D C , 
Ist Duke oi Yorks Own Lancers 

Captain Kan war Amar Singh, 2nd 
Lancers ( Garner’s lloise) 

Captain Aga Cussim Saha, 3rd Skimiei’s 
Horse. 

Captain Khun Muhammed Akbar Klian, 
1st Brahmans 

Captain M.ilik Mumta/ .Muhanimed 
^ Khan, ItliCavaliy 

Cojptain Kan n <11 I’lrthi bingh, Tilh 
Cavaliy. 

_ Captain Bala Sahib Daplile, 2nd Queen 
Victona's Own Rajput Light ini.intiy 
Lieutenant Raiia Jodha j.iiig Bahadur, 
M C. A., D C., 3id liraliiiuiiis 

Lieutenant Kunwar Sav.u Siiigli)i, 4 th 
Pnnee Allait Victoi’s Kaipnts 

It appears f I out tlieii ti.mics th.it inoie 
thanfaaM oi tlieiii belong to’ ruling families” 
or tla; iinstoeracy. 

A Convinced Home Ruler. 

The Klian Bahadur declared himself a 
convinced Home Ruler tii a passage which, 
though worded in a very conciliatot^ 
manner, has the ring oi genuine convic¬ 
tion. It runs as follows 

For ye irv I gave the bea of wh it God hat given 
me to kval tu-operauou with those in whove hands 
Ffovidenre has pUred oui destinies, but I feel bound 
to confess that ot late the tonviction has been grow¬ 
ing upon me more aad more 11 it while Ico-operabon 


with the offii lals is good, selfdependence and self- 
reliance are even better and that' while good Govern¬ 
ment, suih as has been esiab'ished in this country 
by our British fellow-subjects, is to be appreciated 
and supported, yet Self-Government for India within 
the Empire would be even immeasuiably better and 
should, therefore, be sought after by every constitu¬ 
tional means at our disposal, ft is in the fulness of 
this Lonvirtion tlut 1 stand befbie you to-day as an 
avoned Home Killer so that the few years that may 
yet be louclisafed to me by Piovulence may be devot¬ 
ed imlhe servile of iiiy Motfaedand, I tear I may 
shoik thr ileliiaie sensibilities of a few friends,—for 
whose views 1 Imvegieil respect—by declaring myself 
at the very outset is a Home Ruler who believes that 
India IS even to d ly quite fit for enjoying a fair 
measure ul Sell (lovernment-popuiai lontiol over 
hei •idministrative and legislative morhinery i nt 1 
(innolhflpii Apirtfroin the f lit that die convic 
hull I hill tome to iniertiin is now shiiedbythe 
V isl bulk of rdii itrd Iiiiliini throughout the length 
and bic idlb ul uui country, tlieic is the iidilitional 
mil even iiiuie iniporlaiit leisun for my pulling it in 
die foiehiiiii 111 my iddicss naiiiel), dm it is thr le 
suit ul iiiy life long expericnir ul public alftirs. Eten 
ifinyticiij un tins most muincnlius question were 
uoi sii uM bv niy Cininliynicn but, I stood aloue in 
loldiugil I ivDuld nevPidirless lute fell bnund lo 
pirss It un sou, l«i is \\ illi mi Mums happily puts 
It — 

Stand upiinht, speak thy thought, declare 
1 lie truth thou hast, that all iiid) slure 
Be bold, deilaie it everyn line 
They only live wbu dare 

But nlicu I find thil till* demmd foi Self Govern¬ 
ment is ii hoed iioin i nd tu end ID diis country, and 
that ill ci isses and rummunilies tre united in its in- 
sistcDie as the hist plank in Indian progress, 1 feel 
diiulii) sticngtiiened in asking yon to press it, with 
all tlie eiimstncss .indtiuliusitsin you may command, 
oil tilt .itiinliDii ul ills Majesty’s, (tovernment, and 
U) sliAin ptei) nine iii securing it by ronslitulional 
inrihud- I iioyed up with Ihe lonvicdon that good 
Koitiniiicnl (in netti be a priipei substitute for Self- 
Ouvuiiniciii 

Againat Bureaucracy, Indian or Alien. 

Tlic Khtin Bdhiulur rightly declared 
hiiiiscli Hg.tinst bureaucratic lulc, whether 
the bunauci<icy be alien or Indian. He 
quotcil the following lemark of George 
Bciiiaid Shaw on foreign bureaucracies: 

‘All deiiitmsirtliuiis of the viituis of a foieign 
buieaucrai), though often conclusive, are as useless 
as deinunsli ilions of Ihe superiority of artiiiiiBl teeth, 
glass eyes, silver wind pijies and patent wooden legs 
tu the natural products * 

and observed: 

And heie I would like to explain that our fight is 
with Ihe system and not with the holders of the ofiice. 
It IS a mere acciaent at present that by far much the 
larger number of the members of iht Indian Civil 
fService die Bniish.iand,Irish. Yet, if the whole ^ 
the Indian Civd Service consisted of Indians .and 
Indians alone, oar demand for btlf-govenunent would 
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be quite ai (teen and insietent, for we are against 
beiHg nkd by a bureaumLy whether native or 
foieign, whether Indian or alien. 

Oor Allagad Unfitaesa for Home Rule- 

Tfae argutuent against Indian Home 
Rule based on our alleged unfitness ior it 
was thus disposed of by the president of the 
Behar Pravincial Conference 

As a matter of Cirt, the alleged iinfitnesv of oui 
people has no esislence apart fiuin liie \nglu.liKlittn 
mind which sees what itdesnes to see. It is idle to 
attempt lO argue into loniiction men oi clisses 
whose judgments aie warped by prejudices incidental 
to threatened encroachments on their vested inteiests 
To such 1 can do no better tlun piesent liie following 
passage Irnm Hacauiaj’s faninus Essay on Milton — 
"Many Polilitiaiu of uui time aie in the habit of 
laying it down is i self-evident piopositioo tliiil no 
people ought to be fire til! they air ht to use their 
freedom Ibe maxim is woiihy of the foul in the 
old story who resob ed not lo go into the w iier till he 
had learnt id swim." *‘If nirn are to wait for liberty,’’ 
continues Macaulay, “till ihcy hare become good and 
wise in slaverv, they m iv indied wail lot cvei ’’ 

‘*See-saw” Principle in Appointments. 

In some provinces tuembers of the execu¬ 
tive council are chosen alternately from 
the Hindu and Musalmaii communities. 
Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan strongly 
criticised this method. He said 

I have been too long connected will oui public 
affairsnotlD know that in a (ountiy such as ouis 
consideialions ofcommunil cepre.entalinii i annul be 
bntshed aside whether in ihc public services ui in the 
constitution nt our LegisUuve Councils. At the same 
time, I feel ceitain that we have reached a stage in 
our political evolution when we slinuld declare that 
sofai.dt any rale, as the few veiy high executive ind 
ludicial offices are concerned, they sliould be uffeied 
to ffir absolutely best men amongst us without reg iid 
to their religious persuasion It w.is no doubt de¬ 
clared by L«id Moiley that he would not mate the 
Executive Cuimcilloiship a seesiw between Ibe 
Indian commonilies. But such has been the lase in 
actual practice, just what Lord Mode) reprobated 
as a see-saw. If the Government believe that uo one 
sees through this little game of thens they are very 
greatly mistsken indeed. In this connection I may 
quote on extract from a leading ariicle in a lecent 
issue of the S/atesmafi which will speak for itself- 

’’When Raja Kishon Lall Uoswami reined, it was 
thought necessary to appoint a Mahomedan as his 
successor, though Lora Morley had definitely laid 
down the rule that in this part of the public service 
the rotation of religions was not to be taken into 
account" 

Aa the appointments are made at present, a 
member of the Executive Council must feel that he 
oweshia appomimeni not so much to his personal 
qnaiifications as to the accident of his belonging to a 
particular religions community. Apart from this 
consideration there is the other very grave objection 
to the present practice that the Indmn Councillor 


appointed on communal considerations is likely to be 
influenced in his work by the feeling that he sits ffiere 
as the lepresentative ol the particular community to 
which hr belongs and nut at mat of the whole province 
or the iDuntry It is, therefore, highly expedient 
that the selection should be made from the most 
qualifled Indians available—in the province or the 
country aa the cast mi) lie—su that the Indian 
Councillor mar be a hro id minded and enlightened 
public man imbued not vvitli (Onimnnil but territorial 
palnotisni and possessing thi i imlidence of all classes, 
by lessoii of bis knuwlidge tiul rxpriience of public 
affiiirs m general 

Negro Graduates. 

The Crisis, aninffun oi the Negroes of 
Atnericfl, writes that tluiing ihc current 
year there h.svc liccu graduated froai the 
great universities ol the United States of 
America nineteen colored Bachelors of 
Ai ts, and five M.isters of Arts. Prom the 
state universities, which rank ior the moat 
part equally us high, there have come 
thirty-neven Bachelors oi Arts, one Master 
and one Doctor of Philosophy. Other 
Northern institutions have sent out twenty- 
one Bachelors oi Aits, tn.iking seventy- 
seven Bachelors in all from Northern insti¬ 
tutions. There have come from leading 
colored colleges two hundred twenty-two 
Bachelors anil from other colored colleges 
one hundred fiity-six, or three hundred 
seventy-eight in all. This makes a grand 
total of tour huiidic'd fifty-iive Bachelors 
of Arts, as eoinpaitd with .'i.'ih iu 1916, 
231 in 1916 and 25i) in 1911 Omissions 
would prnb.ibly bring the actual number 
of graduates up to at Ic ist 476 

Women iorni a much largei proportion 
oi these graduates than in any university 
in our country. 

What a Fight for Democracy 
Does Not Mean. 

2'Ae Crtsis says 

The Allies m this gieal nar are fighting for 
Uemorr,i( y agam&t Anloi lacv and Militarism 

What IS Ueiiiocidcy ’ 

Is It to treat a part uf the populaliun as not entilkd 
to advancement ^ Is it to fill to piovide it with an 
education’ Is it to deny it the light lo vote or to 
have representation in I’arlunient or Congress ’ Is it 
to set It apart id a ghetto, ihrie to be herded and 
neglected f N it to prevent its entrance into the 
higher branches of government service? Is it to 
deny it the right of trial, visiting npon us members 
lortuie and death t 

No, tins IS despotism It is the despotism that 
Russia has thrown off Let the United btaies 
Uovernment, then, the champion of democracy, at 
once enforce the Fifteenth Amendment, that us man 
of color may stand before the world as cituens. Elsa 
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this Repubhi will be 1 liugliing stock to its 
enemies 

The people and government ot the 
United States should cictircly advocate 
the caus** ofdcmoiiacy all over the world 

What General Smut* hfeans by Freedom 
and Democracy 

Liln mmy other itahsmcn of the 
British hinpire Gcncial Siuuts has hem 
dtdaring that the present vvai is ,i fight 
fill hetduiu and deraocrac} We do not 
know with what iiKitt.il rtstnation, if 
any, the other politieiaus may have 
Rpoken, but an idea of the it«-trvation of 
General Smuts can he lomiul liom what 
the New York 12 \uttnv; s ns 

OencrU Siiiul hi> eyes ipiiu 1 i H 1 \ i \f u m 
CAmpilgl Id llu 111 ( t I 1 I II HUP 

linpuUtion ' i 1 till If il 11 ul lliL iiiMsi p n ilimy 
the wurlfl Ins evei ill im , Ini, n i|„ 

treaty of pci e forliidfl uni luu m I un n .. 

of Ail ICC 1 iiiiins lUit s|i i| s Slim \fi 11 
sensilirriiess iiviI the ii iil |i i i, i ih IikhI ] | 
ofUie piowes III lilt Us II nui uii I i liiiix n 
offif ers him ( i m Al llie lii^iniiin ilius (timi 
bh(ktliMi| IfiiflllK suiitiilci if lilt h mini 
al J isiu in (jtim in 1 \sl \liii i m I 1 1 K i ii iiin , i 
bluk solditi lull III fill t)fii I iisi II,,I, ill,, 
double then nunlni of ImI nil, In h m' l,,„ |, 
hoops, and CM iptd into S|iIII li ir, i ly «i„n , 
ammunitiuii w is ^one All llie I m i| t m i, h o, s n i i 
riiive siildicis III Alii c, him ihi niiinu k , 
snppiesb II be'lions but sc ndiiiy i d i „ 

01 ofloiwiw t 1 is If,mist til 1 lilt if ,t|„, 
nilions , Iltl,, 11 done i n 1 to Uhl b unt 1 , „ 

blicks 


Race Riots in America 
It «rifis/j India thtu ate sume Itih id 
iiots eveiy year, ami i,cc isumallc i ist' 
lints in the buuthtiii picsii Jhese 

are alleged to toiistUiUe oik ui tim 
quahhcations for Bell I till \,i i,,,y, 
thisolijeitioiiiiiour pnu.dil . ■ louj,,];, 
Home Kule To the i\* i,,lc, f|aotcd 
therein of suih not, ill till West. wi add 
the following .luount ui the Last st 
Louis Kac\-Kiots in Viiuik.i from the 
Literary Digest oljulj 11,1917 

On the anuiversiM .,f the siunnlurc ol n Unions 
doenment asserting the riglite of life, l.btrlT ai d the 
pursuit ot happiness, tbousands of AuiHii,i « " 

fleeing lor safetv Irom tlie StnU of Vbiahnm 
Lioeolnintu Missouri 1 hey left behind them near ? 

*^*‘‘**' “®urh n hundred 
MUM hundred of tile homes of their people East Kt 

^ Althotbe Uame. forlhe lo» ol hfe a1!d 


IS laid liv many observers at tbe door of local and 
State iifii,.iab, the underlying cause oi tbe not, the 
press generally agrn, was the influx of negro labor 
into L isl St L luis from the bouth 

This uiigintion ns our readers are aurnre, is no 
more Iiiscd at the honth than at the North. Indeed, 
ns Uk Neu \ork Evening San remarks, the South 
hisliiid iriiy expedient to check it, so tliat 'ns 
\ irthei II eoniiuuiiities iimb tbe negroes fur coming 
111 s I S mllieru eoiniiiunities mob the employment 
tgeiils t ir luiiui'iiig Ibeiii to go out ’ Other papers 
•lb irvi til tl svbile tile noting at lU beginning nub 
dik ao ei inoniii inuses, it developed racial jealousy 
wliieh It 111 wliuk.) tie aud indiserimin tie attacks on 
tiegi I lutii \c e ini 11, niid cbildien 

Whili ibe puss ul tl c eouiitic muie or lebs calmly 
eonsidf r the iinltiltiiig r luses of the East St Louis 
I nils iiidili-euss tile et ineiiiie elleels ot the war, aud 
the ileiel ipmeiit of i ice hatred in the I iiited States, 
|i ipers lie 11 el hind ire iiii|iiist viith the ciillspse ol 
goteiiiiiiei t III III Illinoisiity \ci iss the Mibsisuppi 
Ki II 111 si 11 ins llu, Ijhbt. iKmoaat denounies 
the I iiliiit to luipress I'l Icivkss and irtespunsilile 
p nil i|inils III the III ,1i tint all lei s un properl 
III I pels ms v\ mil lie ding i ms to theuibelris 

I Ins piper I lev s III it hi mills elilj in tbe altci 

II null 11 Hist dll ,11 mil, niiild hive savcil 
I isi Si I IIS til St il 11 llliiioi uid Aineriein 
eivih/ilimi II rei nl il iiidelibh sliauie Hut 
■ I iliiiii iliei 111 i ■iiiiiig of fl iikiiess to the aid 

111 I b si 11 Inn 1 I liiiiiiing i igi d unchet bed 
1 II III IS I I p IS I ns I III 111 lb ignoied ques 
lilts It mil in I null eiiee mil iif i,,t indsea llity 
•I s e„ It It I llu s I 1} ol bist mil IS iiiil eaied nut 
evil Cl 1II1II tie nil ii Ii tij iirts uiigi|t bung The 
Ins I iiniide liiiiie 1 tile me li iiilj s ivages 

Snell oeeuiiei et* .lit most shameful and 
ilf{iliiilil \ veitheless the iiulcpendent 
iiiuiiliiis when Uitc iiippen ate not dc- 
ptuetl ol the 11 itttt It hum in tight ot &df- 
iiile \iii ill) the uppiLseed tlain people 

III ViiKiii I SIC that they wciuld prefer 
11 ]] till St nile to the (lOceinment ot their 
white ielfoiv eouiitryiui*1 “Non-Brah- 
m in’ oppoieiits ot silt government in 
the M till is Piesclenej should take note 
ol this I let 

Are the * Non-Brahmanas” entirely 
opposed to Self-rule ? 

V\Liioiu>t Ol Louise, intan to say that 
‘ \oii III ahiuauas ' all ovir India are 
opposed to stlimie, for tliat is not a 
fait North It tiup that the “Non-Brah- 
inau.is” of the Madns Presidency, wheie 
the expitssioii .iiid the movement origt- 
uiUd, .lie 111 genual opposed to self-rule. 
There are a good many who have not 
joined tins movtraeut And among the 
adheients of the movement themselves 
there aie many who advocate a measure 
of selfiule which the great bulk of the 
Moderates woulil, a few years ago, have 
considered not unsatisfactory. Three reso¬ 
lutions passed at the recent '‘Koa-Bmb* 
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mana” coaference at Coimbatotc will 
illustrate our remaik. They ran as 
follows 

While this ConfeiencF is convinced th.U ihe cotintiy 
IS not <it present I ipe lor complete Uome Rule, it is 
of opinion that a liberal insialiiient of politiial lelorms 
in all stages of Uoveinment is necessaiy so as to make 
the Goveinment mine re>pon&ibIe to the people of 
India, than at ptesent, and to enable die people to 
gam e\peiieni,e In the methods of Self Ooieininini 
and aould suggest the following as a safe minimum 
for gianUng is soon as the nai is nvsr —' The legi* 
lalivs sounii's, b'Hh imperial and piovimiil, should 
be enlarged so as lo tontain a siibstinliil m gouty 
of eleiled meinbeis, provision liemg made foi the dm 
ie|»eseiitation of all Lommunilirs and inluests iii ihc 
(onstitution of elecloral nets I’roiisioii should bt 
made fur the rcpieseulalion of euli disti ci by it lei't 
one number In ihe impeinland proviiuiil i,ovein 
inents the depiitnients ul lu al stlf-govciiimriit, idii- 
citiun, smiidtion, a,,ri(ulluie, cuopciition iiid ir 
gistiation should lie pined entirely uiidii tin (luiliol 
ot noa otfii lal membcis of the legid ilive i nuni ils, ilie 
adniiuisliative eunliol of ihcsi depiitiiitiUs lumg 
placed inlndiin hands with i vitw topluc ihise 
departments under the e\LLuliie lonlinl of non ollii i il 
membeis in tl e iieai luture ’ 

Ihis lonlcienie is of opinion lint (lOvrinniFnl 
should, befoie |iissiiii, (iiul oideis on the iifuini, lo 
be inliodnrcd aflei ihe ivii, give in oppi iluiil) lo ihi 
people 10 r\piess then views by publishin ; then (iro 
posals 

lliis Confeiento IS of i pinion that in any si hi me 
ofimpeiial iciunsliiHiioii iftei Ilic wii, India shall 
lie aciepled as an equal ptilnei uiili the self guvein 
ing tolunics 

The Term "Non*Brahmana'’ 

The ferm “Noti-Uifihmaua’’ lins not 
been heppily cho'in It is loo wide. It 
may iiieau a Musaliiuiu, d Lhiistidn, <i 
I’aiM, a European, an Anieiittin, i Mc^io, 
etc., tor none of tliiin me l{r!iliiiim<i Kay, 
It may mean a lion, nil ekph.int, a horse, 
a dove, a rhinoceros, n hippo) ot.iinus, ;i 
flamingo, a crocodile, At, lot none ot 
these creatures arc Urahmins One 
may even go so tar as to speak ot a 
mango tree or a puie ot stone ns n 
“Nuu-Brahmana" ; for cci taiiily they .ire 
not Brahmins. Ot course, by “Non-Biah- 
maua" is meant a Non-Biahmin Hindu, 
but standing alone it does not necessarily 
convey that meaning, liven it it did, its 
use would be objectionable. For it sug¬ 
gests that there is an innate and inherent 
diSerence between the natures, and opposi¬ 
tion between theintercsts, of Brahmins and 
men oi other Hindu castes. That is not 
true. J\or is it true, except lo the Madras 
Presidency, that the Brahmins are the 
most advanced community among Hindus. 
For, in literacy, matcrifu prosperity and 
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social influence the Eayasthas all over 
noitliern India are not inferior to the 
Brahmins; nor are the Baidyaa in Bengal 
inferior. 

A negative desciipfion is in itscii ob¬ 
jectionable Atiioiig Hindus various castes 
are noted tor their achicveiiicnts, intelliK- 
tual and mural sl'tiidiug and skill in 
v.'irious arts. A Kshntnya can rightly 
associate with his c.tstc iiami- God-vinoo,* 
\nIour in war, stntcciaft, tVe Why should 
he describe himseli us being not a Brah¬ 
min ^ \\ hat gloiy is thcic iii that des- 
ciiptioii ? Ami whai good purpose is 
served thereby.'' Siniil iil> the oinct castes 
h.ive some just eausi ot pinle or other. 
Even those castes wlmli oi'cupy the lowest 
pl.ice in the lliiiilu sueial scale, have been 
indispensably neeessiiy toi the existence 
oi soeictj And the fact that they have 
siiivivcd and uuiliiphcil in spite of in- 
hitniiin sueitl tyi.iuiiv isilsdtn proof of 
then vitality and staiinii.t. 

Lastly the tciiii is olijectiDiuible in that 
it nisiiitiules that Biahnuns alone are 
ea-ite-iulden mid (xelii<-ivc and that they 
alone nr. soiial ty i ints Wheu is the fact 
IS that all Hindu e.isits <ire aiste-ndden 
mill all domioeei nvei the castes which 
ate Aiongly consiiUred unlouchuble. We 
do nut nic.iii to s.iv that cvt'iy high caste 
lliniiu IS a sueial tyrant What we mean 
IS that the system UinN such tyiauny, and 
many actually an lyiatits, and large num- 
beis ul the “,\<>ii-Brahiiianas’’ ate included 
among them. 

it is cmlous that the piumotcis ot the 
“Non Bi.ihm uia” movement oi Madras 
donoi stronglv denoiiiiee and fry to put 
an (lid lutlie exclusiveness, toiieh-me-not- 
isin, luoiioiiolism .ind arrogance of the 
“goveiiiingiastc” in India and their pro- 
tiges the l-iirasians. 

We are for Freedom and Progress All 
Round 

We h.tve repeatedly tiled to show that 
liiilij ought to have selt-rule in spite of 
her many injuiious social customs, super¬ 
stitions, racial divisions, backwardness 
in education and industries, &c. Itmust not 
be supposed on tliat account that we are 
apulu^stb of any kind of social tyranny, 
fee. Uf course, no regular reader oitlus 
Review is likely to make such a mistnlrf . 
But still theie is no harm in being explicit. 

* For tliepiiQcipal UpMabhudt mte of Kikatriya 
antborsbip. 
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We want freedom and progress in all direc¬ 
tions, reliKiouR, social, political, education¬ 
al, industrial, &c. We want freedom and 
autonomy for the human soul in all 
spheres of human thought and activity. 
Those who would defer our attainment 
of political freedom till we have achieved 
social, economic or any other kind of free¬ 
dom, have to show, first, how political 
dependence cun create a more favourable 
environment for social or other kind of 
freedom than political self-rule, secondly, 
bow political self-rule would be more detri¬ 
mental to the cause ol social or other kind 
of freedom than political tutelage, and 
thirdly, how without political power it 
would be easy to make educational, social, 
economic, or any other kind ol progress. 
This our opponents have not done, and, 
we think, cannot do. Any kind of freedom 
or progress makes for every other Unit of 
progress or freedom. 

Would Home Rule Increase Social 
Tyranny? 

Some persons argue that Home Rule 
would increase social tyranny over the 
“depressed” castes. We do not think it 
would. Whatever it may mean in some 
particular ureas, taking India as a whole, 
Rome Rule would not mean the rule of any 
particular tyrannical caste, but of the elect 
of the Hindus, Mussulmans, Christians, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Parsis, Jaiuas, kc., and 
a majority ol such men, many of them 
belonging to sects favouniig social demo¬ 
cracy, would not be likely to favour or 
conmve at any kind of tyranny, social or 
of any other description. Those who pro¬ 
fess to admire Anglo-Indian dominance 
cannot deny that various kinds of social 
tyranny exist inspite ol this domi¬ 
nance, because it is beyond its power to 
check, and that there are many kinds of 
suppression and highhandedness which 
are directly or indirectly due to this 
dominance. Moreover, as Home Rule 
does not mean independence, it would not 
mean the disappearance of the infln e n f e 
of British rule, British traditions, and 
British literature in so far ns they tend to 
curb and destroy social tyranny. 

Exanqila eS Indian States. 

X* ? passage in Mr. V. P. 

Madfaava Kao*s presidential address at the 
Conference, 1917, 
which baa its lesson for those who say 


that in India under Home Rale politics 
power and office would be a monopoly o: 
the Brahmins or any other section of thi 
Indian community. This passage is to bt 
found among our “Notes” in the last 
June number. It shows thatinTravancore 
the most caste-ridden State in India, an 
appreciable number of “untouchable” 
men has been elected members of the 
Popular Assembly. There is no reason to 
Suppose that British India under Home 
Rule would be under worse social condi¬ 
tions than any Indian State. 

In British India nothing remarkable 
has been done specially lor the benefit of 
the depressed or untouchable classes. 
But in some Indian States, fiaroda, for 
example, special attention has been paid 
to their needs. In that State the Antyaja 
or depressed classes number 1,74,289. 
In 1015-16 there were 252 separate schools 
for Antyaja children. Of these 247 were 
lor hoys and 5 lor girls. 1 he total number 
of children attending these schools was 
11,224 (10,872 boys and 352 girls) 
Besides these, 7,131 children ol the 
Antyaja classes were receiving their 
education in other primary schools. Thus 
the total number of Antyaja children in 
schools IS 18,333, or more than lOf per 
cent, of their population. Can British 
India show anything like this ? School 
rerjuisitcs and books are given free by the 
Baroda Government to these children 
(and, of course, they do not have to pay 
any tuition fee), and scholarships of an 
aggregate amount ot Rs. 122 p.m. were 
awarded in the principal Antyaja schools 
to students in higher standards. Eight 
scholarships of Rs. 5 each are given to 
students studying in 4th, 5th and 6th 
i-tandard classes of the Baroda Hicrt. 
bchool. In the Training College, alrag 
with high class Hindus, 15 Antyaja 
scholars received training as a prepara- 
^n for teachership in Antyaja schools. 
The Antyaja Hostel at Baroda accom- 
ra^ated 42 children (34 hoys ahd 8 girls), 
while the one at Pattan bad 27. There 
^. besides, special boarding schools 
for forest tribes. The Garoda School is 
a unique institution, founded with a 
view to teaching Sanskrit to the sous of 
the Garoda or priestly class of the 
Antyajas and initiate them into the 
proper performance of religions rites and 
ceremonies. 

Some men who ate or profess to he 
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social reformers are opposed to the Home 
Rale or self-role movement. They have 
no doubt noted that Indore has a Civil 
Marriage Act which is in some respects 
superior to Act 111 of 1872 of British 
India: also that the Baroda Caste Usages 
Bill, directed against social tyranny, can¬ 
not be matched in British India. Ortho¬ 
dox Hindus do not like such social legisla¬ 
tion; but those of them who oppose Home 
Rule do not do so on the alleged grounif 
that it would favour social tyranny. Of 
course, all Indian Slates are not like 
Baroda or Indore; but our illustrations 
are meant only to show that British 
India under Home Rule may be like some 
advanced Indian States and, therefore, 
it need not necessarily be a social hell for 
the backward classes. 

Pacts in support ot our position may 
be cited even from some States which arc 
small and not much known. For instance, 
the junior Dewas State in Central India 
has a population ut only 63,015. In the 
Report ot the working ot the I’anchayats 
in this state for the year 1914-15 we find 
It stated that the total number of village 
pauchayats was 73 and that ot the 
Pamhusot village elders, 531. Ot these 
men 186 were Rajputs, 45 Mahajans, 19 
Jats, 7( Kuraawats, 3 Kalals, 1 Black¬ 
smith, 3 Sonars, 1 Teh, 42 Kulmis, 8 
Nandwanas, 4 Mahs, 1 Dhobi, 3 Gowlis, 
24 Mnsalmans, 32 Khatis, 12 Rawats, 
4 Bohorus, 8 Anjanas, 31'urbhias, 2 Bhiits, 
1 Kumar, 1 Kosta, 48 Brahmins, 44CTnjars, 
1 Kir, 4 Minas, 3 Naiks, 1 1‘injara, 7 
Gadn^ 3 Sutars, 3 Kaseras and 2 Balais. 
“It will thus be apparent that men from 
all castes [ including “untouchahles” ] and 
classes have secured a place on the 
Panchayat Board.” 

Lord Islington Speaking to Students. 

Atter the announcement made by Mr. 
Montagu, the new Indian Secretary of 
State, It is not necessary to comment on 
Lord Islington’s pronouncement on the 
subject of Indian political reforms. But it 
ought to be noted that what be said was 
addressed to the studeata at the Oxford 
summer meeting. All over India bureau¬ 
crats are agmnst students (even college 
students and post-graduate students) 
listening to political speeches. In some 
provinces there ace circulars actually pro¬ 
hibiting students ^m attending political 
meetings. As it was a summer meeting 


which Lord Islington^ addressed, the 
audience may have consisted only of post¬ 
graduate students, or there may have been 
also some under-graduates who stayed on 
during the vacation in order to be able to 
pursue some favorite or necessary study. 
Suppo sing that the students addtessm 
were all graduates, we may demand that sill 
our university law students, M a. and 1C.8C. 
and more advanced students, and medical 
and engineering students who are gradu¬ 
ates should not be required to shun poli¬ 
tical meetings. In fact, some 500 lauf 
students of Bombay have memorialised 
the Governor that, as they have the right 
to vote for the election ot municipal coun¬ 
cillors and Fellows of the University and 
are therefore considcrcrl responsible citizens 
able to judge for themselves, they should 
not be required to obey the circular which 
tells students not to attend political meet- 
mgs 

Students and Politics. 

Uiir position is this. Even if British 
students were prciluded from attending 
political meetings aud having anything to 
do with politics, our students ought to 
have opportunities ot acquiring knowledge 
ot contemporary politics. Those who have 
to win civic rights ought certainly to 
know as much ot politics and have as 
much political ardour us those who already 
possess civic rights. I'trliaps this is an 
understatement We ought rather to say 
that, as the winning and preserving of 
CIVIC rights require greater political know¬ 
ledge and enthusiasm than what are 
ne^ed for merely preserving the civic 
freedom won long ago, our youngmen 
ought to be placed in circumstances 
favorable to the acquisition of such know¬ 
ledge and the development of such enthn- 
siasm. lithe reading ot prescribed text¬ 
books ought not to be so absorbing a task 
as to prevent students from taking part 
in manly games and other forms of phy¬ 
sical exercise, they should certainly also 
be able to spare time for listening to such 
speeches as may help in making them good 
citizens. Youth is the time for the growth 
of enthusiasm for anything. 

Lord SydanhamoD Lord Islinghm’s 
Spsseb. 

We cannot but laugh at the grave and 
gloomy looks with which Lord Sydenham j 
professes to regard much of Lord 
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Islingion's address “with grave misgivmg.” 
One lend roalees a pionouncemcnt which is 
almost valueless liom our point of view. 
But up starts another loid and sajs, “My 
dear hi other, don't jou propose such 
entaslrophie changes, such rc\ olutionary 
ntoims, vehtcli loiibode iiolhiug but 
aiiari by.'’ This may be meant to cnhaiicc 
till \altic of the first luid’s propo'als, but 
we .lie not deecived ; wc htiow the sigiiifi- 
ennee of such stage niaiiagemciit. In the 
street auctions in our cilns the auctioi!eer.<i 
liavc their associates u ho nii.ke high I mis 
in order to induce the unwary passci-s-by 
to bid higher, in the wel'-known Iwngle 
trick, one man pretends to have picked 
Up a genuine gold bangle, though it is a 
gilt trinket. Imiiuilialely an aceoinpliec 
turns up, prclciubiig to be a stranger, 
and asks that Ih'' oriutnieiit may lie made 
over to him fin a fiiir price. A guiiele.s8 
wajfarer may be taken in by the tuck and 
may buy a worlhkss brass tiiiiket at 
the price of gold. U1 enuise, the noble 
lords are not sliaipers like the men in the 
illustrations given above Itiit neither 
are we such smiplclons as to he deceived 
by the the.'itrical iittitudiuizing ami posing 
on politicians. 

Lard Sydenham savii, wiilispread nlaim has Iircn 
caused nnianK ihomhttid Iiiiliiiiis liv cLiimnds id 
ludiiin Maxiiiiidists iiiv.ilvinp iisbuiiipliun id nil 
lOlilkMl pdv er by a Iillk- uli^iirclis 'ilii pmliltiii 
ni us IS iiisilv tu bieiik up llii most ki)>Idy .1 lui.ilis 
eds\b*i-ni d I'liiverniiient ih.ii i\ri eMslul Senmulv, 
tuensuiethut the lenl int bcetnuial opiiiion bkall 
have lull exiirebsiini iitiil that vir shall mil be dtptivnl 
Id'liecounsris oMndiuns vikii .ire n.nkim; In build 
up the country nod piiniinic soeiid ebatiges wIiilIi 
alone can make natinuhimd pubsdde The wroLeniug 
of the British in India w uuld lead to must ilisnstioiis 
anarchy We raunnt divisl iiursilvcs ul our dull .n 
responsibility towards the \ nsl nwissis of India w l.iisi 
wellarc must be our iiiil> oliicil II tin- lenlilics of tin. 
■itnatioii me ignuiid or nii'uiiniibl'iud dauuers .m 
certain. 

Who are these “thoughtful Indians’’ of 
Lord Sydenham ? Docs this old fogey mean 
to say tliat _ Dadabhai Naoroji, who 
originated the idea ni Home Rule and tvns 
a staunch Horae Ruler to his dying dav, 
was not a thoughtful Indian ? It would 
lie sheer impudence even to suggest this. 
Let Lord Sydenham name bis “thought¬ 
ful Indians", and we undertake to name 
a far larger number of far more thougbful 
Indians who are in favour of Indian self- 
rule, including some men who are known 
usd respected throughout the civilised 
WQrid for their worth and work. We do 
„ iKit tty that those Indians who are not 


in favour of self-rnle are not thoughtful. 
They may be, and many of them are. 
What we ■contend is that they are not the 
only thoughtinl men in the country; 
nor are they most thoughtful, or the 
miijoiity of thoughtful Indians. The find 
calls us Maximalists! As if abuse wi ir 
any niguinent. He speaks of ilic 
assuiiipluin of all political power by 
a little cihgarehv. It isMiot true that 
flriiiic Rule would mean the monnpn 
ly (i power by a small exclusne 
group (il nien; ii would mean the uianai'c- 
inent ol the affaiis of the country by 
capable men drawn from the diUereiit 
niecs, sects and castes inhabiting India 
And with the progress of education (whicli 
IIoiuc Rule will accelerate and ensnie) 
i veil the most backward cunimuiiities will 
come to participate in the control ol 
alT.iiis. This giailual c(|ualisiug of the 
disLriliulion of power is still in progriss 
even in liiigland. But supposing wlial 
the bird says is a true prophecy, let us 
cx'iinine the present stale of things and 
compare it with lord Sydeuiiaiu's 
fiiricast At present the .Anglo-Indian (old 
style) hnreaucracy atv a real, close and 
exclusive oligarchy. Hutrance into this 
charmed circle docs not depend on charac¬ 
ter anil capacity, hut on race aud complex¬ 
ion. And this oligarchy consists ol 
foriigii birds of passage whose main 
iiitcicfct ill life lies in a distant country, to 
whifl) they ntirc with their hoards aud 
tlicie experience. If this oligarchy were 
icplaced hy an Indian oligarchy, the latter 
woujd lint be a close preserve for any 
particular race, feet or caste. Men 
belonging tu any Indian community 
w’oiikl he able to become members 
ot this uligiirchy hy their capacity, 
cliaraclir and ]>uhlic spirit. And the 
economic and moral gain would be im¬ 
mense. Salaries and iiensions would for 
the most part remain and fructify in the 
country j and the knowledge of afiairs, 
mature judgment and experience of our 
public servants would still be of use to us 
after their retiicment from pnblic service. 
All this gain would accrue even on the sup¬ 
position that^ Indian Home Rule woum 
mean an Indian oligarchy. But, as we 
have said and shown above, it would not 
mean an oligarchy. The Indian oligardiy 
may possibly bungle ; but their bungling 
would not create a worse hell than that 
produced in Mesopotamia by the foteigti 
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offidala. IfOid SjdenhMii tries to frighten 
his oonntrymeA and poswbly gwible 
Indians also with the prospect of an 
Indian oUgardby; bnt it does not inghten 
ns. Does he not know that sagacious 
patriots in all conntries, if offered a choice 
between a foreign and an indi«nons 
oligarchj, would at once choose the latter? 
Why* if thn were told to choose even 
between fordtpi despotism and indigenous 
despotism, th^ would vote fur Ihe 
latter Lord Sydenham perhaps knows 
the poem in which the feelings of the 
writer find expression in some such words 
as “our tyrants then were our own 
countrymen.” The reason for this pre¬ 
ference does not lie in the greater sweet¬ 
ness or bearability of native despotism. 
It lies in the fact that indigenous despot¬ 
ism is an obstacle to proj^ss easier to 
“negotiate” than foreign despotism. Look 
at the histo^ of Japan, Chinn and Russia 
for proof. It is certain that if Japan, 
China or Russia were under a foreign 
Western despotism, they would not have 
had constitutional ^vernment as early as 
they have. 

what is the “real” opinion as opposed 
to the “sectional”, and how does Lord 
Sydenham propose to get it ? In a pre- 
ponderatingly illiterate country without 
the franchise the opinion of the majority 
of educated men must be considered the 
real opinion; and even in countries which 
are almost universally^ literate and enjoy 
thefranchise, the opinion of the party in 

f lower is at best a sectional opinion. Some- 
hing like the teal opinion might be 
attempted to be obtained if tbeie were 
universal snfihige. Let Lord Sydenham 
work for universal suffrage in India and 
then talk of real opinion. Under present 
rircumstances to try to disparage the 
opinion of the majority of articulate edu¬ 
cated men as being sectional and not 
real is merely to play with words It is 
hnmbngism and quackery, not statesman¬ 
ship. 

Lord Sydenham insinnates that all 
or west advocates of “social changes 
which alonecan makenationbood possible” 
or, in other words, sodal reformers, are 
not in favour of the measure of rrform 
demanded in the joint note prepared by 
the Congress and the Mosm League. 
That is not so. Among the adbemots 
and workers of tlie Congi^ and the Mos¬ 
lem League there is a cmriderable number 
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of earnest social reformers. There is tto 
opporition or Incompatibility between 
political and sodal freedom and progress, 
rather the two are interdepradent. If ton 
sodal reformer thinks there is sneb opposL 
tion,'liis intelligence and knowledge of 
social dynamics and development caunot 
be praiara. 

“The weakening of the Riitisb in India 
would lead to most disastrous anarchy.’’ 
Is there disastrous anarchy in the InduUi 
States? A self-ruling India within the 
British Empire cannot be in a wane 
condition than these States. And sbonld 
there be such disastrous anarchy. Britishers 
need not pity us, we must be pre¬ 
pared to take the risk. No “earthly 
providence” can or onght to ward 
off disaster from the beads of the 
incapable. They ought to be prepared to 
be wiped off the face of the earth. In 
reality it is not pitv lor us which keeps the 
British autocrats and exploiters here, bnt 
self-interest 

British liureancrnts alwavs talk as if 
they alone were responsible tor the welfare 
of the masses. The real fact is, it is the 
peoole of India who are responsible for 
thdrown welfare. True, the educated 
clasaes are not the whole (d the PJ^opb* b>>t 
they are a pait of the people, ^ey have, 
therefore, no right to prevent even a part 
of the people from assuming responsibility 
for the welfare of the entire mass of the 
popnlation of India , rather is it the dnty 
of England to bring home to os this respon¬ 
sibility and call upon ns to shoulder it. 
This talk of responsibility on the part 
of the bureaucrats is only a mark for keep¬ 
ing intact the monopoly of power and peli. 
The welfare of the masses of India has never 
been the only or even the main otfiect of 
the officials If it were, there wonld not 
have been the appalling mass of ignorance, 
disease and starvation or semi-starvation 
that there is in India. As Lord Sydenham 
soys that it “mnst be our only olgect” 
may we expect his official conntiymen 
here to take the hint 

ASttkidal Soggwtion. 

At one of the sittings of the recent edu¬ 
cational conference held at Simla to diams 
the questions of the medium of batruction, 
the age and stage when atudenta ought to 
begin to learn Bngliah. the method of 
teaching Bngllsh b aeeondary adhools, etc, 
Roi Bahadur Pumaaaada Chatterji, a 
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Beagali inspector of schools, is reported to 
hurt said that English “shonld he tanght 
«eU and for this there should be a 
]^ropean headmaster in each high school 
and European lady teachers for the top 
dasses. To meet the increased finandiil 
demands he proposed increasing the fee 
rates, a step which would not be difficult 
to take." Let us first consider the practi¬ 
cality and financial aspect of the sugges¬ 
tion 

When the Kai Bahadur speaks of "each 
high school," we presume he means each 
Goremment high school; for it is utterly 
impossible for aided or unaided high 
schools to entertain the services of English 
headmasters nr English lady teachers. 
We also presume that he uses the word 
"European" not in the railway sense of 
a pantalooned and hatted person, but 
in the sense of pure British or English. 
What class of men does he propose to get 
out for headmastership ? Not a worse 
class, we hope, than the majority of 
those who have in recent years bcenre- 
crni^ for the Imperial Educational 
Service; for a worse class will not do. 
Now, what sort of men have been recently 
obtained for the 1. E. S. ? The Education 
Member of the Government of India placed 
before the Imperial Legislative Council 
(8th September 1914) a return showing 
that in the two years ending with that 
date 46 members had lieen added to the 
I. K. S., out of whom only 31 were Oxford 
or Cambridge graduates, and that out of 
these 31, only 

8 were First Class Honours men 

12 „ Second „ „ 

6 ,, Third ,, ,, 

1 was a Fourth „ „ man 

and 4 were ordinary “Poll” B. A. ’S,— 
while the other 15 recruits were mostly 
graduates of the Irish, Welsh or provinciu 
universities. We are sore many, thongh 
not all, of these men speak the English 
laxtguan with the accent and tone of 
cultorea Englabnita-, it would be an 
advantage to learn to pronounce and 
speak English nnder their midance and 
by imitating; them. It is only in English 
pronunciation and conversation that 
Englishmen can be expected naturally to 
be superior to Indians. In every other 
reaped Indian teachers may be equal or 
I m^nor to English teachers. We doubt 
if even all first class Oxford and Cambridge 


honours men know more of English litero- 
tnre and can teach it better than our but 
M. A.’s. in English. We have not in our 
experience found Bnropean professors of 
English in our colleges genemllj superior 
to the best Indian pr^essors of Elfish. 
Bengali high schooU have not had 
European headmasters in recent years. 
Bengal, therefore, does not know by actual 
practical experience the comparative worth 
of European and Indian headmasters; the 
United Provinces know. Our 13 years’ 
residence and educational experience there 
did not lead us to think that European 
headmasters were geaeralljr superior 
to Indian headmasters even as 
teachers of English. Under the 
circumstances, is it worth the cost to 
pay extravagant salaries to ordinary 
British graduates simply to hear English 
pronounced and spoken with the native 
accent’ We trow not. For answering 
this question it is necessary also to con¬ 
sider the true end of education, which we 
propose to do shortly. Supposing it 
wonld be a proper use of money to pay 
ordinary British graduates lavuhly to 
hear the salvation-bringing English tone 
and accent, how is the money to be 
obtained ’ Kai Bahadur Pumananda Babu 
says, by increasing the fee-rates. Agreed. 
The fee-rates, we suppose, cannot be 
higher in Government high schools than 
in the Calcutta Presidency College. Presi¬ 
dency College is not staffed wholly or 
mainly with British gradnates. Yet in 
spite of its high fees. Government had 
to spend Rs. 23.5-5-7 per student from 
public revenues in 1915-16 for this college. 
In the same year Government sprat only 
about Rs. 18 per student in its high 
schools. There is a great difierence 
between Rs. 235 and Rs. 18. Of course 
one European .headmaster and three or 
four European lady teachers per school 
with starvation wages for the Indian 
teachers would not mean so much expendi¬ 
ture for each high school as that incurred 
for Presidency Colley. But it would cer¬ 
tainly mean greatly increased expenditure 
from provinaal revenues for all the high 
schools, amounting to many lakhs, in 
addition to what may be obtained from 
the increased fees. Wonld Government be 
prepared to incur this additional expendi¬ 
ture ? Supposing it would be, is the em¬ 
ployment of European headmasters and 
lady teachers the Iwst possible nseofthe 
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monej in this country where only 6 per 
cent, of the people can read and write ? 
Every person, every family from whose 
labour Government derives its revenues, 
has a right to be educated. The first 
charge on any fresh education grant ought 
to be the expenditure incurred for the 
spread of education among the masses, 
not for providing the Inxury of European 
headmasters and lady teachers for the sons 
of the well-to-do. The Rai Bahadur jifo- 
poses to increase the fees. As he is an 
inspector of schoo/s', he certainly knows 
of rich civilised countries where the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary public schools 
impart free education to the chiMrcii of 
rich and poor alike. Should poor India 
follow the example of those rounlries, or 
should she make the cost of education such 
as to place it beyond the reach of the 
poor ? 

Let us now consider whether the em¬ 
ployment of English hendmastcis and Indy 
teachers in our schools would serve the 
true ends of education. In savage lauds 
where indigenous talent is not available, 
foreign talent must be used. But in India 
we have plenty of competent men to teach 
in our schools all the subjects taught there. 
It is not therefore anunavoidable necessity 
to employ European headmasters, fee. 
The true end of education is to informa 
child’s mind, train it to observe and draw 
conclusions, help the growth of its person¬ 
ality, fee. What is it in all this which is 
beyond the power of good Indian 
teachers ? Knowledge may be imparted 
by Indian teachers, they may teach how 
to oteerve and judge, and they may also 
help in the growth of the personality of the 
student. 

Whatever our ancestors may or may 
not have been in ancient times, the spirit 
of freedom, the assertion of each man's 
individuality, the full expression in wonl 
and deed of each man's personality,—these 
have characterised England and some 
other Western countries to a far greater 
extent than they characterise India even 
now. The teaching of and association 
with European tearaers ought to inspire 
our students with love of liberty and an 
unquenchable desire for self-assertion and 
the full expression in word and deed of 
their personality. But unfortunately not 
only do our English teachers not cousd- 
ondy and direct^ help in the full growth 
of toe personality of their Indian students. 


SB? 

but, on the contrary, their pivsenee and 
influence t'‘nd to suppress and stifle the 
desire lor liberty and other characteristics 
of the West. We must, therefore, nnhesi- 
tatingly condemn the Kai Bahadur's 
suggestion, which is ouc of the recommen¬ 
dations of the committee appointed to 
ascertain and .advise how the “Imperial 
Idea" may be inculcated and fostered in 
schools and colleges m Burma. It will 
be welcomed by “Imiieiialists’’, because 
European headmasters can better try to 
produce the type of character befitting 
a subject race than Indian headmasters, 
by suppressing and stilling all that goes 
against “Imperml" domination. They 
can also better supplement the efforts of 
the C. 1. D. to keep India “loyal’’. And 
they may, according to the Corzonian 
idea, form the lonrth line of defence of the 
British Bmpire. The other three lines of 
dcfcucc were once thus described by the 
Imlmn Dinir News (July 1914-) 

"(Inclrr tlic Ciii/on iCKUiie thi new (European) 
pti>fLssois nre chosen to form the third line of 
detiiiLcot Indi i behind tbt liiituh aimy and the 

liiitish (.ml biiviu IIkv aie chosen.tnaiiilj, 

we tear, as a politual thin black line tipped with 
bletl—steel pens .This sii|irenielr silly idea was 
Hint ot Loid Ciiiziin alone he did it. It was based 
on the pic.valent idu that nc' Indian could be loyal 
or should be Kiven the chance at teaching disloyally, 
which It was supposed they were one and U 
engaged in doing Ihe idea was alinoet cornte, 
because in vnin is tbc net spread in front of the 
fowler, and it stands to leasiiu that no body of 
self iLspfciing voung men altogethei opprove of being 
politically led ” 

Government may employ European 
headmasters and European lady teachers 
for Indian high schools. But our boys may 
after all wonder why, though India has 
pruduied men fit to fraternise with the 
woild’s piumineiit personalities in religion, 
literatuir, science, art, philosophy and 
history, she has not produced headmasters 
or has all of :i sudden ceased to produce 
them And if a school can afford to have 
British teachers of English, why must they 
necessarily lie Iieudmasters ? Is it to teach 
the Native his place from infancy, bO 
that when lie grows up—not to manhood, 
but—to adult nativehood he may not have 
any sense of national dignity left to be 
wounded ? 

Mr. Gokhale’s Schsme. 

After some adroit, though unsuccessful, 
stage-managemeot, the Aga Khan publish¬ 
ed a scheme of self-government which Mr. 
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6. K. Gokhale drafted two days before his 
death. The Aga Khan said that it was 
eai^usted to him by the author for pub¬ 
lication at some opportune moment. And 
he chose such a moment as enabled him, 
we ho]K.‘ unconsciously, to play into 
the hands of our opponents; for they, 
while not tullr accepting Mr. Gokhak’s 
scheme, have been using it to condemn the 
Congrcs.s-Moslcm-Leagoe scheme. 

As many other persons besides the Aga 
Khan had seen and possessed copies ut Mr. 
Gokhale’s draft, he need not have given 
himself the airs nl the sole executor of Mr. 
Gokhale’s political last will and testa¬ 
ment. 

We res|>e(‘lcd iind still respect the sin¬ 
cere and devoted patriotism ot Mr. 
Gokhale. Wc admire his statesmanship. 
But we never swore by him nor by any 
other leading Indian We gave him our 
whole-hearted support, when he deserved 
it, and eriticised him as thoroughly when 
he went wrong. With all his devotion and 
statesmanship, he never was, nor w as lit 
to )k, the noii-oflicial political dictator ot 
India. When he voted for a repressive 
Press Act along with some other panicky 
and wenk-kiieed councillors, all the im¬ 
portant Indian papers condemned him. It 
cannot, thendorc, be said that in whatever 
he did or said he was infallible, or wiser 
than all nur other lenders combing. There¬ 
fore eveu if Mr Gokhale had drafted nnd 
revised a scheme ol sdf-goveriimeiit in a 
soimd state of body and Ivit tt tor the 
peojuk, we would hare I'tidged it on its 
merits. But he ciraltetl it tor a high official 
in order to show liiiii what measure ot selt- 
eoveriiment if granted ul their own accord 
by the Govcmineni would eoiieiliate the 
people, aiiJ_ he left some points open for 
rartlher consideration III cotisultation with 
fnends, but died before siuh con>-ultat<nii. 
Therefore, the scheme docs not represent 
.bisidea oi whatlhe ptople’s demand ought 
to be. 

Two eventful years have passed since 
his death. Not to speak of great world- 
events, these years have seen the rap¬ 
prochement between tlie left and ri^nt 
wings of the Congress party wmeh 
parted company at Surat; they ha:vc seen 
the nmprochement between the Congress 
and the Moslem League. We need not 
'Ontinieratc the world-events which have 
eoBipelled the leading statesmen of the 
aBiea nations to dedare again and again 


that they are fighting for democracy aid 
the emancipation of mankind. In his 
great speech before the American Luncheon 
Club HI London, Mr. Lloyd George 
declared : 

“ There are tunes in history when this world spins 
so leisurely alung its destined conrae that it seems 
furrenlunes to be at a ataad-s^ii. There are also 
limes when it rushes along at a giddy pace covenng 
the track ol ccntaries in a year. These are such 
tiiiHs Sis weeks ag) Russia was aa antocia^. 
She IS now one ol the most advanced democracies 
in the wiiilil.'* (Cheers.) 

if Mr. Gokhale had lived through these 
stirring times and been living now, it is 
reasonable to think that he would have 
joined with his fellow-patriots in demand¬ 
ing the measure of hclf-government which 
is embodied in the scheme prepared jointly 
by the Congtess and Moslem League. 

Protests against Internments. 

There is one painful feature of our public 
hie which compels us to speak out. Numer¬ 
ous public meetings have been held all over 
India (though not many in Bengal and the 
Punjab) protesting against the internment 
of Mrs. .Annie Besant and two ot her co¬ 
workers, and demanding their release. 
Yerv many moie ought to be held. If a 
hundred times ns many had been held as 
have been actually held, they wouM have 
been none too many. For to deprive any 
person of liberty without public trial and 
proof of guilt is a grievous wrong and a 
grave ofience against the spirit of freedom 
and democracy, for which the allies are 
professedly fighting. 

But it has pained ns to find that not a 
single meeting has been held anywhere to 
protest against the internment oi hundreds 
of iiersons in Bengal and to demand their 
release. The lot of these persons is far 
harder than that ot Mrs. Besant and her 
eo-workers. Aincethe internment of Mrs. 
Besant and her associates numerous pro¬ 
test meetings have been held. At none of 
these, as tar as we have been able to 
notice, was there any lesolution passed 
expressing even pity for the lot of the 
interned persons unknown to fame. After 
the pubheation of Mr. Montagu’s an¬ 
nouncement in the House of Commoi^ 
many papers have said tfaat as a prelimtn- 
ary conriliatory measure, Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. Amndale, Mr. Wadia, and, some 
papers add, Messrs. Mahomed Ali and 
Shankat Alt shonU be released. Wc snp- 
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port this enfirgestion. But why are not 
the Bengal detenaa to be released ? Like 
the other persons interned, they too have 
not been putdicly (or even secretly) tried. 
There is no proof of any offence against 
them, too. Lord Carmichael could only 
speak of such circumstantial evidence as 
would not be accepted by any court of 
justice. Is loss of liberty a wrong only tu 
those who are famous and influential and 
whose services have been great and aiK 
well known ? Is the liberty ot obscure and 
unknown persons or - of persons whose 
reputation is only local, of persons who 
have rendered no public service or whose 
services and saenfiees, though sterling, 
are not known to the public,—is the liberty 
of sndi persons w'c say, utterly valueless ? 
If it has a value, as it undoubtedly has, 
why should we not demand that it he 
restored to them ? It may be considered 
astute to protest against the internment 
of only those who enjoy celebrity and to 
demand their release, but such a course ol 
conduct is neither consonant with a keen 
sense of justice nor in harmony with the 
principles of democracy—a word which is 
at present in everybody’s lips. 

In Ireland even actual rebels have been 
released from prison. Hero, can we not 
ask for the release of mere suspects ? The 
Irish are white, the Indians are not white. 
But liberty knows no colour-bar. There 
is, therefore, no reason, we hope, why we 
must demand the release of only white 
persons and their companions, and not de¬ 
mand also the release ot hundreds ol dark- 
complexioned persons deprived of their 
liberty without public trial. 

mug’s Comnussions for Indians- 

We have said in a previous note that 
of the nine Indians who have received 
King’s Commissions in the Indian army 
more than half seem to belong to “ruling 
families” or the aristocracy, fine ofliccr 
evidently hails from Nepal, which is 
independent territory. How many of the 
remaining eight come from the Indian 
States we do not know. Commissions 
given to the scions of the ruling houses in 
independent or feudatory states cannot 
satisfy the le^timate claims and ambi¬ 
tions of the people of British India. Nor 
can a few commissions granted to the sons 
or other relatives oi titular raas and 
landholders serve that purpose. The com¬ 
missioned ranks of toe army must be 


open to all physically and educationally 
fit Indians, irrespective of birth race or 
domicile, just as they are open to all 
physically and educationally fit English¬ 
men. 

Patnve Renstance- 

Every person, who feels wronged and 
aggrieved in any way, pni ticula^ when 
he feels that lie hus been deprived of 
the rights ainl liberties whieli belong 
to him as a citizen nttd n human being, 
may resort to the torni ol civil disoliedienoe 
known as passive resistance it he finds 
that recourse to the law courts and re¬ 
presentations made to the constituted 
authorities have tailed to bring him any 
redress. This is a constitutional method. 
It has a higher sanction, the sanction of 
the human s]>iril. For, in the last resort, 
a man is hound to rcs])cct and obey only 
that which Ins soni accepts and approves. 
If in obeying only the dictates ot his soul, 
he has to disohej' any man-made law, 
rule, regulation or cmlinanie, he must 
take the consequences and sutler. When 
any iudividuid has recourse to passive 
resistance on Ins own responsibility his 
ncticudoes not involve liny other person 
ill the suffering that it may bring. There¬ 
fore, it is comparatively easy tor indivi¬ 
duals to decide when and under what 
circumsbanccs recourse to passive resistan¬ 
ce is necessary, li one’s judgment is at 
fault he alone suflers. But when a ]ioliti- 
cal party has to adopt jiassivc resistance 
as one ot the means of furthering its 
cause, greater deliberation is required. 
The numerical and moral strength of the 
persons who want pjs.sivcly to resist 
must be considered. Bven bctorc that 
it has to be coiisidcretl whether all 
the ordinary means oi obtaining success 
have been tried nr not. Then the solidari¬ 
ty and strength ol conviction ot the party 
and its ability to suffer and undergo 
sacrifices should be taken into considera¬ 
tion. Of course, if any persons helongjng 
to a party arc convinced that passive 
resistance is necessaiy, they ought on their 
own responsibilky to preach it and make 
their party strong in all the respects refer¬ 
red to above. They should also have 
recourse to it themselves. If they wish 
that others sliould follow their example, 
they should point out precisely how it is to 
be done; that is to say, the payment ot 
what particular tax may be rmsed, and 
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: iiiFhat |>artic«lar law, regnlation, rule, 
>'i^ii)ance or executive order ma; be dis- 
bbeyed. 

U. P- Special Provincial CongreM* 

In recent years the United Provinces 
have given proof of considerable progress 
in the methods of public agitation. Their 
previous achievements in this line led us to 
expect the success of the Special Provincial 
Congress held at Lucknow on the 10th of 
August. The expectation was fulfilled. 
Moretban five hundred delegates, repre¬ 
senting difierent communities, sections and 
classes, attended the Congress. The pre¬ 
sidential address delivered by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was clear, cogent and 
convincing. He showed conclusively 
that Indiaus have been conducting political 
agitation during the period of the war not 
for the fun of the thing or because of any 
perversity in their nature, but because the 
Honse of Lords, the House of Commons 
and the Indian Imperial and Provincial 

■ Governments have, by. what they have 
done and refused to do, compelled the 
people of India to have recourse to agita¬ 
tion in self-defence. 

Said Pandit Motilal; 

Our po&illon has been clearly stated in the repre¬ 
sentation recently made by the joint conference of the 
National Congress and the Moslem Leai>ue held at 
Bombay. That representation embodies our answer 
to the policy of repression in a diKnified and emphatic 
manner. It makes it clear that the newly awakened 
spirit is not to be .suppressed by the Defence of India 

■ Act or the Press Act. It asks for the complete reversal 
of the policy of repression and the immediate release 
of tbh interned patriuts. While demandinf; that the 
Congrets-Moslem Leuyne scheme of reiorms be given 
eflect to after the close of the war, it invites the 

. Oovernment to publish its own proposals for public 
discussion. It insists on an aullioriialive prenounce- 
meni pledging the (iovernmeni to a policy of making 
India a selfgoverning member of the British Empire, 
being made at an early date. We ask for no more 
..and will be satisfied with no less, 

Jofatt Conference of National Congrew 
and Moslem League. 

The joint conference of the National 
: Congress and the Moslem League was a 
most important gathering. The repre¬ 
sentation drawn np and adopted at this 
. meeting must have the hearty support of 
, all thiAing and patriotic Indians. There 
;■ .."Is no extremism in it, but neither is there 
v . Aby weak-kneed vagueness which passes 
i ^rinFaeration with many. 


The most important aiid significant 
resolution which the conference has passed 
is the one which requires the various com¬ 
mittees and councils of the Congress and 
the Moslem League to consider and report 
on the advisability of resorting to passive 
resistance. It may or may not be decided 
to adopt this method. But it is a sign of 
the times that the parties of constitution¬ 
al progress in India have been driven to 
consider whether they ought not now to 
take up the last weapon in the armoury 
of those who wish to fight for freedom 
without bloodshed. 

Mr. Montagu’s Announcement. 

A (tazette o/ India Extraordinary issued 
at Simla on Augusl 20, published the 
following notification :— 

The following nimounccmcnt is lieing mafie this 
day by the Seecetary of Slate for India in the House 
ol Conunons and is published for general informa¬ 
tion 

AN.NOeKCl!UliNT BY THE SECRETARY OP STATE 
FOR India. 

The policy of His Mnjesty's Government vrilb 
which the Government of India arc in complete accord 
is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every lirnnch ot administration and the gradnal 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the 
British Kiiipirc. They have decided that substantial 
steps in this direction should be taken ns soon as 
possible, and that it is of tile highest importance as 
a prcliininary to considering what these steps shonid 
be, that there shonid be a free and informal exchange 
of opinion between those in nntbority at home and 
in India. Fits Majesty’s Government have accor¬ 
dingly decided with His Majesty's approval that I 
should accept the Viceroy's invitation to proceed to 
India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and 
the Government of India, to consider with the 
Viceroy the view of Local Governnients and to receive 
with him the suggestions of representatiTe bodies 
and others. 1 would add that progress in this policy- 
can only be achieved by suceessivc stues. The 
British Government and tlw Government oflndia on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the 
advancement of the Indian peoples must he the )ud{^ 
of the time and the ineasnre of each advance and tni^ 
must be guided Iqr the co-operation received from 
those npon whom now the opportnnitiei of service 
will thns he conferred, and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence coidd be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility. Ample opportnnlty will be 
afforded for the pablic disenesion of the proposals 
which win be submitted in dne course to the 
Parliament. 

(Sd.) T. B. Ddboulav, 

Secretaiy to the Government oflndia. 

This asuouncement has mafic ns neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic. We have never 
indulged in prophecy, never based any 
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hopes on official proclamations, promises 
or pronouncements, and we do not see 
any reason to depart from our usual prac¬ 
tice on the present occasion. 

The announcement has the usual rine of 
bureaucratic pronouncements in India. 
“Increasing the association of Indians in 
crery branch of administration“the 
»adual development of self-governing 

institutions“progress.by successive 

stages;’’ “the responsibility.tor the wel¬ 
fare.of the Indian peoples’’ lying on the 

British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, that is, on the bureaucracy ; 
these arc all old familiar phrases in a new 
setting. They are beautifully vague; they 
may mean much or mean little. Increas¬ 
ing the association of Indians in every 
branch of administration may mean only 
a few more high posts conferred on 
Indians. But we do not want iiierclv 
offices or influence, we want ribove all 
political power to control public affairs 
and shape our own destiny. J he gradual 
development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible Government, may mean 
such development in the course of a year, 
five years, a decade, fifteen years, a genera¬ 
tion, aeentury.fivecmturies, ora milleninm. 
It is, therefore, risky to criticise these 
words. For if one objects to gradual pro¬ 
gress, the reply may be, “surely you don’t 
want Home Rule in a second.’’ The Fili¬ 
pinos have got responsible government 
within less than two decades of the American 
occupation ; after a century and a hall of 
BritiM rule wc arc treated to vague phras¬ 
es like gradual progress, progress by stages, 
&c. If the present war had not taken place 
now but two centuries hence, and if British 
rule in India had lasted till then, these 
very phrases, we are sure, would have 
done duty in that remote future. 

Poland has been subjected to foreign 
rule (German, Austrian and Russian), not 
so eiffi^htcned, Englishmen have told us, 
as tliew own in Bidia, and therefore, it is 
the duty of all loyal Indians to believe 
that the Poles have had less training in 
self-government than the Indian subjects 
of his British Majesty ; yet British states¬ 
men have declared that an independent 
Poland is included in the peace terms 
of the Allies. Independence at once after 
the war for Poland; for us gradual 
progress by unde&ied stages, and that, 
too, to depend on our good behaviour et 


every staf[e, to be judged by those to whom 
self-rule for India must mean loss of power, 
prestige and pelf. 

The reader will note that the sentiment 
embodied in the sentence which says that 
the responsibility for the welfare of the 
Indian people lies with the British Govcim- 
ment and the Government of India is in 
substance the same with that expressed by 
Lord Sydenham, on which wc have com¬ 
mented in a previous note. For, so far as 
India is concerned, the British Government 
means neither the Crown nor Parliament, 
but the Secretary of State and his Council, 
the latter consisting ot retired suu-dried 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India means practically the bureau¬ 
crats of tlic Civil Service. In theory the 
Secretary of State is responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment, but that is merely in theoiy ; even 
the farce of an Indian Budget Uetmte has 
not been acted fur three years in tile 
House of Commous' 

It is not only Poland wliich is to have 
independence or at Icnst autonomy, imme¬ 
diately after the war, but Ireland is to 
have Home Rule, during the war, not as 
soon ns the British Government and the 
Government of Ireland decide that they 
should have it. but as soon as the people 
of Ireland have agreed upon the form 
which Hume Rule shonlu take in their 
country. 

On the occasion of receiving the freedom 
of the city ot Glasgow Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Premier, in the course of his speixfa, 
referring to tlie fate of the German colonies, 
said tliat “their peoples’ desitvs and wishes 
must be the doaiinaat fiictor." Is it 
necessary for a people or peoples to be 
natives or inliabitanlsoi quondam German 
colonies in order that their desires and 
wishes may be the dominant factor in the 
determination of their fate ? Wc had 
always been taught to bdlieve that British 
suUects, even of a dark complexion and 
living in a dependency, had greater rights 
than the subjects of any other Western 
power. 

In the coarse of his great speech before 
the American Luncheon Club in London, 
Mr. Lloyd George said: 

“There are timea in hisloiy when tbii wotM (pins 
■o ieiaorcly aloDK >ta deatined conrat that it Kcmi 
for centuiKS to be at a atandatill. There are 
elao times when it rnabes nloa^ at a giddy pace 
coveriag the track of centariea in a year. Three are 
inch tlmei Sis wcefci ago Rnwis wot aa antoeracy. 
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8be i* now ooc of Ibc inoiit advanced democraciei in 
thrvrarM." (Cliceri) 

It seems, however, that so far as India 
is concerned, the world must spin leisurely 
along even in these exceptional times. 

It is saul that Government “have 
dmded that substantial steps in this 
direction [r/*., the progressive realization 
of responsible Government in India] 
shoulil be taken as soon as possible, ana 
that it is of the highest importance as a 
preliminary to considering what these 
steps should be, that there should be a 
free and informal exchange of opinion 
wtween those in anthoiity at home and in 
India." Let ns wait and see what these 
“substantial steps" are going to be and 
when they are to he taken. 

But it must not be mere waiting. We, 
too, have our duty to perform, and we 
must do it. 

Our Duty. 

Our duty is to determine what mini¬ 
mum measure of self-rule we want as a 
first step towards lull responsible govern¬ 
ment, and when this first step should be 
te*™* The scheme prepared jointly hy 
the National Congress and the Moslem 
embodies this minimum measure 
of self-rule, and they have decided that the 
first step should be taken iminediatelv 
after the WHt. 

Vie must hrmly stick to it. and wc must 
ask Government definitely to hx the date 
on which India is to have responsible 
government. A great world-war like tlie 
present one (with its Mesopotamia muddle, 
too,) ought not to be expected to break 
wt at each stage fixed by the bureaucracy 
to force their hands. 

“Puma^liaiidis" (). 

TfaercisaclassofSannjasisin Benares 
known as “Purna-Bhandis" or “Full- 
Bowlers” whose method of collecting nlma 
difiisrB from the usual one. They do not 
fill their almsbowls by accepting handfuls 
of fionr or grain from many houses succes¬ 
sively. They go about the lanes and streets, 
saying, Wabi leage, Wabi 

ktxe, “I will take only that” “I will fnire 
or* th^,” meaiuag that thqr will accept 
oowlfid. And when some house- 
o^der bas filled the bowl, the Ihma> 
Bhandi departs saying, Wabi 

liya, “I Ime taken only that" 


FOR SBPtBMBBS. 191? 

This m not the place to discuss the 
term “political mcndicatiQr.” We may or 
may not be beggars. Bnt we must be 
i^rna-bhandis. Our two most rqiresenta- 
tivc bodies, the National Congress and 
the Moslem League, have determined the 
size and capadty of our bowls. That it 
is not a big vessel, is a sufficient compro¬ 
mise. We must not suggest or think of 
any further compromise; those who are 
constantly thinking of compromises and 
of reducing even their moderate demands, 
have no faith in the justice of their cause. 
Our cry must be, Wabi knge, Wabi knge, 
and when our demands have been met, we 
shall say, Wabi bya. 

Our motto then is 

WAHILENGE. 

A suggeitioii. 

All over India the joint scheme of the 
Congress and Moslem League should be 
immediately adopted at Special District 
and Special Provincial^ Congresses, where 
it should be explained in the Vernaculars, 
too A luemonal should be prepared 
supporting this scheme, and it should 
be as numerously signed as uossible. 
All this should be done before Mr. 
Montagu’s arrival in India. It is possi¬ 
ble that he will still be in India when 
tile National Congress and the Moslem 
league hold their sessions during next 
Christmas week. That should give us the 
means to offer him an opportunity of 
satisfying himself that Inum wants self- 
rule. 

“Immoderate” and “Moderate.” 

There are some people who think that 
“ our demands appeared immoderate to 
the bureaucracy, they would rive us 
nothing. It is an extremely foolish idea. 
Have the Irish “moderated" their demands 
^ 1 . satisfy ourselves as to 

what 18 just and moderate, and then stick 
to it. It is a sign of a slavi^ mind to seek 
to determine the measure of one’s demands 
accoriing to the conjectured aze of the 
crumb whidi the officials may be disposed 
to throw at us. Wc must have the courage 
what is really true, viz., that 
what we are asking is much less than 
what we deserve. 

Montagu on Indmit ■ 

™ thb Mbsopotauu Debate. 

Mn Montagu’s official announcement, 
on which we have commented before, does 
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not give us an}r idea of his personal views 
on Indian administration. Some of these 
we can gather from his speech in the House 
of Commons in the course of the Meso¬ 
potamia. Debate, when he had not 
become a Secretary of State. He may not 
as an official be able to give effect to what 
he said when.not in offin. But it would 
be interesting nevertheless to note what 
he thought. 

Mr. Montagu was of the opinion that 
“the share of the Indian people in this 
War from the beginning to the cad, has 
always been greater than the share of the 
Indian Government in this War, ami al¬ 
ways more willing than the share of the 
Indian Government." The scntcnre.s im- 
mediately preceding this expression of opi¬ 
nion were: 

I am told that volunteers were asked lor in Bengal 
for certain purposes, and afterwards were told they 
were not wanted. 1 am talking now of the beginning 
of the War. The policy was that we did nut kniiw 
wbetlier India ahunld co-operate in this War or not; 
we did not trust them ; we dare nut trust them —1 
am not criticising tlieiii from that point of view—let 
us keep the War lar Irom India. Then events priived 
that the Indmn people were anxious to co-operate. 

Here is Mr. Montagu's opinion of the 
machinery of the Indian Government. 

The machinery of Government in this country 
with its unwritten ccinstitntion, and the machinery 
of Government in onr Dominions has proved itself 
sufficiently elastic, sufficiently capable of modification, 
to turn a peace-pnrsning instrument into a war¬ 
making instrument. It is the Government of India 
alone which does not seem capable of transformation, 
and 1 regard that as baaed upon the fact that the 
machinery is statnte-written machinery. The Guv- 
ernment of India is too wooden, ton iron, too inelast¬ 
ic, too antedilnvian, to be’ any use f»i the modem 
purposes we have in view. 1 do not believe that 
anybody could ever support the Government of India 
from the point of view of modern reqnirements. But 
it would do. Nothing serious had bappcneil since the 
Indian mntlny, the public was not interested in Indian 
affairs, and it required n crisis to direct attention to 
the fact that the Indian Government is an indefensible 
system of Government. 

Regarding the Indian Budget Debates 
in Parliament he said : 

Does anybody remember the Indian Budget Debates 
before the War? Upon that day the Honse was 
alw^s empty. India did nnt matter, and the 
Debates were left to people on the one side whom 
their enemies sometimes called “bureaucrats," and on 
the other side to people whom their eoemlei some¬ 
times called “aeditionists,” nntil it almost came to be 
disrepntahle to take part in Indian Debates. It re¬ 
quired a crisis of this Kind to realise how important 
Indian affairs were. After all, it the Bouse of Com¬ 
mons to tie blamed for that 7 What was the Indian 
Budget Debate ? It was a pstdy aeodtuiie disenssiott 


which had mi effect whatever vpon evcnis m India, 
conducted after the evente that were being discueacd, 
hod taken place. 

He held the pinion that the salary of 
our Secretan ofState should be paid from 
the British 'Treasaiy, and Aen there would 
be real debates: 

How can you defend the f«ci that the Secietarics 
of Stale for India alone of all the occupant* of the 
Front Bench, with ihe possible exception of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy ot I.sncastej; sre not 
responsible to this House fur ihrii s.d.iries, and do not 
come here with their Esiiniales m order that the 
House of Tommuns may expiess us opinion f 

What I am saying nuw is, in the light of these 
revelations of this inelasiu ily ut Induin government, 
however much you rould gloss over those indefensible 
prorecdings in the past, the time has now come to 
alter them. 

The lone of those Drbates was unreal, unsubstantial 
and ineffective. If R^tllnales for India, like 
Estimates foi the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Colonial Seirelary were to be discuss^ 
on the floor of the House of Commons, the Debates 
ou India would be as good as the Deb.ites on foreign 
affairs. After all, what is the diffetenrc 7 Has it ever 
been sugges ted to the people of Australia that they 
should pay the s,il.iiy of the Secretary of State for the 
Colony Why should the whole cost of that building 
III Chrales Street, ini hiding the budding itself be an 
Item of the Indian taxpayer’s burden rather than of 
this House of C.ommons and the people of the 
country 7 

Can and docs the House of Commons 
control the India Uffice? Here is Mr. 
Montagu’s answer. 

It has been aoiiietimes questioned whether a de¬ 
mocracy can rule an Empire. I say that lu this Ins¬ 
tance the democracy hoi nevet had the opportun ty of 
tryiftg. Bat even if the Hons; of (.'omiuons were to 
give orders to the Secretary of Stale, the Secretary 
ofStateienothie own master. In maiters vitally 
affecting India, he can be overruled by a majority of 
bis Council. 1 may be told that the cases are very 
rare in which the Council has differed from the Secre- 
tarv of State fur India. I know one cate anyhow, 
where it was a very near thing, and where the action 
of the Conned might withunt remedy have involvvd 
the Governiiient ot India in a policy out of harmony 
with Ihr declared policy of the House of Commona and 
theCaliiiiet. And tliese gentlemen are appointed for 
seven .years, and can only be controlled from the 
Houses of Parliament by a resolution carried in both 
Houses calling on them for their reslgnatlont. 
The whole system of the India Office is design^ 
to prevent control by the House of Commons 
for tear that there might be too advanetd 
a Secretary of State. 1 do not say that it is 
possible to govern India through the intervention 
oftheteretary of State with no expert advkt, bat 
what I do say is that in this epoch nowaftwtbe 
Mesopotamia Report, he mutt ^ hit expert advice 
in some other wiw than by this ComwiI of men, gnat 
men tbongh, no doubt, they always om, who come 
home after leagthy service tit ladia to speud the first 
year ot their retirement os members of the Council 
of India, 
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Uomm; Meniliei of thin Uiiusc know iiiurh aboni 
nroetdnrtin the India Office? I have been to the 
India Office and to utlier officea I teil thie Honu 
that tile statutory orf{anisatioa ot the India Office 
IMradaces an apotheuus of circnmlocution and red 
tape beyond the dreams of any ordinary eititen. 

Mr. Montaga demanded abolition 
of the Stores Department of the India 
Office. As regards who should be respon¬ 
sible to whom, here are his opinions. 

I come aow to the question of the Government of 
India from India. I think that the control of this 
Houtt over the Secretary ol State ought to be more 
real, and I would aay further that the independence 
of the Viceroy from the Secretary ol State ought to 
be much greater. Ynn canuot govern a great country 
by the despatch of telegrams. The VKeroy ought 
to have for greater powers devolved to him than is 
at present the cose. Yonr exeentive system in India 
has broken down, because it is not constitnted for 
the complicated duties ul modern Government. Uut 
yon cannot reorganise the Executive Government of 
India, remodel tlie Viceroyelty, and give the Bxecn- 
iive Government more freedom from this House of 
Commons and the Secretary of State nnless you 
make It more responsible to the people ol India 
Really the whole system has got to he explored in 
the light of the Mesopotamian Commission. It has 
proved to be of too mneb rigidity. 

We do not onderstund the difference 
that he drew between Home Rule and 
•elf-government with reference to comman¬ 
der Wedgwood’s recommendation in his 
(Mesopotamia) Minority Report; but here 
are the words he used. 

My hon. and gallant Frinul opposite, in his 
Minonty Report, I think—ceitainly in the questions 
hr has asked in this House—seems to advocate a 
complete Home Rule for India. I do nut believe there 
is aay demand for that in India on a large scale. 1 
do not behwe it will be possible, or certainly be a 
cure for thcK evils. 

Commander Wedgwood; 1 want that to be the 
goal towards which we are driving. 

Mr. Montagu: As a goal' 1 see a different pictni e' 
I nee the great SethGoverning Dominions and Pro¬ 
vinces of India organised nnd cu urdinatwl with the 
great Principalities, the existing Principalities—and 
perhaM new nnee—not one great Home Kute country. 
Wit a Seriee of Self-Governing Provinces and Princi¬ 
palities. iederated by oue Central Guvernmriit. 

It il not a universally accepted principle 
that representativegovernment should not 
or cannot advantageously tic granted to a 
people without a demand lor it on their 
fiart. The Japanese got it from their 


monarch when there was no demand for it 
on their jpart K^idiug Japan Lala 
Lajpat Rai wrote in our -Review (Nov., 
1915, p. 552): 

She is an olgect lesson to those vrho deprecate tile 
granting of constitutions by sovereigns withont agi¬ 
tation, without pressnre from the people. She is an 
example and a sncctslfnl example of how a Govern¬ 
ment can educate a people in democratic methode by 
the grant of democratic inetltntions. 

lint since Mr. Montagu wants to see a 
wide demand for Home Rule and doubts 
its existence, there ought be redoubled agi¬ 
tation for Home Rule, Self-ruk, or national 
autonomy all over India. 

His own idea of what should be done 
at the present juncture is quoted below. 

But whatever be the object ot yiinr rule in India, 
the aniversul demand of tiiose liidians whom I have 
met and corresponded With is that you ^ould state 
it. Having stated II, yon slionld give some instalment 
to show that vmi are in real earnest, some beginning 
of Llie new plan which you intend to pursue that 
gives you the oppoitunity of giving greater repre¬ 
sentative institutions in suiiie form or other to the 
people of India, of giving them gicater control 
of their Gxeenuve, of remodelling the Executive—that 
aflurds you the opportunity of giving the Kxecniive 
more liberty from home, because yon c.iunnt leave 
your harassed officials responsible to two sets ol 
people. Kesponsiliility here at lioine was intended to 
replace oi to be a substitute for responsibility m 
India. As yon increase responsibility in India you 
can lessen that responsibility at home. 

Bnt I am positive of this, that year great claim 
to continue the illogical system of Government hy 
which we have governed India in the past is that it 
was efficient. It hts been proved to be not efficient. 
U has been proved to be not sufficiently elastic to ex¬ 
press the will of the Indian people ; to make them 
into a warring Nation as they wanted to be The 
history of this War shows that you can rely upon 
the loy^ty of the Indian people to the British 
Bmpne—if yon ever before doubted it! If yon want 
to use that loyalty, yon mnst take advantage of that 
love of country which is a religion in India, and you 
pinst give them that bigger opportunity of controll¬ 
ing their own destinies, not merely by Councils which 
cannot act, bnt l>y control, Iqr growing control, of 
the BxecuUve itself. Thru in vour next War—if we 
ever hnvc WaMn your nc\t ciisis, thtongh times of 
peace, von will have a contented India, an India 
egnipiud to help. Briievc me, Mr. Speaker, it is not 
a question of expediency, it k nut a questinn of desira- 
"'•[tjf. I’liless you aie prepared to remodel, in the 
light of modern experience, this century-old and 
cambruuB iimchine, then, I believe, I verily believe, 
that you will lose your right to control the destinies 
of the Indian Empire. 


Printed and pnUitiM by Abinnsb (ffinndra Sarkar, at tbe B. M, Pras, 
911, ConvnllitSttcet, Cafcntta. 
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THE MEDIUM OF EDUCATION 
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I T in snperilnous to calk of the utility of 
learnii^. Yet, even from the viewpoint 
of utility controversies arise. We often 
hear doubts expressed as to its tendency 
to detract from the efficiency of the 
agriculturist at his plough, or to hamper 
the woman in her worship of her lord 
and master, and of her god. The idea, 
that the darkness of bandaged eyes is 
better than the light outside for the 
bullock which has to turn the mill, is only 
natural. And in a country where to go 
on turning the mill of routine is accounted 
the highest duty, wise men may well look 
askance at all light as an enemy. 

Nevertheless we may regard daylight as 
greater even than an assistant in our 
daily work—as an awakener to wit. And 
it is a yet more important thing that in 
light men come together, and in darkness 
they separate. Knowledge is the greatest 
unifying prindple in man. The student in 
a remote corner of Bengal may be nearer 
to the educated person at the furthest ex tre< 
mity of Europe than the latter to his 
illiterate neighbour. Let us leave aside, 
for a moment, the question of the supreme 
utility of this wurld>wide kinship in 
knowledge, which bridges all gaps of time 
and space, to consider the unthinkableness 
of depriving any human being, on any 
pretext whatsoever, of the supreme joy of 
it. 

When we realise how dim and far 
between are the torches of this knowledge 
in this India of ours, we can understand 
how difficult for us is this path of union 
through knowledge,’the path that all the 
world is seeking to tread today. *And 
though occasional measures have been 
taken to improve tiie method of imparting 
education, the difficulties in the way <» 
its spread ate as immense as ever. 

The river courses opiy along the edge 
oftheconntry, the rain Mowers btifa all 


over the sky, and that is why as a friend 
to the crops the place ot the river is much 
lower. Moreover the very depth and 
strength of the river depend on the 
rains. Those who now occupy in our 
country the throne of thunder-bearing 
Indra arc as sparing of their showers as 
they are profuse in thrir thunderings, with 
which flash the lightning of their derisive 
scorn against the educational results of 
Babudom. If only our educational autho¬ 
rities had had to go through the same 
artificial ripening as have the unfortunate 
Babus, they would not have delayed to 
famish scientific reasons to show that 
this softening at the tup and immaturity 
at the core can only be doc to the want 
of sunlight in the process. 

They may retort that when the West 
was West, and had not yet got astride 
the East, the latter hardly showed a deeper 
culture in the dialectical wrestliiig and 
grammatical snare-weaving which used 
to go on in its chatmpathh and tok. 
These were there, 1 admit, but therein I 
see nothing different from the empty and 
barren academical habit which dies hard 
in all countries, except perhaps that in a 
fallen country the outward appendages of 
learning tend to loom larger than its inner 
strength. Ilut it was only of such acade¬ 
mical lore that the pandits in their comers 
had the monopoly; on the other hand, the 
life-blood of the culture of the time used to 
flow unimpeded through the veins of the 
whole of Societ/, strong and living. Be 
it the ryot at bis plough or the woman in 
her zenana, there were various approaches 
through which this life-giving stream 
could reach and vitalise them. So, what¬ 
ever its other defects may have bwn, the 
body politic was suffident unto itself. 

Not so our foreign learning of today, 
which remains so much a thing of the 
school or college that it is kept hung up 
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like a rign board and does not become 
part of our life; ot remains in our note* 
books and fails to get transcribed into 
thought and action. Some of our learned 
men ascribe this to the mere fact of its 
being foreign. But this 1 cannot admit, 
for truth has no gcogra^ihy. The lamp 
that was lit in the Bast will ilinmine the 
continents of the West: if that be not so, 
it harl no light. If there be any light 
which is claimed to be good for India 
alone, then I epiphatically say it is not 
good at ail. If India’s god be for India 
only, then will he effectually bar for us the 
gates of the kingdom of the universal God. 

The fact of thematter is that our modem 
education has not found its proper vehicle 
and so is unable freely to more onwards. 
The unirersnlity of knowledge is acknow¬ 
ledged all the world over, but be the reason 
what it may, it has not found acceptance in 
this province. The great Gokhale was the 
champion ot this cause but I am told he 
had to encounter the greatest opposition 
in Bengal. It seems that, though we are 
deteriiiined to fly forward in the sky of 
political ideals, we have m-idc up our minds 
to walk backwards in the field of our social 
life. 

Deprived as we thus are of that mass 
eduration which needs must supply the 
nutritious juices to the roots of our higher 
education, wc have recently had another 
worry suiieradded. As if the insuflteiency 
of our educational institutions was not 
bad enough, tliey are to be made still 
narrower in scope by cutting down space 
and increasing furniture. Let there be a 
dearth of pupils if there must, but none of 
fiances,—so say the authorities! 
quite understand that food and uten¬ 
sils to eat it out of are both needful to 
man. But where there is a shortage of 
food, a parsimony in regard to utensils 
also becomes necessary'. When we shall 
see tree kitchens distiibuting mental fare 
throughout India, then may we begin to 
pray for plates of gold. To make expensive 
the educational part of our poverty-stricken 
lives would be like squandering all one’s 
money in ba}ring money-bags. We can 
enjoy our social gatherings on a mat 
spread iu the yard. Plantain leaves suffice 
for the feasts of our wealthiest. Most of 
the great ones of our laud, to whom we 
bow the head, were brought up in cot¬ 
tages. So that in our counts the idea 
will not be accepted that ^raswati’s 


seat owes any of its splendour to appur¬ 
tenances borrowed from Lakshmi. 

We in the Bast have had to arrive at 
our own solntion of the problem of Life. 
Wc have as far as possible made our food 
and clothing unbnrdensome, and this our 
very climate has taught us to do. We 
require openings in the walls more than 
the walls themselves. Light and air have 
more to do than the weavers’ loom with 
our wearing apparel. The sun makes up 
for* the heat-producing qualities which 
elsewhere arc required from foodstuff or 
kitchen. AH these natural advantages 
have moulded our life to a particular shape 
which I cannot believe it will be profitable 
to ignore in the case of our education. 

I do not seek to glorify poverty which 
1 admit to be tnmnsik,—ot the lowest 
order. But simplicity is of greater price 
than the appendages oi luxury and is 
.svitvt'ik,—of the highest. The simplicity 
oi which 1 speak is not merely the effect 
of a lack of supcifluity, but is one of the 
signs of perfection. When that dawns on 
mankind the unhealthy fog which now be¬ 
smirches civilisation will be lifted. It is 
tor lack of this simplicity that the neces¬ 
saries of life have become so rare and 
costly. 

Most things in the civilised world,— 
eating and merry-making, education and 
culture, administration and litigation,— 
occupy more than their legitimate space. 
Much ot their burden is needless and in 
bearing it civilized man may be showing 
ga-at strength, but little skill. To the 
gods, viewing this from on high, it must 
seem like the flonnderings of a demon who 
has got out of his depth, but knows not 
how to swim, and who, as he keeps 
muddying the whole pool by his needlessly 
powerful efforts, cannot get rid of the 
iilea that there must be some virtue in 
this display of strength. 

When the simplicity of fulness awakens 
in the West, then from the walls of its 
drawing rooms will be cleared away the 
Japanese fans and China plates and ant¬ 
lers of stags; and all the bric-a-brac 
rubbish from their corners; the hats 
of their women will be divested of 
birds’ feathers, artificial flowers and 
such like oddities; the barbarities and 
excesses of their dress will find refnge in 
their mnseums; and their skjr-acrapers 
will hang their towering heads in shame. 
Then work, enjoyment and education will 
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alike find their true strength in becotning 
easy. When this will happen I have no 
idea. Till then we must, with bowed 
heads, continue to listen to lectures telling 
us that the highest education is to be had 
only in the tallest edifices. 

To the extent that iorins and appen¬ 
dages are the outgrowth of the soul, to 
ignore them is to be impoeerished,—this 1 
know. Hut though Europe has been try¬ 
ing, she has not yet discovered the golden 
mean. Whv, then, should obstacles *bc 
placed in the way of our attempting to 
find it out for ourselves ? To lie simple 
without becoming poorer is the problem 
which each must solve according to his 
temperament. Dut while we are ever 
ready to accept the sutycct-matter of 
education from ontsidc, it is too bad to 
thrust on us the temperament as well. 

The adopted sons of the West, I suppose, 
nnds must go one better than their adop¬ 
tive father. In America 1 saw many vast 
edncational institutions run by the state, 
where the pupils had to pay next to 
nothing in the way of fees. In Europe, 
also, there is no lack of cheap educational 
facilities for poor students. Is it then 
because of the greater poverty of our 
country that our education must be made 
more costly ? And yet in India there was 
a time when education was not bought 
and sold. 

Elsewhere we find education accounted 
to be an anxious duty of the state. 
Thus in Europe, Japan or America 
there is no miserliness in regard to the 
expenditure of public funds thereon so 
that it may become readily available to the 
greatest number. Therefore the higher the 
seat from which it is proclaimed in India, 
and the loader, that the more expensive 
and difficult education is made the greater 
the benefit to the country, the falser will 
it sound. 

Increase of weight with the growth of 
age is the sign of a healthy child. It is 
not good if the weight remains stationary, 
it is alarming if it decreases. So in our 
country, where so much of the field of 
education lies fallow, its well-wishers 
naturally expect an increase in the number 
of students, year by year. They are not 
eaay in mind if the numbers remain the 
same, and if they decrease, they feel that 
the scale turns towards death,—as we 
understand it. 

But wluNi it was found that the 


number of students in Bengal was decreas¬ 
ing an Anglo-Indian l^per gloated over 
it. "So this is the limit of the Bengali’s 
enthusiasm for education/’ it chutided. 
"What a tyrannical measure would have 
been Gokhale’s compulsory education for 
poor, unwilling Bengal!" These are cruel 
words. No one could have said such a 
thing about his own country. If today 
thede»reior education should spontane¬ 
ously diminish in England, this very same 
paper would have anxiously advocated 
artificial means oi stimulation. 

Of course I should be ashamed to ex< 
pect these people to ieel fur India as they 
dolor their own country. Nevertheless 
it may not be too much to expect a small 
surplus of good tecling to remain over, 
after satisfying all the demands of patri¬ 
otism, and take shape as love of humanity. 
In the present stage of devdopment of the 
human conscience, it remains possible to 
desire power and wealth for one’s ,own 
country even at the cost of depriving 
other parts of the world. But surely it 
should not be possible to say of any 
county in the world, ot which we may find 
the health declining owing to natural 
causes, that it would be cheaper to pro¬ 
vide It with undertakers, than with physi- 
ciaus. 

On the other hand it cannot he gainsaid 
that it is the fact of our own national 
consciousness not being sufficiently awahe 
which leads others to value our material 
and educational needs so meanly. Indeed 
it is a kind of deception to try to make 
others value our country higher than the 
price we ourselves are prepared to pay,— 
a deception, moreover, which deludes 
nobody, but, like the loud bargaining 
which goes on in China Bazar, it only 
entails a great waste of time. And this is 
all that we have been doing, so far, with 
great vociferation, in the markets of the 
Empire. 

Wc have begged and praycfl for educa¬ 
tion, but felt no real anxiety about it. 
We have taken no pains in regard to its 
spread. Which means, I suppose, that 
what we are clamouring for is the feast 
to be spread for ourselves, recking nothing 
whether or not the_ hungry ones outoide 
our drcle are to receive any of ite leavings. 
Those of ns who say that it is not de¬ 
sirable that too large a proportion of the 
masses should be educated, lest it should 
do them barm, richly deserve to be told 
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bj tbe autlioiitics that for Bengalis, in 
general, too much education is not only 
not required, but will have pernicious 
effects. If It be nliowablc to urge that 
our servant difiirulty wiil be increased 
if mass iducation is encouraged, the 
apprehension, is equally well grounded 
that the education of th: upper classes of 
licnKiil will prejudicially affect their docile 
serviht} 

B will serve as an indication of the 
real state of our feelings it we recall the 
fact that, in the political institution called 
the Bengal Provincial Conference, this 
simple point was overlooked lor years 
that its proceedings sluiulil be conducted 
in the Beuipili language, llic reason is 
that we do not realise our countrymen 
to be our very own with the whole ot 
our consciousness. Tli.it is why we are 
nuahle to pay the lull price for our country. 
And if wc do not get what wc deiiiaiiil in 
full measure, that IS not so much due to 
any unwillingness lu the giver but because 
we do not truly desire. 

When we come to consider the t[ucsti(iu 
of the spread ot education with the requisite 
attention, we discover that the foremost 
difficulty lies in English being the medium 
of education. The foreign ship may bring 
imported goods into a pot t, but she can¬ 
not help to distribute them amongst 
inlnml markets So if we insist on pinning 
our whole iaith to the foieigu ship onr 
commeicc must needs be restiicted to the 
city. So long we have seen nothing wrong 
in this ; for, whatever our lips might have 
uttered, in our hearts the city was all wc 
knew of our country. \\ hen we felt very 
geneioits towards our own language wc 
euterlniued the thought of giving some 
crude sort of primary education through 
the vernacular, but whatever the Bengali 
language aspired higher it was sure to get 
scoffed at. 

How long is this timid seli-mistrust of 
ours to last ? Shall we never have the 
courage to say that high education is to 
be made onr very own by being imbibed 
through our mother tongue ? That Japan 
was able to assimilate what she needed 
from the West, within so short a time, was 
because she had first made western learn¬ 
ing captive in her own language. And 
yet it cannot be said that Japnese is a 
richer language than ours. The power 
which Bengali has to create new words 
js infinite. Moreover European culture 


is less foreign to us than it was to the 
Japanese. 

But Japan boldly vowed: _ “1^ e must 
and shall install European science in our 
own temples of learning.” And she not 
only said so, she did it, and is reaping 
tlK* reward. We have not yet been able 
to muster up courage even to say that 
high education should be given_ through 
our own language, and to believe that 
only when so imparted can it become truly 
fruil’ful ill the land. 

It is superfluous to state that we must 
also learn English, and that by no means 
only for the purpose of earning a living. 
Why English alone it would be still better 
if wc could also learn French and German. 
But it is equally supetfluous to point out 
that the great majority ot Bengalis will 
never be able to learn English. Are we 
prcpiredto say that stai ration or semi- 
starvation of the mind is to be the lot of 
these hundieds of thousands of Bengali- 
speaking untortunates ? 

Any alteration in the complicated 
machinery ot our present education factory 
entails no end of pulling and pushing and 
hammering, and moreover wants a very 
very strong arm to get it done. The 
valiant Sir Asutosh essayed one such 
enteiprise and succeeded in getting 
a httle vernacular pulley inserted. What 
Sir Asutosh Mukherji has achieved, 
however, only amounts to this: that 
no Bengali’s education, however high 
the English part of it may have reached, 
shall be deemed complete without the 
addition oi proficiency lu Bengali. But 
this only makes for the rounding ofi of 
the studies ot those who do know English. 
What of those who know Bengali but 
do not know English? Will the Bengal 
university have nothing to say to them ? 
Can such a cruelly unnatural state of 
things exist anywhere outside India ? 

I sliall he told that my poetising will 
not do; that I should make some practical 
suggestion; that 1 should not expect too 
much. Expect too much, indeed I Do 1 not 
know only too well that one has to give 
up all hope when attempting to enter the 
realm oi practical sura^tion! Anyhow, 

I shall be quite satisfied for the present 
if any the least stir is visible in any mind, 
nor shall I object even if that should take 
shape as abuse or an attempt to assault 
me. 
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So let me descend to practical pro* 
posals. 

Onr Universit; was fortnerly a wrest¬ 
ling ground for examinees. Now a broad 
fringe area has been added ronnd it 
where the wrestlers may recover their 
breath, in eveiy-day garb, between their 
boats, Pamons professors from abroad 
are being invited to lecture here, and chairs 
have been ofiered to onr own men of 
learning. The credit for this last act of 
courtesy, I understand, was also due Ifo 
the gallant Sir Asutosh. 

Now, I say, let the old central institu¬ 
tion of the University go on in its old way, 
but what harm if these extension lectures 
be made over to the Bengalis for their 
very own? Let those who come to the 
feast of learning by special invitation be 
given seats inside; but allow at least 
those who have flocked in at the good 
news to be served in the outskirts. Let 
the Unglish table be reserved for the 
insiders. The outsiders will make good 
use of their own plantain leaves. If yon 
persist in making the porters chuck them 
out, will that not mar the festivity ? Will 
not their curses be heard in heaven ? 

It, like the sacred confluence of the 
Ganga and the Jamnna, the university 
becomes the meeting place of two 
streams of learning through English and 
Bengali, then will it become a veritable 
place of pilgrimage for all the students 
of Bengal. And though the dark and 
pale waters of these two different streams 
may continue to be distinguished separate¬ 
ly, they will nevertheless flow on together 
making the culture of the country wider, 
deeper and truer. 

If there is only one street in a town it 
is bound to. become over-crowded. And 
BO in town-improvement schemes new 
streets are provided. My proposal of 
adding a second main thoroughfare to onr 
university culture will likewise have the 
e&ct of preventing the overcrowding of 
the old road, now complained of. 

So far as my own experience of teach¬ 
ing goes, a considerable proportion of 
pupim are naturally deficient in the power 
of learning languages. Such may find it 
barely possible to matriculate with an 
insufficient understanding of the English 
language, but in the higher stages disaster 
is inevitable. There are, moreover, 
other reasons also why English cannot 
be mastered by a large majority (rf 


Bengali boys. First of all that language 
is naturally a hard nut to crack for those 
whose mother tongue is Bengali. For 
them it is as much of a teat as nttkig an 
English sword into the scabbard of a 
scimitar. Then again very few boys have 
the means of getting anything like a 
proper grounding in English at the bands 
of a competent teachei—-the sons of the 
poor certainly have not. 

So like Uannman who, not knowing 
which herb might be wanted, had to carry 
away the whole mountain top, these boys, 
unable to use the language intelligently, 
have to carry in their bends the whole of 
the book by rote. ThobC who have extra¬ 
ordinary memories may thus manage to 
carry on to the end, hut this cannot be 
expected of the poor fellows with only 
average brain power. These can neither 
get through the closed doors of the langu¬ 
age barrier, nor have they .'iny means of 
escape by jumping over it. 

The point is, is the crime committed by 
this large number of Imys, who owing to 
congenital or accidental causes have been 
unable to become proficient in the English 
language, so heinous that they iiwstbe 
sentenced to perpetual exile by the Univer¬ 
sity ? In England at one time thieves 
usra to get Imaged. But this penal code 
is even harsher, brccinse the extreme pen¬ 
alty is imposed fur not being able to 
cheat! For if it be ehcatingto take a book 
into the examiualiuu hall hidden in one’s 
clothes, why not when the whole of its 
contents is smuggled in within the bead ? 

However 1 do not wish to lay any 
charge against those fortunate crammers 
who manage to get across. But those 
who are left behind, to whom the Hooghly 
Bridge is closed, may they not have some 
kind of ferry boat,—if not a steam launch, 
at least a country boat ? What a terrible 
waste -of national material to ent ofi all 
higher educational facilities from the 
thousands of pupils who have no gift for 
acquiring a foreign tongue, but who 
possess the intellect and desire to leant. ^ 

So my proposal is to have a bifhrcatiou 
of the language media beginning from the 
preparatory class before matriculation, 
so that each may choose the portal 
through which he would enter into his 
university course. This, as 1 have sold, 
would not only tend to lessen the crowd¬ 
ing along the old conrse, but alfo nakif for 
a nuch wider qnead of higher education. 
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I know vety wtll that the English 
connewill neveithcloss attract by far the 
larger number of stiirlents, and it will take 
a ]ung.timr for the adjustment of normal 
values between the two. The impelial 
language has iiioie glamour, and so may 
continue to have a higher value both in 
the ImsiiieiiS as well ns in tlie marriage 
mniket. He it so. The mother tongue can 

C up with iieglLct, but not with futility. 

the nch man’s child fatten at the wet 
nurse's bienst, but do not deprive the poor 
man’s child of its mother’s milk. 

Having borne in niy time the brunt of 
many an onslaught 1 tiy to be very circum¬ 
spect no w-a-days in what I sav. But the 
force of habit is ton strong and truth will 
out at the end. 1 congratulated myself on 
having begun very cunningl,w indeed, with 
only a plea tor a foothold in the fringe 
area. I felt like goody-goody Gnpal of our 
Bengali jirimcr who used to cut only what 
was given to him. This proposal our 
university authorities might have rejected, 
but they would not have fell ofleuded. 
But in spite of his exemplary manners even 
Oopal cannot help raising his voice as his 
hunger increases. And iiiv demand on 
behalf ot onr language has also grown 
somewhat hig. 1 lie result is sure to be 
fatal both fur the proiiosal and its author. 
Ilowcvtr that is nothing new. In this 
country of high infant mortahtva hundred 
and twenty-five per cent of proposals die 
in their infancy. But so inured am I to 
fatal blows that I have ceased to believe 
in their fatality. 

1 know what the counter-argument 
will be. *'Vou want to give high educa¬ 
tion in Bengali, hut where arc the text 
books in that language1 am aware 
that there are none. But luilcss high 
education is given in the language how 
ore text books to come into existence ? 
They are not ornamental plants cultivated 
dillctanti for aesthetic reasons; nor 
are thev weeds which encumber the ground 
through sheer exuberance of life. If higher 
education has to await text books, then 
may trees as well await their foliage, and 
the river its banks. 

If it be a deficiency to be regretted that 
there are no text books for high education 
in Bengali then, 1 repeat, to make this 
language the vehide for such education is 
fte only way to remove it. The Bangiya 
flnhNya Parisbad (Bengal Acadetny of 
f^jnupiture) for some time has been laying 
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the foundation for text books by collcctim 
and coining technical terms suited to 
different branches of learning. We Iwar 
complaints that its work is slow,—the 
wonder is, rather, that it does any work 
at all. Where »the incentive ? Where is 
the scope for the nse of these technical 
terms ? We cannot veiy^ well expect a 
mint to go on working if the coins are 
refused circulation. If ever the University 
opens up a road to education through 
BAigali, then will come the Parishad’s 
opportunity. 

But it is ever so much more to be re¬ 
gretted that, whereas we have the means 
and the materials for a veritable feast of 
education in onr own language, we have 
no place for it. Wc have our Ja^adisli 
Bose, our i’rafulla Koy, onr Brajendia 
Seal, our Maliaraahopadhyaya Shastri, 
and a host ol other Bengalis of the same 
calibre, both prominent as well as retiring. 
And vet are wc never to be able to assuage 
the intellectual hunger of f hose who know 
only Bengali ? Are such students only to 
have the privilege of being prond of these 
fellow-eouutiymcu ot theirs, but never to 
be allowed to make use of them ? Tlie 
hospitality of our University makes it 
possible for foreigners to come across the 
seas to sit at tbeir feet, but the Bengali 
student, who knows only bis mother 
tongue, is not to be deemed worthy to 
have a place by their side! 

In Germany, Prance, America and 
Japan, modern Universities have sprung 
up of which the olgect is to nurture the 
mind of man. They are forces which are 
creating their country, by developing the 
intellect and character of the people. Snch 
creative work cannot be done through the 
medium ot a foreign language. Nothing 
makes onr education here more fntile than 
that the knowledge we gain does not en¬ 
rich our language, and that being left 
forever outside the highest thought, the 
growth of onr mother-tongue fails to keep 
pace with the growth of our minds. 

The result of this state of things has 
Iwn that though we have been enjoying 
high education we have not been tl kmking 
high thonghts. Like onr academic costume 
the academic language of our education is 
cast aside as soon as we are back home 
from collt^, and all that we have gathered 
there is left in its pockets as it hangs on the 
peg. Then we gossip and talk ■caudal, 
play at making and unmaking kings, tran* 
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slate and plagiarise and publisfa cowatdlv 
trash in wretched rags of newspapers—all 
in the vernacular. 

I do not deny that in spite of this onr 
literature has. made some progress, but 
none the less does it betray many a sign of 
starvation. Like a dyspeptic who may eat 
a large quantity but remmus emaciated, 
onr literature has not been able to assimi¬ 
late the bulk of what we hare learnt. What 
we imbibe does not increase our vital force, 
for we do not taste it with our tongues; 
what goes down our gullets only loads 
our stomachs, bnt foils to nourish our 
bodies. 

Our University is modelled on the Uni¬ 
versity of London—that is to say it is only 
a huge dit-stamping machine. Us object 
is not to make men but to linll-niark them. 

11 assists the bnsiness world to ascertain 
market values. We have thus become 
accustomed to be satisfied with receiviug 
the impress of the pattern without troub¬ 
ling onrselvcs as to what has been learnt 
in the process. This has been nil the easier 
tor us because our manners and customs 
have all along blindly followed ready-made 
patterns, and wc have ceased to he able to 
realise that any better forms can be evolv¬ 
ed than those cast iu the pristine moulds 
which we have apotheosized. 

So it seems to me that though this 
proposal of mine may not meet with 
the approval ot the average Bengali 
guardian, its adoption will have an advan¬ 
tage even greater than that ot catering tor 
boys nnabfe to pass through the meshes ot 
the English course,—and that is the freedom 
it will give to growth along natural 
lines. Its very absence of market value will 
efiectually release it from all servitude to 
market conditions. And for this reason 
it may come to pass that many who are 
compelled to take up the English course 
for gain, will also he tempted to avail 
themselves of the other for love. For it 
is certain that in a very short time the 
lecturers in the mother-tongue will begin 
to express the whole of their true genius, 
and those who are now occupied onlv 
with raising the dust of synonyms and 
annotations in process of explaining 
the English text, will then be able to 
scatter vivifying ideas over their famishing 
country. 

There was a day when tbe Boj^ish- 
educated Bengali, in the pride of his new 
acqnirition, looked down on the Bengali 


language. Nevertheless, in some loysteri- 
ons fashion, the seed of our literature 
sprouted from within the very heart ot 
Bengal. In the beginning it was still easy 
to sneer at its tiny, frail shoot. Hut a liv¬ 
ing thing, however small, is not to be kept 
down by obloquy. Today it has rearki 
its head so high that it can smile at tbe 
essays in English composition of tbcM 
same Engliab-edncated Bengalis. To this 
result no patronage of the ruling powers 
contributed; rather it was in spite of being 
ignored by them-no siiiall diawback for a 
'dependent people—that it flourished in the 
joy of its own life till it achieved wurld- 
rccognitiou. 

As 1 have said it is h irdly possible to 
change the machinery of our existing 
University ivith the means at our disposal. 
Tlie reason is two-fold. Firstly this 
machinery is designed for a particular 
purpose and it cannot Im' made to serve 
a diflerent purjiose without radical altera¬ 
tion from top to bottom. Secondly onr 
form-worshippers have become so enamour¬ 
ed of Its particular form that whether 
they found National Councils of Educa¬ 
tion, or Hindu iJiiiversities, they cannot 
get rid ot the pattern it has indeUbly 
imposed on their minds. 

So the only way of improving it is to 
ask for a little space to plant beside its 
machine-house a living thing. Then with¬ 
out fuss or argument will the latter 
one day raise its head and overshadow its 
unsightly neighbour with a wealth of 
toliage and bloom. And while the educa¬ 
tion mill is noisily grinding out its bales 
fur the maikel, the living tree by its side 
will give fruit and shade to the country 
and shelter among its numerous branches 
to any number of singing birds. 

But why do 1 at all plead for any kind 
of compromise with the lumbering old 
machine 7 la:t it be relegated to a place 
among onr Law Courts and Offices, I'olice 
stations, Oaols and Asylums, and otheir 
paraplicriialia of civihsation. If onr conn- 
try wauls fruit and shade, let it come off 
briek-and-mortar erections down to thtt 
soil. Why cannot we boldly avow that 
we shall nnrtnre our own university with 
onr own life-force, as naturally as the 
pnpils used to gather round the teachers io 
the forest retreats of tbe VedicMe, or at 
Nalanda or Taxila daring the Buddhist 
era, or as they gather even now, in the 



of OUT downfall^ in oar toh and 

oSataKMt&is? 

The fint step towards creation is to 
desire. Can it be that there are no stir* 
rings oi such desire in onr country, to<day? 
f^nnot tlie desire to give of those who 
ate wise, who are karned, who are study¬ 
ing, making rcseaiches, meditating, find 
its counterpart tn the desire to receive of 
those who would leam, and mingling 
therewith—as clouds mingle with the as- 


ceuding'rapoars to deltiend in fertilising 
ahowers-melt into their mother-tongue 
to flood the motherland with water for 
the thirsty and food for the hungry 7 
These last words of mine ate not prac¬ 
tical ; they merely express an idea. Bnt 
upto now practical propositions have only 
resulted in patchwork, ideas alone have 
created. 

Translated by 
bVRENDSANaTH TaGORB. 


BRITAIN'S FIRST ‘BABY WEEK’ 


B ritain dedicated the fit St seven days 
ol July to the cuiibidiratiun of the 
means that can be emplujcd to cut 
down the rate of infant mortality and to 
give children opportunities to grow into 
hcalthyiUseiul, and happy men and women. 
Throughout that week I'could not put out 
of my mind the thought that a much 
l^her peiccntuge of bn lues die in India 
thw in Itritaiu, and that those who live 
have ter poorer opportumtv before them 
than do the children of Britain: yet no 
Baby-Week has ever been held in India to 
Btimulaleefforts fur h iby-welfaie. Perhaps 
an account of the attempt made in this 
country may lead to pr.iclical results iu 
India. 

The idea of iocnssiiig the national atten¬ 
tion upon baby welfare for a whole week 
came mom the Umted States of America— 
the land oi my birth. The first Baby-Week 
was beld there last year through the 
combined efiorts of the wutniu’s clubs that 
are dotted all over the country and have 
a membership of over 1,OUO,000 women, 
and the Children’s Bureau maintained 
by tbe national government at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C, of which Miss Jnlia C. 
Latfarop—an Illinois woman—is the chief. 
Tbe experiment proved so snccessiul that 
it was repeated in America a few mouths 
ago, and proved once again a gnat 
success. 

The British do not always welcome 
inBovationswithextended arms-esped^Iy 
inaovations that originate in the Umted 
8 tat^ of America. But a devastating war 
bM Mea gfdngott for well-nigh thieeyears. 


and thoughtful persons realire that 
the one piactical way to repair the wast¬ 
age of war IS to save the babies. That 
made the British receptive of this American 
idea. 

Could the British hare saved, since tlie 
hostilities began, the babies that died at 
or before birth and those that died during 
their first year, the nation would have 
more than recouped the losses that it has 
suffered in manhood at all the fronts. 
Adding together the pre-natal and post¬ 
natal deaths, Britain IS losing 4,000 babies 
under one year of age every week, or 
2Ub,000 every year. The death casualties 
of soldiers have not been higher. 

In some towns the rate of infant 
mortality is scandalously high. Ince-in- 
Makcrficld, with 288 deaths out of 1,000 
infants under five years of age m 1915-16 
being the worst ofieuder. All tbe large 
and small industrial towns, where the 
adults are poor and ignorant, and most 
oi the mothers have to go to work every 
da}', leaving their children to get along 
as best they may in a cre'ebe or under the 
care of an older child or an old woman, 
have a shocking death rate of infants. 
Burnley lost 257, Wigan 254, Liverpool 
235, Manchester 214, and Mottingham 
206 babies under fire year of age out oi 
every thousand in 1915-16. There were 
40 towns where from 208 to 288 babies 
per 1,000 died in that year. One of these 
towns, by an irony of fate; was named 
Rhondda. 

British medical authorities have been 
ctying themsdw hoarse to make the 



IbtewsWffle, the KMical Officer of the 
Local Gonrameiit Board, in his report on 
Child Mortality at AgesO^ in England 
and Wales, wrote: 

In the four yean, 1911-14, the deatlu nf 2,036, 
.406 ^nooa .were regiatered in England and Wales. 
Of this namber, 675,078, or 28.2 per «iit. uccnred 
during the lint fire years after birth. There is no 
coeplete record of all the deaths uccnrriiig in ulero, 
though since SepLeiuber Ist, 1915, all slillbir|hs 
uceurring after the tsrenty-eighth week of pregnnncy 
hare bnu made conipalsorily notiOnble. Those 
amount to about 3 per cent, of the total live births. 
.It is not unlikely that the total intra-ntrrinc deaths 
during the entire period of pregnancy are four times 
that number, and are equal to the total deaths in the 
fint year after birth." 

Commenting On these figures, in another 
place, he writes: 

"... In erery area, ... a very high proportion of 
the present total mortality can be obviated : ninl it 
Is-well within the range of administrative action to 
reduce child mortality within the next few years to 
onc-halfits present aiiiunnt." 

Statements like this failed to make an im¬ 
pression upon the people. Babies continu¬ 
ed to be the subjects of jests from the stage. 
Some time ago, for instance, 1 saw a hirce 
called “Haby Mine” nt a London theatre, 
in which the fun, throughout the play, 
centred around a baby, and the heroiue 
of the play spoke of babies as 'nasty little 
brats,_ and said that they ought to have 
some insect powder sprinkled over them 
to kilt them ufT, just as you get rid of 
vermin. And the people laughed uprOiir- 
iously at the rude Joke! In another piny, 
“The Amazons”, the widow of a nobleman 
' who had been famed as a hunter and who, 
herself, loved to ride to the bounds above 
everything else, told us that after each 
of her three children was born, and 
proved to be a girl, her husband had 
come to her bedside and said disgustedly: 
“Humph I A whole season wasted for 
tlat.” 

The organization of the Baby-Week 
showed bow the British mind has changed 
since the hostilities began in August, 1914, 
three brief years ago. 

-The Baby-Week was organized by a 
Council that was formed in March lost 
by nearly 90 societies interested in one 
form or another of child-welfare. The 
Prime Mnister readily consented to be¬ 
come Patron of the organization. Lord 
Khofldd^ At that; time Press-Chairman 
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Among them I may ‘ riieiitioQ the Bifchess 
of Marlborough, who is ah Athad^n--tlu 
daughter of. w. K. Vaoderbiii| Aoieri- 

can ndllionmre—and who has' brh^l^ to 
Britain high ideals, great energy,.atm mil¬ 
lions of dollars, all of which the is devot¬ 
ing to bettering the conditions ip the: 
country of her adoption. 

The moving spirit of the Baby-Wbeh; 
movement in Britain was Mrs. H- 
Irving, wife of the great actor, a wotMia; 
who, for years, has devoted her time ano; 
talents to the study of sociological comlii ^ 
tions, and who has taken ii leading patt'C 
in many philanthropic propagandas. Her 
exertions were primarily responsible for the 
organization of the Baby-Week Council, 
She went about the country, from town 
to town, explaining that the organisers of . 
the Baby-Week meant to make it inmoih-. 
sible for a man or woman to be in England 
during the first week of July and remain ' 
utterly ignorant oi the needs of infancy and 
raotherliood. She wrote a sketch depicting 
motherhood conditions, and interested the 
Transatlantic Film Company to produce 
it, and acted as one of the principal 
characters of that moving-picture play. 

This film was shown all over the . 
country, and 1 trust that it will be import¬ 
ed into India, and that Indian mothers will 
have the opportunity to see it. Here is a 
summary of the plot: 

The play centres around the courtship 
and marriage, before the war, of a- factory 
girl and a railway porter. The young 
wile is shown sufiering the ordinary har^ 
ships that are the lot of people in her 
station of life. She has to carry pails of 
water up many flights of stairs. She lives 
in a single room that has no comforts or 
conveniences. She and her husband quarrel 
over her bad housekeeping—lor factory 
girls are notoriously poor housewives. 
She turns for comfort to a neighbour, 
who throws in Iier way the temptation to 
drink. When she returns home, the worK 
for drink, her husband smells liquor on her 
breath, the two have a bitter quarrel. 
She throws a jug at her husband when he 
strikes her. While the quarrel is going qhi 
and neighbours are listening to it, the 
health wsitor—this is the part that Mrs. 
Irviog plays—comes on the sqftoe aiid 
brings about a reconcUiatipn hetveeq the , 
■tsvo. 
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Then the war breaks ont. The man 
answers his country's call. The younR 
wife is left alone, and soon gives birth to 
a baby. The health visitor again appears 
on the scene and takes her to a school of 
mothers. The girl, who is as ignorant of 
mothercraft as she is of honsekeeping, 
qnickly becomes interested in the work 
that is being carried on at tlie baby-wel¬ 
fare centre, and watches with delight the 
babies being weighed, the making of baby 
dothes, and the little ones at play. Then 
the mother is shown in her home, washing 
and dressing the baby. The father comes 
home to see the child who has been born 
during his absence, and proudly takes the 
baby into his arms. 

In another scene the neighbour who 
has tempted the girl to drink is shown 
“overlaying” her baby while she is drunk. 
The inquest follows. 

Then the National Council of Baby 
Week is shown, with Mrs. Lloyd George 
in the Chair. Tlie wife of the Prime 
Minister declares, according to the caption 
that apiwars along with this scene : “What 
we want is the mobilisation of mother¬ 
hood.” Immediately afterwards we sec 
the young couple after the war, living in a 
hoine that their grateful country has 
built for them, where thcie is plenty of 
fresh air and all out-doors for the bab^ to 
grow nnd play in. The mother is provided 
with many labour-saving devices, nnd is 
shown ns a happy, elhcient housewife—and 
all through the advice and assistance of 
the health visitor who happened to arrive 
at the psychological moment nnd lift her 
ont of the conditions in which she would 
have been sure to come to grief, and that 
would more than likely, have killed her 
child and estranged her fioin her husband. 

It was proposed to hold processions 
dnnng the Baby-Week. A meeting attend¬ 
ed by the Mayoresses of various London 
Boroughs was held at the end of May at 
SnnderlnnJ House to invite suggestions. 
Mrs. Irvingthought that London might be 
divided into six parts or groups of 
Boroughs to form processions on the 
different days of the Baby-Week. The 
poster that had been designed for Baby- 
week, showing a little child clinging to 
the skirts of Britannia for protection from 
an evil demon that was pursuing it, would 
be carried as a banner. There was abo to 
bn A big Bmirire section, wUch would 
igelMde t^Ksentatives of In^a, Australia, 


»New Zealand, Canada, And South Africa. 
Britannia, as the mother of them all, was 
to ride in a triumphal catj and to be 
surrounded by babies and children from the 
varions Boronghs. Mothers were to 
walk in the processions. 

The Council eventually decided that it 
would be wise to abandon the idea of 
holding those processions, in view of the 
daylight air-raids that began in June, and 
in which many babies were killed and 
mbny more wonuded. Thu decision 
deprived the Baby-Week of a sure attrac¬ 
tion. 

A novel scheme was adopted in Lincoln 
tu create interest in the Week. Arrange¬ 
ments wen.' made there to distribute 
literature bearing on the subject of baby- 
saving by means ol aeroplanes. 

A scheme ot giving prizes was organized. 
Some oi the prizes were to be mveu locally 
while others were to be offered in connec¬ 
tion with national inotliereraft competi¬ 
tions, III which grou]>s of inolhers represen¬ 
ting various child-welfare centres were to 
contend lor the honour of their reweedve 
schools. The Centre sccuriug that nononr 
was tu hold the Association of Infant Wei- 
fare’s Challenge Shield for the eusning 
year. I he St. I’ancras School, the Fulham 
School, and the Bristol School for Mothers 
have w on this silver shield in years gone 
by. 

The organisers of the movement arrang¬ 
ed with men and women who had specia¬ 
lised in baby culture to deliver lectures 
in Loudon and elsewhere during the Baby- 
Week and to hold a series of confer¬ 
ences. Arrangements were made for the 
oigunization iii London of a grand Exhi¬ 
bition showing exhibits of all kinds that 
would be useful to mothers and children, 
and toothers interested in child-welfare, 
and for tlic organization of hundreds of 
muilel II 111 scries in various parts of the 
Capital ot the Hmpiie and in provincial 
centres. 

The National Council appealed to tbe 
nation for a fnnd of Ks. 375,000 to carry 
on its propaganda. The public respon¬ 
ded generonsTy. 

A Matinee was mven at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in the middle of May to obtiun 
fnnds in aid of the Women's league of 
Service. It was attended ^ Queen Alex¬ 
andra, Princess Mary, and Fnneets Vic¬ 
toria. A number of well-known ladies 
reedved Queen Alexandra, nrhowas gteatij 
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Intefe^ted iti tlie peFfwmance, in nhich 
most of the favourite actors and actresses 
of to-da]^ took ^art. The Matinee resnit- 
cd in bnngiiig in a considerable sum of 
money for tt e propaganda in behalf of 
children. 

The Baby-Week opened on Sunday, 
Jnlyl. The Council had requested clergy¬ 
men all over the British Isles to dedicate 
that day to the children, of whom the 
Christ spoke; “Suffer little children,to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, ‘for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Many 
clergymen are tired of being dictated to 
as to what they shall and shall not preach. 
One sympathises with them, for already 
many Sundays have been ear-marked for 
various objects, and this process shows 
no sign of coming to an end. But I do 
not know of any preacher who did not 
realise, on the first day of July, the neces¬ 
sity and importance of exhorting his 
congregation to interest themselves in 
child-welfare. 

1 will say this much in praise of the 
British clergy : many of them went beyond 
the intention of the promoters of the Baby- 
Week. That week was to be devoted to 
a propaganda to save babies from death, 
before, at, and after their birth, in itself a 
laudable ol^’ect, requiring many sided 
effort, bnt left alone the subject of the 
declining birth rate. Many of the clergy¬ 
men did not hesitate to refer to that 
delicate bnt important topic. They point¬ 
ed out that while the cam|>aign to save 
the babies meant much to the nation, it 
was not, in itself sufficient. They contend¬ 
ed that rich and poor alike were shirking 
the responsiblities of parenthood, often, 
though not always, through motives of 
self-indnigence. They pleaded that such 
Selfishness was unrighteous and detrimen- 
tol to national well-bdng, and must cease. 

The statistics issued by the Regjstrar- 
General show that the clergymen were 
quite justified in the charts that they 
made. His last rmort on births, deaths, 
and marriages in England and Wales, issu¬ 
ed in April last, showed that while the 
marriage rate in 1916 was the highest, 
the birth rate was the lowest on record. 
The marriage rate was 19.6 per 1,000 
persons, an increase of 3.6 above the rate 
m 1914. The birth rate had declined 
to 22 per 1,000, waal.8 below that rate 
in 1914, and ff.6 below the average for 
the prendmgxIecehBitnD. ' 


The:peoifhA»i^' for 

by this rq^rt 4>ow the marchi|^ 
boom resulting from the war is pasinii^^ 
and that, in that respect, the pMnfo ate 
goii^ back to the pre-war epn^tibus. 
As if this was not depressing enobglti, the 
provincial rate for births for the last year 
showed a further decline. It Was 31, 
instead of 22 per 1,000. V 

In this circmnstance, it was qtdte : 
of the clergy to cull attention to tmf 
declining birth.rate, though that was ^ 
part of the Baby-Week campaign. Mh;^: < 
thinkers also called attention to this fac^ . < 
and to the causes that contributed to . 
in the columns of the newspapers. 

The sermon preached by Canon Gambki 
at Westminister Abbey, on Baby Sunday, 
was typical of those preached from other . 
pulpits. According to the Times, snmmAry, 
he said: 

"It was on the cliililren that the fatare of tb* 
nation rested. The nntional peril was one UF 
depopuliilion. The preaeiice of the women in wat. 
factoricH and the absence of the fathers aecoanted 
for it. In the professional classes 50 liabwa died in 
infancy out of every l.UOU. In the artisan closseil* 
the lignre was 150. What was the cause 7 Simply 
the surroundings in which they dwelt. A woman 
had written to him saying : 'When you are ptvadi- 
ing on Sunday' don't forget to preach juitwe and 
righteousness. Most of our babies are being slowly ' 
starved at the bonds of the profiteer. Onr chUdrfO 
would look as well as yours if only we had onil . 
rights. While our husbands are being murdered in. ' 
France we arc being starved here. 1 waited with mj' 
little children three hours to get sugar yesterday 
and at the end I was only allowed half a pound.* 
When would all that curse end 7 Asked Canon 
Gamble. It was nut the will of God, bpt was due 
to the folly iiiid ignorance of roan and the csUoni- 
ness and apathy of society, lie hoped the hearts 
and consciences of the people would be roused 
during the week to the need of saving the lives of ' 
tile children. It was a problem fur Chnrch and 
State.” 

On July 2, the Lord Mayor presided 
at a great meeting held in the Guildhall,' 
The following message sent by the Queen 
was read: 

“The Queen desires me to express her Maje#ty*a ■...' 
deep interest in the meeting at the Guildhidl iu 
comieclion with the National Baby-Week. The wei< 
fare of the children of this country lies very ncar.fO:. 
the Queen's heart, and it .is Her Majesty’S profonbd.,^.;' 
hope that everything possible may be done to safe-, ■!' 
guard their bealth and promote^ their happinetK . .;^ 
The Queen wishes Goil-speed to this natioUM elloft |' ' y 
to save the children." ■ 

Lord Rhondda was the principal 
«r at this meeting. As berame thefordBer 
President of the Local Governinnit Board, , ^ 
he statsd that that {lepartmqit bad : 




ft gKat'ocal to cut down infant mprtahty. 

Addled, however, that they could not be 
aatisBed with what had been accomplished 
;^;irfacn 3,000 childreu under five were dyinR 
week, out of which at least 1,000 
iibold be saved. To quote him: 

The »avin£[ ol those lives «m part of the result 
. that thqr hoped fiaby-Wrek would effect. A greater 
; cfliect would be that the hulk of the babies who 
lived would lie stronger, and, when they grew up, 

. tunic efficient citisens. They roust have cleaner and 
healthier homes, proper fond and care for expectant 
and nursing inuthers, and more piatcrnity centres, 
more health visitors, and imire skilled attention 
for imiibers and children. They wanted also to 
provide pure milk for the children. The road to 
success in all those things was hy organization and 
concentrated tfiort... 

“...If they weie to get the greatest virility and 

■ the greatest eunipetence out of the people of the 
: Biwire, they must sec that they started with healthy 
/babies, for ‘llie race niurches lorward uoon the 

little Kst of children’.*' 

Mr. H. A. Fisher, the President of tlie 
Board of Education, also spoke at this 
meeting, and said that: 

“We must have less drunkenness, less vice, better 
housing, purer milk, and tielter sanitation. He hoped 
^that belore long we should have a Ministry of 
Health, which would concentrate and direct all the 
scattered efforts towards a better state of uutional 
hygiene. 

“Tile problem was also one of ignorance, not the 
tamranceof acloss, bntan allpcrvatling ignorance. 
The rich had no monopoly of coininon sense, hut 
they could command cx|wrt advice and good con¬ 
ditions. There was ignorance ns to the conditions 
fifbealthy maternity, anil as to the main conditions 

■ of the hygienic life, the nunilier of closed windows 
to he seen in any street of any town at night was 
some measure of the dwree of that ^iiorance. There 
was ignorance also of the {neventive cures for the 
main afHictioni of childhood. We should concentrate 
on these problems, and seek a cure for ignorance. 
There was a school of opinion which regarded the 
health visitor as an Inquisitive, coiidesceiidiiig and 
prhaps noziouB being. That was not the view of 
the mothers who had been helped hy the skill, kind- 
uess, and experience of the health visitor. We needed 
also more creches and more nursery schools, and a 

. pltolouged education of the girls in niothcrcraft. The 
lltoblem was one to be solved by the zealous co- 
ojpsratlon of the future Ministry of Health and the 
Bosurd of Edocation, and by the united and intellb 
gcat effort ot the private citizen.’’ 

The Duchess of Marlborough moved the 
following resolution; 

"That in view of the serious wastage of child life, 
due to abigh rate of infant mortality, and the cou- 
mmitant damage to the whole race, the citizens 
■: puwmbled pledge themselves to enquire into the 

( jcosaitions which ore responsible for this loss to the 
■ ^I H ^ti o n , and undertake to use their influence to secure 


1 housing and sanitation, togetW with ade- 
. _ ovision for the core of matermty and infanev 
EilMovrU districts.'’ , 

it WM seconded by Mr, BenTillet, % 


'??P6nr 

rat of five womttt mbflten under 

the worst possible eo^iiwtiSi fi^believed 
that one mother was greater than all the 
other women in the world who were.not 
mothers, and he pleaded strongly that 
‘sloppy sentimentality’ should he thrown 
aside, and motherhood, in whatever cir. 
cumstances, should be raised on a pede¬ 
stal strong and great as the Statne of 
Liberty." 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, who has succeeded 
Lord Rhondda at the Local Government 
Board, also spoke. He gave some shock¬ 
ing facts regarding in&nt mortality in in¬ 
dustrial centres, and declared that how¬ 
ever ‘'healthy mother and her child might 
be, if their surroundings were hopelessly 
unhealthy, the child was cradled in its 
coffin.” 

On the same day (July 2), the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Mary, opened 
the Baby-Week Exhibition at Central Hall, 
Westminster. Her Majesty passed through 
a guard of honour comprised of about a 
hundred Loudon mothers from the differ¬ 
ent infant welfare centres, each centre 
having chosen its representative by vote. 
They presented babies, instead of present¬ 
ing arms. Most of the mothers were 
soldiers’ wives, and there were six mothers 
of triplets, one only 19 years old, among 
them. 

The exhibits were extremely interesting. 
There was, lor instance, a unique set of 
models of various departments of the 
Royal Free Hospital, at which pre-natal 
care of mothers is a special feature. Tte 
figures and furniture ^ the model of the 
nursing section of the maternity and in¬ 
fant welfare department, had been made 
by wounded soldiers in the hospital. There 
were specimens from the pathological 
department showing, among other tlungs, 
the spirochaetes of the disease that causm 
the blindness and death of young children. 
In another exhibit there was a series of 
photographs taken under the snpervisira 
of medical experts in Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, to demonstrate 
the need for care of the eyes, ears, nose, 
and throat of young children. The Batter¬ 
sea Polytechnic exhibited dishes of food 
suitable for little folks. There were also 
exhibits of baby clothes, and demonstra¬ 
tions of dyeing wi^b red iofc and other 
dyes, and renovating old clothes for cbilf 
. oren-. /■ ■' 







For kick of space, it is sot possible for 
SIC to describe aii tbe conferees and 
demonstratiianB held, and lectures given, 
during the rest of the Baby>Week, nor the 
efforts made in provincial centres to rouse 
public interest in behalf of cliildrcn. Some 
of the cities and towns carried on a highly 
organized propaganda. This was especi¬ 
ally the case in Manchester. 

Now that Baby-Week is over, persons 
interested in child welfare are considering 
tbe means to be employed to continue the 
work. A yearly Baby-Week can effect 
much good: but if the effoit is to be suc¬ 
cessful, it must be continuous throughout 
the year. 

1 pointed out in the course of an article 
in the Sunday Pictorial on July 1 that 
there ought to be a woman Minister whose 
sole concern should be the welfare of the 
nation’s children ; or at least theic should 
be a Children’s Bureau in the Ministry of 
Health that is now being formed. 


f: 

The Govermneht^ turn to be aliva tb 
the necessity of making an effort to save 
the children. The esttmates oi the Local 
Government Board indude on item of Rs. 
1,350,000 for child welfare. 

Why should not tbe Indian Government 
follow in the steps of the Home Govern¬ 
ment ? Surely cnild-conditiouB are far 
worse in India than they are at the heart 
of the Empire Medical aid at cbild-Urth 
is much more scarce in India than it is ia 
Britain. If more and better mid wives are 
needed in England, the need for them in 
India is ninch greater. If distinguishsd 
Indians, esperially eminent Indian ladici, 
baud themselves together, they can do 
much to tram and to provide properly 
qualified midwives and lady doctors, 
carry on an educational propaganda that 
will save hundredb of thousands of Indian 
babies every year 

Catulevne Singh. 


WHIiBLS WITHIN WHIiELS 

By Frank Howll E\ ans, Author or “Five Yi ar.s,’’ “1 he Cinema Girl,’’ &c. 

tall Ricnrs Kfsbbi pd ] 


[Our rendeni are inlorined that all Lharactcis in 
this story are purtly iiaaRiiiarv, and if the name nl 
any living person happens to lie mentioned, no perso¬ 
nal reflection is intendid J 

CHAPTER XVII. 

FOR HARRY’S SAKL 

'LL have a look at it with pleasure,’’ 
said Hamborongh. “But don’t take 
my opinion as being worth much. 
And even if I liked it I couldn’t do any¬ 
thing with it, for this is a music-hall, not 
a tteatre. I’m a very good judge of a 
performing elephant or a comic singer, or 
perhaps a sketch; but when it comes to 
plays—well, I don’t suppose 1 know more 
than anybody else.’’ 

“That’s very kind of yon, Mr. Ham- 
borough—but you’ve always been kind to 
me. May I send it up to your room to¬ 
morrow r” 

“Do. I’ll have a look at it before the 
end of the week." 

Gladys had taken hercottrage « her two 


hands and seized the opportunity oi speak¬ 
ing to Hamborongh, the manager. She 
told him that she had an idea for a play, 
and that she would like him to read it to 
see if he thought there was anything in iL 

And so the next night slie left the draft 
of the play, at which she had worked very 
hard during the day, altering it and con¬ 
densing it and generally shaping it, in an 
envelope addressed to Mr. Hamborongh ; 
and with terrible nervousness she waited 
for the days to go by till she should hear 
his opinion. 

And on the Saturday it came. 

“I told you that I didn’t know mtidt 
about plajjrs,’’ he said, “but it seema to me 
that yon have got bold of a good story, bo 
I asked a friend of mine who happened to 
come into my office last night to have a 
look through it. He's a oramatic critic, 
pretty keen, and has written a play or two 
mniself—failures they’ve been, but that 
doesn’t make him know what’s what any 
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iiieiSeM. He brought it back tome last 
t^lgbt with hie opinion.'’ 

! Oh!” Gladys gasped. She couldn't 
help it, and llamborough smiled. 

"I suppose you’re anxious to hear what 
hh opinion is ?" he said. “Well, make up 
your mind for a shock. He sa 3 s it’s not 
the least little hit of good—’’ 

Pur a second Gladys thought she would 
ftiint; everything seemed to whirl before 
her. 

“Thank you, thank you, Mr. Ham- 
borough. It’s very kind ot you to have 
taken the trouble,’’ she faltered, with dry 
lips and a husky voice, and was moving 
away when Hamborough stopiied her. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry!” he said. 
“You don’t let me finish. That wasn’t the 
only thing he said. It wasn't the least little 
bit of good as a three-act play, he said; it 
wasn’t strong enough to make a whole 
evening's ciitirtainmciil. But as a onc-ael 
play he thought it would be a clinker— 
those were his very wonls. That situation 
in the second act is just enormous. Now, 
we’re always open to do a good one-act 
play here, so if j ou like to let me have a 
look at it when it’s finished, 1 will.’’ 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” Again Gladj's gasped, 
but this time witli joy. “You’d really 
look at it, and perhaps li you liked it you'd 
produce it! Oh, Mr. llamborough, how 
much would it lie worth to you ?” 

“There you aic! The first thing you 
think of is money! And 1 thought it was 
■nrt you were alter.” Hamborough smiled 
good-naturedly. "Well, I’d give you half- 
a-guinea a performance ii I produced it.” 

Holf-a-guinea a performance! With 
matinees—they had tveo a week at the 
Pandora—that would be another four 
goineas a week! Oh, dear, bow lovely that 
would be! Why, with that she would be 
able to send Ilariyr abroad! 

And how slowly the time seemed to go, 
how the 'bus seemed to crawl, until she 
got back to the Blackfriars Road and was 
able to tell her husband the glorious news. 
But to her sutprise, Gladys found that 
Barry bad already gone to bed. He 
generally sat up for her, for she was never 
veiy late home. Ted had gone to bed, too; 
he nnd to be up so early at the market 
the next morning. But the fahhiulMeg 
wan atill watching for her. 

“Harry’s gone to bed, then?” said 
iWAdyB, a little disappointedly. “And I’ve 

It •rand news for nim.” 


“Well, I’m gjlod to 'ear that, my dear,'* 
said Meg, “but eat your supper. 'Ere’s 
a nice boiled onion with a kidney inside 
of it. That makes a nice light supper, one 
it won’t 'urt you to sleep on.” 

Gladys, like most people emplc^ed in the 
entertainment world, looked upon her 
supper as the most enjoyable meal of tiiie 
day, for then the work was finished. But 
to-night the tasty little dish prepared by 
Meg seemed tasteless; she missed Hany 
smiling at her from his chair near the fire. 

“My dear,” said Meg, “I fa+ up for you 
on purpose. 1 made your man go to bed. 
'E was coughin’ so badly 1 thought ’e'd 
better go. Ted and mc’s worried about 
'ini. It’s no good, 1 may as well speak right 
out, it’s been on iny mind ever since ’ecome 
'ere. This place ’ll kill 'im if 'e stops, that’s 
all. We mast get ’iin out of it some’ow. 
Ted and I Ciin ’clp a bit, I daresay. What 
would it cost, my dear, to get 'im abroad 
—to that place you was talkin’ ol ?” 

Gladys felt as il turned to ice. She, of 
course, knew that Harry ought not to stay 
ill this tiiiwholcsnine atmosphere any 
longer, but yet she had been trying to 
persuade herself that he was getting better, 
just simply because she loved him, and, 
selfishly she teiincd it, wanted to keep him 
with her. 

“Yes, yes, he must go, Meg, he must go ; 
but, oh ! it’ll break niy li«art to Ije away 
from him. And he ought not to go by 
himself, but yet how cau 1 go with him 
when I Imve my work here to do ? 1 
couldn’t leave that, for if I did there would 
be uo money. And 1 had brought home 
such good news lor him, too. I’ll tell you 
in the morning. 1 must go up and see him 
now.” 

Harry was asleep, and as Gladys looked 
down at him she thought how thin and 
worn his face was, how sharp his features 
had become, and again the fear clutched at 
her that she might lose him. She must get 
him away from the Blackfriars Road some¬ 
how. The fare to the south of France ? 
Yes, she could raise that. She would be 
able to send enough money for his weekly 
keep at a cheep pension out of her present 
earning. But then he wanted new clothes, 
an outfit, in fact. It would be a struggle 
to find enough money, but it must be done 
somehow. 

And then as she lay there thinking, lay 
there very quietly lest she should d»tn» 
Harry, a sudden thought came into ter 



head which made her almost cr; aloud 
with anticipated delight. Yes, that might 
perhaps save the situation. 

Ana the next night she boldly approach* 
ed Mr. Hamborough again and asked him 
if she could see him privately in his office 
after she had finished on the stage, and 
there, without tlie slightest tremor of nerv¬ 
ousness, she spoke to him. For herself she 
would haVe been nervous, perhaps would 
never have spoken at all, but't was for 
her man she was fighting row. * 

“It’s about that play of mine which yon 
said you might perhaps look at agair, 
Mr. Hamborough, when 1 had got it into 
suitable shape for a one-act play Here it 
is. I’ve been at work on it all day, ever 
since breakfast this morning. I w.iiit you 
to look at it, now if you will, and I want 
to know* what you would give me for it 
in leady money. I’ll sell it to you out¬ 
right.’’ 

Hamhurough was a good-natured niaii, 
very popular with those he employed, and 
he had taken a fnendlv fancy to this pretty 
girl whom the quaint little coster man had 
recoinuicnded to him. And all the while, 
too, his hrain w'as working quickly. Ad¬ 
vertisement was the brc.ath of his nostrils, 
and he had never been able to get tlie 
papeis to print that story about the 
strange way in wfaich this pretty girl was 
found ; they had jnst simply “turned it 
down,’’ as he put it. But if he could pro¬ 
duce a oue-act play by her, that wonld 
bring her name into notoriety, and the 
story would then lie too good i o refuse. 
A new authoress, one of the show girls, 
had written a one-act play ; it was to lie 
produced at the I’andora Theatre of 
Varieties where she was engaged ; then 
could be tacktd ou the romance o^ how the 
pretty g^rl was found, and the papers 
would just simply have to print it. 

“You seem in a bit of a hurry, young 
lady, don’t you ?’’ he said, looking at her 
dosely. 

“Yes, Mr. Hamborough, I am in a 
hurry. I—I must have fifty pounds at 
ooce. Will you give me that for the play ?’’ 

".Why do you want fifty pounds ?’’ 

“Read the play first, Mr. Hamborough, 
and then I’ll tell you; that is to say, if you 
can give it me ru tell yon. If yon say the 
play’s no good, then I shan’t tell you. Yon 
might pe&ps think I was asking you for 
charity. 1 emfy want the iffiily pounds if 


it’s Kally worth it. Ptewe will you read 
it now ?’’ , „ .. , ^ 

"1 wonder what her game »s,’ thpngfht 
Hamborough to himself.. "She’s e«^ntly 
in earnest about somethiug. 1 '*“ 

to know why she wants fifty quid. 

“Oh yes. I’ll read the play now," he 
went on aloud. “Sit down there." 

It took him just about a quarter of an 
hour to read the sketch, and then he look* 
ed up at her and s ml simply : 

“Yes, I’ll t.vkc It And I don’t mind tell¬ 
ing you that it’s just greit, and 1 think 
it’ll he an enormous suca'ss. Does that 
satisfy you ?’’ 

“Oh, thank (lod, thank God 

The words escaped Gladys witliout hef 
meaning that they should, and liambo. 
rough just caught them. 

“I’ll give yon the fifty pounds now," he 
Slid, inoviiig to Ins desk. “But I won’t rob 
you. 1 don’t suppose I’m Ijcttcr than 
the next in.iii in this Ijusincss, but I’ve 
always tnwl to be straight I’ll give you 
htty pounds on account ot fees at half-a* 
guinea a perfin mance. That means that 
you’ll get no inoic money until your play 
has paid back the fifty pounds, sec ? I’m 
g imbling, of course, for it maybe a failure, 
but 1 don’t think it will. And if it succeeds, 
well, vciy likely it’ll run for a year or two 
all ovir the .shop, and you’ll make a tiite 
bit. I’ll give you a cheque for fifty pounds 
now if yon like.” 

“Oh yes, please ! And make it an open 
cheque, Mr. Hamborough, please f" said 
Gladys, chokily. 

The reaction was too much for her. She 
had bueceeded. Harry could go away in 
twenty-four hours. 

“ riiere you are! I’ll have a formal con¬ 
tract ready lor you to sign to-morrow. 
Will you tell me now why yon wanted fifty 
pounds >” 

“Yes. 1 wanted it to save niy husband s 
life. His lungs are aflected, and he must 
go away at once. If I had told you that 
before you might have thought that I 
was trying to play on your sympathy. 
That was why I refused at first, Mr. Hain> 
borough." . 

Hamborough looked at her, straa^ 
moved. A hard, firm business man, dai^ 
the many years he had spent m tlw wmM 
of the theatre he had seen deeply into 
human character and life. He had never 
beeninlove; heosed to say he saw too 
mnehofwonunto want to many. Bht 
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UQVf—wtHl, he ttg^ied a little to himself and 
thoniftat that a woman like this might 
have m^e his lonely life happier. 

‘‘Give me that cheque back,*' he said. ^ 

And when Gladys hand^ it to him 
wonderingly he tore it up. Then he sat 
down and wrote out another one. 

‘T’ve made it a hundred,” he said, hand* 
ing her the fresh cheque. ‘‘Your play will 
earn it.” 

"Oh, oh,” said Gladys, “you are kind, 
yon are kind ! I wonder why ? 1 wonder—” 

"No, no. I’m not!” said Ilamborough. 
“Take your cheque and send your husband 
away. And, 1 say, ii you happen to know 
another woman like yourscli, I would be 
glad if you'd introduce me.” 

“1—1 don’t quite understand, Mr. Ham- 
borough ?” 

“No ? Well, never mind! Good-night 
and good-luck.” 

The manager sat still lor a moment 
thoughtfully after he had closed his desk. 

“No,” he said to himself, business in¬ 
stinct oosing out, “I don’t think 1 gave a 
bi]^r advance of tees than was necessary. 
1 think the play will earn it. And any 
way”—he took up his hat and jammed it 
on his head—“if it doesn’t, 1 don’t care.” 

CHAPTEK XVIll. 

OLD CLAYMBN’S will. 

A STRANGE CASE: 
ny 

GLADYS KAYMGS. 

The words stared at Gladys as one 
morning, a month alter Harry had been, 
as he expressed it, shipped off to the 
Riviera, she stood outside the stage door 
of the Pandora Theatre, looking at a 
yellow bill on the hoarding close by, on 
which in black letters was iirinted the 
titJe of her piece and her own name. 

Her one-act play was now in rehearsal; 
it was to be produced the following week, 
and Gladys had the delight of seeing her 
name blazoned ioith to the public as an 
authoress. 

She could hardly believe her eyes at first 
it seemed so incredible, but yet there it 
was “A Strange Case," by Gladys Raymes. 

It was the last week of the turn in 
which she was appearing, and photographs 
of her as the show girl had appear^ in 
vacions illustrated papers with Mteipiess 
attMMMinng that ttus was Miss Oladya 
tvtanifaet known in teal life as Mrs. 


Harry Raymes, the authoress of toe new 
one-act play which was to be woduced 
the following week at the Pandora Theatre. 
“For interesting story connected with this 
lady see page 7.” 

So, after all, Mr. Hamborough achieved 
his desire. He got the story of the intro¬ 
duction of Gladys to bim by Ted Martin 
into the papers. 

And then came the first night of “A 
Strange Case.” Mr. Hamborough had 
nfldred Gladys a box so that she could be 
present at the first performance, but she 
had preferred to take circle seats instead, 
as Ted and Meg had absolutely refused to 
go in a box, and Gladys had insistol that 
they should be present. 

“The likes of us in a box, indeed!” said 
Meg. "Why people 'ud laugh at ns in¬ 
stead of them on the stage. No, we’ll go 
up into tlie gallery, Ted and me.” 

“That you won’t! You’ll come into the 
circle with me!” said Gladys, who eventu¬ 
ally had her own way. 

And there they sat, the three of them, 
and watched the little one-act play, which 
was quite warmly received at the fall of 
the curtain. It was not an epoch-marking 
event to the world in general, it was 
indeed of trifling importance in the theatri¬ 
cal world, but to Gladys that night wns 
one of the grandest in her life. And in her 
bag she carried a telegram which had 
come from Harry :— 

“Am thinking of you to-night and send¬ 
ing the love of iny heart to you.” 

And when the applause which denoted 
that “A Strange Case” had scored a success 
had subsided, Gladys read the telegram 
once more, and in fancy projected her 
mental self over the sea to tell Harry that 
she had done well. 

“I suppose there’ll be a lot of bits in the 
papers about it to-morrow,” said Meg. 
“They always write about these new pieces, 
don’t they ?” 

But the next morning only one paper, 
alas, had a small paragraph about the 
little play; new one-act sketches are not 
accorded very much space, if any, apd 
Gladys was just a little bit disappointed. 

Like all young dramatists and aspiring 
authors, b& bought all the daily papers to 
see if there were any notices of her work, 
and once more she was going through them 
colunm by column, aftm: having sent off a 
telegram to Harry telUng him of her anc* 
cess, when Charlie enteMd from the shop 
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and told her thata gentleman was waiting 
to tee her. 

"A gentleman to see me ? Who can he 
be, I wonder ? What is he like, Charlie ?" 

“Oh, 1 don’t know ! He looks all right, 
mum. A bit old, but he's a gentleman.” 

A well-dressed man of about sixty was 
shown into the sitting-room. He plunged 
into business at once by handing Gladys a 
card. 

“Perhaps my name is familiar to ^ou, 
Mrs. Eaymes 7” he Siiid. 

“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid not,” an¬ 
swered Gladys. “Mr. Cramer ? Mr. 
Cramer ?” Gladys repeated looking at the 
card. And then suddenly she recollected. 
“Oh yes, I remember your name now!’’ 
she said. "Why, it was one of the last 
tilings poor old Mr. Claymer said. 
‘Cramer! Don’t forget Cramer !’ I’ve oltcn 
wondered what he meant.” 

“Well, I was Mi. Claymer’s solieitor,” 
explaiued the visitor, “and I’ve no doubt 
he wanted to tell you to come and see me. 
I didn’t know he was dcaxl until 1 had a 
letter from his luink, to which I had to pay 
in his money, saying that they had sent 
communications* to him here which had 
been ictumed to them by a young lady 
who said that the old gentleman was 
dead.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s quite right,” said 
Gladys. “I saw the name of the Ixink on 
the outside of the envelope, so 1 took it 
back and told them that the poor old man 
had gone.” 

“Yes, he was an eccentric old man, and 
he used to do his business in a very tunny 
way. He had had a banking account for 
years but bad never used it; he just simply 
got me to look after his funds and pay the 
money in. He lived on what he made out 
of his shop, and all the test he put by. I 
suppose it never occurred to you, Mrs. 
Raymes, that he was quite well off 

“Oh dear no 11 always thought lie was 
exceedingly poor, and I used to feel sorry 
for him, for he was so old and he had to go 
on working.” 

“Yes, he was a strange old man. D’you 
know he hadn’t a soul in the world who 
cared for him, no relation, no Mend till you 
came ? Oh, he told me all about you, Mrs. 
Raymes, tte last time I saw him, when be 
came to me to alter his will. You had 
really touched Us heart, I could see that; 
the old man was genuinely fond of you.” 

“Ye^ and 1 liked him too. Hewasvny 
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kind to me, and be was kind to lots of 
other people too, 1 found that out.” 

“Well, I must tell you now that you 
benefit under his will, fieforeyou came to 
him he had left all his money to atty next* 
of-kiuhe might have. He said he didn’t 
know whetlier he had any next-oi^kin, but 
that somebody could have some fun feht- 
ing over his money, and there wonlcT be 
pickings for me out cd it in the way of 
expenses and charges. A quaint old pemon 
he was. I tried to persuade him againtt 
such a foolish proceeding, but he WM oba- 
tinate until the day—I suppose it wan 
really almost the last time he ever wmt 
out—that he catuc < o me and made a pro¬ 
per will. D’you know what he was worth, 
Mrs. Rayincs ? Gh no, ol course you 
don’t! Well, he was worth nearly a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 

“A hundred and fifty thousand pounds I 
Oh, impossible ! How could he have been ?" 

“Well, he was. He had always been 
veiy saving ; the shop had been very pros¬ 
perous at one time ; he was a shrewd man, 
and he h.i(] speculated very heavily and 
cleverly in propcrt 3 ', in house property. 
Anywajs be has lelt a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds behind him, and he left 
it—no, not to you, Mrs. Kymes, though 
you’ll benefit—he left it to a chanty of 
winch he hoped you would .approve, and in 
which you were to be interested. ^ The 
money was to lie expended in the building 
of a hostel, or cheap hotel, lor women; it 
was to be especially meant for those 
women who, like yoursell, Mrs. Raymes—he 
told me all about you—had no homes, no 
friends, no lelations, with whom fortune 
was going badly. The prices were to be 
cheni); it didn’t matter if the hostel were 
to lose money, lor that woukl lie provided 
for by his funds. Tlitrc was one stipula- 
bon 111 connection with it, and that was 
that the home should be managed by you, 
and your salary was to be provided for 
out oi the fund, five hundred a year for life. 
He told me privately, Mrs. Raymes-1 am 
not betraying his confidence in ft’lling you 
this now—that you had pride, pride wbkh 
he admired ; you only liked money_ which 
you had earned. ‘Confound the girl,’ he 
said to me, 'if I left her five hundred a year 
for herself I believe she’d turnup her nose 
at it and feel offended, but make her work 
for it and then she won’t mind. Poor old 
Mr.Claytnerl He had been my client nnee— 
wdl, almost ever unce I was a yonng man 
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and I knew bis good points. You’ll come 
fco toy office and talk things over with me, 
wmi’t you 7 1 shall take steps at once to 
iKTOve the will now that 1 know the poor 
(did man is really dead.” 

Five hundred a year for life! Old Mr. 
Claymer worth a hundred and fiftj thou* 
pounds.' Long after the solicitor had 
left, Gladys sat thinking over the strange¬ 
ness oi things. Five hundred a year for 
life, and she would cam it 1^ working for 
it. And what congenial work it would be, 
too. She would be so suited for it after 
what she hersdf had gone through; she 
who had known what it was to be poor, she 
would have sympathy. Oh yes, she would 
make that hostel a very heaten of home. 
And five hundred a year for Hi >! Why, she 
and Harrv would be rich, quite rich. She 
would write other pkiys, long ones ; she 
would write some more stories—for weekly 
she was still earning money by her pen. 

”1 am glad to hear oi the strange old 
s^tleman’s will,” Harry wrote, when 
Gladys had sent him the news, “because it 
means that you are provided fur life. 
But what a helpless sort of fellow I am! I 
am getting better 1 think, but when 1 am 
quite well, what can I do ’ But there, I 
won’t make you unhappv by grumbling. I 
am counting the hours till j'ou are with me 
again. Only three more days, only three 
more days, 1 keep on saying to myself.” 

And in three days’ time Gladys was with 
her husband once more in the little health- 
giving town on the Kiviera. She had come 
away satisfied tliat her little play was in 
for a long run in Loiulon, and thatit would 
afterwards be sent round the provincial 
music-halls; she had seen Mr. Cramer, and 
hod ascertained that as soon as tlie will 
was proved there would be a tremendous 
lot of work for her to undertake, for she 
was to have the entire management of 
the hostel, all plans were to he submitted 
to her, and her word was to be final. 

And when the ecstasy of meeting again 
was over, when the almost fierce happmess 
of reunion had settled down into quiet 
content, then Gladys talked with Bany 
over the future, 

“I shall have to be your derk of the 
works, or something, darling,” said Harry, 
(ather ruefully, “f think I ought to be 
worth five pounds a week to you. I know 
bow to handle men, though that’s about 
aS 1 do know, and you bet I’d have that 
hoitel built witbia contract time.” 


"You shall help, old boy,’* said Oladys, 
looking at him fondly. “How brown and 
well yon look 1 I’ve told yon that before, 
haven’t 1 ? Let me see now, the doctor 
says that in about another fonr months 
you might perhaps be allowed to come 
back home. D'you think 1 can live with¬ 
out you all that time 7 Because I mnst 
go back, yon know, for there’ll be such a 
lot of work to do with Mr. Cramer. Oh, 
here’s the post! 1 left word at the Pan¬ 
dora stage door that if say letters con¬ 
taining magnificent offers of future work 
came to the authoress of ‘A Strange Case’ 
they were to be forwarded to me here. 
Ah ! hem! that is how we put on side, 
Harry boy. Why, I was only )Oking, and 
actually here is one sent on from the Pan¬ 
dora ! I wonder who on earth it can be 
from 7 Oh ! oh ! Harry, look, listen, read, 
whatever you like! It’s from Lord Guar- 
dene ! He saw my name and portrait 
quite by chance in an American illustrated 
paper, headeil ‘Komantic Story of an Eng¬ 
lish Stage Beauty.’ lie’s enclosed the cut¬ 
ting. He had to run over there on business, 
he says. 1 wonder what business scatter¬ 
brain Lord Guardene can have 7 He says 
when he came to the hotel again to find 
you, you had gone, and he hunted every- 
where for you but he couldn’t find yon. 
He says he recognised the portrait at once, 
and when he says when he saw the name 
Gladys Rnymes he was certam that we 
had been married. He is just simply dying 
to know everything, and he will be in 
Loudon almost as soon as this letter. Oh, 
you shall read it yourself, Harry. How 
nice to hear from that dear boy agmn I” 
“Well, we’ll send him a wire telling him 
where we are, and he’ll be over here like a 
shot, I know,” said Harry. “Poor old 
Jack, he’ll be wild to think that we didn’t 
apply to him for help, but we just couldn’t, 
could we, old lady r It was much better 
to fight it through ourselves, at least,”— 
Harry’s smile fell away aad he looked a 
little glum, “you fought it through, for 
you’ve been the one who’s changed the 
luck. 1 suppose 1 shall always be a useless 
log, a drag on yon for ever.’’ 



only getting 
same old subject again, aad von know 
how it harts me to discuss it. Now, let’s 
said the wire.” 

la a few days Lord Otuudeae buried 






bimselfinto tbe little sitting-room which 
Harry and Gladys occnpied at the pension. 

“Now, now, now, wait,wait, W£Ut!” he 
gasped bnathlessly. “Jnst wait till I collect 
myseli. I’m angry with you, wild wift 
you, furious with you, but all the same 
Pm glad to see you. Oh, I am glad ! I’ve 
simmj torn over here, breathing threats 
of all sorts of things, and now you’re— 
you’re married, both cS yon. and Miss Tre- 
niayne that was, is now Mrs. Kaymes, the 
ralcorated authoress and stage beauty. 
Good gracious me, I’ve been nearly off my 
head about it ever since I picked up that 
paper in the smoke-room of the hotel in 
New York. And yon, yon scoundrel, 
'^Mrehave you been hiding yourself all 
this time ? Oh, I’ve a lot to scold you 


about I Isay, Miss Tretqayne—beg par. 
don, Mrs. Raymes, but it seems so strange 
to call you that—I haven’t given yon my 
congratulations yet, not only on your 
fame but on your marriage.” 

Ix>rd Guardrne, having delivered him. 
sell of his breathless words, sank into a 
chair and puffed. 

“Just the same giddy old ass as ever 1” 
said Harry. “But, joking apart^ I am 
glad to sec you, Jaik Strange, isn’t it, 
that my wife’s fume should luive been the 
means of your fmdmg us out. But I wgs 
going to write to yon, jack, I was really, 
for I want a |ob. I’m not going to let my 
wile do all the work I shall have to be 
your private secretary or something.” 

(To hv concluded.) 


THE USE OF THE PARADOX IN LITERATURE 


A t every moment of our life we feel the 
necessity of condensing the accumu¬ 
late results of our experience into 
short, pithy sentences. Such sentences 
serve the double purpose of economising 
time and of presenting great truths in a 
form m which they can be handled easily. 
This is the ori^n of aphorisms and pro¬ 
verbs which have grown with the growth 
of human civilisation. I’aradoxes are a 
certain class of aphorisms in which a truth 
is illustrated by way of contrast, by rivet¬ 
ing attention upon its aspect of opposition 
to the generally accepted beliefs and tradi¬ 
tions, and thus making a call upon our 
powers of reconciling contradiction and 
overcoming opposition. It is in the call 
which it makes upon our logical powers 
that the paradox, as a literary device, has 
its value. The severe strain which it puts 
upon our mental fecnlties fixes it perma¬ 
nently in our memory. Paradoxes thus 
serve to add an additional impressiveness 
to truths by presenting them in their 
aspect of opposition to accepted facts. 
The reader accustomed to the orthodox 
ways of thinlung is startled to find his 
views rudely shaken by a striking paradox 
and is roused from comparative dnlness 
into taking an active interest. 

Bat the root oi tbe paradox lies deeper. 


It is through contradiction, through oppo¬ 
sition, that truth reveals itself. All pori- 
tive truths ate only half-truths. It is not 
until they arc brought face to face with 
their opposites and their insular character, 
so to speak, in this way removed, that they 
become complete truths. Theicmedyofa 
half-truth, then, is its opposite truth. The 
paradox is just this opposite truth serving 
to correct the onesided character of our so- 
called positive truths. When we remember 
what a great proportion of the truths by 
which our lives are regulated on half- 
truths, we realise the value of paradoxes, 
as showing us one side ol the truth whichis 
generally hidden from our view. John 
Stuart Mill in his Essay on Literty says 
that “since the general or prevailing opi¬ 
nion on Any sulgect is rarely or never the 
whole truth, it is only by the collision of 
adverse opinions that the remainder of the 
truth has any chance of being supplied.” 
The function of a paradox is to introdues 
this “adverse opinion”, by collision wjith 
which the whole truth comes out. Wbftt 
more effective way, for instance, of bniu. 
ing home to us the value of leisure can be 
thought of, than Chaude Tillier’s paradox, 
“The time that is best emfdpyed is the time 
that is lost” ? Or again, what better way 
of showing the absurdity of always stick* ‘ 
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lag to the serious side of life, than Oscar 
wide's striking paradox put into the 
tuonth of Algernon, “Hove scrapes. They 
t/tt the only things that are not serious.” 
Not merely for the purpose ni supplement- 
iag a truth hut also for supplanting it, is a 
paradox of importance. It is not only 
that our accepted views are often half- 
tmths, but also that they are in many 
cases nlisolutcly false. In'our own expe¬ 
riences of life, in our failures and dis¬ 
appointments, we sometimes come to eon- 
dusions that eannot bear the scrutiny of 
deeper analysis Such opinions are stamped 
upon our minds, inasmuch ns they arc the 
otttconic of bitter cxpciicnre and we arc 
not easily disabused of Ibtm. The strong 
hand of paradox is indispensable in such 
cases ill convincing us that our views of 
life were too hastily and morbidly drawn 
and were not sober ti nllis. What a revela¬ 
tion is it to us, accustomed ns we arc to 
regard the fulfilment of otir desires as the 
highest blessing, to bear Duniby say in 
Lady Wiadermere’s Fan, “In this w'oild 
there are only two tragedies; one is not 
fitting what one wants, the other is get¬ 
ting it; the last is much the worse; the 
last is a real tragedy" ? 

A paradox is not without value even in 
the case where the received opinions repre¬ 
sent not only the greater portion of the 
truth, but also the whole of it. An uncon- 
tested opinion is apt to rest in our minds, 
not ns a living reality, but as a dead 
do^tna, and our natutal aversion lor a 
dogma is too apt to lead us to reject the 
opinion as of no value. A paradox comes 
in opportunely here, not indeed to carry 
conviction with it, but to make us ac 
quainted with the leal grounds of our 
holding to our own opinion and thus pie- 
vent the possibility of its being classed 
with the hated dogma 

But to be effective, Utc paradox must 
come out naturally and easily, and not as 
something forced and fnr-fetchcd, intro¬ 
duced merely for the sake of its dramatic 
effect. It must strike us as something that 
contains an element of truth in it, and not 
Manything manifestly false and absurd. 

that a paradox possesses for 

iP* • account of 

its having made too great a call upon our 

apparently irrecon- 
wable opinions. Such a paradox gives us 
im pression of hollowness and insin- 
which our good sense immediatdy 


rejects, notwithstanding the large allow¬ 
ance it is accustomed to make fm the ex¬ 
periences of others. The essential charac¬ 
teristic of a paradox, namely, that of con¬ 
taining a portion of the truth, is therein 
absent, and we are tempted to blame our¬ 
selves if we are ever taken in hy such super¬ 
ficial glitter. Thus Oscar Wilde, one of the 
most clever dramatists of the present day, 
in whose hands the paradox has become 
an • instrument of great power, is often 
carried too far by his love for this literary 
device, with the result that he has left us 
some paradoxes which we can never accept. 
Thus, for example, we are accustomed to 
have a comfortable feeling of being in the 
right when wc ate upheld by others, and it 
is tlicnforc impossible for us to agree with 
Oscar Wilde wlien he makes one ofhis 
characters say, “Whenever people agree 
with me, I always feel I must be wrong.” 
So also in the following dialogue,— 

“Lady Windermere—Why do you talk so 
triviallv about life ? 

Lord Darlington—Beennse I think life 
is far too important a thing ever to talk 
seriously about it.” 

The paradoxical proposition that im¬ 
portant things should nut be_ seriously 
discussed, strikes one as so inherently 
improbable and as such an artificial 
product of the dramatist’s art, created 
only for the sake of its literary effect, that 
one docs not have even a momentary illu¬ 
sion that it is true. 

All ages are not equally prolific in the 
matter of paradoxes. The Shakesperean 
age, for instance, though extraordi^rilpr 
rich in all kinds of literary activity, is 
somewhat deficient in this particular art. 
The reason is not far to seek. In an age of 
great achievements, when men’s minds are 
engaged in arranging the enormous 
amount of new truths which have been 
gathered from various sources, there can 
hardly be any place for paradoxes. All 

E eriods in the world’s history which have 
een remarkable for tlieir positive crea¬ 
tions, for their grand syntheses, are defici¬ 
ent in the art of criticism. The creative 
side of mental activity is too predominant 
then to leave any room for the 
development of the critical faculty. It is 
when the wave of discovety has dashed 
a^nst the shore and its fury has abated 
that the tiny ripples of criticism can make 
their presence known. Critidsm, therefore, 
never goes hand in hand with an age at 
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conetmction but always follows it. ^1^ 
paradox is only an intense form of criti¬ 
cism. It is criticism which penetrates to 
the root of a thing, which sees things in 
their totality, ana thus can snpplenient 
them when th^ are found wanting. The 
paradox as a literary device being only a 
manifestation of the critical spirit, thus 
makes its appearance when there is a lull 
after a great storm of constructive, crea¬ 
tive activity. The present age seems to 
this sort of a lull after a great storm ; it is 
not distinguished by any great construc¬ 
tive, literary activity, and hence the pani- 
dox is one of the dominant chaiacteristics 
of its literary art. The rage for paradoxes 
is now very great; people are sickening 
under the load of the accumulated truths 
of centuries, and want to find some way 
of escaping them. Indeed, it is as an out¬ 
fall, as a channel for the escape of super¬ 
fluous energy that the paradox has princi¬ 
pally value. It acts as a sort of safety- 
valve to relieve the pressure of excessive 
literary activity. There is such a thing as 
a tyranny of truth, just as there is a 
tyranny of dogmas. When discovery 
succeeds discovery and new truths go on 
accumulating faster than pcojilecan com¬ 
prehend, truth really begins to oppress. 
The need is then felt of a corrective which 
can soften its rigour. Paradox furnishes 
just such a corrective. It brings it to 
prominence the one-sided ness of the new 
trutlis and shows that bnlliant as they 
are, they, too, have their defects. It helps 
in this way to remove the hauteur, so to 
speak, of conventional truths and presents 
them in a form in which they arouse the 
least opposition. 

But perhaps it is unfair to treat the 
paradox in tiiis way, for it also manifests 
Creative activity. The only_ difierei^, 
perhaps, between its constructive activity 
and that of a positive truth pnr_ i.avg is 
that in it the synthetic element is some¬ 
what toned down and has the charm 
which objects seen in a subdued light have. 
There is a note of pathetic simplicity in 
Bacon’s saying that truth can perhaps 
come to the price of a pearl which showeth 
best by daylight, but can never rise to that 
of a carbuncle that showeth best in yimed 
lights. The positive truths showeth best 
daylight, W their excessive brightness 
sometimes hurts our delicate sensibility 
and we feel an instinctive impulse to 
Abetter in twilight of lees showy truths. 


Such a shelter the paradox gives us. Ito 
truth soothes and never hurts. Andi 
Benson only gives pointed .expression to 
our longing for this sort of softened truth 
when he says, “I walk round the borders 
which are full of the little glossy spikes of 
snow-drops pushing up, struggling 
through the crusted earth. The sad hero 
of Maud walked in a ‘ghastly glimmer* 
and found ‘the sliming (t.'iffwlil dead.’ I 
walk in ^e soft twilight that is infinitely 
tender, soothing and sweet und find the 
daffodil ‘taking on a new life’.” Yes, the 
daffodil which pines away in the broad 
daylight of fact takes on a new life in the 
twilight of the paiadox. The modern age 
sins in one respect mure than in others. 
This is in its rage for linlliant facts, spark¬ 
ling truths. This craze for the glittering 
truth is destructive of tlie true paradox 
and this is the leason why the brilliant 
paradoxes of Uscar Wilde and G. H. 
Chesterton do not satisfy us. Paradox 
softens the aggressively didactic character 
of truth and presents them in a form in 
which they arouse least opposition. The 
highest teachings of Browning often take 
the form of paradoxes and in this form 
they avoid the mililiiut character which 
new truths generally have. Take, for 
instance, the following lines from Kabbi 
Ben Ezra, in which the author advances 
the paradoxical proposition that what is 
really valuable in a man Js tliat which is 
of no value in the world’s estimation: 

All instiniu immature 
All unrposis unsute 

That weighed not as hiS n oik, yet hwtlled the 

man's amount 

• * • 

All I could neyer be 
All, men ignored in me 

This, I was worth to bod, whose whirl the 
liiUlici shaped 

How gently is the truth brought home 
to us here that in our worldly ertimations, 
we ignore the most essential things, the 
uniealised aims and purposes of life 1 Or, 
again, take the following where the author 
asserts tlie paradoxical truth that it is 
really the deeds which fails of their eSect 
which are of importance 

“Untwine me from the moss of deeds which 
make up life. .... 

One deed power shall fall short in or exceed.” 

How softly are we reminded here tluit 
all our vaunted deeds are of no ngnific- 
ance 1 Compare again with Oscar Wilde’s 
paradoxes the following paradox ot 
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Oocthci "Age does not make ns ckildidi u 

g ople say; it only finds us still true 
iidren." What a contrast do« it pre- 
gent 1 There is nothing flashy in it, no 
•Qggestion of the "sparkling truth”, and 
yet we are slowly and imperceptiUj led on 
to a new truth which strikes us at once as 
more noble and more rich than the tradi¬ 
tional opinion. The same is true of the 
following from a French writer who 
flourished in the eighteenth century, which 
depicts in a lucid manner the eternal 
tragedy of the world, the tragedy of love 
sickening and changing into its opposite : 
“No man who at foity is not a misan¬ 
thrope, has ever loved mankind.” 

To conclude, the task of the paradox is 
to present the dialectical aspect of truth. 
It is to exhilut that side of truth which we 
in the blindness of discovery and achieve¬ 
ments are too apt to ignore. But it must 
never thurst this asjiect of truth upon an 
novrilling world, it must never seem to 


force an uniamiliar truth into acceptance 
by physical vtolence. It must patiently 
watch the slow process of filtration of a < 
new idea, its gradual distillation, so to 
speak, through the mass of preconceived 
notions and prejudices which form the 
heritage of mankind, and rest content 
with having started this process. It 
should always be remembered that if the 
paradox is a protest against the tradition¬ 
al^ views of life, it is mainly a protest 
against its restless activity, its mad race 
for "a little more space under the sun”. It 
is, tlierefoie, a fatal error to look in the 
paradox for any brilliant effect. Paradox 
accepts the view of Benson that "life is 
no longer a race where 1 wish to get ahead 
of others, it is a pilgrimage in which we 
are all bound.” “There is no sense of 
stirring adventure, of exultation about it— 
it ib just an infinite untroubled calm”. 

MAKlTjaNATH GhATAK. 


THE ‘ROYAL PRIEST’ 


By Narlnuka Nath Law, m.a,b 
.XIV. 

VEDIC PERIOD 

The ‘royal priest* placed 

in front, appointed) is an impoitant person¬ 
age from the veiy earliest times of which we 
have record. 

Name or the friesi’s oiiirr, and Ceremony 
FOR APrOINIUENT 

His office is called /mrohitP or 
furedha* and his formal installation to this 
office was celebrated by the performance of 
a saaifice named Brihaspattsava mentioned 
in some of the BrahtMtuis'. 

"SACRIPlCIiL FRIESIS* DISTlNOVISHED, DVTISS. 

His post should be distinguished from 

» BV. vii,6ot 13 ;83. 4. 

a Mentioned m tbe Aiharva-Veda (v. 34.1} and 
falter. 

« Taittiilyn-Brahmana, II, 7 , •> 3 ; PanchavinM- 
BiU>iranB,xvii,ii, 4 : nxv. i, 1 , 7 . Cf. Ksihaka- 
flmfaiUtxmii, 7 . 


L. Premciiand Royciiand Scholar. 

those of the 'sacrificial priests’ {ritvijah) 
whose duties were solely with the perform¬ 
ances of the sacnfices. The purolata also 
took part 111 the sacrifices as Uotri the 
singer of the most important of the songs, 
and as general supervisor of the whole con¬ 
duct of the rituals, of whidi particular po^ 
tions were entrusted to particular ntvijs with 
special names, and when, later on, there was a 
decline in the importance of the hymns recited 
by Hotri, and greatest weight was attached 
to general supervision and repairing of flaws 
in sacrifices by the priest’s direct exercise of 
suppo%d supernatural powers, the pufoiittk 
acted in the new capacity of "Brahman” in¬ 
stead of as Hotri*. In addition to thb 

I There is a difference of opinion between 
Oldenberg (Religion des Teda, 380 ffO and Celdner 
(Vedische Studien, 3 , 143 ff.) as to wbelber the 
purohita acted as Brahman priest (general supervisor 
of the sacrificial rituals) from the time of the Rig- 
Veda. The foimer is coirect, accordiog to the V. I., 
1 , pp. 113 , 114 , and hat been followed here. 

iSeeSMV.L,II,) 8 .) 
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sacrificial duty, he was the adviser of the 
sovereign in all religious matters*. 

Pdkohita's pmuluk duties giving him influ* 

ENCB, FOLinCAL AND OTHERWISE. 

It was spiritual and religious duties that 
gave him influence over tlie monarch not 
only in domestic and religious, but also in 
all important secular matters including the 
public and political*. It was through these 
duties that the tie between hi ii and the 
sovereign was knit tight. Upon him (k- 
pended, at a certain time of the Vedic penod 
and later on, the propitiation of tlie gods 
on king's behalf, for the gods would not 
accept the ofTcrings otherwise than fiom his 
hands'. The sacrifice for the monarch was 
intended to bring about not merely his per¬ 
sonal welfare but also indirectly that of his 
people without whose prosperity no king can 
be prosperous. Hence, tlie “prayer for wel¬ 
fare’’* in sacrifices, though expressly men¬ 
tioning the pi lest and the king, refers in¬ 
directly to the people also in connexion with 
the prospeiity of their cattle and agriculture. 
The putohtta piuciired the fall of rain for the 
crops,* guarded the kingdom like a ‘flaming 
fire’ for wliich he was called rashttagopa (‘the 
protector of the realm’), ensured the king's 
power over his subjects,* and his safety and 
victory in battle.* Divodhsa in tiouble was 

1 V. I, I. p. 113. 

2 V. I.. II, 90,214 

3 Altaieya-BrShtnana, viii, 24 /iminei (Altin- 
dis^es Lebeo, 195,196) thinks that at this stage even, 
the king could not ait as his own purohita, iiling king 
Visvantara who, according to him, sarridced without 
die help of the Syapaniis (Aitareya Bishmana, viii 
•7 ; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, v, 43C <1411} and Oevgpi, 

acted as purohita for his biothei on .1 pailnular 

occasion (KV. x 98,11) The VI, II, C, 7 oppuses 
this view on the grounds tnat the text quoted does 
not say that Visvantaia sacrifiLed without priests, and 
that Devapi is not regaided as king noi as a 
kshattriya and biother of bantanu in the Kig Veda, it 
isYiskawhoin his Niinkta (II, lu) expresses the 
opinion which tbeie is no leason to suppose as cor¬ 
rect. 

4 Vajasaneyi-Samhita, xxii, 2s, Taittirlya- 
SamhiiA vii, j, 18 ; Maitrayani-Sainhita, iii, 12,6; 
Kathaka-Samhita, v, 5,14, &c. 

5 RV.,x, 98. 

6 Aitareya-Urahmana, VIII, 24, aj. 

7 AV, III, 19 ; KV, vii, 18,13 from which Geldner 
(Vedische Studien, 2,133, n. 3} holds in opposition to 
Hopkins (J. A. 0.8. xv, 263, n.) that the priest (Visvi- 
mitra) prayed in ‘the heiuse of assembly' (sabha) for 
the victoty of his y^amgna against Sudgsa while the 
former was on the tottle-field. Cf. Asyalgyana- 
Grifaya-Suira (S. B. E.X adbyaya Ill, Kandikg 12 
(epecially last two paragraphs) tft so. 


rescued by BharadWlja.* The purohita ac¬ 
companied the king to battles at times and 
was not perhaps like the clergy of Mediaeval 
Europe unprepared to fight*, e.g., VisvS- 
mitra* seems to have joined Sud&sa’s enemies 
and taken part in the attack of the ten kings 
against him, while Vasishtlia assisted hini.* 
An indication of this close relation ^may also 
be found in ttic reproach of king Tryaruna 
Traidhatya Aikshvaka tn his domestic priest 
Vrisa Jana when both were out in a chariot, 
and owing to excessive speed in driving, ran 
over a Brahinana boy to death. As Vrisa 
held the reins, they accused each other. The 
Ikshvakus being Luiistilted threw the respon¬ 
sibility on tlie priest who revived the boy,* 
The good will of the priest and his inter¬ 
mediation with the higher powers were look¬ 
ed upon as essential by the king and the 
people for tlie prospeiity of the kingdom, 
riic connexion between the brahmanoi and 
kshoUtfiyoks w'as icco^ni/ccl generally as indis¬ 
pensable to the welfaic- of both, and the close 
relation between the monarch and his 
purohita was but an offshoot of that con¬ 
nexion, wheie amity was more needed than 
anywheie else.* 

1 Panchacimsa Brahinana, \v, 3, 7. 

2 bee RV, III, 53,12, 13.1, tap, | , 1J2, 7 ; 157, 
a , VII, 83, 4, X, 38 , 103 icr , Ludwig, Transl. of ue 
Rig-Veda, 3, 220 226 ; Geldner, Vedische Studien, 
a, 135, n 3. 

3 Hopkins, J A O S ., w, 260 if. (V I., II, 275). 

4 RV, VII, 18. The Rbrigus appear with the 
Druhyus perbape as their priest, in the .ibove battle, 
Ixit this IS nol certain See KV., viii, 3, 9 ; 6, 18 ; 
102,4 ; VII, 18,6 , IX, 101, 13. (Hopkins, J A O. S., 
\v, 262 n ). 

5 I'ancbavimsa Brshmana, xiii, 3, is. In the 
Tandaka rrcciision cited lu Siyana on RV., v, 2, 
liasailasyu ii given as the king’s name The story 
with some sanations alsn urcuts in other works, e.g., 
the Hiih.uldevata, and Jannimya-Brahmana. 

6 l'aittiiiy.i-bamliila, v, i, in, 3 ; MailrSyanl- 
Samhiii, II, 2,3 , III, 1,9,2, 3 , iv, 3 ,9; Ksthaka- 
bamhiu, xxix, 10 , Vgjasaneyi S iinhitA, v, 27 ; vii. 
21, xvm, 14 , X \, J , XXXVIII, 14, &c. , Panchavimsa- 
Uranimina, xi, 11,9, Ait ireya-Ki ihinana, vii, 22; 
batapatba-Brehmana, l, 2, 1, 7 , III, 5, 2, 11 ; 6, 1, 
17 > VI, 6,3,14. Kshaltriya’s supenority to all other 
castes IS asserted in the Taittiriya-Samhite H, $, lo^ 
I, &r. Brahmana's superiority to Kshattnya ia 
sometimes asserted, e.g. in the AV, v, 18, 19, 
Maitrayani-Samhita, iv, 3, 8: Viyasaneyi-Sambiti 
XXI, 21 ; Satapatha-Brthmana, xiii, 1, 9,11 3,7,8. 
The rajasuya sacrihce of the king is inferior, m Ibid. 
V, I, t, 12, to the highest sacrifice of the Brahnuiui 
the VftiB^wya, and though the pnest goes alter the 
king in the ceremony, he is yet stremger (see Ibid,, 
4,2,7. and V. 4, 4, IS). C£ Hopkins, J. A. O, S.. 
XIII, 76. (V. 1 . 1 , 201 ). 
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Dispotbs bbtwben the king and his ^ nkita . 

in spite of this close connexion, they at 
times fell out with each other. Visvantara 
Sau'shadmana ('descendant of Sushadmana') 
set aside his priests, the Sy&parnas, and per¬ 
formed a sacrifice presumably with the aid of 
others, but R&ma M&r^'aveya, their leader, 
succeeded <>in bringing about their reinstate¬ 
ment.* The disputes between Janamejaya 
and his priests Kasyapas,* between AsainSti 
and the Gaupayanas,-* and between Kutsa 
Anrava and his priest Upagu Sausravasa 
killed for paying homage to Indra to whom 
the former was hostile, * may also be in¬ 
stanced. But such quarrels were not looked 
upon as conducive to the commnn-weal 
specially fur the reason that the hahmana, 
not to speak uf the purohita, could ruin the 
kshattriya by embroiling him with the people,* 
or with other ksliattriyas by means of sac¬ 
rifices.* 

roLniCSi CONIKOL (IVLK lllb I'KIESI 
MA1MIAINK.II ON Tllh WllOl K. 

On the whole, however, the king and his 
priest went on amicably, the latter willingly 
submitting to the limits to his powers, which 
enabled the foimer to maintain a general 
political contiol over the pnest aud persons 
of his caste.’ 

THK URIOIN or POWKK 01 IDE purohxta 
AND I'KIESIIIODI). 

The power of the furohita and the 

I Ailareya IjiBliin.ina, vii, 27, 3.4 , j 4 , 7, 8. C'(. 
Muir, Sanskiit Tests, I, 431440, Kvi;fliiitj's iiansl 
of Satapatlia lliBliin.iua, pt iv (S. li. £, vol. xluq, 
P- 344 «i. 

a Aitareya-Ri.ihm.ma, \ n, 27.33. 

3 J,iimiuiya-Biahm.ina, III, 167 (j. A. O. S, 
xviii, 41 ff ); bal)ayan.ikA, rued in Sftyana on KV, 
a, $ 7 i I, f>i>i 7 ; liiihaddevAia, vii, 8} IT. wiili Mat- 
donell's noies, I’anLlkivimsa Iti ilinMiu, sin, 12,5. 

4 Pam lMVims.1 UithiiMna. \ii. A, h. 

5 Taittiilysi Sainhita. 11 , 2, 11, 2, MaitiBvani- 
SanihiiB, I, b, 5 I II, 1 , 9, III, 3,10 , KBih.ika Sainliita, 
xxix, 8, Ac. 

6 Maitrdv.ini-'sADiliiia, III, 3,10,&i. 

7 A pasM);e of the Aiuirya Itiohniana (vii, 29) 
bearilig on the relations and fniiLiiuns of the castes 
says that a Biihinana is a receiver of Kifts (a dayt), a 

drinker of Soimt (s-payl).and jathakama- 

praykpya, ce., liable to lemoial at will MiiirfSanskiit 
Texts, I, 436). Hang (translation of the Aitaieya- 
Brahmana) and Weber (Indische Sindien, 10, 14) take 
the word as active in sense and inteipret it as ‘mov¬ 
ing at will.’ But a passive causative sense being 
required, the probable reference, accoiding to the 
V. I.,<ll,p. 2SS), IS to the political control of the 
sovereign over.tbe priest, whom be can move on from 
plsoe to place. 


brdhmanas geneially owed its existence to 
a considerate extent to the sacrifices and 
the special lore required therefor. When 
the sacrifices increased in number and there¬ 
with the amount of sacred lore needed for 
conducting them with strict faithfulness to 
all their details, there grew up a hereditary 
class devoted to the work. The creation 
of the office of the puro/iita followed as a 
corollary. This office should not be regarded 
as,the origin of the power of priesthood. 
The origin lay in the sacrifices. The 
establishment of purohitaship no doubt 
served to ensure and stereotype the power 
and become the nucleus of further powers.* 

OkKIINVII.V, the I'KINti: UVUl.II IIK Ills OWN 

purohiltx The iiur when tiik oyiicb 
Ul purohxta \KUsK. 

Previous to the origin of caste and even 
in the period when their functions were not 
yet hardened up, the king could sacrifice for 
himself and his subjects unaided. Devkpi a 
[irince is described in the Nirukta* as acting 
as a putohita on a particular occasion. This* 
should imply that at the time the remark 
was made, no hesitation was felt to fix r>n 
the prince the duties of a brahmana—an 
indication of the .state of things up to the 
time of the Nmikta. ‘ Visvilmitra according 
to some of tlie was a priest and 

a prince. Sun.ilisepa is mentioned in the 
Aitareja-Brahmathi'' as acquiiing the learn¬ 
ing of the Gathiiis and tlie .sovereignty of 
the Jabiius. Prince Dliritarashtra* Vai- 
chitra-vlrya (‘descendant of Vichitravirya’) 
appears in the K&Uiaka-SamhHa' as engaged 
ill a dispute on a ritual-matter with Vaka 
D&Ibhya. lalhe Rig-Veda, the use of the 
term vama (lit. colour contrasting the d&sa 
with the &tya, and indicative only of classes 
and not of castesj is not coiiclu>>ive for the 
question," the pumshaitiktap ‘hymn of man,’ 

1 Sec OMenbeig's Religion des Vedas, 382, 3B3. 

2 Here Yaska CViiuku, II, 10) puls his own 
explanation on KV., x, $8. 

3 For lessci haidcmng of castes in the Vedic 
period, see V. I, II. 249,251,260,263,334i 390' 

4 Panrhavimsa-Brshmana, xxi, 121 Aitareya- 
Biaiimana, vii, 17, (t, 7. 

3 Aitareya-Brahmana, vii, 18, 9 ; also V. I., U, 
284, 3I2> and 1,280.281. 

6 Probably UbiitaiSslitra of the Saiapatha- 
BiXhmana (xiii, $, 4, 22), king of K|SL 

7 Kgthaka-Samhiu, 1,2.13 ; 12,1. 

8 V. l.,II,247. 

9 RV.,x,90. 12. 
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of the same tvork clearly coiitemplatinp; the 
division of men into lour orders—firSlimaiia, 
Rajanya, Vaisya ami Siiilra. The iiyimi L, 
however, admittedly late, and its evidence 
cannot apply t<i the bulk of the treatise 
composed eailier.‘ On some of these and 
other grounds, Zimmer has very foicibly 
maintained the view that it was produced in 
a society that knew no caste-system,® and 
imiiited out that the Pimehavtmsa.Iirah- 
mauii' shows (lie Vedic Indians on the Indus 
without itat.all, the Veda being the product of 
Aryan tribes who after removing furilicr east 
from the Indus region and the Tuiijab deve 
loped the organization. According to this 
opinion, therefore, the oflice of purohita could 
have arisen some time after the setficinent 
of the Aryans on the Iniiian soil. This view 
of the development of caste has been gene¬ 
rally accepted, and may be regardeil as the 
recognized version. 

Some scholars, however, such as Hang,* 
Kern,' Ludwig," and more recently Olden- 

1 .M-iv Mailer, Siiiiskiii Lncnilure, 570 It. Muir, 
■Saiiskiii Tfsib, I, 7.15 ; Weber, IndiSLlie Siudirn, 
y. J II. i I'olcljiiioke, Ks-,.iyr,, I, 3(jy ; Ainuld, V'edic 
Metic, 107. 

2 ZiiiimeiV Ahindisf lies l.elieii, iSs, 303. 

3 l^lnlll,lvllns,t■Ulahnlall.l, wii, i. "See also 
Mull’s 8.inslfiiiTesl«, |,>V3 fl, sjiecially *58. iV.i, il, 
348, »4()). 

4 lliHlnn.-i und die Braliinanen (1871). 

5 Indisclie riieorien over de Slandeii-verdeelinc: 
(1871). 

Cf. for lliis aod the pieviuus ivorU, Muir's Sanskiil 
Texis, 3,454 ff. 

6 Die Nachrichlen dcs Big und AilwrvvVeda 


berg* and Geldncr® incline to the opposite 
opinion. If we base our conclu-sioii U|)uii 
the data supplied hy tlicse scbolan, the rise 
of purohitaship has 10 be put much earlier. 

Truf. Alacdoiiell ami Keith take the vix 
media, bolding that tlic caste system has 
progressively devclopeil, and, while 011 the 
one hand, it is not jiistifi.ible to .see in the 
RiS-Veda the full-fledgcrl caste-system of 
the Yajur I’i-i/a, .so on the other, it is not 
right to doubt that it was, at that time, 
already well on its way to general accept¬ 
ance. ‘ 

The creation of the office of pnroMta, 
theiclore, should lie between the chronolo¬ 
gical limits oi the tn-o extreme view.s. In 
any case, it dors not appear possible, at pre- 
.sciit to locate the ficiiod with greater preci 
.sion owing to the iiiiturc of the data from 
which the infeience has to hr drawn. This, 
however, is certain that the office came into 
being very eaily and lhat it was synchronous 
with the emergence ot tlie rigidity ol caste. 

(Th te conlimcd). 


iilicr I.eogiapliie, (icsthirlite uni Veifossung drs 
alien Iiidien, jO It.; rian-liiliun of the ItV., 3337- 
»43, &t. 

I Religion des Veda, 37) IT; cf. Zeilschiifi dei 
Deulsriirn MuigenlaudisJien Uescllschait, 51, 367 
(T. 

3 Vrdisrhc Siudien, 3, 146 11. 

3 I'ur ilie aiguinenis lliil carve oiu hum die 
tuiic of (Icldncr’s view, see V I., U, 350-35’, 


LIST OF AVAlLAHLli MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY OK ITS 

SHD-'IOPICS 


[Thh list WBi rtlerred to in the fimt article of this 
aeries. Modern Ktrkw, Sept, 191 C, p. 302 , first 
column. An explaiialion nf afihrcviatioiia will he 
Kiyen in a table at the end of this list. Some MSS. on 
rajanya and vajapeya have been mentioned here in 
view of their bearing on polity.] 

(I) Saravau, 

by Raja Kalyana Varma. It was in (he poiBessioo 
of the late Baja SatiKhandra ol Krubnanaear, 
Navedvip. 

A treatise on attiological influeace on wais, coro¬ 
nations and other Imman actions 

R. L. Mitra’a notices of Snaskrit Manuscripts 

49 V 4-4 


llicncehirth mentiimod as Mil-n’s Kotlcn) puhlithcil 
under ordcri of the Ooviriiiucnt of Bengal, Vol. I, 
MS. No, cccxxxvu, p. 101 . 

(3) RAJAOUAKMA-KAUSrUBHA, 
hy Ananta Deva. Place oi deposit (bencelorth 
abbreviated into “P. U.") an above. 

Aufireebt’e Catalogus Cntuloeormn, pt. I, p. 501 , 
ndde that it ia a part of the Samlikaastabtu 
written by request ol Raja Bahadur Chandra, by 
Ananla Deva, aon of Apndeva, K. 102 . 

Contents: 

Thejurisdicticn of kinea, their charaeteriatictaad 
delects; cbaractcristica ofqueens, tninisteis, royal 
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piiciU and aitrulof'cra, requirements of king!, ritrs 
to be pcrforined bj them; myal unction, dnliea to be 
observed foi sonic da>s nlUr curuuatiuii, &e,, &c. 
Ibid., Veil. I, MS .No. CCCXLVI, p. 196 . 

(3) Koiaciiakra. 

It wot in the possession of the late Raja Sir Radha 
Kfliiti: Dria Bahadur, Calcutta. 

(iriiuud plitns ol eight kinds of forts and their 
ilescriutioiiH This is apparently a Iragment of 
L ue III tilt Tanlras- 

Ibid, Vul II, MS. No. n;»,p.K. 

(l) Samakasara 

(uitfa rouiinentary) by Kamachnnilrn. Attached 
IS u commentary in prose by Sivadasa, son of Surya- 
ilusn Vati liy Yisalsdisha 

It bos several cuiumentiiries eiiuuieratcd in Aul- 
rcchl's Calalogus Catalogoraia, part I, p. 697 . 
Another name of the manuscript Is Svarodajra 
(/fiiif.l 

r I) Asiatic Society of Bengal, Caloittn. 

As rssey in verse on superiiatniiil means for 
success in warfare. Conteiils: Calculations to be 
ninde from the uaiiics of the belligerents ns to the 
potentialily of success (onumnticy.) The same 
li 0111 those of the day ol the week, the age of the 
iiiiion null of the nakihntrn when war is dcclnrcd. 
Cnlculaliun from initial letters of names, accents 
A'C. ol Vii. Vo. from tile pout urns of armies on the 
ilincreiitMflcs,cnlculatiuns fioin the directions of the 
wind (nustriimnncy). I’erulinr stellnr conjuiic- 
tioiis Tunes impniper for wnr. The siinke diagrani 
lor rnlculaliiig snccess in wnr. Calcnlatioiis from 
thehicath Considerations iihout the left niid right 
siilcs ( onnexion wiih women Success of einlhissy 
by the nntnre of the hriatli. Success by putting 
on |i.u(iculur drugs. Vanons diagiains for .asiMiiilts, 
iihKh.iilr, h:c Reduction of foi ts, &c (Ornilfaoiunn 
ry) Place of deposit—.Asiatic Society, taicnttn. 
Miltii’s A'olices, Vol. II, MS No. 799 , p 304 . 

(s) ‘,Vm amkiiii t HR A.s\ tuhnns i’R.t\ot, t’ 
i/jiif, Wi| II. MS. No K)l,p. sue. 

(fl) 'VlJtPSVA I•AI 1 |>HAII 
bv Vogiiika Dsv.a. 

IbjJ, Vol. II. MS. No nil'', p 311 . 

( 7 ) NAKAftllJIttLlltRtl, 

by Nariipali. In the possession ol Brahmavrata 
Sainadhvaii, Uhntri-giainu, Iididilhiiniiiiia. 

Means both su|iciaiiiuial and physical for seenriug 
suceiks 111 uiiihirc 

llmi, Vol III,’Ms No lo;U, p 

(8l KAl.tUllUMltNl UK tVk|PW>HU.SIItNl). 

Sec Auficchl, Pt. 1, oJI 111 R.iiiinnaiiflaTirtlm. 

Ill the pobseasion of kalidabb \idyu\agisa, Snnti- 
pnia. 

.t treatise on pohtv. Contents: File nscs of kings, 
the inipuriauce of tiovernuients ; puinshiuent; tile 
aliiihutrs piiiper for uiiiusters; Do. of clerks; Bo. uf 
priests; Do. of Brahniamis, Do ol Lings; Do. of am¬ 
bassadors ; royal robes; rules of warfare, treaties, &c. 
imlitary expeditions; diurnal duties of kings ; rules 
ol CSovciniucnt; punishment ol priests who fail 
to perform their duties; Inaiignratlon of kings. 

Aid.. Vol III, MS. No, 1307 , p. 176 . 

(9I Rajavaha-kavstduha. 

The author's name is waating. Compiled under 
the patronage and orders of King Kajavaha. 

In the possessios of llarischa^ra, Benares. 


A treatise on polity. A Raja-Kamiubba is noticed 
in Bubler, 111 C, 381, where, too, the author's oauie is 
not ^ven. 

A Teingu Kajavabaaavijajta hy Adityasuryya Knvi 
is described in Taylor’s Cntalogne, II, p. 708. 

Mitru’s Notices, Vol. Ill, MS. No. 1232, p. 189. 

(lOJ PaNCHAKALPA-TIKA MULASAMIllTA. 

P. D. Calcutta, Government of India. 

A treatise on political duties as also on moral and 
other dntKS. Compiled in Kashmir dnring the rcigu 
and under the auspices of Kanavira Simho. 

Jbid. Vol. IV, MS. No. 1700, p. 272. 

(II) Masasollasa, 

by Bhulokamolld Soiuesvaia of the Cbahikj a 
Dynasty. 

In the possession of Pandit Nityananda Mista m 
Zilla School, Bbagalpnr. 

This 18 a dillereiit lecciislon of the work noticed 
under No. 1315 (roL III, p. 183 ). It is deficient lu 
the chapters on aichitceture and conforms inoit 
closely to the mam oliject, (hat ol supplying n inis 
cellancous colleetion ol lulrs and instructious n. 
garding duties of kings, selection of olhcers, churuc 
teristicb ol didereutordeis, ehisses and piofession , 
duties (mostly Siniiti rules), piohibibons, food, diess, 
ornauiciit, nuns, games, luihcs, and a vnnety of 
Ollier topics icgarding which king should have u 
general knimlcdge. Mura’s A'utiees, vol. VI. MS. No. 
33 U 3 , p. 365 

(IS) RAJANlII-.MAVUKIlt, 

by Nilakantlui liliatta, son of Ramanuthn Diiino- 
ilara Nrisimha, and ginudsuii ol Bhattn Sankara 

1*. I). Bettiyu, Maharaja Riyendrakisuia Sinihn 
Bahadur. 

Oil kings and llieir diilics. Contents: The word Raja 
npphcdble to all Kshnltriyas; coronation, lu 
varieties und rituiils, the seven accessories of kiaas 
I ministers &c.), the nttributes of kings, duty 
of keeping subjects in huppiness, merits and de¬ 
ments III luinisteis, royal benefarliuus ; royal table, 
■ujuBtic excuisions, hiintiug, d.uly duties ; mics re¬ 
garding iieguiialioiis wnr 4 te. , pnners, their duties, 
good, bud iind iiidifieient ministers, 8 :c., priests. 
Courtiers, it,-.; r o y a I tieusnry, kingdom ilcfined, 
metropolis, fortiesses, lewards and honours, army, 
elephants, horses, dispules of kings, embassms, uuiens, 
(ucnuipuients, imnnenl conduct or casus bdii, 
wiirlare, siu of running away from the battlcfaeld, 
rm.uui<igeitieiii i.l heioes ; chess-play. 

Mitia's .Wins, vol vii, MS No 3378 , p. 48 

(13) lUjVNlli, 
anonymous 

P. D, Culcutln, Raja KujeiidranarByana Deva 
Bahadur. 

A tieatise on Government and the duties of kings 
Complied piiiiciimliy from the ‘Mahabharata* and 
‘Kamandakiya Niti.' 

Mitra’s A'otices, vol VII, MS. No. 2478, p. 229. 

(14) VlKACHINTAHANI alias DHANDRVKDA- 

S.\110RAHA, 

by Sarwadhara. The colophon is so worded 
that the Mt name appears to be the name of a 
comprehensive work of which areheiy forms a 
part, bnt the introductory lines leave no room lor 
(tonbt that the work is complete as it is, and that 
the two names are aliases. 

P. D. Ajimgaiy, Ramcbandra Pandit. 
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A treatine on archer; anil warhre. Contents: 
Praise of aiebcrs ; style of holding the bow, rules for 
presenting; the bows, measure of bows j bow-strinj;s, 
arrows, arrow-heads, tempertnK and shar|>cninK 
arrow-heads, iron-shalts, tubes or guns, eight kinds 
of sttitade, fire kinds of bows, three kinds of aiin- 
iiii;, five kinds ol advance, four kinds of target, rules 
fur gymnastic exeinscs, rules fur piercing taigets, 
ipiick aiming, shouting from great distances, rules 
ol trajectory; missing, computation of direct 
velocity, quadi angular motion, breaking uf 
arrows, Inssu, cutting of wuud with ariow, shoot¬ 
ing at globular objects, shooting nt objects in mo¬ 
tion, sh> oting at objects from tlicir suuiid (wilj^nut 
seeing them), repelling ol the missiles of opponents, 
rules of warfare, division of armies into brigntles, 
&c, marshalling of troops. Mitra's iVoticcs, vol. I\, 
MS. Nu. 30 K 4 , p ICO. 

(t5) K.\;a-dii.\kh t-KAusrriiiiA, 

by Mahadcro. Contents : kings, their characteris¬ 
tics and defects, characteristics uf queens, ministers, 
royal priests and astrologers; rei|uirriiictits nt 
kings rites to lie pCifornici by them ; toynl nnetion ; 
duties to lie observed lor some days after eoroiintinn. 

“A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in tlie Library of Ills 
Highness tlie Maharaja of llikancr," by K L- Mitru, 
p. 41 ' 4 . 

(ifi) Ka)V VimiSHFK \-]'Ali[ITI V'll, 
bv Yisvesrara alias Gaga Ifhattn, Son of 
Hiiiakara of the family nt Bhattanarayniin. 

This codex is a part of the "Uinaknradyota,''MS. 
No. b^!>, p ;|H(S nt the I ntologuc. Contents : di¬ 
rections for the {lerformauce uf the coronation rcre- 
nionv. 

Ibid, p. 44,1 

(ir) AINDKIM IIIASVNlt I’RATOGA, 
by Kamalakara lihatln, son of Ramakrishna, 
Contents : it deals infer aba with the icremonies 
connected with the rite of coronation. 

/bid,, p. 3 .'iH. 

<1® Kamanii\kiv\-niiis\sirv*i or Kaman- 

TAKA-NIT 1 .SAS' 1 KA, 
with fragments of a commentary 


“A work in verse on nifi nr stafivrnit. The 
present MS diflers considerably lioiii the piintcd 
editions (M.idras, 1 S 60 and Bibliothiva Indicn, 
Calcutta iSkOHl), iiiasiniu-h as it consuls of 
twenty-one ronsecutively numbered cantos, which 
aie pieccdcd hr an iiitiodiictory work in three 
sections, fin:., &c.'’ 

“C. licndnll’a C.ltalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in tbc 
British Museum," l!H)b>, p 7 ( 1 . MS. No. 161 . 

(i(l) Kai.wiiih.vnvi 'HI >1, 

by Tiivikramn Bhait.-i wilh Singhalese laterpie 
tatiiin. 

A manual of crreinonml and religions procedare on 
domestic and public oei.isioii'. Tlie woik appears 
to be fairly well-known in Iinli,i and uvid to be 
regarded os ii Hindu iiiiinunl iiil.ipled .mil to 
some extent proluiblv iiiliipted by the Itiiddhistn, 
specially by the nstr'diigers of Ccvlon. In this 
ciiniiexion eompare I he "Niira-patain-samgralia'' 
described below (MS. No. 203 ) and the general 
observations nt the cud of the dcseiiplion. The 
subscqnent chiipters i elate to very varied topics 
of daily and ericini"i.iil usage, such ns niariiage, 
entering on lands, ploughing, sowing, bnyiiig niul 
selling, new rlnthing, ofleTings to the pietas, 
eorun^ion ol kings, use of eleplinnfs 

A work uf siiiiitnr title iiiid authorship occurs 
several times in Oppert s "Lists of MSS. in the 
Southern rresidciicv" nnd allot her in BurncU’s Tan 
joie Catalogue, p TS, See. G, relates to the distiiietly 
Hindu ceremony ol ‘T'pnnayann'' (adapted as it 
would seem liy Buddhists) bringing a boy to his 
tciicher and the cnminenreinent uf the stndy uf the 
Vedns and nil sciences. The eomiiientator is a 
Buddhisl. He explains (he espressiuii ‘'Vcdnrniii 
liha” hv “Vedasustra-patangenmehi'’ on ixjiirs 
sion which would not neressniily tonrry to -i 
Buddhist reader the ‘‘Veiins’’ pru|irily so-call¬ 
ed but would cover seiences like Aynrred,i. Dbanur 
veda." 

"C. Brndnll's Catalogue ol Sauskril MSS in the 
British Museum,’' 1003 , p. 77 , MS. No. 303 . 

ITobc ConUmicd ) 


KRISHNAKANTA'S WILL 

Bv Bankim Chandra Ciiattekjee. 

(Ail rigbis TtscTYcd ) 


CHAPTER XlII. 

O N'liis return Madliabinath gave his 
daughter the happy news that 
Gobmdalal had b^n released. He 
told her that he had asked him particularly 
to come over to his lodfpngs ^mediately 
after he was let off, but he never saw him, 
and was gone no one knew whither. How¬ 
ever, Bhramar, in her father’s absence, 
shed many grateful tears, thinking how 
God had heara her prayer to spare the life 
of her husband. 


Gobindalal, however, did not leave 
Jessore. After his acquittal he was sorely 
in need of money, and he went to Prosati- 
pur for the purjiose of selling the furniture 
of his house. But he was painfully sur¬ 
prised at what he saw. Of his goods there 
was not a single piece of furniture left, and 
his very house was a dismantled house, 
without doors or windows. For a small 
sum of money he sold the materials of 
the building to a man, and went down 
to Calcutta. 

Here he began to live in a very humble 
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style, keeping his whereabouts as 
best as he could from the knowledge 
of any of his trieiids or relations. His days 
thus passed until at the end of a twelve- 
month from the time of his leaving 
I’rnsadpur his funds were exhausted, and 
heuas in distress. Then alter six years 
he tlnuiglit he would write a letter to his 
wife. 

He took the writing materials and sat 
down to write. And he could scarcely 
keep tlie tears out of his eyes as he was 
about to put pen to paper. Was his wife 
alive ? H she was not, what was the good 
of writing? But he must know the tact. 
If his letter was not acknowledged he 
might be sure oi the worst. 

For cl lung while he thought how to 
wonl his letter. At length he began thus:— 

“Bliramar, 

“After six years this had man is writing 
to yon. Read through the letter, or y'uu 
may tear it up without reading, just 
ns yon like, if you do not care to know 
the contents. 

“You will have heard all. It was as 
luck would have it; but 1 tear you will 
think that I say it not as I feel, but 
only because, being in distress, 1 need 
your help very much. 

“1 do feci it and have felt it often, 
though really I am in great distress. 1 
am penniless. I earnestly ask you to send 
me some niwiey. If you refuse, 1 have no 
alfrniative left but to lieg my bread from 
dour to door; but 1 h.id iiiueh rather 
die of litinger than stoop to that. 

“I have no one to go to. llad mother 
been alive (1 am sure you have heard of 
her death) 1 would liave gone to Benares 
to her. But Fate is resolved to make me 
unlmi>py. 

“1 am sufTeriiighiingei. 1 flunk 1 w’ill go 
to Haridrngrain. You veill ask how I 
can show my l.aec there—I who am a 
disgrace to the name ot Roy, I vvdio com¬ 
mitted murder. But what wire 1 now for 
what people will say ? Do you, however, 
not think worse of me than you can help. 
Pur the pang of hunger 1 ask you to send 
me some money. Will you comply with 
my request ? Will you for pity's sake ? 

“Gohindalal.” 

Ouhindalal posted the letter, wonder¬ 
ing what the answer would lie. 

The letter duly reiielicd Bliramar, who 
knew the liaiid at a glance. She oiirncd 
it with a tiviufiling hand, and went and 


shut herself up in her roo.n. When she 
was alone she read it through, not once 
or twice or thrice, bit many times 
over, the tears stre.-nning d.iwa tier face, 
and she wiping them away as often as tlicy 
tlire.'iteiicd to fall ofi and blot the letter. 

Bliramar did not o[icn the door again 
tliat day. When her sister-in-law called 
her to come to supper she told her she 
was feverish ; and she was lielicved, as her 
health had, lor a long time, become very 
bad. 

She had passed a sleepless night. When 
she got out of bed the next morning she 
actually ielt feverish; but slie seemed calm 
and resigned. Slie ha>l decided what 
reply' she would send, and she now began 
at once without thinking 

“1 am ill receipt of your letler. 

“The projK-rty, which is legally yours, 
1 heave long made over to you. Although 
you tore up the deed of eonveyanec (you 
reiiieinber you tlid) there is a copy ot it at 
the Registrai’s office. 

“1 wi.sli you would come home. 

“Ill your absence I have saved a large 
sum ol money’. It is yours. 

“Out ol this money I shall, ii yon 
will let me, take a small stun. 1 ask no 
more than eight thousand rupees. This 
1 want lor my own niitinteiiniiee 

“I will go to iny father's. Kindly let 
me know when you arc coming home 
so that liefore I le.ive I niriy arrange things 
against yinir coming. 

"I think it is licttcr we should never 
meet again, and I am sure you wish it too. 

“I shall look to hear from you again by 
an early post. 

Ilhramar.'' 

In due coarse Ooliiiidalnl reeeived his 
wile’s letter. He was struck by the 
singularly cold manner in which it was 
wordetl. He wrote liack to say that with 
respect to going home lie had changed 
his mind, but that he would feel very 
thankful if she would kindly send him a 
monthly assistance. 

In reply to his letter his wife wrote 
again to say that she would send him 
monthly five hundred rupees, which she 
thought would be sufficient to make him 
coiiifortahle. She would have wished to 
send more had slie not feared that 
the money might be squandered. 
Furtlierinurc she said that she had not 
many days left, and th.il she saw no 
te.'isoii wily, heeanse lie would nut live 
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with his wife, lie should live itwH 3 ’ from his 
native village and his home. 

Gobindalal, however, eould nut make 
up his mind to go home; and he coutiiiiicd 
to live in Calcutta. 

ciiArrEk XIV. 

It happened that Ithramar fell so ill 
again that she became coiiiiiied to her bed. 
On lienriiig of it her sister, Jaiiiini, came 
to Ilaridragrani to nuisc her. the 
doctor, under who.se treatment she had 
lieeii plaeed, was not without his fears 
about her. Her disease was rapidly on 
the increase, c.iting into her vitals, until 
her strength completely failed. Then 
it seeinrd that death was not distant. 
Madhahiiintli was now coiistaiitlj’ by 
his daughter’s bedside, feeding her, and 
aibiiiiiistrriiig medicine, with his own 
hands. 

A month flew hy. She was worse and 
W'orse. The doctor eould well sec what 
the eiiil would be, and ventured one day 
to i>ronoi]nec that her case was hopeless. 

“Dear sister,” said Uhramar to Jamini, 
“I shall never get wellagain. Itisno useiiiy 
taking medicine any longer, for I feel that 
the etdd hand of death is upon me. 1 love 
a moon-light night. If 1 die next month 
I wish it could be on the night of the full 
moon. 1 shall wait the day, sister. Some¬ 
thing in me tells me that 1 shall not 
outlive it.” 

Jamini wept. 

They urged her no more to take medi¬ 
cine, for they felt it was no use. How¬ 
ever, as time went on she was found more 
and more cheerful till she again seemed 
ns jolly and jocose as in the happy old 
days. In vain did Jamini entertain a 
hope that she might yet recover when for 
the first time tor many days she found 
her sister in such good ^irits. She little 
thought that her cheerfulness was only 
like the flash of a lamp about to go out. 

Her end drew nearer and nearer; yet 
she was calm and wore a smile on her face. 
At length arrived that last terrible day 
and she knew it by Jamini's silent weeping 
and an exchange of significant looks 
among those about, who had called to 
see her. There was an awful silence in 
the house. “1 feel very uneasy; 1 fear 
to-day is the last day of my life,” she 
said when she was alone with her sister. 

Jamini hurst into loud softs. 

“Do n<it weep," she said, “oh, do not, 


dear sister, until I um gone. I h.tre only 
a few hours left. I vvisli to talk to you 
while I can.” 

She w’iiMxl away Ikt tears and nestled 
closer to her, trying to look more easy as 
she smoothed hack a lew stray locks that 
fell owr the jiale brow. 

“I wish to be alone with yon for n 
while, sister," said liliraiii.tr. “I wish tor 
some thing.” 

Evening drew on, and then it ran into 
night. 

“lo it a nioon-liglit night?” asked 
Bhramar. 

Jamini stcppcil up to an open window 
and said it was. 

“Open the window nearest me, to]) and 
hottoiii, and let me look upon the moon¬ 
light,” she saifl. “I love it very nnieli.” 

Jamini did ;is she was asked, and let 
in a flood of moon-light, that lit up a 
]>nrtiou of the siek-roiun. 

“Dear sister," she said again, “will you 
open that window there and see if there 
are .any flowers growing in the garden 
below ?" 

Sevxii years before in summer-time 
(lobiiidal'd used occasionally at day-break 
to stand at the window indicated to 
enjoy the freshncs.s of the dawn and tlic 
sweet perfume of flowers wafted from the 
g.'irdcii below. That winflow had iiei^cr 
been opened since, and her sister had now 
some difficulty in throwing it open lor 
its having for long been allowed to 
remain closed. 

Jamini looked attentively. “I sec noth¬ 
ing,” said she, “except a few withered 
trees and a rank growth of weeds and 
other useless plants.” 

“Seven years before there was a garden 
there,” said Bhramar, sighing. “For 
want of care the trees have withered 
and died out.” 

A silence fell between them. After a 
while she said again, “1 love flowers. 
Will you order a majd to get me some ?” 

The order was quickly given to a ser¬ 
vant woman, and in a little time she 
brought in a quantity of roses and other 
sweet-smelling flowers. 

“Strew tliese on my bed,” she said, “as 
on the night following my bridal." 

Jamini did it with an affectionate care. 

“That will do,” she said. "But—oh, 
how I wish—.’’She slopjied ;and a big tear 
slowly coursed down her check. 

“Wh,^t else you wish done, dear '' OIi, 
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tell me. 1 c.'innot bejr to see yon weep,” 
said Jamini. 

“—How I wish ‘he’ had come. When 
he left me i prouiily told him he would 
repent and seek me again some day. Oh. 
if I einild hut see him at my death—if I 
Then-tlieii 1 shall have forgotten all my 
sufleriiigs through seven long years.” 

‘•fJo comforted, love,” said Jamini. “You 
Wilt vec him very soon. Rest assured you 
will.” 

“Ah, never. It is God’s will that 1 
should he denied even this momentary 
happiness, for 1 am on the very threshold 
of the next world.” 

“liear sister, 1 did not think it proper to 
trll you without preparing you for the 
news lest the excitement should have 
aiiv very bad cflect on you. He is come. 
Gohindalal is here. Father wrote to tell 
him of yrnir illness. He arrived only about 
tvs o hours ago.” 

She made a feeble effort to rise, hut 
Jamini prevented her. Tears flowed fast 
from her eyes. “Oh, bring him here,” she 
said ns soon as her emotion allowed her to 
speak. “Go quick-leave me alone. There 
is no time to be lost.” 

Jamini rose and left the room. In a 
little time with a soft faltering step 
Gohindalal after many years entered his 
own chamber. 

There was deatb-like stillness in the 
room where in one corner a lamp burned 
If‘W. 

hadly and softly he approached her and 
sat down by her side on the bed. Both 
remained mute for a while as they gazed 
at each other with eyes which overflowed 
with tears. 

“Come nearer to me," she said when 
she had the control of her voice. 

He crept closet to her and took her 
wasted hand in his. “Oh, can you forgive 
me, Bhramar 1” he said, speaking hys¬ 
terically. 

“1 niave forgiven all—all before you 
could ask. May God forgive you.” 

There was a pause. 

“Kissme,” sne said again; “one last 
kiss to say that you love me yet.” 

He bent over her, be gently pushed the 
hair from her brow and kissed W, the 
tears gushing from his eyes. “Oh, 1 was 
mad when 1 left you,” he smd in the 
greatest anguish of bis heart. 

“I am happy." And her features lit 
up in the htighlness of a smile. “Lay 


your hand in a farewell blessing on my 
head,” she said again, “and—and ^enk 
the wish that I may be happy—hereafter.” 
'Ihen before he knew it, and while her 
hand was hell in his, death stole impercep¬ 
tibly upon her, and she passed out of 
life as quietly and peacefully as a chikl 
falls asleep on its mother’s breast. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Ehramar’s eyes were for ever closed 
upon this world. Gobindalal’s mind was 
tom with grief. Poignant as his sorrow 
was he bore it calmly—a hurricane within, 
a deep tranquillity outside. With the help 
of his relations, to perform the last rites, 
he carried the remains of his wife to the 
place of cremation. And by the time all 
was over it was near day-bretdc when 
with the rest he entered the water to 
bathe. 

On his return home be sought his cham¬ 
ber where a ghastly vacancy stared him 
in the face on every side. He avoided com- 
]Kiny, and kept indoors to brood over his 
sorrow in solitude. 

The day drew to a close, and night 
came on. He sat on where he was, 
reflecting upon the past and the present 
till after many weary waking hours 
sleep stole over his senses, and he forgot 
his sorrow and slept. 

It was soon morning. The sun rose 
again, nnd the birds chirped among the 
trees; and he awoke to find the dull mono¬ 
tonous sky of daily life, and slie gone for 
ever. 

Gohindalal had loved two persons— 
Bhramar and Rohini. His love for the 
former lay in his heart, and she was his 
true and devoted wife. The latter he loved 
for her looks. His love for her lay in 
his eyev, and therefore it was bound to 
be shortlived. His senses had been caught 
by her beauty, although his heart was 
elsewhere. When he left his wife he knew 
that he was doing her a great wrong, 
but he was so mad after Rohini that he 
was determined to have her at any cost. 
The moment he was disenchanted his 
eyes opened. Then he was filled with 
remorse. Ihen he fully realised the 
difierence between these two kinds of 
love. The one pure and unselfish, the 
other impure anil selfish. The one loye, 
the other desire. The one heaven, and 
the other hell. His behaviour to his wife 
broke her heart' and finally laid her on a 
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lied of sickness which she never left again. 
When she died he felt that he had inuraere<l 
her with his own hands just as he had mur¬ 
dered Rohini, and great was the agony 
of the Ftihiorse he experienced. Away from 
his wife he had never for a moment been 
able to forget her. She had filled his heart 
as completely when he had been touring, 
as when he had been leading u voluptuous 
life atProsadpur. She was within ever 
and always, and Kohini—without. 

The sun was high in the sky, getfing 
gradually brighter and stronger. Gobind.'i- 
lal went downstairs and strolled out more 
mechanically than otherwise to where 
was once alieautiful little garden over¬ 
looked by one of his chamber windows. 
It had Ijeen enclascd by a hedge ; but the 
fence was nearly all gone, and not a trace 
could be seen of the once lovely garden 
his Own hands had reared. 

Out of there he went straight to his 
favourite garden on the embankment of 
the Baruni tank. Almost ever since 
he left home it had been quite for¬ 
gotten, so that it was everywhere over¬ 
grown with weeds, nettles, thorn-bushes 
and other useless plants. Most of the 
marble figures stood without heads or 
limlis, and one or two actually lay 
prostrate upon the ground. But Gobindti- 
lal was quite indifferent about all this. 
The one thought that completely occupied 
his mind was the thought of his ^ad 
wife whom, his conscience told him, he 
had killed by his cruel and reckless be¬ 
haviour. 

There were now many bathers in the 
tank; and a few voung lads were noisily 
gay as they made an attempt at swim¬ 
ming;, dashing and spattering water. 
Gobinclalal, however, took no notice of 
anything. He went and sat down at the 
foot of a broken marble figure near by and 
was soon lost in his own thoughts. 

There he remained till it was noon. He 
felt not the scorching sun overhead, so 
swallowed up was he in the thought of his 
wife whom he had lost. Suddenly arose 
the tliought of Kohini in liis mind, and he 
shuddered at the recollection of the horrid 
deed te had done. Then his thoughts 
were divided between Bhramarand Rohini. 
At one time he thought of Rohini, at 
another he thought of Bhramar. This con¬ 
tinued fora long while till he fancied he saw 
his wife’s vision before him. It faded away, 
and m its place there rose up the beautiful 


apparition of Rohini. He mused and 
mused away till in every tree near about 
he imagined he saw a likeness of Bhramar 
—of Kohini. If there was a rustling of the 
leaves he thought it was Kohini speaking 
in a whisper. If the binls warbled among 
the trees he fancied she was singing. The 
loud talk of the bathers in the tank some¬ 
times sounded in his ear like the voice of 
Bhramar, at others like the voice of 
Kohini. If anything stined among the 
bushes near it seeing as if Kohini flitted 
j).ast him. The noise nl the wind murmuring 
among the leaves appeared to him like the 
sobs and sighs of Bhramar. In fact he was 
so deeply under the spell of his own ima¬ 
gination that he foncied he heard them in 
every sound and saw them in everything 
around. 

The hours passed on to afternoon, but 
Gobindalal was there still at the foot of 
the statue, and ns motionless as the statue 
itself. Then the afternoon lengthened 
towards evening, and the evening towards 
night, but he knew noUiing of the hour. 
Since morning he had not tasted a morsel 
of fond. His relations, having sought him 
in v.ain, concluded he had left for Calcutta. 

Darkness now fell upon the quiet village 
and enveloped the garden and the tank. 
The stars shone out one by one in the 
black azure of the sky ; everything was 
still. But Gobindalal saw notliiiig. He 
was in the midst of tl waking nightmare 
in which only Bhramar and Kohini pre¬ 
vailed. 

Suddenly in the midst of his deep 
meditation Gobindalal’s heated and fever¬ 
ed brain conjured tip before him a vivid 
figure of Rohini. He thought he heard her 
say aloud ; 

HERE-! 

Gobindalal did not remember that Kohini 
was no more. He unconsciously asked the 
fancied vision—“Here, what, Kohini ?" 

A rc he heard Kohiui’s voice say again : 

IN THIS TANK! 

Gobindalal asked again, “Here, in this 
tank, what ?” 

Again Kohini's voice sounded : 

I DROWNED MYSELF! 

An inward voice, bom of his own un¬ 
steady head, seemed to say, “Shall Idrown 
myseU ?’’ 

The answer from within came, “Yes; 
atone—die. Bhramar is looking out for us. 
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V. 

Nipi>iin-T(). 

I IilIiI an :iiiii'-iit sword id Japan in my 
liiiiids, 111 (1cc]>L-st wonder. 

As 1 liiokid aliiii)' the keen blade, I knew 
iii\ self on a dizzy mountain rid^e of 
liure snow, under the dazzling bine 
of heaveu. 

I'.ir down in the misty valleys on either 
side 1 heard a sound as of hammers 
liealing swiftly and ii resistibly, and 
sullen cries as of evil spirits daunted 
and in retreat. 

VI. 

TfiK Ouj Eakkow. 

I Siiw men building a funeral mound in a 
deep forest above a wide plain that 
ran to the sen. 

I hey were laying turf around- *ough-hcwn 
stones from the river-bed, and the 
wails of the grave inclined inwards 
to a grey slab that scaled the tomh. 

An overseer in blaek and yellow robes, with 
a black Shinto hat, was standing 
apart, watching them with stern, 
nnnioving tcnturcs,—a strangely 
Assyrian figure. 

But there was no sound, neither of laugh¬ 
ter nor of talk, no grating of tool 
on stone, for this was three hundred 
\cnis ago. 

riiev little knew that they were raising 
this uioniid to be a icsting-placc in 
the dun future tor a stranger who 
slnmld remember their toil and give 
a glad thought to their memory, as 
he kiy among the osmunda and the 
brake fern and the mould of centu¬ 
ries, listening with indescribable joy 
to the ceaseless grinding of the semi* 
and the miisie of the wind in the top¬ 
most boughs of the pines. 

VII. 

One Life. 

All the work of his hands was an offering 
to Them that are nnscen. 

As the rain pierces the valley haze, as the 
stream winds among the mossy 
rocks, as swallows weave theirflight, 
as red leaves fiill to the frozen road, 
—such was the living beauty of his 
toil. 

* Cicala. 


As the harvest moon above the autumn 
hills, as the welling forth of cool 
waters, as the wind upon a high 
bridge, or the laughter of children,— 
such was the large joy of his soul. 

As tender words that linger in the memory, 
as the footprints ot little birds by Hu- 
margin ot the waves, as the echo 
of a deep, old monastery bell, and as 
the scent of lovers’ primroses,—such 
was the delight he left the world. 

And They, who need the death of no man, 
smiled upon the sacrifice. 

VIII. 

The Younc; Suedibrs. 

The moat round our old castle is full of 
soft green grass. 

Long since the water wandered away to 
the sea beyond those shimmering 
dunes. 

Morning and evening ring the bngles over 
the happy eity. 

In the dawn light they march out, our 
sturdy, sunburnt lads, to their hard 
play on strand and mountain/-and 
highway. 

Towards night they come steadily tramp¬ 
ing home, hot and weary, to their 
rest in ttecool, wide levels of the 
old castle grounds. 

And they sec again the visions of their 
fighting forefathers,—dream of battle 
that shall glorify their land. 

IX. 

Two Spirits. 

In a classroom of first year students there 
lie on a desk a notebook, a text of 
old Chinese classics, and a copy of 
The Death ot Tintagilcs.^ 

As 1 turn over the leaves of this last 1 find 
one passage underlined with red 
pencil,—these few words : 

“A bird that flew, a leaf that trembled, a 
rose that opened,—these were events 
to me.” 

And I feel suddenly glad at the drawing 
together of these two spirits, the 
poet of Flanders and the student of 
Japan. 

X. 

The Temper Fawns. 

The dappled fawns are not afraid of the 
laughing maidens who draw up 
their flowery robes and wade 
through the pools on the beach. 
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Untroubled they watch the gambols of the 
clamouring boys who race along the 
sandy levels, bow in hand. 

They move among the swarthy henchmen 
who stand gazing across the low 
tide to yon mr mountains half lost 
in morning mist. 

And they come to the call of that lordly 
leader of men who is passing with 
slow and solemn gait iKiicath those 
huge trees, that towering tor/i *,oi 
mystery set up for them to enter 
who sail on the rising waves unto 
this holy island. 

XI. 

Reverie. 

My dear friend, roused by a strange sound, 
stood up and listened. It was sweet, 
and so iaint that it could scarcely 
be heard. 

Soon the ringing of a little bell became 
clearer, and two young priests, 
barefooted and in black gowns, 
came along the highway'. 

Naniu Amida Butsu ! Nania Amida Butsu ! 

He felt asnddcn happiness, and release 
from all his bu^ens. 

The white face of the venerable mountain 
Iwozen appeared before him, and a 
procession of old cherry trees. 

A mighty power was dissolving the world 
into bcanty. 

The clear stream of the Asano sang at his 
feet. 

lie wandered as a wind alonjg the bank, 
gazing at the dusty city with no 
thought, no trouble in his soul. 

Then when he had climbed a hill, a won¬ 
drous view cleared all the raid-space 
between him and the great ocean. 

He stood there dreaming, until there came 
tsto horsemen and swept away all 
his memories. 

How happy 1 should be, he thought, if 1 
could find a world older than love or 

tears. 

• 

XII. 

The Old Garden. 

Wine>Ted is the cool shade of the old 
garden; centuries ago these gnarled 
and writhing trees were born. 

Suddenly the lowly clnstcring azaleas have 
burst into snowy bloom. 


Between tlie stepping-stones the fresh moss 
lies in thousands of green dots, each 
the promise of a world of delight. 

In the evening stillness only the voice of 
the stieani is heard, ns it moves 
like a burnished dragon through 
the far-borne rocks. 

Spiders arc spinning their tiiry bridges 
across the quivering pools. 

But in a comer where the first shadow of 
night has fallen lie tlie first thoughts 
of sorrow,—flowers of the scarlet 
camellia, like temple chalices shat¬ 
tered and strevm afield after a cost¬ 
ly sacrihee. 

XIII. 

CONEKSSIOXS 

My Japanese comrades tohl me the things 
they like best. They are these. 

A twilight mountain when the birds and 
the dew take their places tor the 
night. 

The man who shows unconscionsly that he 
has the samt interests as myself. 

The sunlight which comes into the room 
through a.fancasticnlly shaped 
window, after a long, dark or 
melancholy day. 

To tell an interesting story to some little 
girls seven or eight years old. 

To read a book in a room of a house which 
is situ.sted on a chiT. 

Children and old men, because they have 
innocent souls. 

A starry night, for my elder sister (lassed 
away on such a night, and it 
reminds me of her. 

To hear a hallad whieli a horseman is sing¬ 
ing in a golden foivst on an autninn 
evening. 

XIV. 

The Last Class. 

For three years we toiled together, 

discovering springs of laughter and 
tears along our hard road. 

In the fierce storms of winter they came 
from their cold lodging and poured 
forth their pity for suffering souls. 

The summer sun filled them with hope as 
they lay on the cool sward beneath 
the blossoming trees. 

Stern were they in their self-control, 

sparing in their praise and blame. 

In the house of memory lay their riches; 
no glamour of the future maned 
their innocence. 


Entrance to tbe prccincti of n ebiine 
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Ami lor the easing' of nien's lives they go 
forth into the world. 

XV. 

The Goldeinciibs. 

Vc Ciiffle from .afar, little golJen-witiged 
pair, and bring great honour into 
our winter-saddened garden. 

Sudden was your coming ns the April 

sunlight, wondrous your knowledge 
of the way. 

Plashing in the pools, curving through the 
pinehoughs, ilaneiiig on the margin 
of the last snow,—what joy yc flash 
around ! 


Far have ye travelled, from the southern 
palm islands. 

Far have ye to go, to the misty strands of 
the lonely north. 

Rest here awhile, and free our thoughts 
from their prison. 

This moment, in this our garden, keen is 
the lelight of our meeting. 

For we, too, Live travelled a long road, 
and still have far to go. 

Sotfar have we come that we remember 
not the starting. 

Into the dark we pass on, and the road 
hath no ending that we know. 

But happy were we could wc lighten our 
rest with such revels as yours. 


COURIUSY—“MANNERS MAKYI’Il MAN" 


yORTll makes the man, and the 
YY want of it the fellow” is, of 
course, a trite saying; hut how 
often do wc forget its purport and mean- 
ing conducting ourselves in our everyday 
ilealiiigs with our neighbours and our ac¬ 
quaintances and even with strangers! What 
IS this "Worth” of Pope’s worth without 
good-bn-eding and minus polite manners ? 
In the conrse of his Convocation speech 
deliiered at the Town Hnll on the 
(iih January, 1917, His Excellency Lord 
Clicliiisford in his capacity as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University addressing the 
graduates said: 


.l or you the task IS a harder one. Yonruniver- 
sity niliU young and Ihnugli you hare had diatin- 
Ruuh«d.i/nmmin the past and you have them in the 
present, yonr tradition is yet not one of centuries. 
On your shonlders then lies Uie responsibUity of 
moiililing the tradition which is to be handed on It 
was not lor nothin* that tlie great educational stktes- 
man, William of Wykeham, *ave as the motto of his 

sgol'Manner. 

Makyth Man.' ’Manners' not in the anperficial sense 
•>l to-day, hut in the older sterner sense of the Latin 
mures, character. He did not leave to his snccessors 
to evolve tlie note which his schnol should strike. He 
stiuck it once and fur all time, and sabscqnent senera- 
tious have bowed before liis prescience, and mwvelled 
at his inaipht into the heart of all education. And 
you, with the lunate Imagination of your race ran 
visualise this objective lor yourselves more nuicklv 
than wc of a Western stock. I have no doubt then 
“^pt this first objective of your uni- 

Uavid lltiiiic writing im the subject in 


the penultimate seclioti uf liis c.ssay on 
"An Eniptiry Concerning the Principles ot 
Morals", says : 

^ "Aa the mutual sli(»ckji, in SocieljTt and the oppo¬ 
sitions of the interest anti self-hivcy have constrained 
mankind to cstaUish the laws of justice ; in order tt» 
preserve the advantages of mutual assistance and 
pR>tcction : in like manncri the eternal contrarieties 
in cowpany^ of men’s pride and self-conceit, have in¬ 
troduced the rules of Oood^Manaers or Politeacss ; in 
order to facilitate the interconrae of minds and an 
undisturbed commerce and cimversation." 

Continuing, Hume writes: 

“riicrc is a Af saner, a grace, an ease, a gentleness, 
an I-kmiw-not-wliat, which some men possess above 
others, which is very diliercnt from estemal hcauty 
and coineliness, and which, however, catches our 
aflection almost as suddenly and powerhlly....It pre¬ 
vails In our estimation ol characters, and forms no 
inconsiderable part of personal vpierit. This doss 
ol accomplishments, therefore must be trusted entire¬ 
ly to the blind, but sure testimony of taste and senti¬ 
ment ; and must be c.insidered as a part of etbics, 
Idt by nature to baffle all the pride of philosophy 
and make her seasible of her narrow boundaries and 
slender Bcqnisitlona. 

"We approve of another because of Ills wit, polite¬ 
ness, modesty, or any agreeable quality winch he 
possesses ; although he be not uf our acquaintance, 
nor has ever given us entertainment by means of these 
Bccomplishincnts. The idea which we form of their 
eliect on his Brqnaintanee has an agreeable influence 
on our imagination, and give* the sentiment uf ap- 
prohatiiin. This principle enters into all the judg¬ 
ments which we form concerning manners and char- 
actera" 

Opinions, however, seem to be much 
divided tm that weighty t|Ucstion—Whnt 
eiiiislituU'S a gentlem lu ? There arc, indeed, 
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as wc find, tiiw points ntniv iroiucntly np- 
tated in social litc; and uniortuiintely, 
though there is no dearth of coilcs of social 
conduct, individuals often essentially differ 
in their estimate of the comp irativc import¬ 
ance of each. No Blackstone has made a 
digest of its laws, common and statute, to 
the test of which every character can be 
summoned; and in consciiuenre, there is 
often a wide, even a ridiculous variety in 
the alleged evidences of gentilitv. Ask pne 
person,—say your laundress whose services 
are so useful and indiaiensable to the 
society,—how she would distinguish a gen¬ 
tleman, and her reply will invariably 
be,—"by the exquisite texture and snowy 
whiteness of his linen"; ask another, 
and it will perhaps be, “by the kid 
and the boot"; while a third will, in 
all probability tell yon, that complex¬ 
ion and deportment are infallible indi¬ 
ces to good-breeding and gentility. There 
are others again who think to discover the 
secret by a strict observance of the applica¬ 
tions and uses of certain important instru¬ 
ments in modern European civilisation— 
the fork, and more especially the knife- 
in the haiiilling of which, they aver, there 
is a magical touch known only to gentle¬ 
men. It is said of a worthy who sagely 
observed that to break bread with one’s 
meat was a sure mark of a gentleman ! 

Passing from individuals to sections of 
the community, we still come across dis- 
conlant notes ns to what constitutes a 
gentlcmciu. The votaries of fashion strenu¬ 
ously hold that a man’s lineage, and the 
blood that courses through his veins, at 
once stamp on him the suiK'riority by 
which he may easily be distinguished from 
his fellows; while another class, mostly 
composed of the parvenus, the minions 
of wealth, believe that it isonly gold—gold 
which is “^Uow and bright, and hard and 
cold’’—which can alone make the gentle¬ 
man ! If the word "gentleman” is to be 
thus defined and thns confused and con¬ 
fined, out with it from our voca¬ 
bulary ; or let us use it only as a 
name, conferring no more honour on its 
owner than that of “Diamond”, Newton’s 
famous dog ! Let us have and treat with 
due respect and true regard nature’s aris¬ 
tocracy, wherever found,—the good and 
the great; not artificial titles or accidental 
circumstancials; for not one of these things 
nor all of them put together, make a gentle¬ 
man ; the principles of the character of a 


true gentleman lie deeper, and a much 
more scrutinising analysts cui alone dis¬ 
cover them, always bearing in tnmil the 
oft(|unted but often misinterpreted lines— 
“When Adam delved and Eve span. 

Who was then a gentleman ?’’ 

My subject leads me another way, yet 
there is a connection between gentility and 
courtesy that may h-ivc warranted this 
exordium. Courtesy is the characteristic 
feature of a true getitlcman; it does not 
absolutely constitute, but it chiefly dis¬ 
tinguishes him. What then is this courtesy 
of which we speak awl hear so much ? It 
consists not in eonformity to any set of 
rules, but we must rather regard the habi¬ 
tude of the mind, the spirit of the heart. 
Selfishness is alien t(< it; its simple bnt 
beautiful motto is "in honour prderring 
one another." It, therciore, ehccriully sac¬ 
rifices its own to the convenience of an¬ 
other, and with all due scll-respect, lays 
itself out for his happiness. He that is 
most courteous will be the least selfish 
(lenerosity and good nature arc insepar¬ 
able from real courtesy. It is not a thing 
ofhighdays and holidays, but a garment 
that mast ever be worn and can never be 
cast off; it seeks not opportunities for its 
development in unusual times and situ¬ 
ations, but is unceasingly active in the 
ordinary and not unoften trifling inci¬ 
dents of everyday life. Courtesy is .1 social 
virtue, and its special study is to Icnrn 
what is uiosi agreeahie to another. Hence 
it' cannot plainly he imbibed from the 
precepts of a mailrc tie daiisc. Circum¬ 
stances so alter cases that what at 
one moment may be the very “pink 
of propriety,” will at another Ik 
highly op.m to objection. There arc 
persons, however, who nre apt to lose 
sight of this fact altogether; theytrean 
upon a beaten track and it is not an easy 
task to turn them away from it. Others 
there are who will never permit any atten¬ 
tions being paid to themselves, while they 
will heap them upon you, but strinuously 
resist any attempt ou your part to return 
the compliment; do they ever remember that 
it is often a greater pleasure to give than 
to receive ? There are others again who act 
in a similar manner though from different 
points of view: such, to use a sensuous 
illustration, if you hand them a plate of 
good things at tabic, imagine that your 
own wants suggested the act, and imme¬ 
diately seizing it, signify to you to help 
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3 ’cmrscH ! With more than Cicero’s velic- 
mctiee wc iiiav ju'-tly exclaim,—“W tem- 
fjora, () mnre^ '” A stvininR act of courtesy 
may cvciitiially prove uiitrirtunate. It is 
Tifit nierelv Rood hut inteUigent intention 
that is waiitwl; lor the blnnders of good- 
iiaturi-il igtiornnce may much anti do 
lrci|iii‘iitly tinnoy and cause offence. A 
start i« tiilil of an officer, who had recently 
lost Ins leg oil the Somme, going to tea 
w nil :i lady whose little girl had liccn care- 
(nllv instructed that it was not polite to 
iiottec the loss. The child was introduced 
to Uic olfieer, but when shaking htinds did 
so with face averted, llrr mother was 
puz/.lcil at this curious behaviour, and her 
wontlcr was incrensed when the little 
girl fetched her Noah's Ark and solemnly 
took out one animal aftc' another and 
broke ofl ti leg from each one. Then 
she reintirked cfnictly to herself, with a 
side glance at the officer: “Useless things, 
li-gs!” This, of course, is childish and 
overdoing th«‘ thing in a manner ridicu¬ 
lous ; for he that would he truly courteous 
uiiist cnltivtite discriminating talents :md 
generous sensibilities,—shoukl make himself 
aci|U.'iinted with the feelings of others, and 
rigidly do what he then conceives is most 
likely to conduce to their happiness. 
Coiiitesy, in fact, results from the right 


appreciation of our relations to one an¬ 
other. Such relations have two modes of 
flcvelopment—intercourse and association, 
and in these twin branches it has a wide 
field of action. 

Briefly, tlieii, “it is virtue, gentlemen, 
yea, virtue,“as put by Lilly, “that makctli 
gentlemen ; that maketli the poor rich, the 
subject a king, the low-born noble, the 
deformed beautiful. These things neither 
the .whirling wheel of fortune can over¬ 
turn, nor the deceitful cavillings of 
worldlings separate, neither sickness 
abate, nor age abolish.’’ In short, we 
must not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that our happiness depends 
principally upon ourselves, and on the 
goodness and badness of our disposi¬ 
tions—that is to say, on our being virtu¬ 
ous or vicious, bacon says; “Goodness 
1 call the habit, and goodness of nature, 
the inclination. This, of all virtues and 
dignities of the mind, i* the greatest, being 
the character of the Deity ; and without it, 
man is busy, tuischievons, wretched thing, 
no better than a vermin.’’ Far be it from 
me, however, to dogmatise further,— 

“1 only speak right on 

To tell you all what yourselves do 

know.’’ 

Raicharan Mukbrjba. 


MR. MONFAGTl AND OUR DUTY 


M r. Montagu is coining out to India to 
eoufnbuintc with (1) the Goveni- 
iiiCnt, (2) representative bodies, and 
(3) others. The Government of India is a 
thoroughly organised body, with infinite 
rainificatioiis, and has at its command 
expert knowledge and all the materials 
lor making out a case. The public b^ies 
oi India, headed by the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League, are not 
BO efficiently organised, and suffer from 
the great disadvantage that the political 
leaders, unlike the members of the Govern- 
incnt ol India, work for love, do not meet 
often, and cannnt devote their whole time 
to the business. The ‘others’ probably 
include reiuesentathc men of diffeivnt 
coiumtiuilics, and they, as we know, are 


an uncertain body, whose views are not 
always based on sound political know¬ 
ledge, and many of them are likely to be 
in a peculiar degree susceptible to the in¬ 
fluence of the powers that be in framing 
their opinions for Mr. Montagu’s con- 
sumiitiou. It is therefore necessary that 
wc should try to settle our plan of com- 
patgn at this critical juncture. 

iTie vast mass of evidence recently 
collected by the Public Services Commis¬ 
sion, and the use which has been made of 
it in the Commission’s report, clearly 
proves, if any proof were needed, that 
a heterogeneous collection of opinions, 
representing conflicting interests, seldom 
serves any useful purpose, for it can be 
turned to any use and cited in support ol 
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any set of preconceived theories. Three 
lessons arc to be derived from a careful 
perasal of the Commission’s report which 
It is most important for us to remember 
and profit by. They arc : (1) the absolute 
necessity, on the part of the popular 
leaders, to speak out the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, it they want to make an 
impression; (2) the bureaucracy is firmly 
determined to hold fast to all the advan¬ 
tages they possess, and to clamour ,for 
more; (3)' the immense waste of energy, 
and the proportionate meagreness of 
achievement, which results, in our case, 
from an inadequate coordination of aims 
and methods. We shall examine these 
three points serintim with a view to 
indicate our du^ at the present moment. 

As to the first point; Plain, naked, 
honest truth, with no mental reservations 
actuated by the desire to be fair to your 
adversary or to gain a reputation for 
moileration and sobriety, is what is want¬ 
ed, and what counts. Any ialtering, any 
giving away of your ca.se from a spirit of 
compromise, is bound to introduce a fatal 
weakness in your chain of arguments, of 
which the utmost advantage will he taken 
by your opponents, for which the whole 
country will have to repent at leisure. 
This, no doubt, is the consideration which 
induced Mr. Justice Rahim to write a 
separate minority report instead of record¬ 
ing a mere dissentient minute, as wasdonc 
by some other members of the Commission, 
and the result is that his r qinrt has a 
moral value all its own, and will always 
be consnlted by Indians .11111 foreigners 
alike as the true exposition ol the Indian 
point of view. To jiut your case at the 
highest, morally speaking, that you are 
capable of, in others words, honesty 
in politics as elsewhere, is always the 
best policy. It prevents those iu whose 
hands the decimon lies from judging 
your case from any mere makeshift stand¬ 
point of expediency, and compels them 
to_ examine the validity of your first 
principles, and if these be right, the 
authorities cannot, for very shame, bring 
the discusion down to a lower plane on 
vague and uncertain grounds of policy 
without betraying their hand. The type 
of men who are needed as our spokesmen 
before Mr. Montaguarenotthoseprofessed 
politicians who are above all votaries of 
expediency and who are anxious to vnn 
cemficat^ from official and non-official 


Anglo-Indians fur so-callcd “luudcratioii,” 
“reasonableness.” “sanity” and “iuiiiartiul- 
ity"; they must be sober thinkers who 
weigh their words and yet think it con- 
temprible to make cotiiproniises with their 
conscience. It is men of this stamp who, 
we hope, are meant by 'others' in Mr. 
Montagu’s pronuuncemeul, for it is only 
opinion emanating from such persons that 
is really worth having. That i>rononncc- 
ment, in the opitiioti of the Viceroy, "is a 
landmark in the constitutional history of 
India,” as “it points to .1 goal ahead.” 
Whether it is a hindmiirk or not will de¬ 
pend very much 011 the steps which are 
now taken fur “the progressive realisation 
of responsible goveruinciit in India.” With 
a view to determine what these steps arc 
to be, the Viceroy has invited the Indian 
leaders to examine the problems which 
confront us “from the standpoint of what 
is juilicioiis, what is prncticalile, and above 
all, what is right'' (the italics are ours). 
Since Mr. Montagu has declared that “the 
Hrilish Government and the Governnent ol 
* India on whom the responsibility lies tor 
the welfare and.advaneemcnl of the Indian 
]Kuples must be tbc judges of the time and 
the measure of each advance,” the sole 
duty of “that great unofficial India, now 
stirring intu fuller political consciousness” 
(to quote the Viceroy again), “at this 
great epoch ol our iiatioiinl cvolutimi,” is 
to examine the problems from the itund- 
point of what is right, and Irotii that 
stand-point alone. As for what is jtidtci- 
ous and what is practicable, it is for the 
British Government and the Government 
of India, who reserve to themselves the 
right lujuilgetlic time and measure of eiicli 
advance, to come to their own conelusions; 
the people having been by ofiicial declara¬ 
tion excluded from p.'irlicipatioii in that 
dcci.sioti, f{UCstiotis of policy or practical 
difiiculty need not deter them from giving 
full expression to what they think to lie 
right. Perliafis it will be found tliat in a 
long view what is right is after all the 
most judicious and the must expedient, so 
that the Government of India and the 
British Government will have the best 
assistance from the Indian leaders, for 
whose co-openition the Viceroy earnestly 
appeals, if they confine themselves ex- 
clttstvely to what is right, instead of mak¬ 
ing unwarranted excursions into those for¬ 
bidden regions formally reserved for the 
practical administrators of the Executive 
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liovcrnment. The Indian members of the 
Exei'Utivc Councils, as pnrt of the Govern¬ 
ment, will of course have their say on the 
practical and the judicious aspects of the 
changes proposed by the publie, but having 
regard to the fact that too lively a con¬ 
sciousness of those aspects has always in 
the past been allowed to override the just 
clnitiib of the people, it will be their duty 
1(1 try to curb the profiensity of their 
ri\dian colleagues to make too much of 
tliciii. The Viceroy’s speech show’s that he 
places the justice of our demands above 
all other considerations of expediency, and 
be would not want any cooperation not 
based on an absolutely unfettered regard 
lor whi'it is right. 

As to the second point; The Congress 
and the Moslem League have formulated 
their views, and the memorandum of the 
nineteen members of the lmpcrinlCouncil,uf 
which the Congress-cum-I..eaguc scheme is 
an elaboration, is also before the Secretary 
of State, It is needless to go over the sa me 
ground, nor is it possible to do so within 
the space at our command. But the sugges¬ 
tions made by them arc divisible into two 
parts, namely, rights which we must have, 
and changes in the innchinciy of govern- 
inent uccessaiy’ to secure us in the enjoy¬ 
ment of those rights. We slialt try to fix 
the ntteiition of our readers on one or two 
points under the second of these heads 
which have lieeu dealt with in the above 
.sclicnies, and which seem to us to be all- 
iiiiport.'int. A careful and prolonged study 
of Indian political problems has convinu.-d 
us that so long as Uie State and the Civil 
Service in India remain synonymous as 
they arc now, all reforms are bound to 
prove in the end ns empty of substance as 
Dead-sea apples. The poison-tooth of the 
bureaiicracj must be dniwn, as advocated 
long ago by Sir Henry Cotton, and this 
must be laicl down as the siae qua non 
of all other reforms. To do this, three 
things are immediately required : (1) The 
India Council,tlie heaclquarters of sun-dried 
bureaucrats, must be abolished, for, in the 
w'ords of Mr. Montagu liimMlf, “the whole 
system of the India Office is designed to 
prevent control by the House of Commons 
for fear that there might be too advanced 
a Secretary of State.” _ (2) The English 
members of the Executive Councils must 
not be drawn from the ranks of the Civil 
^rvice, but from among men trained 
in the public life of England. In other 


w’ords, as in all other civilised countries.the 
permanent olTu^als must not be allow¬ 
ed to dictate the policy of the Govern- 
mcnl as well as carry it into execu¬ 
tion. (3) The Secretaries to the various 
Governments, who are invariably mem¬ 
bers of the Civil Service, should not have 
tlie large anomalous powers now vested in 
them of approaching the Executive Head of 
the Government direct over the heads of 
the members of the Council or of pressing 
their own views before the full Council when 
opposed to those of their official chiefs. 
Tnese little-known but very important 
powers give them a control over the policy 
of the Govemuient even though nominally 
they arc outside it, and tend very mater¬ 
ially to curb the indciiendence of the mem¬ 
bers of the Government. Tnless and until 
these three adjective reforms are introduc¬ 
ed, all sabstaatire reforms which we are 
trying for mil prove almost futile, and the 
domination ol the bureaucracy, of the 
forces of darkness and reaction, of power¬ 
ful vested interests, of organised opposi¬ 
tion to liberiil principles, of the spirit of 
centralised departmentalism, absorbed in 
the contemplation of its own perfection 
and determined to fight tooth and nail 
the encroachment of progressive ideas and 
the infigx of new light, will continue to 
frustrate the best-laid plans of Mr. 
Montagu, as they have frustrated those 
of Lords Kipon and Morley. As Sir 
William Wedderburn says: “The com¬ 
plaint is not against the men, but against 
the system, which has plac^ them in a 
false position, making them masters where 
they should be servants. An Imperiutn ia 
Imperio has thus been created at Simla ; 
so that the permanent Civil Service, a pri¬ 
vileged foreign body, with professional 
interests adverse to Indian aspirations, 
dominates the administration, and inter¬ 
venes, as a non-conducting medium, 
between the goodwill of the British demo¬ 
cracy and the reasonable claims of the 
Indian people.” The bureaucracy have 
now learnt their part well, and are profuse 
in giving utterance to liberal maxims. 
They know that this much, by way oi 
concession, is demanded by the Time- 
Spirit. But the bureancrac^ cannot for¬ 
get their vested interests, and so they are 
ev’er apt to devise new ways and means to 
prevent those maxims from being practi¬ 
cally effective—witness the Islington Com¬ 
mission, which, originally intended to 
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widen the field of Indian employment in 
the higher branches of the administration, 
ended, first and foremost, by making 
farther liberal provisions for the Civil 
Service. 

As to the third point; What splits and 
ruptures aqd divi«ons in the camp may 
do, is already becoming manifest. If the 
recent fiasco in the Congress Reception 
Comnutteein Calcutta proves anything, 
it proves the strength of feeling in. the 
country in favour of the election of Mrs. 
Besant as President of the next Congress, 
and to read it in any other light would be 
to misread the signs of the times. We are 
not speaking of such divisions liere. We 
refer to the meetings reported to have 
been held in various parts of India, 
Southern India espcdally, by some men 
belong!^ to the “non-Brahi^u” castes, 
to the dimi^^ communities, and some 
Indian Christians, Zemindars, Mahome* 
dans, and the like. All these sectional 
agitations, however they may have 
orif^nated, seem to have only one ol^ect 
in view—to decry the movement in favour 
of Home Rule. _ Even Mr. Gokhale’s incom¬ 
plete and hastily drawn up political testa¬ 
ment has been_ resurrected from the limbo 
of oblivion witli a view to draw a r^ 
herring across the track of the county’s 
political progress. The forces of reaction 
are evidently at work, and are being 
employed to turn back the inrushing tide 
for mere temporary and questionable sec¬ 
tional gains. Our political history during 
the last few decades is replete with in¬ 
stances of failure courted by ourselves in 
tlie effort to promote sectional advance¬ 
ment-failure not only of the larger inter¬ 
ests of the country, but also of those very 
communal interests for the sake of which 
we were so ready to sacrifice the greater 
good of the nation. Yet we have not 
learnt our lesson, or having learnt it, are 
ready to forget it at the first touch of 
outside pressure. It is easy to understand 
who stands to gain by these suicidal 
moves which trade on our narrow selfish¬ 
ness and render us blind to the national 
welfare. There is no truth more self- 
evident than this, that if the country as a 
whole gains self-govemment, the beneficent 
inflnmceofsucha radical transformation 
will infuse a new vitalite into every pore 
of the body«poKtic, and the natihn as a 
whole will be uplifted on a plane where all 
our thoughts and activities will be govem- 


ed solely by the desire ol national well¬ 
being, which includes the well-being of 
every part of it. It behoves us thwfore 
sternly to repress all such dissipation of 
energy as is involved in mere sectional 
movements, and to combine to present a 
bold and united front. ‘United we stand, 
divided we fall.* Our thinkers and public 
men should lose no time u laying their 
heads together, and devising the best 
means of presenting our united demands 
before Mr. Montagu, and of formulating 
them in as closely-reasoned a form as pos¬ 
sible, supporting the whole scheme by 
statistics, figures and extracts from blue- 
books and other reliable documents, and 
by arguments drawn from the constitu¬ 
tional history of nations, so that our 
presentation of the case may not suffer in 
comparison with those of our adversaries 
and may, in every way, hc_ worthy of a 
great and united nation, which knows its 
mind and is capable of giving the fullest 
expression to it. Special sessions and 
committee meetings should be held, for 
which the ensuing Dusserah vacation will 
furnish a favourable opportunity in this 
part of India. At the same time those 
representatives of the landed aristocracy 
and other special interests who arc likely 
to be consulted by Mr. Montagu should In. 
patriotic enough not to play into the 
hands of our enemies by repeating things 
which they know will please the liurc.iu- 
cracy, for in this m jmentous epoch of our 
country’s history they should remember 
the sacred trust reposed on them by their 
mother-land, whose call they shoukl 
honour even if they be not chosen repre¬ 
sentatives. 

One word more, and we have done. The 
Viceroy has said that Indians will be 
employed in larger numbers in the higher 
branches of the public service in orflcrtn 
give them training in administration. Mr. 
Montagu has laid down the policy of “in¬ 
creasing the association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration”. If this be 
their oinect, the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission must be com¬ 
pletely ignor^ and they must make a fresh 
start, we all know how essential it is to 
employ Indians in the higher branches of 
district administration, if the nation’s 
character is to be built up from the founda¬ 
tions. Fawning, flattery, grovelling obse¬ 
quiousness, is theprevaihng atmosphere iu 
the districts in mtercourse between the 
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English officials and Indians. The tact 
that everywhere Indians are as a rule 
‘subordinates' is humiliatiug enough; but 
when the consciousness that the official 
superior is also n member of a close corpo* 
ration and lielongs to the ruling race is 
added to the sense of subordination, the 
divinity that hedges in the high district 
official becomes almost intolerable, and 
the cons<iucnce is that even the best men 
of the district can scarcely hold up their 
heads before him as man toman. Again, 
being a foreigner, the English official is 
more liable to be influenced by interested 
self-seekers, whose characters they are 
unable to judge. This introduces an element 
of uncertainty in his dealings with the edu¬ 
cated men of his district which predudes 
fill effective cooperation. The result is that 
while the European official goes on draw¬ 
ing his fat salary aud inditing long-winded 
reports, and the educated and sclfrespect- 
ing Inilian sulks in his tent, the public 
life of the country sutlers an irreparable 
loss—all of which could be avoided by the 
appointment of Indians in district charges. 

Mr. Montagu in his Mesopotamian 
Debate speech said : “I see the great self- 
governing Dominions and Provinces of 
India organised and coordinated with the 
great Principalities—the existing principali¬ 
ties and iHxhaps new ones—not one great 
Home Rule country, but a scries of self- 
governing^ provinces and principalities, 
Icdcrated into one central Government.” 
We shall not quarrel over words, and shall, 


for the nonce, accept Mr. Montagu’s ideal 
of a federated and self-governing India. 
But let us not forget that in the coming 
reconstruction of sel^oveming prindpali- 
ties, all Bengali-speaking people are to be 
united under one provindal government. 
The partition of Bengal has liecn annulled, 
but an Bengal has not been united. In 
Bihar and Chota Nagpur on the west, and 
in Assam on the cast, there are extensive 
tracts where the population is mostly 
Bengali. These outlying tracts should 
be Drought into the fmd and the new 
province formed on a linguistic basis. In 
cases of doubt, a plebiscite may be taken, 
and the views of the people of ^e 
affected tracts ascertained. The same will 
perhaps be demanded by the Mprhattas 
and others whose homogeneity has been 
artificially sundered by tlieir being placed 
under different provindal governments. 
All such claims of racial reunion should 
be sympathetically considered when the 
provinces are thrown into the crudble to 
emerge into self-governing states under 
a central federal Government, as outlined 
by Mr. Montagu. He will not n^ to 
be reminded that one of the main oMects 
of Italy joining in the present war is to 
reunite Italia Jrredcata-unredeemed Italy. 
Here, as on the broader question of self- 
government, we cannot fight tor one set 
of principles in Europe and apply another 
set of pnndples in India. 

X. 


THE SOUNDS OF BENGALI 


F or some time past 1 have been endea¬ 
vouring, with the kind assistance of 
Mr. Daniel Jones, the well-known 
teacher of Phonetics in the University of 
London, to make a fairly full and accurate 
record in phonetic script of the character¬ 
istic sounds of the Bengali language. I 
am now tempted to communicate the re¬ 
sults, such as they are, to readers of the 
Modem Rerkwr, m the hope of getting 
from them sug^stions ana corrections. 
In the following notes I do not use the 
phonetic script, now so universally em¬ 


ployed in the discussion of questions of 
phonology. I doubt if the press of the 
Modem Review possesses the requisite 
types, or if its readers are as yet fiimiliar 
with them. That however matters fittle 
to readers in Bengal, since they are fami¬ 
liar witli the sounds themselves. Besides, 
1 shall endeavour to show that our own 
Bengali ^^>I1 is, to all intents, itself a 
Buffidently accurate record of sound for 
purposes of disensnon. 

As we all know, the Bedgali language. 
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in addition to the tad-bbaras which it has 
taken from its parent Prakrit, has also 
freely borrowed an enormous number of 
tat‘Samas (chiefly nouns, verbal or other) 
straight out of Sanskrit. But, as we all 
also Know, these tat-samas are not pro¬ 
nounced as in Sanskrit. Our pronuncia¬ 
tion of them is affected by two circum¬ 
stances, both of great interest from the 
point ofview of the student of phonetics: 
(1) The syllabic pronunciation of both 
vowels and consonants is, like that of the 
other great modern langua^ of India, 
Prakritic rather than Sanskntic. (2) Den¬ 
ali, like French in Europe, has ns its 
ominant audible quality, a phrasc-accent 
of duration (not a sriess-accent). This 
accent falls normally on the first syllable 
of a phrase, (in French it falls normally on 
the last syllable), the remaining syllables 
being enunciated rapidly and briefly. This 
circumstance, as 1 shall preMntly try to 
show, has affected the syllabic pronuncia¬ 
tion of the l ang uam. As an example, take 
any longish word which is common^ to 
Hindi am Bengali and pronounce it in a 
Hindi and Bengali sentence respectively. 
In each case, you will find that the domi¬ 
nant accent is one of duration rather than 
of force (thereby differing from the accents 
of German, English, Dutch, &c.). But in 
the case of Hindi the accent is a fixed 
word-accent, always falling on the same 
syllabls. In Bengali, a word only takes an 
accent when it begins a phrase- (In what 
follows, I use the word •‘phrase” to mean 
several words rapidly pronounced to¬ 
gether, as in Frendi and Bengali). 

Take, for instance, the word 1 

Compare its sound in the two phrases 

^ frrtHl and 

Now let me say that our Bengali alpha¬ 
bet has, like tiiat of all modem and living 
languages, though not to so great an 
extent as most, become bo& redundant 
and defei^ve. That is inevitable in the 
case of all languages like the great literary 
languages of Europe and India, which 
employ a borrowed vocabulary to 
which they inevitably apply the phonetic 
habits of the superseded speech. In fact, 
tlte main interest of cumnt pronunciation, 
in India and Europe alike, lies in the fact 
Hmt it may give us some clue to this super¬ 
seded and usually forgotten speech. In 
vocabulary, its min and decay is common¬ 


ly complete. In French, the iiumlicr of 
surviving Celtic words is extraordinarily 
small} not more tlian thirty or so at most. 
In Bengali, the number of indigenous 
words recorded in dictionaries iseoually 
limited, though others may still Ik heanl 
in common speech, especially in districts 
like Sylhet and Chittagong. Here is a rich 
and unworked subject of investigation to 
which I draw attention in passing. But 
this is not the matter with which 1 am 
now trying to deal. IL is a niatter not 
easily set forth without the assistance of 
phonetic script. 1 must pray for the 
patience and forbearance of my readers if 
my exposition seems a little laborious and 
protracted. 

First, then, our alphabet is obviouriy 
redundant. Take the case of the conson¬ 
ants alone. The three symbols sf, g, and u, 
express the same sound when they precede 
vowels. The cliffcrencc between g, 3 and s 
is imperceptible to the car, I find, of a 
trained phonetician. ^ and UFgtT ^ have 
the same sound. «F has come to have the 
sound of <11—, are nowres- 

pectivdy —, %—,and *5 orgf I I will 
not multiply instances. They arc iamiliar 
to all students of the phonetics of Prakrit, 
and of the modern languages of India, 
their descendants. The point to nole, as 
1 shall presently show, is that these 
changes of consonantal pronunciation 
have also affected the vowel sounds accom¬ 
panying them. 

Let me here nole, in passing, that we 
have one or two symbds which are not 
commonly recognised as such. We possess, 
for instance, a W, represented by the 
symbol as in 1 Which reminds 
me of another familiar instance of redund¬ 
ancy. We have the two ^mbols Sf aud_ H 
to represent the sound of EngUshJ. This, 
however, is a peculiarly common to all 
the modem languages of India and EurojK. 
Whether we ought on that accemnt to 
adopt a ^stem of “simplified sitelling” is 
a moot point which has led to much spill¬ 
ing of ink. In Bengali, the need for such a 
change is much less evident than in the 
case of such a language as English, which 
contains such remarkable survivals of for¬ 
gotten pronunciation as “though,” 
“plough,” “tough,” "cough.” The syllabic 
(Prakritic ?) pronunesation of Bengali can 
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at least be reduced to rule, and to that ex¬ 
tent is truly phonetic. In fact, the spelling 
now commonly used in familiar corres¬ 
pondence in Bengali is approximately a 
correct record of spoken sound. Whether 
it should be substituted generally for con¬ 
ventional spelling IS a difficult question 
not suited for discussion by the most 
kindly intentiuned foreigner. 

Let us now consider the sound of the 
Bengali vowels. Here, as in the case of 
growing and vigorous languages, there is 
deficiency rather than redundancy. For 
instance, lias at least three difierent 
sounds, as any man may sa’ by carefully 
pronouncing the words (1) frg, and 

(2) f»r5l, (3i fig &C. These 

(lifTemnccs arc intelligible, and easily 
acquired, but 1 am not sure that they can 
be reduced to rule. On this point, I should 
be gind to have the opinion of experts on 
the spot. Similarly the pronundation of «i- 
varies between a and ^gi I 
A still more remarkable example is the 
double value given to uhiftg | Compare the 
sound of iS in oWtR, Cft»l,{ind in CdW I So 6ir, 
1 confess, I have not been able to discover 
any rule imderlying this difference, and 
must admit that beginners in learning 
Bengali would welcome the use of symbols 
to ludicatc the two (or three ?) sounds 

lecordcd by uuptH I 

Tlwre is, however, a whole class of 
vowel sounds which are absolutely 
regular, and deserve careful study. These 
arc modifications of the normal sound of 
w-’StS and respectively in contact 

with certain groups of consonants which 
have themselves undergone a process of 
change. When these consonantal groups 
occur as initial, they influence the follow- 
niff VI or 'gl; when they occur as medials, 
(in the middle of a word) they affect the 
preceding ^ or s(1 1 Instead of elaborately 
discussing these very interesting dianges, 
obviously borrowed f if slightly altered in 
the borrowing) from the parent Prakrit, 
1 will merely set forth examples. Let it tic 
noted that, in these cases, no phonetician 
would employ the symbols conventionally 
used. But, since the change is absolutely 
rtgular and always occurs when the same 


groups of consonants precede or follow ^ 
or v)1, the conventional spelling is, in fact 
if not in appearance, correctly phonetic. 

It will be noticed that what m pro¬ 
nounced in all the following cases is in fact 
a reduplicated consonant which affects the 
pronunciation of the preceding or follow¬ 
ing vifglg or viWfl respectively, ^or ins¬ 
tance, we write but pronounce, or tty 
to pronounce, of As a matter 

of fact, the vowel sound in the first syllable 
is not that of vitTtI but that represented in 
phonetic script by the symbol ae. _Let me 
mention in passing that Mr. Daniel Jones 
has recorded the actual sound of the 
following groups of words from the dicta¬ 
tion oi a young Bengali living in London, 
who has been so good as to come to our 
assistance. It will be noticed that an 
initial compoued which is pro¬ 

nounced as arcdnplicated or reinforced con¬ 
sonant afiects the sound of the following 
vpftg or vilvtH, whereas sucha compound 
consonant occuring in the middle of a 
word alters the sound of the preceding 
vi^ or wWg I 

(1) vi^ after sp, >51, % W, % etc. 

SM, 'ffs, in, 1WI, UHn, Iflv*, 

S’TSII'I, Ht, nfn, TOW, 

(2) vitTtI after % U, «, etc. 

wtn, *11, f«i»111, ft*11» 
iTtn, mri, utiti, wtin, *t^, 
ITR, 1It«, 9t*, »ti. niw, 

fiafw I 

(3) before VF, IT,'51, etc. 

visFi, vm, *1T, *r«i, nil 

*ift, *P?, UTi, m, *w, »WJ, ctWj, wi, 
fwi,'«rw,>rcgi,»iwii 

(4) nflrt before 'F,», *!I, ett 

HU, Huiti, nlH.njlnitir, 
Hu, iWf, ItU, HH, Ut5iU,UWU, Hu, lUSl, 
Slu,flti,u1»i,uui 

Here, it will be seen, is a sotabk yaria- 
tion from the orthodox pronunaatioii of 
words borrowed from Saiiiknt._ The 
change in the consonantal sounds is sot 
peculiar to Bengali and can be tcaced to 
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the parent Prakrit. As to the correspond¬ 
ing vowel changes, I am not so sure. Per¬ 
haps some reader of the Modem Review 
will note on this point. 

What ^ we to saj, then, as to the rules 
of SaxK/hi as applied to Bengali. Is it, as 
a phonetic fact, true that in 

fieogali ? Is it true that that 

«? I suppose we must say that as 
a strict phonetic fact ^ (as pronounced In 
Bengali) would not assimilate with ^ to 
produce But we can at least say that 
the spelling of words taken as tatsamas 
from Sanwrit is attended by perfectly 
regular pronunciation. It is true that 
ought to produce the sound of *ow’ in 
English ‘how’. It docs not do so in modern 
Bengali, but becomes something like O'*. 
But it always produces that result, and 

the symbol'd has a definite sound attached 
to it. 

I should like to say something about 
the phrasal accentuation of Bengali, but 
perhaps that deserves a separate study, 
especially with reference to its effect on 
Bengali, metre. Let me merely state this 
theorem for more competent students to 
work out. The unit of pronunciation in 
Bengali as in French, is the phrase, not the 
worf. Each_ phrase of several words 
rapidly but distinctly pronounced together 
has an initial accent of duration, which 
may (and no doubt is) also attended by 
a change of pitch-accent. The result n 
that Bengali verse is, like French verse, 
“syllabic" verse, in which the iflail is the 
or syllable, each verse consisting of a 

fixed number of syllables. The casura is 
followed (in French it is preceded and an¬ 
nounced ) by a prolong syllable, i. e., the 
pliable which carries the phrasal accent of 
duration. 

Ifthis account of Bengali phrasal accent 
is correct, what is its origin ? Bengali does 
not seem to share it with the cognate Hindi 
of adjacent Bihar. Is it a survival from 
the language which was spoken in Bengal 
before Hinduism or Buddhism brought a 
Prakrit and Sanskrit vocabulaiy into the 
coutriry ? Is it, for example, a Dravidian 
survival, or borrowed from some such 
Tibeto-Bumese language as that of the 
Koches of Kuch-Bihar ? That is a question 
which might be answered (not conclu^dy. 


perhaps) by actual experiment and compa¬ 
rison. There we in India have an advan¬ 
tage over students of Earupean languages. 
In Europe the Prakrits have practically 
obliterated the old indigenous tongues. ^ In 
India many still survive and can be studied, 
lean promise anyone who works at the 
Tibeto-Burmese dialects of, for instance, 
Hill Tippera, or the Garo Hills, or Mani¬ 
pur, with still distinct traci's of “^gluti- 
nation" surviving in them, a very interes¬ 
ting experience. 1 have sometimes been 
tempted to believe that tlie long strings of 
coniunctive participles, which am used with 
such remarkably expressive effect in 
Bengali, are the result of dirintegrated 
agglutinative verbs. In Kachari, a langua^ 
akin to that of Hill Tippers, this chan^ 
actually occurs. You can still use a verb 
composed of many agglutinate monosylla¬ 
bles (singularly like the monosyllabic roots 
of Bengali verbs), or you can add a parti¬ 
cipial termination to each of these monc^ 
sjdlabic roots and get a string of partici¬ 
ples. It is possible too that here wemay 
find the origin of our own Bengali “jingle” 

for reduplicate forms, such as "’Ft’I'f CSt*!?*, 
Trt”, &c., &c. 

I must apdogise for an obviously in¬ 
adequate treatment of a difficult and com¬ 
plicated subject, and for a perhaps too 
positive and dogmatic statement of it. But 
1 hope it will be evident that my sole object 
is to suggest rather than to solve a problem 
which can only be effectually handled by 
those to whom the language has been 
familiar from childhood. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has admitted, in his that 

he did not realise, until he began trying to 
teach Bengali to a foreigner, how far froin 
phonetic Bengali spelling is. What I venture 
to suggest is, that behind apparent irregu¬ 
larity is a substantial and easily recognisa¬ 
ble uniformity which can be reduced to 
rule. To the native speaker, such a rule is 
unnecessary for practical ^tposes. But 
all dirinterested study of any of the factS'of 
human life is a valuable discipline of the 
mind, which, attempted in the right spirit, 
is truly scientific. Bankim used to cdmplain 
that modem Hinduism has grown uAMen- 
tific and unpractical. Perhaps the eariest 
and most promising remedy is to study the 
facts of language, accessible to us all, in a 
scientific spirit. To this matter, as to all 
subjects of enquiry, the old proverb applies 
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SIW Vfs, but if all the taunts in themselves valuable, and valuable too as 
are TOUsnentiously striving to ascertain the basis of further investigation, 
the actual facts, in the end we shall have Cambridge J. D. Anderson. 

certainty nnd agreement, rcsnlts which are June, 1917, 


THE POETRY OF SAROJINI NAIDU 

A CRITICAL APPRECIATION 
By James H. Cousins. 


T he almost simultaneous reception 
within the pale of English literature 
of two poets, Indian by ancestry and 
birth, and acutely Indian in conscious 
purpose—Sarojini Naidu and Rabindranath 
Tagore—is an event that ofiers a hiscinat- 
ing challenge to the student of literature. 
The challenge is capable, however, of only 
a partial acceptance: its full implications 
and agni&cance remain for the disclosure 
of the future. One special circumstance in 
each case makes a complete study nt 
present impossible: the chanting sage of 
Bengal is probably—only probably— 
beyond the period of his greatest utterance, 
but only a portion of his vast work has 
been put into English: we have, on the 
other hand, the complete expression of the 
Deccan songstress, but it is premature to 
regard it as her utmost. There is, however, 
a more radical difference between them: 
Ihe work of Rabindranath, as it appears in 
English, is a translation, albeit done by 
the poet Mmself, and its title of poetry in 
the accepted technical sense is a courtesy- 
title given in recognition of an invinoble 
spirit that uftstheesseace of poetry through 
tne medium of rhythmic prose: Sarqjinrs 
work is English poetry in form and diction, 
and, as an art, sutgect to all the laws and 
ordinances of that particular common 
instrument for the expression of individual 
■Mils. 

If, however, we have still to wait for 
Sari^ini’s complete expression, thm is 
beneath our baira sufficient work in quanti- 
tv and kind to justify on a larger scale 
toan a mere book review a study of her 
development to the point indicate in her 
new OMk, “The Broken Wing”, which 
has leoently been published by William 
Heioemann of London. 1 havetocoiffiss 


that this book has disappointed me. It 
does not add, except in quantity, to the 
poetess’ revelation : it goes no deeper and 
no higher than anything in her two previ¬ 
ous books. In one respectj that is, in its 
preoccupation with love, it appears to go 
off into a cal-de-sac ; and in the pursuit of 
this particular phase of her art, she some¬ 
times achieves something that is perilously 
like insincerity, and an emotmnal un¬ 
tidiness that too often knocks her art to 
pieces. For example, in “The Time of 
Roses”, she cries, 

Put me in a shrine of roses, 

Drown me in a wine of roses..... 

Rind me on a pyre of roses, 

Bnro me in a nre of roses. 

Crown me with ihe rose of love. 

It may be too much to expect sequence 
in so abandoned a mood, but the mind 
sees something unworthy of good art, or 
even of common sense, in burning a person 
after they are drowned, not to mention 
the difficulty of crowning .a person who 
has been aueady reduced to ashes. This 
is bad enough in the matter of technique, 
but the emotional fault goes deeper still 
in a song, “If you were dead,” an ei^ires- 
«on of love so devoted that the singer 
wishegto die with the olgect of her ac¬ 
tion. Two excellent lines, purely Indian, 
and in the manner of the earlier Sarojini, 
are these; 

Forlifeislihe ab^iilg veil 
That keeps our yesroing sonls^ipart 

They are followed by four lines in 
similar he:f, but of less power; but the 
song falls into the language and thought 
of the English ballad of the middle and 
late Victorian era (ff agnostidsm nUeved 
by sentimentali^, an attitude foreign to 
Indian getuns, am even in sharp contra- 
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diction, as we Shall see, to the truer 
expression, of the poetess’ real view of life 
and death: 

If yon were dead I ahonid not weep— 

How sweetly wonld our hearts unite 
in a dim, undivided deep, 

Locked in death’s deep and narrow dght. 

Mach nonsense is written in Western 
literary criticism about the relationship 
between art and philosophy; bnt the fact 
remains that violence done to a poefs 
philosophy will show itself in the poet’s 
art. Our poetess has flung herself into an 
emotional exaggeration that obscures the 
clear visioil of the spirit, and she pays the 
penalty in positive ugliness in “The 
Pilgrim’’, in which slain deer are taken as 
“love’s blood-offering*; and in “Devo- 
tion’’— 

Take my fleih and feed your doys it you chooie, 
Water your garden trees with my blood if yon will 

Keats truly said that poetn should 
sunrise by a 'fine excess. Bnt there is a 
wide difference between an excess that 
makes itself felt in all phases of the poet’s 
consciousness, and an exeessireness that 
expands one phase at the expense of 
others. The most indulgent criticism 
could hardly call such lines as I have 
quoted “floe” in the Keatsian sense; and 
it is not improbable that their redundant 
excessiveness is the complementary cause 
ot such impoverishment of thought and 
figure as we find in. 

Waken, 0 mother 1 thy children implore thee. 

Who kneel in thy presence to serve and 

adore thee! 

The night is aflush with a dream of the morrow. 
Why still dost thou sleep in thy bnudage 

of sorrow ? 

Awaken and sever the wqes that enthral ns. 

And hallow oar bands for the triumphs 

that call ns. 

•—..Ne'er shall we fail thee, forsake thee or falter. 
Whose hearts are thy home and thy shield 

‘ and thine altar. 

There is not anatom of cerebral stuff in 
the lines: they are exclusively rhetorical, 
and in the rumtity tmatity measure of the 
purest English minor poetry. Tbey have 
the characteristic inconsistency of such 
verse^ in which some kind of sentimental 
emotion takes the place of the backwa^ 
and forward vision that links idea to idea; 
for they call on the mother, (that is, 
India,) to awaken and set the caller, 
(that 18 the people of India) free from their 
owes, while the caller professes to be the 
mothn’s shield. There is sotnething vety 
ineffective in a mother in a “bondage of 


sorrow’’ and her children bound in woes 
that enthral them. 

When we place alongside such ill-done 
work, lines like these—“In Salutation to 
My Father’s Spirit’’— 

0 splendid dreamer iu a dRamlris age, 
whose deep alchemic wisdom reconciled 
Time’s changing message with the undedled 
Calm vision utT tby Vedic heritage...... 

and other lines that we shall quote later, 
we are moved to wish that the poetess 
wonld tnm her attention deliberately to 
some theme thst would call out her own 
“Vedic heritage’’ of wisdom and song. 
We are pernickety persons, we lovers of 
poetry, and we arc disturbed when the 
beloved shows herself worse than her b^. 
For our comiort we hang on to poems like 
“The Pearl,’’ which is as precious as its 
subject; to “Asboka Blossoms’’ that defies 
analysis as the true lyric should ; to “June 
Sunset’’ in its beautiful simplicity : 

A brown quail crien from thr tamariak bnthei, 

A bnlbul calli from the cassia plume. 

And thro’ the wet earth the gentian ptsshea 
Her ipikes of silvery bloom. 

Where’er the foot ofxbe bright stower passci 

Pragrant and fresh delightii unfold s 

The wild &WOS feed on the scented grasses. 

Wild bees on the cactus-gold...... 

The mind turns also to many an arre^ 
ing phrase in interpretation of Indian life 
and nature, such as the temple bells 
Whose urgent voices wreck the iky—.. 
or 

The earth is aibine like> humming bird’s wing. 

And the tky like • king&her’i feather. 

To get the full flavour of the last two 
lines, some acquaintance with Indian a!^ 
mosphere, with its amazing variety of vivid 
colours, is necessary: indeed, all through 
Sorojini’s work thCTC’are many lines of 
delicate imaginative beauty that must re¬ 
main unrifled treasuries to readers unac¬ 
quainted witii the Bast: for example. 

Were greatness mine, beloved, I wonld oSer 
Such radiant gifts ofglory and of fame. 

Like cpmpfaor and like curds, to pror and proner 
Beibre love’s bright and aacrifirial dame. 

To the untravelled Western reader, 
“camphor” as a figure of spe^h will cany 
queer shades of meaning built up out of 
dotbing and moths; and “curds” will be 
tevorous only of dining rooms or convales¬ 
cence. But one who has shared the offering 
of the substance ofHfe to some Power of; 
the inner worlds, or who has passed his 
birndn through the smoke from camphor, 
that bnrlis to nothing in token of the parti- 
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dpaut's desire to lx; lost in the flame of the 
Divine, will find through such figures an 
entrance to the strongest place in the life of 
India, the place of religions devotion and 
the perpetual Presence. 

It is five years since Mrs. Naidu's previ¬ 
ous book was published— “The hira of 
Time," 1012. In prefacing the volume, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse declared that there 
was nothing, “or almost nothing," in the 
matured work of the author which the 
severest criticism could call in question. 
This is quite true, up to that point, and as 
we have performs the not very agreeable 
critical iwarma oi pointing out the subse¬ 
quent development of +hc “almost no¬ 
thing," we cau now turn to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of the feast ot song which the poetess 
of the Deccan has given to us in her first 
two books, “The Golden Threshold,” 1905, 
and “the Bird of Time.” 

In his preface Mr. Gosse recounts how 
he induced the young Sarqjini to scrap all 
her early imitations of English verse, and 
urged her4o give “some revelation of the 
heart of India, some sincere and penetrat¬ 
ing analysis of native passion, of the prin- 
dples of antique religion, and of such mys¬ 
terious intimations as stirred the soul of 
East lung before the West had begun 
to dream that it had a soul." So Car, how¬ 
ever, our poetess has not fulfilled all her 
counsellors request; she has not given 
/tna/yses of pasaun or religion; but she 
has given something that the future may 
not consider less valuable; passion 
linked to all life, not merely to one of its 
phases; religion in action, not merely in 
theory. Mr. Gosse speaks of her “astoni¬ 
shing odvautajge of approaching the task 
O't interpretation from inside the magic 
rirclc, although armed with a technical 
skill that has been cultivated with devo¬ 
tion ontside of it." Let ns consider her 
work in these two aspects, as Indian, and 
as literature. 

We have already observed the escape of 
Itidift through phrases and figures of 
speech. Here are a couple more: 

Why ihosM 1 wake the jewelled loidi 
With oSerinn or vow*. 

Who wear the glory ofyoarlove 
like a jewel on my btowa...... 

a reference to the “Festival of Serpents", 
and to the notion (winch may be a tact for 
anght I know) that the king cobra 
carries a gem in his forehead. She has 
asotber poem directly on the same phase of 


India’s religious hie, without the human 
deflection of the foregoing: 

Swift are ye as itreame, and loandleii ai the dew- 

fall, 

Subtle ai the lightning, and ipleadid at the aun; 

Seert are ye, and lymboli of the anefent silence 

Where life and death and sorrow and ecstasy are 

one. 

The last two lines form a clue to Hindu 
polytheism, and indicate the grasp of the 
spiritnal unity behind the symbols, lacking 
which, slavery to the symbol—which 
is the only real idolatry^is inevitable. 
Tbe hissing cSect of the sibilants in each 
line is noticeable. 

Besides these and many other, so to say, 
accidental revelations of India, Mrs. Naiuu 
has given us a series of deliberate presenta¬ 
tions of phases of Indian life that have 
come under her eye and touched her heart, 
and not tbe least successful are those that 
try to do no more than catch the simplest 
fancies or emotions of familiar scenes. 
“Palanquin Bearers," for example, rests on 
no more substantial basis than tbe liken¬ 
ing of a lady in a palanquin to a flower, 
a bird, a star, a beam of lignt, and a tear: 
there is not a thought in it: it is without 
the slightest suspicion of "Eterature", y^^ 
its charm is instantaneous and complete. 
“Dirge" so vividly expresses tbe sorrow of 
bereavement that a recent English critic 
mistook it as indicating that the poetess 
was a widow. 

Indeed, in this latter respect, that is, in 
her expression of tbe feminine side of Indian 
life, our poetess brings ns np at times 
against a threatened discussion of the prob¬ 
lem of sex in poetiy. We have to concede 
to her at much freedom to sing of human 
love from the woman’s side at the poets 
have from the man’s side. But there is a 
deeper aspect of the matter, an enlarge¬ 
ment of conscionsness bevond mere sex 
which strikes poetry from the best expres¬ 
sions of love, and without which so-called 
love-poems ate merely poems about love. 
In the case of most masculine love-poetry 
there is an idealization of the otgect which, 
though in ironical contradiction to tiie 
fhets of the marriage tie. is capable of 
influencing an adjustment of tiie facts 
“nearer to the heart’s derire.” But this is 
not the case with much of Mrs. NaMa’s 
love poetry. We have already touched on 
one aspect of it in “Devotion". Let us 
take another example, “The Feast": 

Hciag DO leeatecl lotni-wreatk, 

Moon-awakeaed, dtw-cDreiied j 
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Love, thro' memory'! aJ;^lolI); dream 
Sweeter ihall my wild heart rc«t 
With yonr footprints oil my breast. 


Were this nuthi^ more than a mood of 
the poetess we might accept it into memo¬ 
ry, as we accept Uantc Gabriclle Kosetti’s 
love sonuets,asdelightiul—and impossible. 
In the case of Mrs. Naidi^'s poem just 
Moted, this is not so : it is a rjflcction of 
the whole attitude and custom oi Hindu 
Society in relation to its womanhood ; ajid 
the above stanza, despite its delicate beau¬ 
ty—or, rather, perhaps the more insidious¬ 
ly because of its beauty—is a menace to the 
uiture of India, because of its perpctmitioii 
of the “door-mat” attitude of womanhood, 
which is at the root of India’s present 
state of degeneracy throngh not only its 
direct eiislaveraeiil of womanhood, but 
through its indirect emasculation of man¬ 
hood, and the stultification of action for 
natioiul freedom through the possession 
of a bad conscience as regards their own 
womankind. 

It is curious to observe that while, in 
both her private and public life, Mrs. Naidu 
has broken away from the bunds of cus¬ 
tom, by marrying outside her caste, and by 
appearing on public platforms, she reflects 
in her poetry the derivative and dcjiendent 
habit of womanhood that masculine domi¬ 
nation has sentimentalised into a virtue : 
in her life she is plain feminist, but in her 
poetry she remains incorrigibly feminine : 
she sings, so far as Indian womanhood is 
concerned, the India that is, while she her¬ 
self has^passed on into the India that is to 
be. It is not often in literature that an 
artist is in front of his or her vision: but 
it is safest to leave the artistic implications 
of the circumstance for the fuller illumina¬ 
tion of future volumes. 

It is in such poems as those just referred 
to that we find those flaws of structure 
and expression which suggest a not quite 
authentic inspiratiou, a mood worked up 
till it becomes hectic and unbalanced ; but 
when she touclws the grnat impersonalities 
she discloses a fine power of phrase, a clear 
energy of thought, a luminosity and 
reserve that reach the level of mastery. 
Such qualities are seen in the verses ad¬ 
dressed “To a Buddha Seated on a Lotus.” 

With futile hand* we seek to gaih 
Our inaccemible desire, 

Dinner •nmuilts to attain, 

With futh that sinks and feet that tin; 

Bnt nought itudl conijner or control 
The heavenward hunger of onr sonl. 

52t<.-7 


The emi, illnsive and afar, 

Still Inres ns with its becLuning flight. 

And oil our iiiortal inoiuenU are 
A session of the infinite. 

There you have the poetess rejoicing in 
the Shelleyan stretch of “inaccessible 
desire” and “heavenward bnnger’[; and 
there you have the ladinn poetess, singing 
ostensibly of the Buddlia, yet throwing 
the whole philosophy of the Vedanta into 
the last two lines. 

There is another poem of Mrs. Naidu’s 
that here challenges attention as a fitting 
link between this brief consideration of her 
work as Indian and a glance at her work 
as literature. It is “Lciii”, and it is in 
“ riic Golden Threshold”. The first stanza 
paints a typically Indian evening, with 
fireflies, parrots, sunset, and suggestions 
of the untamed life of nature, all in an 
atmosphere of stillness. Then she sings: 

A caitc-iuark on the azure browi of heaven. 

The golden muon buriin, sacred, soleiun, bright. 

The winds are dancini; in the ioreit temple, 

And swooning at the holy teet of night. 

Hash ! ID the silence luys'lic voices sing. 

And make the gods their incense oflering. 

The immctliatc parallelism of elements 
in nature and in Hindu religious observ¬ 
ance recalls the similar—and yet how 
temperamentally and racially diflerent— 
method oi Francis Thompson in his 
“Orient Ode”, in which the pageant of 
sunrise and the ritual of Catholic worship 
appear to be identical: 

Lo ! Ill tlic lanctunricd liiist. 

Day, a dedirnteil pi list. 

In nil his rolies pontifical esprrsscd. 

and so on through detail after detail. The 
symbolism in Mrs. Naidu’s poem of the 
(lancing winds as devotees in the temple of 
nature must surely stand among the fine 
things of literature ; still, good as it is, it 
is poor in comparison with the splendidly 
daring piece of anthrupomorphosis of the 
first two lilies. The figiinng of the moon 
as a caste-mark on the forehead of heaven 
is in itself a unique achievement of the 
imagination in poetry in the English 
language. It lifts India to the literaiy 
heavens: it threatens the throne of Diana' 
of the classics; it releases Lnna from the 
work of asylum-keeper, and gives her 
instead the office of remembrancer to 
Earth that the Divine is imprinted on the 
open face oi Nature. And how miraculous- 
Iv the artist makes articulate the seer, end 
mnforces vision by utterance 1 State the 
matter directly and simply, and at a figure 
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of speech : “The moon burns (/lAc) a caste- 
mark on the brow of heaven,” and the 
meaning; remains, but it is reduced to thin 
fancy. Now re-read the ori^nal: visualise 
the ima^s in succession—caste-mark, 
brows ofWvcn, moon : note the immense 
conviction that the absence of “like” gives, 
lifting the lines from cold symbolism to the 
level of imaginative truth that is the home 
of the myths of fill races ; and you have 
come within hailing distance of the secret 
of poetry. But that is not quite fdl. The 
pattern, of which Stevenson smaks in “The 
Art of Writing”, is there, and is nut less 
remarkable for its inclusion than for its 
omission ; but a detail of the pattern takes 
us a step nearer the secret. The two 
wonls “golden moon” arc a perfectly 
simple statement of the burnished yellow 
of the rising moon in certain states of the 
atmosphere. Put it thus: “The moon is 
the colour of gold,” and it is true, but the 
truth depends on an act of memory ; the 
moon herself is not present to the eye of 
the mind. But Sarqjini’s moon, through 
the very juxtaposition of the big vowds 
oh, and oo stands out ardent and palpit¬ 
ant, and makes the word “burn”, which is 
false in fact as the moon only reflects, the 
one inevitable word to satisfy the imagin¬ 
ation. We see the same effect in 
Thompson’s lines which I have quoted, 
where, in the midst of a congregation of 
slender vowels, the priest enters in all the 
rotund importance of oh, aw, ah in “robes 
pontifical.” Something is added to the 
effect of Sarojini’s lines by the adverbs 
“sacred, solemn”, ungrammatical though 
tlu‘y be, by having their terminations 
ducked—but the effect passes, unfortunate¬ 
ly, into a pale anticlimax in “bright”, a 
little unnecessary dab of phosphorescence 
beside the golden burning moon. It is 
said that Sarojini in her youth had dreams 
of becoming an Indian Keats. In this 
particular item she has out-Keatsed her 
ideal; for while his “gibbous moon” 
means convexity, it has to reach the mind 
1y way of the dictionary; it means, but 
does not create the spherical orb that 
Sarojini swings on a phrase into the 
firmament of the imagination. 

It will take more evidence than is at 
present at our disposal, to enable us to 
decide whether or not we should have a 
gyudge against our poetess for not giving 
us more m the joy of such a combination 
of tratb, imagination, and art. Ido not 


think her “caste-mark” is accidental: 1 
think it is integral to her genius, and per- 
manent; I think also that the emotional • 
strain of much of her work, and a certain 
restriction of method, are also integral, 
but temporaiy. The passage of years will 
subdue flame to a steady glow, and bring 
reserve which is power in place of exces¬ 
siveness which leads to exnaustion. But 
in the matter of her restricted method, it 
is fairly certain that deliberate effort is 
needed if she is to escape from ruts into 
which she tends to run. This tendency 
appeared early. “Indian Weavers” iii 
“The Golden Threshold” weave (1) a 
childs’ robe, (2) a marriage veil, (3) a 
funeral shrond. Corn (innders tell of 
(1) a mouse, (2) a deer, (3) a bride, each 
of whom has lost her “lord”. All through 
her three bonks we come across this habit 
of taking three aspects of a subject, and 
placing them in sequence, mainly withont 
any vital unity, and hardly ever with any 
imaginative accumulation. Still, despite 
the mannerism, Mrs. Naidu has given us 
two haunting lyrics, both in “The Bird of 
Time”. My first contact vvith Mrs. Naidu’s 
poetry was through hearing “The Song of 
Kadha the Milkmaid" recited by a young 
Oxford man. I shall never forget the 
mantric effect of the devotee’s repetition of 
“Govinda” os she carried her curds, her 
pots, and her gifts to the shrine of Mathura. 
The other is “Guerdon,” with its three re¬ 
frains, “For me, O my master, the rapture 

of love !_the rapture of truth !.the 

rapture of song!” The objective may vary, 
but the rapture remains. It is not in the 
poetess to live at a lower degree; and in 
this particular case her energy has given 
us a song of the higher iama that will 
take its place among the lyrical classics. 
The poem justifies the method in its own 
case, but not for general application. Her 
metrical skill is capable of great variety. 
She gives us a specimen of Bengali metre 
reproduced in English: 

Where the golden, glowing 
ChaDipak Cuds are blowing 
By the iwiftly-flowing itreams, 

Itow, when day ii dying, 

There are fainet flying 
Mattering a clond ol dreams. 

Each line, save the last, has two al- 
literatives, and these with the repeated 
O in the first line, and the inter-Unear 
rhyme of “flowing” in the third line, pro¬ 
duce a haunting chime of bells and voices. 
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These things arc, of course, the mere 
mechanics of poetry; still they contrilmte 
a very large element to the total effect, and 
may have a reflexive influence on the 
subtler elements for good or ill. In the 
matter of the' thing said, as distinct from 
hoivitissaid, ivc find the brain and the 
heart challenged by vibrant utterances 
from a will and an imagination that must 
surely triumph over recalcitrant emotion. 
Take a couple of examples of terse gnomic 
expression: 

To.da]r that seems so long, so strange, so bitter, 

Wilt soon be some forgotten yesterday. 

That is an oft-sung truth stated with 
melodious and memorable newness. It is 
the passive aspect of 
Let ns rise, 0 my heart, let us gather the dreams 

that remain. 

We shall conquer the sorrow of life with the sorrow 

oi song. 

In these two pairs of lines there is the 
acute touch of sorrow and struggle. Those 
who know something of the heroic battle 
that Mrs. Naidu has waged against 
physical debility know that she sings of 
what she has hved. She does not gloss 
the facts of existence. She gives this 
message to her children : 

Tiii ye have battled with great griefe and fears. 

And borne the conflict of dream-shatterhiK years. 
Wounded with fieree desire and worn with strife, 
Children, ye have not lived : fur this is hie. 

At the same time, from the point of 
view of literature, we have to ask if there 
is no glimpse of hope or of faith in a poet's 
work ; for life in literature, as in life itself, 
is positive and joyful: negation and 
pessimism are rootless and without pro¬ 
geny. We have not fitr to go in Sarqjini’s 
poetty to find the thing of life. Up to the 
present it has eschewed the reinforcement 
of the intellect: it is as delicate as 

The hope of a hride or the dream of a maiden 
Watching the petals of gladness unfold, 

and looks toward the 

.timid future shrinhing there alone 

Beneath her marriage-vetlof mysteries, 

cl^Tacteristic Sarojinian imagery); but 
t is there. We see it—the thing of life- 
in "At Twilight: On the way to Gol- 
conda," where the debris of history pro¬ 
vokes the question: 

Shall hope prevail where claiuorons hate is rife. 
Shall sweet love prosper or high dreams have ^ace 
Amid the tumult of reverberant strife 
'Twixt ancient creeds, 'iwixt race and ancient rare. 
That mars the grave, glad purposes nt life. 

Leaving no refoge save thy succouring face ? 


Her answer is: 

yuick with the sense oi joy she hath iurgoiie, 
Returned my soul to beckooing joys that wait. 
Laughter oi children and the lyric dawn. 

And love's delight profound and passionate. 

Winged dreams that blow their golden clarion. 

And hope that conquers immemorial hata 

It is further expressed in a spring song 
entitled "Ecstasy": 

Shall we in the midit oi life's exquisite chorus 
Remember our grief, 

1) heart, when the raptuious season Is o’er ns 
Oi blossom and leal ? 

Their joy from the birds and the streams let us 

borrow, 

0 heart I let us sing. 

The years are before us fur weeping and sorrow. 

To-day it is Spring! 

I do not think our poetess has any ne^ 
to borrow joy. The source of it is within 
herself in her griii of the fundamental 
verities that arc hers by raccand, I believe, 
realization. It is still as true as when 
Shelley uttered it, that “Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought’’; 
but we arcentering a new era in literature, 
at any rate in literature in the English 
language, in which the accent and joy of 
the spirit will be heard with inereasiag 
assurance and clearness. Certain of the 
younger poets have felt the first influences 
of tte approach of that era, and their 
response has been made in attempted te- 
volntions in the machinery of versification; 
but the real revolution is from within : it 
is a matter as much of eye as of c.ar, for 
poetry is compounded of both vision and 
utterance, and heretofore the car of the 
world has been confused with noises be¬ 
cause its eye has wandered from the centre. 
The “sorrow of song" will be no less, but 
it will take on a new tone : it will drop 
the harshness of frustration, the sharp¬ 
ness of regret: its cry will not be tbc cry 
of pain inflicted, which comes from uncon* 
trolled nerves; it will be the ciy of th^ 
intenser but less hnrtfni agony of bursting 
bonds; the growing pains o| expanding 
consciousness, as joyfully painful os the 
spring, as exquisitely pregnant as the sad¬ 
ness evoked by a glorious sunset, which is 
not sadness, but the call and response^of 
immortal beauty, without and within, 
across the intervening twilight of mortal 
mind. 

Mrs. Naidu has staked her cl^m in the 
new fields of poetry. Her eye is on the 
centre, and the singing circumference of her 
sphere will yet adjust itself All things are 
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possible to one who can sing thus of “soli¬ 
tude”—even with the fault; metaphor of 
gleaning a glimpse— 

Or perchnnre we maj glean a far gliinp«e of the 

Infinite Boaoin 

In whoae glorious shadow all life Is unfolded or 

furled, 

Through the luminous honrs ere the lotus of dawn 

shall re-blossom 

In petals of spleudour to worship the Lord of the 

world. 


To anticipate that glimpse is to experi¬ 
ence it; to have found the place of reconci¬ 
liation of bemmiings and endings is to 
have touched the synthesis that is the 
genius of song. 

Sarojini Naidu’s poetry belongs to the 
romantic school, but it is the romance that 
ia its most passionate mood leaves no 
ashes in the mouth. She has lingered, like 
“Laurence Hope,” in “The Garden of 
Kama,” but with larger eyes and a leas 
heavy chin. She has not become, as Mr. 
Gosse says she hoped to become, “a Goethe 
or a Keats for India” ; but she has succeed¬ 
ed in becoming a far more vital and com¬ 
pelling entity than a reflection: she has 
occome—Saregini, with her own exquisite 
qualities, and with the not less interesting 
defects of those qualities. She has not yet 
shown rigns of the constructive genius 
of either of her ideals : there is Uttle “eleva¬ 
tion” in the technical sense to the edifice of 
her song: it is an Indian bungalow with 
rooms opening off one another on the 


ground floor, not a New York sky-scraper, 
^t she has already added to literature 
something Keats-like in its frank but 
perfectly pure sensuousness. Except in the 
use of a few conventional words, there is 
hardly any trace ot derivative impulse in 
her work. She wrote to Mr. Arthur 
Symons long ago, “1 am not a poet really. 

I have the vision and detire, but not the 
voice.” Since then she has found increas- 
in^utterance; imagination and emotion 
interacting, sometimes separately, as in 
“Indian Song” ; sometimes, as in “Street 
Cries,” giving life and its emotional accom¬ 
paniment in a single artistic mould. It is 
because of the measure of unique accom¬ 
plishment and optimistic prophecy that 
emerges from the most searching criticism 
of Mrs. Naidu's woik that one feels a pang 
of regret to find from the daily newspaper 
that the flares of the public platform often 
lure her away from the radiance of her 
“moon-enchanted estuary of dreams.” 
True, she is out for service to India at a 
time when it is urgently neeiled : she has 
questioned Fate as to whether she would 
fail ere she achieved her destined deed of 
song or service for her country’s need, but 
while to those who cannot sing, there may 
be a distinction between song and service, 
such song as she has sung, and is capable 
of singing, is among the greatest and most 
essential gifts of service which she can 
render to her country and the world. 


THE COMING REFORMS 


BV THE IIoN’BLE BAIH- 

T he (Kople of India, I mean those who 
live in British India, were on the 
tiptoe of expsetation of having a 
shareina large number ofpolitical privUeg- 
es after the tomiination of the war. This 
expectation was encouraged by the speech¬ 
es and writings of British Statesmen in 
^gland and in India, and by the writings 
in Some of the leading newspapers in 
Bnrlai^. What the form of those rights 
and privileges would be was the question 
whkn had been agitating the minds of the 
educated community of this country for 
the last two years. We have at last got 
a gtimpe of what is to come. Theannounce- 
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meat that the Secretary of State The Right 
Hon’ble Mr. Montagu was coming to 
India, coupled with the authoritative state¬ 
ment of his Excellency the Viceroy in the 
Imperial Legislative Council on the 5th 
September, have set at rest much speculaA 
tion on the subject. We may not get at once 
self-government in the true sense of the 
word, viz., control of the army, right to 
declare war or conclude peace, power to 
impose such taxes as the people may think 
proper. Our goal may hie what Abraham 
Lincoln, the greatest modem American, 
speaks of as “Government of the people, 
for the people and by the people", but I 
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think the “Relorins’’ to hi' introduced nt 
present are only the precursors ot more we 
are sure to get in the near future. 

1 w'ould say a few w'ords about the 
Reforms in the l..cgislative Councils, both 
Provincial and Imperial. I may say at 
the outset that for the last few years 
various schemes of reforming the admini¬ 
stration or rather for the gradual develop¬ 
ment of self-government within tlie Empire 
on Colonial lines have been propouimed 
by thoughtful men in England and by the 
leaders of progressive thought in India. 
They are certainly the legitimate dues of 
the educated and advanced communities 
in India. By the Minto-Morley Reforms 
we have no doubt a larger numlier of 
representatives in the Imperial Legislative 
Council as well as the various Provincial 
I..cgi8lativc Councils of the country; wc 
have been given the right of moving Resolu¬ 
tions in the Councils, of discussing the 
Budget, the right of interpellatiiin has been 
enlarged, an Indian member has liecn 
appointed in the Executive Council of the 
Imperial Government as well as in each of 
the major Provincial Governments, while 
two Indians and at present three have been 
appointed in the Council of the Secretary 
of State. These arc no douM valued privi¬ 
leges but they are not sufficient to satisfy 
the ambition of the rising generation m 
the Indians. The rights conferred were not 
sufficient to give the Indians a potent voice 
in the administration of their country. In 
the Provincial Legislative Councils there 
is a Finance Committee of official and non¬ 
official members, but they are consnlted 
only with reference to certain items of 
expenditure in the Budget—the Committee 
having no voice in shaping the financial 
policy of Government. The now famous 
memorandum ^ the 19 non-official 
members ot the Imperial Council suggests 
an increase in the number of members 
in the Legislative Councils of the major 
provinces to 100. It has also been 
suggested that in order to make the 
Legislative Councils really eScctive and the 
voice of the people felt in the Legislative 
Councils through their representatives, 
these councils should have control of the 
finances. The Council should have full and 
absolute control over such heads of expen¬ 
diture as Sanitation, Education, Law, 
Justice, Co-operative Credit, Agriculture, 
Forest, etc.,and a definite amount be allot¬ 
ted on these heads. It has been suggested 
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that there should be Committees of the 
House as there aie in the Corporntiun of 
Calcutta. The idea is not a bail one, for 1 
think there may be Committees to deal 
with each of the above departments to be 
presided over by the member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council in charge of them. Wc have 
similarly in the Calcutta University not 
only a Senate which is a binly similar to 
that of the Legislative Council and Syndi¬ 
cate which IS the Executive Council of the 
Senate, but different Faculties or Boards 
of Studies. iJifferent Boards or Com¬ 
mittees may be formed, each consisting 
of a small group of iticmhers both official 
and nonofficial, for each important dejiart- 
ment of administration. The Provincial 
Legislative Councils are to consist as ut 
present of a Governor, and an Executive 
Council of 4 (lour) members anil a Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly of lUO members. The latter 
arc to be elected by the Municipalities, 
District and Suh-Distnet or Local Boards, 
rcgistercil Graduates ami Fellows of the 
Universities, the land-holding classes and 
the Mabamedan community, representa¬ 
tives of trade and commerce both Indian 
and Anglo-Indian, the educated community 
having a separate electorate. In the case 
of municipalities and District and Suli- 
District or Local Boards, the vote of each 
member of such bodies to be counted in 
determining the election. Gradually and 
within a short period of time the right of 
voting may be extended direct to the tax¬ 
payer in each municipality and to the cess- 
payer in each District and sub-District 
Board with certain limitations. 

It has been suggested that instead of 
giving the right of voting to the Council 
elections to Municipalities and District .ind 
Local Boards, the right of voting should 
be thrown open direct to the people. This 
is no doubt a good suggestion and the 
Mahamcdan community have already got 
this right. But 1 think if tlie right of vot¬ 
ing be thrown open to the people direct in 
addition to the qualifications to be pre¬ 
scribed by Government under the Rules, 
the voter must be literate. 

1 would however insist upon the candi¬ 
date being a bona fide resident of the elec¬ 
torate, for which he is a candidate. 

Each major province should be autono¬ 
mous, having complete charge of the in¬ 
ternal administration of the province and 
osscssing lull powers over provincial 
nonce and legislation. The Inman mem- 
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bers of the Excoulire Councils should be 
selected from atiiotif]^ the elected members 
of the Provincial LcRislative Councils for a 
period of 4 years. As regards the constitu¬ 
tion ol the Provincial Legislative Assembly, 
of the members ought to be elected and } 
to be nominated and there should be a 
majority of elected non-ofiicial Indians in 
the Council. Provision should also be 
made for the representation of important 
niinnrities and of special interests. 

The Provincial Councils will have full 
authority to deal with all matters affecting 
the internal administration of the Pro- 
villa*, including the power to raise loans, to 
impose and alter taxation. The ways and 
means of raising the necessary revenue will 
have to be submitted to the Provincial 
l,A:gislative Council for adoption. Any 
Resolution passeil by the Legislative 
Assembly may be vetoed by the Governor 
only with the unanimous consent of the 
Executive Council. Should there be a 
difference of opinion among the Governor 
and the members of the Executive Council, 
the resolution will have to be sent back to 
tlie Legislative Assembly, and if again 
passed it will be binding on the Govern¬ 
ment. In any other case the Governor in 
Council may reject it. Bills may be intro¬ 
duced in the Legislative Assembly with 
its consent by the non-olEcinl members. 

1 intend now to place my suggestion 
about the Supreme Government. The head 
of the (•ovemment should be as now the 
Governor General to be sent nut from 
England and an Executive Council and 
■Ill Imperial Legislative Assembly. The 
Executive Council should consist of 
six members, half of whom should be 
Indians. The Indian members should 
be appointed by the Governor General 
with the consent of the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Assembly out of a panel consist¬ 
ing of persons recommended by the Provin¬ 
cial Coundls in the proportion of two from 
each miyor Province and one from every 
minor Province. The Imperial Legislative 
Assembly is to consist oflSU members as 
suggested in the memorandum of the nine¬ 
teen members already referred to, three- 
fourths of whom are to be non-ofiicial 
elected. The members are to be elected by 
the Provincial Councils and also by the 
fellows and registered graduates of the 
Universities, also by a certain class of rate¬ 
payers Ilf the capital cities andartain class 
of incometax payers 


The jurisdiction of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment must include the army and navy, 
wars and expeditions, customs, tarifi 
and Imperial taxation, currency and 
mints, fordgn affairs and native 
states, the rcj^lation of commerce 
ahd trade, railways and irrigation, 
famine relief and protective works, 
public debt, postal and telegraphic service 
relations of the difivent provinces and 
adjustment of inter-provincial relations 
and maintenance of direct relations with 
the Secretary of State for India. I he 
Government of India should be vested with 
fiscal autonomy. It will derive its income 
from excise, salt, customs, post office and 
telegraph, mint, railways and also from 
interest and tributes. Each province, 
however, should pay a contribution to the 
Imperial Government whenever necessary. 
The above arrangements may continue for 
a period of 15 years and it the result of the 
experiment is satisfactory, larger rights 
and privileges may be conferred alter the 
mid period. This may constitute the first 
instalment of the Reforms, it is superfluous 
to add that mere increase in the number of 
memixrs cither in the Imperial Legislative 
Council or in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils will mean nothing if they are nut 
invested with really larger powers. 

1 would suggest here one matter for 
the consideration of Government Why 
should not the enlarged Legislative 
Councils be named the Indian Parliament ? 
It may be that the Legislative Councils 
with their extended powers may not bear 
the least resemblance to the mother of 
Parliaments. The Parliament is supreme 
in the British Isles, but here the govern¬ 
ment of the country which in common 
parlance is called the bureaucracy is 
supreme; there the Government is accoun¬ 
table to Parliament, here the Government 
is practically accountable to no¬ 
body. But if it is admitted that self- 
government within the Empire on 
Colonical lines is our goal and to which 
we are gradually drifting, why should not 
the new and expanded legislative Councils 
be denominated the “Indian Parliament”. 
People may say what is in a name. I say 
it means a great deal. We are to have self- 
government witUn the Empire on Colonial 
lines—such silf-government as Australia 
aud Canada have got at the present 
moment. We can fairly expect a sub¬ 
stantial measure of self-government as a 
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first instalment after Mr. Montagu .'iiiil 
the Vieeroy have had time ti) put their 
heads together and to cemsuft puliUe 
opinion on the sulgect on the spot. 
Australia and Canada have got their 
representative assemblies known as Parlia¬ 
ment. _ Why should not the Legislative 
Couneils in India be similarly known ? 

1 shall now say a few wonls with 
referenee to the latter employment of the 
Indians in positions of trust and resnott- 
sibility. The appointment of two instead 
of one member in the czccntivc couneils 
either of the supreme government nr the 
provincial governments will not he very 
much appreciated by the people it other 
positions of trust and responsibility are 
nut similarly thrown open to the Indians. 
The number of high offices in thcennntry to 
which Indians have hitherto been appoint¬ 
ed is limited. It is admitted on all hands 
that there ought to be greater participa¬ 
tion on the part of the people of this 
country in the government of the country— 
whether in the work of administration or 
of legislation. The Royal Commission on 
the employment of the Indians to the 
public services in India has no doubt dealt 
with the question of the cniploymeiit 
of the Indians in the public services 
but the educated Indians think that the 
report if acted upon will not and 
can not satisfy their legitimate aspira¬ 
tions. A great deal of labour has 

no doubt been spent on the work of the 
Commission but truth to say the report is 
now only of academic interest, for if it is 
acted upon it can never satisfy the claims 
of the people of this country. It is our 
honest conviction that (lovemmcnt can 
employ a larger number of Indians to 
positi'ins of trnst and responsibility with¬ 
out waiting for any report. It requires no 
commission to inform Government of the 
capacity of Indians for employment on a 
much mure extended scale to high onice.s 
than Government have hitherto thought fit 
to admit. 1 would suggest that at least half 
the number of appointments in the higher 
services ranging from membership in the 
Executive Council of the Governor General 
to the posts of District Judges and District 
Magistrates should be filled at once 
Indians, I mean within a stated period, 
say within the next 10 or 15 years from 
the end of the war. This should be exclusive 
of the Indians now in the Covenanted 
Civil Service. Before the establishment of 


the High Court in Uehnr, out at 20 Judges 
in tbc Calcutta High Court, 7 were Indians, 
that is more than one-third, while in 
Madras a little more than a ^ear ago, 
nearly half the number of High Court 
Judges were Indians. If in the highest 
judicial tribunals in the country, half or 
nearly half the number of posts could be 
filled by Indians, it seems rather surprising 
that .'It least half the number of District 
Jnd^ships could not be idled by them. 
Similarly with reference to tin post of the 
District Magistrate or Superintendent of 
Police, almost all appointments in the 
education department except probably a 
few Professorships of English literature, 
higher Mathematics, Science and Medicine, 
may lie filled up locally. TI c same may 
he done as regards npiioiutmcnts iii the 
departments of Engineering, Agriculture 
or Forest service. Quahhed Indians, men 
of education and character, should be 
appointed. 1 think 1 am nut wrong in 
saying that proper men would not be 
wanting to fill at least half the high govern¬ 
ment offices or at least that this can be 
(lone within llic next ten or 1.5 years. 
There is, 1 need hardly say, much discon¬ 
tent in the public services, because belter 
C)ualiflcd Indians have been placed under 
Europeans admittedly less qualified—not 
to speak of cases in wliieli Iniliaiis of equal 
qualifications have been placed in superior 
service to the Indians. Larger employment 
ot Indians in the public services means a 
reduction in public cx^wnditure. An educat¬ 
ed Indian of equal qualification to that of 
an Englishman would not mind taking 
a little less pay if he were only placed in 
the same service as the Eiiglislitiiati. 

1 shall now deal with the question of ex¬ 
tension of Local Self-Governnieiit in the 
country. If reforms .sre to lie introduced in 
the Imperial and Provincial l.,egislative 
Councils, there ought to be devolution ot 
power in the District administration as 
well. Steps should be taken to allow all 
Municipalities to have their own elected 
Chairman and also their own Commissi¬ 
oners Lxcqit in mill municipalities. Dis¬ 
trict Boards should also be given the 
opportunity of electing their Chmr- 
man, specially those Districts where 
suitable men are to he found. Measures 
should also be taken to foster the growth 
of village organisation by formation of 
what is known as “Union Committees” 
which ought to be purely elected bodies. 
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“I'nionCommittees” or "Village Communi¬ 
ties” are, to use ihe language of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, "Eittle Republics”, the indestruc¬ 
tible atoms from which Empires were 
formed, ought to be iostcred b; all means. 
They existed at one time in this country 
but gradually have been disappearing with 
the growth of more polished civilisation. 
I uni glad to observe that since the pubii- 
cation of Illy pamphlet in November 1915 
nil Local Sclt-govcrnmciit in Bengal, the 
('lovcrnment of Bengal has taken steps to 
crt-:ife a large number ot union committees 
and introduce other salutary reforms advo- 
cjiteil in my pamphlet throughout the 
rresidency which will have the eflcct of 
tostering Local Sell-Government to a very 
large .'ind appreciable extent There are, 
however, some who have manifested at the 
present moment an unusual anxiety for 
extension and development of local self- 
government in the country and want to 
put aside the real grievance which isagitat- 
ing the minds ot the educated Indians, viz., 
a larger share, a more potent voice in the 
administration of the country. People are 
led to doubt the sincerity of those who 
have inaiiilested this great and unusual 
interest in the extension of local self-govern¬ 
ment lit the present time. Local self- 
government in India, at least as it is under¬ 
stood at this moment, is more than 3U 
years old. We arc gravely told and that 
alter more than a generation that we are 
still to serve our apprenticeship in scll- 
govcrnnieiit only by devoting our energies 
in lostenng lucui sell-government, that is, 
in looking alter village drains and village 
roads or the excavation of a tank here or 
a tank there without at the same time 
having any voice in the government of the 
country. That government could have 
done much more than it hiis hitherto done 
in cherishing local sell-government in the 
country is well known to those who have 
studied the question. 1 would cite only 
one instance in sup]>ort of my statement. 
So far back as the year 1.SH3, Mr. West- 
macott, one of the most experienced mem- 
liers of the Indian Civil Service, was placed 
on special duty to prepare the way for the 
introduction of the Local Self-government 
Bill by the creation of a network of "Village 
Unions” throughout the Province of Bengal 
so that they might be in operation as soon 
as the Local Self-government Bill was 
passed. The Bill was passed in 1885. 
Mr. Westmacott framed a scheme for 


the formation of 180 Unions in seven 
subdivisions of the Presidency and Burd wan 
divisions and in the Munshigunge subdivi¬ 
sion of the Dacca District. We find how¬ 
ever in 1914, about 30 years after Mr. 
Westmacott's report, that only 61 union 
committees had been established. There 
ought to have been at least 5000 such 
committees and not bl only by the 
year 1914, if the Government had 
wo:^ked in right earnest since the 
passing of the Local Self-government 
Act. Let there bean advance and exten¬ 
sion in Local Self-Government by all means. 
That is however no reason why the people 
should nmain deprived of the higher rights 
and privileges which it is the birth-right 
of every civilised nation to possess—why 
they should not have a voice and a 
potent voice ia tlie admiiiistratiou ofthe 
country. 

the martial races of India have shown 
their valour in the continent of Europe 
side by side with their British and French 
comrades. Grant of commissions in the 
army and the opening of a school for the 
proper training in the army are the fitting 
recognition of their acts ot heroism. Even 
the much maligned Bengali race has done 
and are doing their sh.arc in this world¬ 
wide contest. The services of the Bengali 
Ambulance Corps have been appreciated 
by their Excellencies the Viceroy and by the 
Governor of Bengal. 

^ On the 7th August 1917, H.E. Lord 
Carmichael was pleased to announce at a 
meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
held at Dacca that H. E. the Viceroy had 
sanctioned the formation of a Double 
Company of Bengali Army consisting of 
about two hundred and fifty men. The 
double company of 250 men is now a full- 
fledged regiment and has left the shores of 
India probably for Mesopotamia. These 
are no doubt valued privileges and the 
educated community had been longing to 
get them for sometime past. Over and 
above all this we have been asked to 
join the Defence of India Force. 

To show how sineere has been the desire 
of the educated Indians to fight in this 
war side by side with the British Army, 1 
shall cite only one instance. Refused a com¬ 
mission in the British army, a Bengali 
youth, a B.Sc of an English University, 
entered it as a private and was killed in 
action in Prance on the night ot the 23rd 
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[ May 191G. This is whal the C iptain ol his 
regiment wrote to his brothti 

“Ills loss is felt very niiioh t)ironi;h lul the whole 
f)l the Compnny as he wiis one ol the most popular 
men in the CompniiT He uinnvs sliowcil liiinsrll to 
he a keen anil upright soldier niul myself .mil ulliivis 
III the eonipanv thnii“lit a (treat deal ol hull The 
I J-icutenant thus wrote of hiiii.—He was reitardid as 
\ one III Ihe best hy his coinr ides an I they one an I all 
'«j nil with me iii ollei out then c indolence " 

The pronuunceincat of lI.E. the Viceroy 
with reference to the operation ol the Ari-ns 
Act is significant. His Excellency will not 
accept any solution of this iincstioii which 
continues to base exemption on nicial 
distinctions. 

Ilis Exccllcnc}’ the Vicero}’ has luaclc a 
survey of all the burning cpicstions of the 
day—ill questions in which the people of 
this country are vitally interested We 
are pleased at the unnounccmeiit that a 
definite advance must be made in the sphere 
of edue.ition, specially of pnniary ciliica- 
tioii._ It is useless to clamour lor larger 
political rights if the masses of the people 
have not at least sonic cdiic.itiim, unless 
steps are also taken to elevate their coiidi- 
tiiiii. 11 niy mcniury serves me right it was 
during the Vieeroyalt}' of Lord Cur/on 
when Sir Edward Daker was the fiu.'inee 
member of the Supreme Government th.it 
a large snm of money, probably E'JIJH.OOO, 
were allotcd for primary education. Pro¬ 
bably no portion of the amount was spent 
for the purpose. Xo one knows why it 
was not spent. If there be a lecurriiig 
grant of like amount every year for 
primary education, this queslioii will be 
solved in no time. 

IiCt England fulfil the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions and ambitions she has herself 
.'iwakenid in the minds ufthc Indian people. 
IiCt England only lenietnber what Buikc 
said more than a century ago, "that Asia¬ 
tics have rights and that Europeans hare 


oblig.'itio'is, th.at a superior naco is hound 
toohsciv. the highest current mor.ilitv ol 
the tilin' III all it.s dealings with its subject 
race." The educated Iniliaii is not in favour 
of revohitiiiiiarv changes but ol a substan- 
ti.il ailvaiiee lovvaid- rc.il self-goveriiiiieiit 
wbieh would lie the -timigesl safeguard 
ag.iiiist any revohiti xi.irv |>ro|ingandn. 
linliii asks for jiislice. ImJi.iiis want 
sympiitiiy. "If vou would giia mankind," 
said Benthain, "the best \v ii i- to appear 
to love them, and the best w ■ v ol a;>pcar- 
ing to lave tiieiii, is to luv them in 
reality." England has notliiiig to fear in 
India. It is inhabited bv a pc.'iiv-loviiig 
and Inw-nbidiiig people. Laglaiid is destin¬ 
ed to reap here a harvest ol glory which 
has f.illcii to the lot of no other iiatloii of 
which history hears record. As the lute 
Judge D.P. Hatch ol Los Angeles writes 
ill the “War I^etters from the Living 
De.ad Man", “She (haigland) has carried 
the torch round the world. She has 
tied continents together and woven 
the chain which will bind men to each 
other in days that are to come." Under 
the vivilving inlluciiec ot British rule, the 
Indians h-ive awakened from the torpor 
of ages The dry bones ill the v.'illey h.avc 
become instinct with life. There has been 
an extraordinary intellectual activity 
within the last few years. There is mani¬ 
festation of a new life whieli thongh it 
struggles eunvnlsivcly under a mountain 
of dilfieultics, is life all the same. I have 
never despaired of the fate of niy eoiiii*ry 
and countrymen. I have no duubi that 
we shall be able to surmount what seems 
to ns at fiist sight iiisuriiioiintablc 
obstacles in our path. Let us gird up our 
loins and advance with the iorw.ard, flow¬ 
ing tirle ol time. We have a glorious 
future lieiore us. Let us act heart w’itbin 
and God overhead. 


THE CYCLE OF SERIXO 


I. 

((SvsUE rjcli- of S|iiin(;’' Is Ilf loiest (Jay of 
I Kolimclienath lagere among ihe Mnibolical 
<fi If 1 . Hi si III gun by him marl}-si\ jtais ago 
I'p till now, Knblndrafiatb bad made no nitfiupt to 

63%-8 


■nlfipret tht philosophy of life, if there vai any, 
undo lying bis gnat svmbolical plays, inch as the 
Post ofbcf. The King of the Dark Chamber and 
iithers not } et traiisliiteil. Fur the hrit tune, in the 
"Lycle 111 Spring," he fell the need of putting forth 
an Interpietatory prelude or lutrodnctlon, which 
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although it is a pnrt of the play itselt and an excellent 
setting to it, is still palpnhlv a conscious execution. 
But, forluiiBtcIy, unlike Maurice Maeterlinck or 
l^eonid Andreiv, the great ltu.uian writer of synilioU- 
cal pUis, be lias nut rushed into any well-defined 
categiiry or canon ol the new fnrni of draiuatic art 
he has intrudneed, neither culling the future theatre 
like Mnctcrliiick, as one 'ol peace and beauty without 
tears' and iheretnre prohibiting all violent exhibition 
ol passions within it ; nor like Andreiv naming the 
miitlcrn symbolical type ol drani.a us 'I’anpsychc' or 
nIMh'iui'ht diama, thereby barring action altogether 
Iron the sphere of dramatic nrt. lie has touched in 
llie prelude on Ithe fundaiiiriitals of art and life, 
but be has carefully avoided laying down any ait- 
caniiiis nr any sciieiuntic philosophy of lilc. 
The poet himself coniesses that whether bis play is 
“a drama, nr a poem, nr a pluv, nr a masijur, he 
cannot say" and that there is no “pliilinophy" in it, 
except that the theme of the thus indefinable work 
of art be introduces is 'lite', which again is not easy 
oi definition. This is a great relief that the poet 
does not dogmatise about his tlieories of lile and art, 
like most others who are either his eontempomrirs nr 
his prederessors; nor dues be standardise the type 
that lie creates. Fur, inasmuch ns 'life' cannot be 
defined since it moves from chnnge to change, art 
which explores and expresses lile must also be inli- 
nitclv varied. 

The prelude is however no prologue and apparently 
seems to have no ennneettun with the main play itxell. 
But it will Ixrseen that notwithstanding their themes 
being dillcrent nnd the types of the plays heing 
different—one being realistic and the other symbolic— 
both pInvE are vitally coiuiectcd and belong to an 
oiganfc whole. The prelude bids farewell to the old, 
old in every sense,—tlie old in religion, in society, in 
art, and in everything that affects life. The play 
hails the new. The poet stands as a witness between 
the two orders and it is hr who wakes np from trance 
the liewildered king, the representative of a large 
iK-ctlon of people, who stick In pure habit to the 
old order yet whose hearts feel drawn towards 
the new. In the prelude, therefore, we discover our 
own country and ourselves as sunk in the depths of 
the 'ocean of reimnciatioii' for centuries and ruled by 
greedy nud selfish priests like Slirntibhusan. They are 
clever eniiugh to have realised that the surest way 
of making lucre is to increase the dose of the opiate of 
passivism and i|uirlisni, with which they have been 
serviug our people fur centuries in order to ensure the 
permanence of their regime. So perfect has been their 
success, that when famine cries hard at the door, the 
answer is ; "Tlie burning of hunger is quenched at 
last on the funeral pyre." And is this not absolutely 
true of the Indian lile as we know it ? 

The kin|f, as I have said, is nothing but a r^resenta. 
tiveofa fairly large sectum ol our people. Twogrrr 
hairs have appeared behind his ear—‘death has left 
his card of invitation* and in vain his vizier calls his 
attention to urgent state business, such as famine 
and wnr. He must compose his mind and therefore 
he cannot attend to state affairs any longer. The 
cries of the starving people must be stopped; the 
foreign ambassador fnim China must be sent away. 
The_ latter is suggestive of the once cordial and 
spiritual relation that subsisted between India and 
China, between India and the outside world. 
The world it thus shut out and Srntibhnshan, the 
Pandit, is called in with his ‘Book ol Kenuncintion.' 
His verses of renunciation are very lunch appreciated 

the kigg and when he is rewarded with gold. 


the Pandit suggests that be would like to have a 
permanent treasure of a province and a good house 
and both are lavished on him and also the promise 
of It gift of ornaments to his wife. Thus, loaded with 
gfits, the priest srls himself to the practice of devo¬ 
tion and renunciation, because he finds worldly 
needs very very distracting. Shrutihhushau is a 
true type of tlie ordinary Brahmin priest and his 
philosophy has been and is still the philosophy adhered 
tu bv inillioiis in India. 

Hut tiiii.-s are rhaiiging fast. Poets and seers are 
coining who sing ol life, wh i sing of the joys of lih- 
and activity and who make the glad announcements 
tlinf “deliverance is nut in renunciation." They rcjccL 
the oI,| order. The vast body of ritnols and myths and 
symbols, which had hitherto acted as cements to the 
liiiildiiig of society, and wliicli diad given millions ol 
{leoplc shelter and nurture before, afford no shelter 
now. The creed of priests and Brahmins had long 
become ontworn. The priest himself had become 
degenerate, because the creed he had been imposing 
on the people was no living creed. In such a time 
of religious crisis, seers must come and poets nmst 
come who will advise us to sweep away the rubbish 
heap that blocks the road to progiess and to march 
breast forwani on the open highway of life. Such 
a poet and seer is Kabindranatli himself Therefore, 
it is mightily interesting that a poet with his message 
should be introduced to rouse the king np from his 
sloth and inactivity, from the inertia which the 
despairing doctrines of Shrutibhushaii have brought 
upon him. And the poet Shekhar appears on tlie 
scene. 

Ilis mode of renunciation is difierent. Although 
“deliverance is not for him in renunciation," he keeps 
and uses tlie term 'renunciation', only to invest it with 
n new significance. So when he assures the king that 
"on that white grouml, (his gray hair) Nature will 
paint new colours” and proposes that he can be n 
fit compunion iu the king’s practuic of renunciation, 
the king is surprised beyond words. For poets were, 
in the past, iti Sanskrit aud ancient poetry, considered 
to be mere entertainers and poetry was a recrea¬ 
tion. The role that the poet now offers to 
take up IS really that of the priest, the Guide of 
Society. How can that ever be possilile ? But the 
poet tells the King that his renunciation means dell- 
veruiii'c not from "life immense in passion, pnise and 
p iwer", but from the low desires, from sell-absorp¬ 
tion, from the spirit of tradition and convention, into 
the “litghway of the open world”. He says, "In the 
open wurld, all is change, all is lile, all is movement 
And hr who ever moves and jnnriieys with this life- 
iiiovcmeut, dancing and playing on his flute, as he 
goes, he is ilie true Kenouncer." He does not seek 
peace, hut cries with Browning “Strive and thrive,... 
speed, fight on". He docs not pursue the permanent, 
liecause he knows that life is continually renewed 
through change and death. 

The poet Shekhar’s new message of renunciation 
natiirnlly and inevitably reminds us of Walt Whit- 
niBii's "Song of'the Open Koad", which bears out in 
dillereut mode of expression the same thoughts. Whit¬ 
man also aspired to build a new spiritual worid. He 
says:— 

“All parts away for the progress of souls. 

All religion, all solid things, ar^ governments—all 
that was or is apparent upon this globe, falls into 
niclies and corners before the procession of souls along 
tile grand roads of the universe." 

But all this doctrine of life-movement, of eternally 
renonneing iu order to gaiu eternally, may after all 
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Appear to be a docfriDc of frolicsome sport of life, of 
liviuf' from niument to moment ami Ictipinir from 
pleasure to pleasure and the renounceuiriit tnnv sim¬ 
ply be a cloak for aroidniice of that slalcness uiid 
eunui which must follow the repetition of a unif-irin 
pru|;iamme of life, 'llic King’s question is therefore 
very apt, “What cap your youthful poet Kcnouiicers 
do to relieve sufferings?’’ Pur, acceptance of life means 
acceptance of the burden of human misery. And if the 
old ideas of vnirHgya or renunciation are to be 
eschewed, what will be their substitute to reconstruct 
man’s ethics and practical religion on a wider and 
deeper basis 7 • 

In answer to this great question, the pod renllv 
expatiates on the olt-i)unted passage of Browaing 

“0 world ! as God has made it all is Iwauly 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty.’’ 

lie says—love is dnty—"We work, because wc arc 
in love with life.*’ To love life is to live life. The 
poets "ncccpl pain with all their Strength nnd with 
all their strength they remove piiin.’’ The ports 
arc the truest workers. The cry of latnine niid distress 
is therefore the “cry ol life to life.’’ Life must respond 
to life. And- with this inteiprelalion of life, he 
succeeds in rousing the king to action and sets before 
him t'.ie drama of the old and the new, the drama of 
life nnd death, the drama in which winter is disrolied 
and discovered to be spring, and death is unumsked 
and discovered to lie the continuation of life. 

II 

Is it not sigiiiriciint that ’Pnlguui’ nr ‘The Cycle of 
Spring’ was acted in Calcutta as it benefit pcrforinniice 
to relieve the distress of the famine-stricken people at 
Baukura ? ’The Cycle of Spring’ when it uriginnlly 
apiiriircd in a in.iguziiie was without the prelude ; 
probably the perfeiriunncc in Calcutta inspired it. 
l^■r it was obviously incongruous that a distress 
owing to liimiiie should be relieved by the Irolicsome 
sports of youth. That the spirit of eternal youth 
which the piny represented was not mere iinpiilsc and 
abandon, exuberance and fun, hut was sunicthing 
deeper, graver and sublimcr, suiiiething that spun and 
wove ill its very texture the sorrows and miseries, 
the doubts and despairs, the throbbing heart-beats ol 
huuiaiiity, was lialik to he forgotten or iiiisciiustriinl 
by t|ie audience. They would find it diillrult to grasp 
the idea that the spirit of youth was the spiiil of 
the soul and the spirit of Nature. It is the old which 
is tile Eternal Bogie, manifesting itself in various 
forms, as priest, law, coile, custom, convention, 
formula, creed and what not. The fear of this Bogle 
must be removed, if man is to take his sent in the 
theatre of the world, where the drama of life and 
death is eternally rep^seated in Nature and in [luma 
nity. Ilumnii Life M incessantly renewed through 
the series of change Ind death which fail to clog it 
and block its onward march ; Nature is also inces¬ 
santly renewed through the same process. The 
theme of the eternal world-drama is the eternal 
rejuvenation of Nature and Ilumauity. 

And verily, must such a drama inspire a poet to 
renew humanity, renew society, arL religion and 
everything. The present world, with its frightful 
scenes of war and devastation, of misencs running ram¬ 
pant everywhere and increasing beyond measure and 
of groans of sufiering humanity, is p using through 
the throes of birth and to the pro^ietic vision ol the 
poet that birth of a rejuvenated humanity and 
civilisation is nut far O0. 'The Cycle of Spring’ is 
breathing all over with the skyrdliiig fragrance ol 
that hope, is shining with the effulgent lustre of that 


high fuith, IS lyrical with the joyous mnsic of that 
bliss to come. Therefore it was only meet that when 
it was acted as a lienefit performance, its message 
must be brought home to the audience and the 
prelude he added to bid adieu to tlie Old and welcome 
the New 

The play is dedicated to the boys of tlie Shanti- 
iiikcliiii School, ’who have freed the fountain of 
youth hidden in the heart ol this old poet’ and to 
lliiiendriinnth, tlir guide of those boys. 

It was fiisl acted at Shantiniketaii liy the hoys. 
Those wondeiful hoys unconsciously niibilie so much 
of the spirit of the poet and ol 'ns love of Nature, 
growing in the free atmosphere ol the asnira, that 
any play which would elsewhere lie rrckoiied ns not 
actable, would be perfcctljr iietalile to them. Like 
the performance of Mysteries nnd .Miracle plays, the 
Moralities or the Early Tragedies of the iiiciliiicviil 
times and after in Europe, when the eiithedriil wonld 
he transformed lor the nonce into II theatre liy enter¬ 
prising monks or any rude ]ila(foriu would quite 
Huffiec tor an acting, or lilce onr own jatrns, pieces 
ol beautiful n]ieii air acting iircoiupnnied with music, 
the iialuriil, uncoiiventinnol, siinpfe noting of the 
liolpur boys appeals to all people except to those 
who have become hardened to tla* coiivcnlious of the 
Modem Stage. But when the pliiy was to be 
represented to those very people and in au 
atinosplierc where the background ol the iiiliiiite space 
nliove and Iielow, the sky studded with stars nnd the 
vast plain' with its ‘cverinstiug wash ol air’ were 
absent, it was apprehended tliat the play might not 
he an equal success here, in Cafeiittn, under such 
olivious ilismlvantagcs. Kor ‘The Cycle ol Spring* is 
not a play for the stage, ,at least not fur the stage as 
it is tii-d.-iy. In the first place, there is little action. 
The theme is that a band of youths have set out to 
lind the Dill Man who lives in n cave ; they lake it as 
n play for their spring festival, aud they are inspired 
to it by their Leader. They have in their company 
the phiiistiiie ol a ‘Uailn’ at whom they fling nil their 
tihaits of huniiiur, because he is wise and grave and 
averse to play and has inleriuinnble and untiliiig 
eiiergv io proiluciiig nnd reciting dullest quatrains lull 
ol trite iiiorni iiinxims,—just the type of the LOiiven 
liiiii-lioiiiid, ruiitmc-ridden dryboiic. That is all. If 
might therefore he thought that this complete iilisencc 
of action, this absolute dependence of the piny on the 
inner ni iveiiicnt of psychiciil ideas—the gradual ar- 
cniiiulni ion of elleet—could only interest nil imagina¬ 
tive audiciiC''. But strange eiiougli, the pl.ny was an 
unpiirnlleled success in Caleuttn, and the stage effect 
was marvellous. How ? Not lircnuse the audience 
were possessed nl a greater degree of imagination 
than found onlninrily, hut because the execution of 
the whole piny was supremely artistic. 

If is said that the great iiiusieian Wagner had 
a theory that the highest fomi ol art, lu 
liiinrc, would be drama comliiiieil with music. 
The drama is the |iericct form of the representative 
aris, and music is the perfect form ol _ the presen- 
tnlivc or the creative arts. The lilending of both 
ought tliercfoie to produce the highest form of 
ail. Wc know that already time have been many 
miss coinliiiintioiis among the arts experimented 
upon. There is lyrical drama and dramatic lyric; 
SI inliulical drniim and dramatic symbol in painting. 
Music has lueu made dramatic in opera and there 
have liecn colour represeiitatiniis of the drama. It 
is evidence of the superiority of Rabindranath as 
au artist that he has made an experiment of drama 
on an altogether new line liy couibiniiig music and 
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maKfueor imntomiiuc wilh the drama proper and 
interweavini; the drama of nature with the drama ol 
human life, which ivi other living; dramatist has iloue 
today. He is hold ciiniiKh to any, “TIic play ol 
spring in nature is tlic counterpart of the play of 
youth in onr lives." And hr o|iens “the (iooc 
of each acl," "liy the key ol song". Thcie 
is II song-prelude, the drama of nature, before 
each net. So when the performance began and 
the first scene opened with song-pantoniime, and tiny 
boys representing the bamboo and llic cliaiupak 
blossom and a troop of gills dancing rcp{esentiiig 
liiids, appeared as heralds of spring witli songs and 
dan>-es, the audience seemed to listen, as it were, to the 
voices of Nature hemelf and n tremour thniled them, 
rocking them along witli the bamboo and rousing 
lliem into the ‘rapture of new leaves.’ The supremely 
artistic excentitin of this s ing-prelinlc caninit be over¬ 
rated This lyrical clement in the pl-ay, iutroduce<l by 
one, whose supremely lyrical genius has seldom been 
surpassed in the history of world literatuie, hns made 
the play so extremely fascinating and was one of the 
causes of its stage success. Hut there are various 
other drunia tic resources aI.so.\Vit,liiiniour and sarcasm 
pervade the play tliroiigluHit and these kept up Hie 
interest of the audience. Hut more than anvtliing 
else, iiiur-e than the naltiro.iepresrnt.iUoiis ol s mgs, 
more than the dclie,ite humour anil ironv ol the 
plavers, their flings at i),ida and tlie Witeliinan 
and the Kerryiiian, the spirit of e\n!iernncc and 
gnietv of youth,—mure than nil, the appcnraiiec of 
llic poet himsell on the stage impers-iinlitig tlie liliiid 
Minstrel—Ins stately figure, bis wonileifully expressive 
voice, his Song touching the cli.iid of every he.irt— 
accoiiiilcil for the success ol tlie phiy. Tlie'audiciice 
were in a triiiK-e, they sat fixeil to their sc.its. Now 
they were leil to tlie depths of nature's secrets, now 
to deeper depths ol the soul by the snugs of the 
blind .Minstrel. The pkivgoers uf Calcutta were 
couvinred that a piny without action and charncler- 
Isation, wiihout any stage preparations, withniil 
that ‘tawdry iiverdressnig' iis tlic poet calls them in 
coiiiIeniiiati.)ii, could he iiitcrcsiiiigly represented and 
enjoyed. This was an iiiiportaiic advance in the 
histoiy ol tile Bengal stage. 

111 . 

As 1 have inilicatcd, a baiul ol youths have set out 
to mid the UId Man mid they take it ns ii play l.>r 
their spring festival. They are all men. Why woman 
Is left out in this play altogether, why woman shoulil 
not liiive her legitimate place in the finding out ol 
the liver New in the heart ol tlic old and in the 
rejuveiialioii of life, is ii mystery. Probably 
the qnesl ol tlic Ever New ami the eiitei prise 
that attends it suits man better; probably wo 
nmu represents the eonserrntive instinct of 'society 
more than tlie creative. Mtiwewr, here we arc 
concerned with youths, youths not yet crusted, not 
old hard fossils who Icur to iiinvi. or to set out on :i 
new enterprise. Vliesc arc youths hiibbliiig and 
ioaraing with exnlieraiicc ul lilr and mirth, uf hope 
and faith. There are oiilv two clniracters iimoiig 
them, one IS Hie'beader.''the guiding impulse in oui 
life' and the other is 'Ciinndr.s,' ‘he wli<> inakeslifc dcai 
to us.' These are tlie two sb-irs, the rest arc in ii 
state of ucbula. Thev are mere impulses, and indicate 
a mere movement, llciicc they cniiiiol be taken as 
iudivldiials. In fact, except the ‘Ilada,’ who h,-i.s 
already Ixen introduced, there is nut any other 
rwlistic character in the whole play The rest arc purr 
symbols, eithcrol lile-iiiipulse nr of the charm of life 
Ot of the dynamic process ol life. 


Ill the first act, the youths whom the .Vpril air li.is 
“filled with bewilderment of mirth" confront 0.id.i, 
who is described as one 'to whom duty is the essciici- 
uf llic, ii-it joy,' but who is better described, it seciiis. 
as philistinism incarnate, as the archpriest at tlii- 
shrine ul the old. lie is tlic protagonist of the port 
Shekhar, lie boasts that 'he has never written a 
line Dot inspired by at) actual ftcl’ and in Beng.sl, 
there are lots today wlio condemn poets like Shckli u 
and their school on the ground of uiiintelligibilitr 
and iiiysLicisiu and claim that poetry must he baseil 
on facts. Therefore, Kabiiidranath holds out fni 
thfin their ‘vastulBntrn’ |ioct in Uada. Fiiiisheil 
philisliucs like Ibis gentleman can never apprccuili 
the Eternal Child in man. So when the youths in 
their boisterous exuberance ol spirits propose to 
Iianisli Daihi's nianusccipl linok and to strip utf li-s 
grey philosopher's cloak and point out to him in 
their own justification that the ‘Eirtll and wau-i 
arc ever striving to be new,' he laughs over tiaii 
'childishness.' For, phdistiiies like him are unawaii 
that genius has been ilefiiied us the power to becuiin 
a child and the worid's greatest poets and artbl. 
have shown the spirit ul the child, in their lives ninl 
works. Slu-Ilcy was a ehilil in his uiiconvcntionaliLi 
Iiis iiiipulsireiiess. Kingsley boasted that he was n 
child. Kossetli was extremely childlike. All the interesi 
ol Dickens' n ivvis lies in ids children and vvondri 
lid cliildrcii they are. Stcveiisuii wiis Boliemiiin 
till the list, (hi.nrles Eiiiib, it seems, never grev 
old in Ins life iiii.l Ins ‘Dream children, a rcveia 
ill Elia is rjiiite an iiutolinigriiphic.d bit. Wordsworth's 
■Oil-' is an unmist.ike.ibleevidence ul his cliildhki 
spirit. Ml. Cliestertun somewhere says that in tlin 
bright woii'l, the crcatir keeps vigil over th> 
page.mts of seasons and shouts "Do it again" to 
the E irili and Stars, because G mI is a child and 
loves to repeat mitiriiigly. Mr. Wells in his nen 
hook,'God, the Invisible'King,' while hr holds tlial 
children do not love God, says yet that 'children an 
soiiietiines very near to God. Creative passion 
stirs ill their play-' 

The child is always in touch with cicmculals, and 
so is the true artist, ami the true poet. 

Tlicrelure, the youths, who arc enamoured ul 
Chandra, who is the charm of lite and who is so 
childlike m Ids sweet ringing laughter, find it harl 
to tolerate the sleek complacencies of the routine 
wisdom of Dada, preaching to them trite moral 
in.ixinis Ihrongli t|ualrains and always pniceediiig to 
explain them eliilKirately, because he thinks that in 
poetry, the nienuiiig and the substance is the must 
important thing ul all. When they propose to play 
ill the spring festival, their Cl catiVe/i/ar is misunder¬ 
stood by Dada to Ik merely wasting time. They, 
therefore, sing abont piny and say that lilc is piny 
and work is play. Creation is play and destruction 
is play. They might have added that God's creative 
energy is nothing but ploy, 

Speaking of the likeiii-ss ol Cod, M r. Wells writes 
ill Ids new b>i ik, ‘God the Invisible King': — 

"He should scaiul lightly on his feet in the morning 
time, eager to go forward, as though he had but 
newly nrisrn in a d,iy that was still but a promise ; 
he should hear a sword, that clean, discriniinating 
wcapiin, his eyes should be as bright as swords ; his 
lips should fail apart with eagerness for the great 
adventure before him and he should be in very fresh 
and golden harness, reflecting the rising Sun." 

1 have not read in literature a more heantifnl 
pictuie that iiimht suit the young God of this age 
and the spirit ofyuuth ol this age better. If I were 
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t.i picture the youth* ot The Cycle <tl Spring',’ 1 could 
not call up a better rcpreHcutiitioD ul them. 

Blit such spirit as theirs can never he coinprc- 
heii'led by people like Uada, in this (-■luntry or 
elsewhere, by people who have never kit in their 
veins the great prinievul that still bursts in 
nature, the perpetual sense ui aniascmcnt and wonder 
heibre life and the universe. People who worship the 
old, the time-honoured Bogey, lose this joy, this 
sense of strangeness altugetlier A critic of Maurice 
Maeterlinck has written that tiK greatest phase ul 
his thought is his invincible sense that ‘all experi- 
cuces are equally penetrated by the genuine awl the 
infinite energies of Nature.' Maeterlinck, that critic 
claims, is the seer of "the truth, beauty and dwtii ul 
the humblest and must ordinary events of lile,” 
quoting in Maeterlinck's own beautilul wurila If it 
can be said of Maeterlinck, it can be said with foi 
greater truth about Rabindranath. It can also be 
siud about the youths he culls up tu figbt the 
Internal Bogie, to rejuvenate lile. 

Their whole attitude is summed up in the 
lullowing song which they dcfiantlv hurl at Dada 
when he questions 'Won't yon ever attain .\ge ?' 

"Our hair shall never turn grey. 

Never. 

There is no blank in this world lur us. 

No break in our road, 

11 may be an illusion that we follow 

But It shall never play us false. 

Never. 

Our hair shall never turn grey 
Never. 

We will never donbt the world and shut our eyes 


We will nut grope ni the maze uf our mind. 

We flow with the flood ol things, from the 

mountain to the sea, 

\Vc will never be lost in the desert sand. 

Never.” 

With this song, they set out in quest ot the old 
Man who is said to live in a c,ive and to be of 
frightful and ominous pnrtenta And in this on 
ward journey ol life, this bold adventure to go deep 
into the mystery ol life and dealli,—the one quest ol 
human life,—they leave behind "all fears, all quatrains, 
all Pundits and all Scriptures." For them, all 
idols are shattered, legions of invths, synihnls, 
rituals and ceremonials, all which flaunt high as 
Authority, are harked to pice;*. They are the 
childien of the new age and uo longer look to the 
past. 

IV. 

The second net is much in the same strain as the 
first In the song-prelude. In Nature-drama, old 
winter is discloseil us teased by the boys and girls 
representing spring’s heralds. They sing to him : 'We 
know you carry your jewels of youth hidden in your 
grey rags.' .\nd, in the human dramii, the youths 
are abroad in their quest of the Old Man and have 
arrived at the lerry, where in a parley with the Ferrv 
man flrst and with the Watchman alterwards, they 
try to esplaiii the purpose of their adventure with the 
result that both the Ferryman and the Watchman 
are driven completely at their wit’s end and are at 
last convinced of the utter insanity of the party. For 
everyone, like the Perryranii who knows about the 
‘way’ and the Watchman who keeps vigil on the 
'wayfarers' in the dark of nights, is mightily afraid 


ol the ‘Old Man', who is Death and the various foims 
of death and decay that seem to overeoiiic lik. Iluiua- 
nity, up to the present age, has stood in awe lie^e 
that ‘veiled Bciiig^, as Mr Wells calls him, the iiivs- 
tci ions and the dark Beyond, whose veil science fails 
to lift. lie chills and freezes man's blood with a 
shudder on Ins approach at deep uiidiiigjit, when the 
dearest treasures uf our heart are snatched away by 
him from our midst, when the curtain suddenlv drops 
and we arc Icit to wad in ihe dark with no 
niisn'cr from behind the setccn. The Ferryman con¬ 
fesses that ‘his business is Iimilcil only tu tlie path. 
Blit whose path it is and wh it it means he has cu> 
occasion to enquire.’ The Watchman also admits 
that he knows tiie wayfarers but he does not know 
their features, for they are kiiliianped suddenly in 
Ihe night! So these two pers iiis, hardened by expe¬ 
rience Ilf death, arc still wliullv ignorant of Death and 
the qnestion that anything morr m iv rcallv lie known 
about Death lieyoiid what the everyday experience ol 
tlie world tells us, seems to he preposterously absurd 
and mad to them. Beside s, the youths prop ise to 
have him for their spring festival ami such dalliance 
with tlie Arch Fear, Itie Bogie, which has haunted 
Man since the licgmning of il.ays, can only lie account 
cd for as utter madness riieii ag.sin, these fellows 
candidly and nnahashedly neknowhslge that tliey are 
mad, cbildish, 'neither loo good nor wise', in fact 
all the abusive epithets that (he Ferryman and the 
Watchman fling at them in disdaia. Wla-ii they are 
called mad, their aaswer is 'we have been like this 
from the bcgiiiuing' und 'we shall go iiii like this tu 
the end,’ They sing and dance aliout their madness 
in ecstacy, saying ‘we become frantie, we dance' 
When they are ridiculed ns ‘childish’, their reply is 
'we have become coulirmed children.' And again they 
must answer nil qiiestiiins hy songs nnd eonteiid that 
'otherwise tlie nnsn-er liccomes too uiiiiitell(gilile ' 
All this is too mncli, indeed, fur the poor simple conn 
tiy folk, hardened and eiuiriisicd as they are in tlici: 
superstitions, people who have iiecrptcd all the facts 
oi the world as l.sets without question. They little 
doubt that eaitliquakes iii.iy lie Iiatehed at the bed 
ruck of their accepted liclicfs aud that all their time- 
honnured rerituis may prove to be utterly false as 
soon as the humnii mind probes its disseeliiig knife 
into their apnarcutly sleek and sell-ciimplaeent but 
really hollow body of beliefs. 

Here, incidentally, we may again bring in Maeter¬ 
linck to show that lie also opposed, on miieli the 
same lines, the old ideas ahoul mystery, lie has 
told us that the mystenes ace^ted by nges when 
science was not born, were artificial. Thus, the nii- 
tiiins of the infinite, for instanec, in ancient times, 
were the results of ignorance and frar.So he wntes 
"'Tbe thought of tlie unknowable and tlie infinite be- 
eoinrs truly salutary only when it is the nnexpected 
leciinipcnse of the iiitclhgencc that has given itself 
loyally and iinrescrvedlv to the study of the know 
alile nii'l the finite. There is n notable diflerence 
lietwcen the mystery which conies before our igno- 
laiiec and the mystery wliu h comes niter what we 

hare learned. " That which was called ‘the gods' 

IS now c.slled 'life'. .Viul li life is just as inexplicable 
us the gods, we have at least gained this, that in the 
iiaiiie of life no one has authority to speak, nor right 

to do harm.". "It is iiiui.h more consoling to 

observe that we lollow the same route as the soul ol 
this great world ; that we have tbe same intentions, 
the same hopes, the same tests and almost the same 
feelings." ... "This is why our attitmle in the fore 
ol the mystery ol these forces Is changed. It is no 
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loDjter that ni fear hut of coura{;e. It is no longer 
the kneeliug of n skive licfnre his master, but it per¬ 
mits the look of c(|ual to equal, fur we carry within 
ourselves the equal of the most profound and the 
greatest mysteries.'* 

We are reiuinilril in this conuccUon of the deep 
significance of the somewhat disparaging criticism of 
Kuskin cimcerniiig the two great epics of the world, 
Uante's Divine Ciiniedy and Milton’s Paradise l/ost, 
ill his leiture on ‘The Mystery ol Life’. lie nnder- 
rslimatcil them on the groniid that the theulogical 
liclirls, speculations as to the other world, contained 
III those two great books were themselves discredit¬ 
ed hy the writer*, for the lielicfs were obviously 
violent, crude nnd narrow. In fact. In the ancient 
literatuie of the world, except in some por 
tionsol the Vedas and the Ijpanishnds, we shall hardly 
come across conceptions where the mystery of Death 
has been made one with the mystery of life, where 
death has been felt to be the fulfilment of life and not 
an awesome and giuesome force of Darkness. The 
Christian cosmogony is artificial in the extreme, it is 
violent and absurd. To think that there is any such 
division ns heaven or hell actually existing is to dis- 
lielieve the fundamental unity of things. In modern 
literature, Death Is growing less and less n dreaded 
olgrct and more nnd more in unison with life and 
existence, with love, and with the eternal faith of 
Man ill the One. Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, 
Carlyle, and Whitman have dealt with this eternal 
theme in this new mode of thought and have dis¬ 
abused the notion of fear from its being. But the 
‘triumph of life’ is yet more gloriously to lie sung. 
Death must dance to the rhythm of life-movement. 
Death must eventually die in life. And that trium¬ 
phant song has been sung here, in The Cycle of Spring, 
in its clearest import. 

So when the Ferryman and the Watchman cannot 
enlighten the yoiitfifnl partv on the eternal Mystery, 
their at titude towards it being one of fear, Dana 
appears on the scene with a quatrain which tries to 
prove that the tiee which bears fruits is decidedly 
superior to that which is simply juicy. Fruitfulness 
(Siddhh, gain {Labhn), rest (Sthiti), peace (Shnnti), 
Deliverance (.Moksha), all these are the various terms 
indicative^ of attainment, which has been the goal 
of all spiritual endeavour nnd aspiration in India, 
lor ages past. The ideas of the youths, i e., the ideas 
of modern life, are diametrically opposite to this 
idea. There is no stoppage any wliere, no destination 
to arrive at, but a ceaseless movement from question 
to question and from answer to answer, from unfuf- 
iUiuent to uiifulfiliueiit, as well as from fulfilment to 
lulnluient. It is an eternal verb to go end an eternal 
emsement of the verb to stop. So the Ideal of firuit- 
tulncss which Dada preaches appeals very much to 
the common folk and they only complain that the 
‘Scribe’ was not there to take note of the splendid 
Pharisaical teachings ol Dida! The village people 
get settled round Dada and his quatrains, while the 
news is brought to the youths that the Old Han 
moved past them in a car and the dust raised hy his 
wheels was still whirling in the air. lie was only here 
mid then nowhere. Be was always pointed out as 
‘Iheie there’ but when he was pnrsued, there was 
nothing hut dust. And the meaning of it Is, that 
dealh comes into life at every moment: for death is 
another name for change and change is persisting yet 
Always fleeting. But the mystery has to be umoldcd 
that death does not overpower life but is itself over- 

f lowered and lost in the eternal rhythm of rudles* 
ife-movement. 


V 

The author shows his greatest art in worki^ up 
to the climax of his play. There is a stage in the 
history of every individual lifeas well as in the history 
of nations,—a stage which the Hegeliau* would love 
to call the stage of antithesis, but which may he 
better named mter Carlyle's Sartor Kesaurtas as the 
‘Everlasting Nay’ and ‘the Centre ol Indifference,’—a 
negative stage when man denies everything and has 
no positive grounds of belief to stand or to work on. 
Tins inner vacuity brings about such a depression of 
spirits that man loses faith in himself and begins In 
condAun himself for bavi^ placed all his trust in his 
free impulses and intuitions, rather than in any 
outward anthority, scripture or priest or code of any 
kind. This stage comes now as a necessary reaction 
into the lives ol the youths, just as it comes into the 
life of every individual and every people when they 
have progressed tangentially and have not comple¬ 
ted the whole circle of truth. Action and reaction 
keep up the rhythm of life and history, just as the 
action of the systole and the diastole of the heart 
keeps up the blciod circulation of our body. Therefore 
in the third act, we ace, that the youths begin to 
doubt life, doubt movement, doubt their Iea£r who 
dues nut actually lead. As I have said, this stage of 
doubt is a very important stage. In times of great 
crisis, when spiritual teachers fall off, our impulses 
and intuitions become our sole gnide. Man is per¬ 
fectly aware then, that he gropes in the dark, that 
be stumbles at eveiy footstep, yet he has to av.iil 
himself of such light as comes to him from within. 
But these young men in their aviditv to rush on with 
the tide of life, had no_tiiue or inclination to look 
within. They yielded to the wave of impulse in the 
current of life ; they had no thought that deeper down 
there was the region of absolute calm. Movement 
and rest, like day and night, are cumplementaiy and 
life is really incomplete without cither. Moderu vita- 
Iistic thought lays undue stress on the former, and 
the mystical thought of all ages lays emphasis on the 
latter only. II the latter he al.gured as quietism, may 
not the former lie repudiated as dixquietism ? 

When the youths begin to negate and deny life, 
Chandra, the charm of life, liiings tbe joyful news 
that he has gut track of the Old Man from a blind 
miastrcl who is now introduced in the scene. 

This minstrel leads liy songs—‘he cannot find Ins 
way if be does not sing.’ Again we arc lemiiided 
of the poet-minstrel, Kabindrauath himself, who 
played this part exercising snch a wonderful spell on 
liis audieuci. Docs he nut also lead by songs ? And 
does he not himself find his way of life by singing ? 

In Maeterlinck’s ‘Lcs -Vvengles,’ or "The Sightless", 
tbe sightless people symbolise the profound depth of 
spiritual darknes*. Here the blind minstrel’s blindness 
symbolises the profnnnd depth of spiritual illumina¬ 
tion and wisdom. Maeterlinck's blind people smell 
scents of flowers and are gifted with fine instincts 
and perceptions. Kabindianath’s blind minstrel 
sees with his whole soul and ‘hears with his whole 
beiqg.’ He is the ty|ie of the spiritual seer, tbe 
visionary, tbe poet who is in life yet has transcended 
it; who leels all the intense joys of the life of the 
senses, yet breathes in the atmosphere of the super- 
sensuous. The youths must trust themselves in his 
guidauee if they are to unravel tbe mysteries ot life 
and death. 

There is a type of spiritual culture in Indio, which 
Kabinilranath can never by temperament be in 
sympathy with, the culture of absolute monism, 
which negates life aud pronounces the universe as 
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illusion, bufortnnately, Indian spiritiial ciilturi: has 
been too often mistakenly identihed with this type 
alone. It has been forftotten that there are various 
other types of spiritual culture, various schools of 
/Uaiti in India, types and sehools which are aglow 
with an intense humanism, set in relict against the 
background of the cosmic and the ignite and 
which thus eflcct a rare synthesis ol tlie huinau 
and the Divine, the individual and the universal 
Sehools of Ramanuja, tl’e lihagabats, the Rnmaynts 
such as Kabir, Gnrn Nauak and various other saiiiis, 
represent tile latter type and Rabindranath, it must 
lie renicuibcred, is a Sfuritual deaceudaut of this type. 
He has spiritual afliiiity with these vihioniicieif and 
devotees. The new conception of life, such as we 
have derived Iroiu the west, unless hariiiouised with 
this conceptiuii of supreme spirituality of the Bast, 
wilj tail to rescue us from the ‘Slough of Despond’ to 
which the sheer yielding-to the life-impulse will in¬ 
evitably lead us. This is now borne in upon ns 
vividly. 

Wonderful is the scene, when the blind minstrel 
steps forward in the dark following the sound of his 
own song and the partjr of youths follow him in 
mute wonder, little guessing whither they are led by 
him. Here is the song which the minstrel sings when 
he moves iorward towards the dark mystery 
“Gently, my friend, gently walk to your silent 

chamber. 

1 know not the way, I have nut the light. 

Dark is my life and my world. 

1 have only tile sound ol your steps 

to guide me in this wilderness. 

“Gently, iny friend, gently walk along the dark shore. 

Let the hint ol the way come in whisper, 

Through the night, in the April breeze. 

1 have only the scent ol your garland to gnide me 
in this wilderness.'' 

The sound of the footsteps of that unknown friend 
who inspires tlic song and who is the spirit of the supg 
hiinscll, IS symbolical of the dawn of the new faith. 

Ill the fourth act, the Climax is reached. Winter 
IS revealed as spring in the nature-drama. Flowers 
come and leaves come, represented by tiny boys, who 
sing that they say ‘gomlbye’ again and again, lint 
come back ever and ever. Spring's flowers surround 
winter, singing the ‘song ol fresh beauty’. 

“We waited by the wayside counting moments 

till you appeared in the April morning. 

Vou come as a soldier-boy winning lite at death’s 

gate,— 

Uh, the wonder of it. 

We listen amazed at the music of your young voice. 

Your mantle is blown in the wind like the fragrance 

of the spring. 

The white spray of tnalali flowers in your hair 

shines like star-clusters. 

A fire bums through the veil of your smile,— 

Oh, the wonder of it. 

And who knows where your arrows are hidden 

which smite death ? 

But in the human drama, the disclosure of death 
as life, is nut so easy. There, it is still deep ujght 
The charm of life, Chandra, has gone away with the 
blind minstrel and the youths are more than ever 
troubled. Of all times in the history of humanity none 
seem so perilous as those periods of transition when 
the old order hat departed but has not {yielded place 
to a new. 

But though troubled within, the hearts of the 
youths have been deeply touch^ by the miastrel's 
song. Their former indiflerence and negation have 


given wny to pathos niid rcsignatliiii and now they 
look upon the Barth with an ‘intentuess’ and dis¬ 
cover ill her face an ineffable pathos of beauty. 
Formerly their watchword wgs ‘lite’, now it bus 
been transformed to ‘love’. They dream of the ‘land 
of lost love'; they read in the stars‘the gazing ui 
countless eyes they met in all forgotten ages^; iu the 
flowers ‘the whisper of those they had forgotten.' 
They were lured by the smiles of spring ; now they 
feel that tears well up in its heart. They had never 
felt belore tlmt ‘our sweetest songs aie tliuse that tell 
us ui saddest thought'. They hail never known that 
underneath their humour and irony lay such a 
deep pathos, underneath joy was siieli a well of tears. 
Bo they say “we came out to capture suuuibody, but 
now we feel the longing to be captured ourselves.” 
They were NieUchiaiis and knew that liie was ‘will to 
power*: they never realised the deeper truth that 
Christ preached that life was really will to resigna¬ 
tion. Although they were full of the zest ollile, ami 
were determined to fight Death and all forms of Death 
till they could vanquish them, they had a fear In i king 
within. Fur they thought th.it the force they want¬ 
ed to fight with was “a dragon eager to swallow the 
moon of the youth of the world." But now that tear 
is gone. Now the heart of tlie world lies bare to 
them, ‘the breath of the starry sky' is on them. And 
the minstrel comes back at this opportune moment 
when they are pr»ared to read the mystery of the 
world as he rends it, when rcsigiiation has become 
eas^ for them, wlieii sweetness and love overflow 
their hearts. He sings to them, ‘Ia:t me give my ail 
to him, before 1 am asked, whom the world oilers 
its all." 

But this overflow of tenderness and pathos may 
s|iend itself in ecstasies and raptures and thus the 
very spirit of inactivity and rest against which the 
poet eontenils may reappear in garb of this soft 
aud tender apprehension of the Barth, this 
mellifluous self-ahandonineni to the heart of 
the world of lore. It may be furgotten that 
we have fights to win oRainst injustice, disorder, 
disease, foulness and blackness iif hie, that I)e.ith re¬ 
mains to be conquered. It must be bonie in iniiul as 
Mr. Wells writes that 'God fights against death in 
every form, oRainst the great death of the race, 
against the petty death of indolence. Insufficiency, 
baseness, miscoiiceptiou and perversion.’ Whitman 
said, ‘My call is the call of battle, I nourish active 
rebellions.‘ This side of ‘activism’, as Buckeii calls 
it, this energetic side of religion which makes God the 
co-partner in our activities, our fellow-adventurer 
in the immortal adventure, rescuing us from the chag¬ 
rins of egotism, Rabindranath can never ignore. Bis 
call is also the call of battle. lie calls modern youths to 
infinite energy of action, to rebellion against all that 
leads to death and decay. How can tliercforc the 
youths of his play enjoy the sweetness of repose, 
when the call of battle is on them ? 

The blind minstrel therefore announces to them 
that Chandra has gone to conquer Death, “and the 
only message that spring has for him it the message 
that man’s fight is nut yet over,” 

Chandra said, “The spring flowers have woven 
my wreath of victory, the South wind breathes its 
breath of fire in my blood," and he has entered the 
cave—the cave of the mysteiy of Death itself. 

The youths wait there at the mouth of tbe cave, 
plunged in Infinite darkness. They hear waiis aud 
cries. They hear the crying and the weeping of 
women. 

Tbe minstrel turns towards the Bast. Although 
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there is uiil a Btital, ofli^lit, it seems to the yunths 
that luorniiif; has dawned in him. He sings 
"Victory to thee, victory for ever 
() brave heart. 

Victory to life, to joy, to love, 

To eleroHl light." 

Suddenly a ray of light hovers before the cavern 
and (.haiidra is disinvcred. He is the harbinger 
of ilie glad news that the mystery is disclosed, 
and that the Old Man is ruining Now there 
IS light, darkness disperses. And what is their 
wonder when instead of the frightful and ominous 
(lid Man, their own leader, ‘the guiding impulse of 
life,’ comes out of the cave! The Old Man was a 
mere phantasy and a drrani.^ And Life, because seen 
from iiehind, was imagined in all sorts of frightful 
shapes. Itut life is ever young. Idle is ‘first over and 
over again.’ 

In the end, Dnda appears on the scene once more 
and is a eonvert to the new faith. They crown him 
with wreaths, for he represents the type of the old 
and the traditional, which must be assimilated 
and rehahiliiBled by the New, if a reconstruction of 
society and religion is needed. The revolt against the 
old IS not necessnry now ; whnt is necessary is re¬ 
adjustment For, after revolution comes rcconstrne- 
tion. Therefore, in the last song of the festival of 
spiing, with which the play is closed, even Shruti- 
hnushan is introduced on the stage nnd dances with 
all others. 


All this is extremely significant. It shows that 
‘The Cycle of Spring’ is not merely a play of revolt 
against the old older. Its first two acts are acts ol 
revolt; the third act, the act of reaction or the 
turning {joint of thought, and the last act, tlie act of 
regeneration and the final readjustment. Iteligion, 
society, civilisation, life, all are in process of £cBy 
nnd death, but now when the time of transition has 
ennic—the time that the model n world is just now 
passing through—there must happen destructions and 
revolutions, on tbc one hand und reactions and retro¬ 
gressions, on the other. Thus, in politics, we notice 
the revival ol the old niiiiiistic theory of the state on 
the one hand, and the new pluralistic theory of 
eienting diffeient unions with dificrent centres and 
giving the individual greater freedom of choices, rising 
and making head on the other. Similar moveiiieiits in 
society are going on. In religion, ‘will to power’ and 
‘will to iehigiiutinn,‘ me both acting and reacting on 
each other and awailing a new readjustment. Kabln- 
dranath with all his resouices ol art shows us figurn 
tivciy these forces and counterforees, these stages of 
the hisiorical movement. In a pi agression of thought 
and dcvelopmeiit. And he has emiihasised, more than 
any other modern seer nr poet, the need ol some 
positive faith for hnmanitv. The piny of The Cycle 
of Spring, therefore, is full of siif^estive thoughts. 
The blending of thoughts with syinbnls iiiaki s the 
work a eiipreuic {iicce of artistic creation, 

.ajIT Ill'MAB CllAKKAVABTt 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Reatoa, Ideab and IdealiaU- 

In the series of erudite nrticks appear¬ 
ing monthly in the An a under the heading 
The Psychology of Social Development the 
writer acknowledges the great part reason 
plays and should play in nil actions but 
he points out at the same time the loss we 
arc likely to sufier if reason is allowed to 
oTcr-ride all our actions and thoughts. “If 
reason is to play any part," says the 
writer, "it most be an intuitive rather 
than an intellectual reason, touched 
^ways by spiritual intensity and in»ght.’’ 

Reason rsn indeed make itself a mere servant of 
life ; it ran content ilself with supplying jusiilirations 
lor (ha inte;ests, (jassions, (jtejudices of man and 
clothing them with a misleadmg garb of lationahly, oi 
at most supplying them with rules of laution, of 
sufficient self-iestraint to prevent (faeii moie egre¬ 
gious stumbles and most unpleasant consequences. 
But (his is thviously to abdicate its throne or its 
highest office and to beliay the bo|je with which man 
set forth on his jouiney. li may again determine to 
found itself securely on the facts of life/.dlsinterestedly 


indeed, that is to s:iy, u-itli a dispassionate ciillc.'il 
observation of its {jiinciples and {jiocesses, hut 
without venturing too much forward into the unknown 
or Elevating itself far beyond the immediate realities 
of our apparent or pbenoiiienal existemc. But iieie 
again it alnlicaies ; either it becomes a ineie cube 
and observer or else so f.ii :is it tries lo lay down 
laws, It does so within very iiarinw limits ol immediate 
potentiality and it lenountes man’s drift towaids 
higher possibilities, his saving pift of idealism. In 
this limited use of the reason subjected to the iiileof 
an a(>psrrnt, vital and physical practicality mau 
cannot rest long satished. For his nature {joshes 
him towards the heights: it demands a constant 
effort of self transcendence and the im{julsion toward.s 
things nnachieved and even immediately impossible. 

On the other hand, when it aUeoipls a higher 
actirin leason sepiXtates itself from life. Its very 
attempt Bta disinteiesied and dis(>assionate knowledge 
cames it to an elevabon where it loses hold of that 
other knowledge which our insbnets and impulses 
rany within themselves and which, however imperfect, 
obscure and limited, is sbll a hidden action of the 
Knowledge-Will iiiheieiit in eiustence that creates 
and dirscts all tluiigs according to their nature. 
True, even Science aud Philosophy are never enurely 
dispassionate and disimetesled. They fall into 
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iihirclum to the tyitnny of the i oun ilei^ 
then paitial ^ystenii, then hisly ^rneiiiliMtioiis 
111(1 hy the innate dine of mm l(i»did:> 
{iriclirc they seek to im|>n n tlirie u,i(>n the hie 
lint eien sn they eiilei in'o a uinlcl eilht r uf .ibsti ii i 
idcisurof ideils or uf iif-id la»i (iiini nhnh the 
rompl(M) of hfe escapes Ihc idrthsi, (lu thinkci, 
(he nhilosnphci, the poet an<l iilisi, cirii the iiioiahsi, 
ill ihose vhu live ititKh iii ideas, vIilii llitv ■■■iiil 
to ri| pic at clove qiiiilris n lb pianicil hie, sirni 
to liiid (hrinsrives HoiiKlIiin,; at i loss and iieion- 
sl Hilly defe ilrd in lh( II cndeiiiini In enicin life ti> 
Iheii ideis llieycscirie i puneiful iiitliience,*hiit 
il Is indiirrlli, mure bv iliinuiiii, tlieii ideis into 
I lie wlitih dues with them uli it the secirl \\ ill in it 
(linovev lhan by a diiect and siii Lrvviulli onleied 
aelicin Not Ibal the pine cmpiiii, llie piaitical nun 
n illv sinierds any hclier by his duett ai|ion,rni 
lliil too IS t iken by llie secret U ill in life and 
liiiiied to (|iiile uiliei ends thin the piailiril man 
Ind intended (in the cuniiny, ideal and nieibsts 
nr netessii} , ideals aie the sivniii and sip of life, 
nieibsts Ihe most ponerfiil divineis md assistants ul 
Its puipiises licfoiiualions nhiib },ivc loo nini li to 
tLisoii ind aie (oil nrpitivi an I pinUstiiit, usiiill) 
(Idle icli,;ioiis nliicli Lick in ivcaltli of spitilnablj 
ind fullness of reh(,iniis (motion , thiv aic not 
ipilcnt in Ihcii lontent Then lotni and Inn ufirn 
lliiii spiiit IS imp' veiishiil, biic and rold 


The Function of the Story 

in cilucnticin foiin^i the huhieef matter of a 
tliuufehtful aiticlc runtiiliuteil to the 
Wncaitonul JitMew lor luly liy Mis*. 
Come Goidoii. The wind “story” in- 
I’liides tinder it folk and lair}’ lore, legend, 
lablr, parable, m}tli, biographical, his- 
torital and scientific nanative, and lanci- 
ful tales of various sorts. In the opinion 
of the writer, fioin the very nursery stories, 
as much care should be used in their selec¬ 
tion ns in the choice of companions - 

It may be asked, what is the slandnrd 
by which to measure a story ns to its 
suitabiiit}r for children ’ The answer to 
this (piestion will be found in the following 
inteipretation of the standaid set lorth by 
a German writer Wilmann * 

(i) It rauvt be childlike , llmt ii, it must be simple 
so thill the child mn rdddy undusldiid il, and il 
must possess that other ifatidhke quality faiicj, fu 
without this It Hill not inteiest chddien Some one 
has said, “The poetic forms of tiiilh are mote stimu 
kiting at all ages than ihe prosaic.’ 

(ii) 1 be stray must influenre mni illy. 'fhisdo(s 
not mean that the moial must be attarlied in capil.tl 
Ictteis at the end, oi hr in illuminated Iclleisatthr 
beginning, hut that it must somehow aflord, ifaiouglu 
Us peisons and incidents, an ippoiluniiy to callout 
from Ihe child a moial judgment of a|i|jiov.d or 
disappnnal 

(ill) It must he instriiclii e , that is, it imist fnrmsli 
or suggest some truth in cegird to nature oi man. 

54 V 4-9 


(iv) K ..h mid Ime hteiuy mciit and pemnneiit 
ila..sii iiiiiiii's Suili stones invite ii|>etiliou in# 
in dill disi n„iii.l.(d liom thetmiil lliings hIiiiIi 
plcise hii the inoineiit iinlv C hildieu should eatly 
loiiii a 11 i.e u i| I III11.11II c with stilling things in 
lit! 1 itnie, so ill 11 (111 V nils dcu i Ihe coimtcifeit 

^v) 11 iiiusi hivi iiiiisuUi ililc length and he n 

iijiincitcil wliiik, hence pii.sessing die power to 
milk I (IccjKi iniluciiii md sii.,gesl in my .isso iitcd 
mien sis. 

Then the writer iiuotc*! (roiti Sara K. 
Wiltsc to cinphasine some ipialitics which a 
story lor cliildren should not have. 

•'If we find lh.ll any stury jiroilnres fi ar in a child 
to any pint degree , if we linil ismij, I (in not 
hIio iniented it, (ii how long it hi. Innn pieseiied m 
folliloieoi in pi ml, dial tends to weaken personal 
ies|innsiliilily hii ones own ids , it we know a story 
that tends lo give filse notions of life, like a belief 
Ih It »e may be idle oi lucky, md some wcll-dtsposrd 
felly will aid die lary and shield die tnekster j il we 
hiveasloiy of m angelic child dial is oppiessed 
md doiin tioddeu by i step ti.otliei »bo repiescnts 
ill fcnimine me , I am conimied that we have no 
Ii„ht to use juch Stones fill .inv pnijmse whatever in 
<nii ti lining of ihildien ' 

Some of the lines of school work the 
story will help is thus enumerated : 

(i) Kc idmg m ly glow out of it, the childien’s 
cvpicssioii of ihe (liooght of the familiar story 
wiMtrn Upon llic 1 ) 11 ‘Ihboud iti i fluent, Kii^Ci lountl 
bind by the tiaclici, stiiniilatiiig then efioits to iiiistei 
the vviittcii symbolsol linguale 

(I) ( Ill (hen ire (iicom iged to draw the ohjecl. 
md s(vncs in wlurh the story abounds Ihese draw 
ings ire often (lude and umciitli, but sull they often 
siirjinse one with llicn troth and snggestiveness 
(111) Much miidcntal luloiinatinn (an be bnuiglil 
111, 1 rail eining the animals and plants llial are ,11 tins 
m die srciics 

pv) Ihe 011I repioiluctlon of Uie stories gives 
hnpuigc dull .ind at the sime time makes the sioiy 
moie deal thioiigh gieiter fiimihanly 'Ihis end is 
ilso filldieieel hy i fdih kind uf excruse namely 
di.iiiiatisalion of die story 


Karma-Yoga and Swaraj 

is the title of a brief though telling article 
from the pen of Bal Gangadhar Tilak oc¬ 
cupying the place of honourSn the Swaraj 
Xiitnber of the Quarterly JovrmJ 0/ the 
Poona Sarvajantk Snhlia in which occurs 
the following: 

No one c m espect Providence 10 protect one who 
sits with folded aims and throws his burden on 
others God does not help the indolent. You most 
be Iioing all that you can to lift yourself jp, and then 
only yon miy ir'y on dm Almighty to help you 
\rai should not. howrvii, piesuioe that you have to 
toil that you yourself might icip the fruit of yont 
labours That cannot alwar* be the case. Let ns 
then try oui utmost and leave the generations to come 
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to enjoy that fruit. Remember, it is not you who 
had planted Ihr minKO-tices the fruit whereof you 
have tasted. Let the advanUge now go to oiir child¬ 
ren and their desrendants. It is only given t» us to 
toil and mirk And so, there ought to be no relaxa¬ 
tion in •III! clfirii, lest we incur the curse of those 
that niiiir after us. Ai turn alone must he our guiding 
piiiif ipir -a< Hull disinieresied and well thought out 
It does not in ittcr who the Sovereign is. It is enough 
it we II ivi* full liberty to elcvaie uurseivcs in the best 
prissiiilr iiia'iiiei. This is railed the iiiiinutabic 
DImiiiii, and Kaiina-Yoga is nothing but the niethiid 
whii li lr.ids III the attainment iif Uliarni.a in material 
and s|iiritii.il ginry. We demand Swaraj, as it is the 
foundation and nut the height ui our future prosperity. 
Swaraj does nnt at all imply a denial of British 
Siivcreignty or British tegis. It iiieans only that we 
Indians should be Iechoned among the patriotic and 
self-iespccting people ol the Empiic. We must refuse 
to be treated like the "dumb cattle diivcn." If poor 
Indians starve in famine days it is other people who 
take care nl them. This is nut an enviable position. 
It IS neithci cirditablc noi beneficial if other people 
have to Ido everything fui us. Rod has decLired His 
will. He has willed that Self can be exalted only 
through itH own efforts. Everything lies in your 
hands. Kanna-Yoga dues not look upon this world 
as nothing ; it iei|iiires only that your motives should 
be untaiiilril by selfish iiiteiest and passion. This is 
the tiiic view of piactical Vedanta the hey to which is 
apt to be lost in sophistry. 


The South African Imbroglio. 

Mr. II S. L. Polak contributes a telling 
article to the Indinn Reriew for August 
which shows that the Indian representa¬ 
tives to the Imperial War Conference did 
not kuow their business when they talked 
tihout the position of India in the self- 
g.ncrningDominions; audit is a matter 
cii regret that they did not care to closely 
consult expert opinion in tliis country 
regarding the matter. 

Mr. Folak, who was in the thick of 
the passive resistance fight in South Africa 
is entitled to speak on the i|uestion with 
more authority than most Indians. Says 
he: 

The Imperial War Conference, at its fifteenth 
meeting held on April 27 last, passed the following 
rewlution: 

That the Imperial War Conference having ex¬ 
amined the memorandum on the position of India 
(Indians ?) in the Self-Governing Dominions, present¬ 
ed by the Indian representatives to the Confersner 
accepts the principle of reciproaty between India 
and the Dominions, and recommends the memoran¬ 
dum to the favourable consideration of the Govern¬ 
ments concerned. 

From a perusal of the memorandum, it seems 
ctor that the reciprocity therein mentioned has 
nfertnee only lo the of imniigratioo. for no 

suggestion appears to have been made that Transvaal 


Europeans, for example, settling in India shnnid be 
refused the right to own fixed property in their own 
names, or should be denied the municipal franchise; 
nr that Natal Europeans should be required to make 
application for the issue of trading licences to Muni¬ 
cipalities winch should have the unappealable right 
to refuse them without giving leasons. Even .as 
regards iminigration, it remains to be seen whether 
the Government nf India will proceed to legislate uii 
the lines nf the Union Immigrants Regulation Art, 
which empowers the Minister of the Interior to 
exclude any persons oi classes of persons as being 
undcsiraolc on economic grounds, and lo terms of 
wIiilIi he has clei larcd a// Asiatics to be iindcsirahlc 
immigrants Will the Government declare all South 
African ciiinnists to be similarly undesirable 7 Is it 
probable that they will issue a resolution, declaring 
that no Canadian will be allowed to land in India 
unless he comes by direct passage from his native 
land ? Will they legislate to prohibit the entry into 
India of an Anstralian, unless he can pass an edura 
tion test prescribed by the Immigration Officer at the 
poit nf arriv.al, and will that officer be instructed to set 
the test in, say, Sanskrit oi the Toda tongue 7 

The memorandum recommends, to use Mr 
Chamberlain’s expressive language, that Asiatitsol 
British nationality shmild at least not be less favoui- 
iihly treated than other Asiatics. The negative form 
in whirli lie framed the rcciiminendation is significant. 
Witliout raising the question nf uiiiestricted imniign- 
tinn, whith, as General Smuts has pointed out. was 
definitely and finally dealt with by the Union Act of 
lyit, why should not j^refenulwl tieatinent within 
the Hiitish Empire be boldly Llaimed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for British Asiatics 7 Let us, howevei, 
bike the reooniinendation as it is. Arc the Govern¬ 
ment of India going to claim th it Indi.in business-men 
should be gianted the same facilities as to landing at 
South African ports and carrying on their businesses 
as arc .apixircntly being granted to Japanese traders 7 
And if they do make this claim, are the Union Govern¬ 
ment at all likely to admit it? The extension of 
Jap.mese trade iu S mth Africa, since the war, has been 
enormous, and no one acquainted with Japanese com¬ 
mercial methods would, for a moment, suppose that it 
has been created by European agency. A few weeks 
ago, two Indian graduates from Cambiidge were re¬ 
fused permission to land at Cape Town, whilst per- 
missinn was freely gi.iuted to European KtA JapaiuH 
passengers ; these last were, presninably, not desirous 
of landing for the good of their health. But it is foolish 
to expect the ludian or the Imperial authorities to 
insist upon betjer teims for British Asiatics, within the 
Britisli Empire, than are accorded to alien Asiatics. 
In the territories of Zanzibar and East Africa, which 
are directly under the control of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and where a Portuguese consular officer may be 
found, Portuguese Asiatics are allowed to land where 
British Asiatics are refused. Of course, in times of 
war, all kinds of restrictione may be deemed to be 
necess.ary, but that does not expUin why a Portuguese 
Asiatic may be allowed to land on British soil, where 
permission is refused to an Asiatic of British origin, 
who has, of course, no consul to wlmm to appeal 
The memorandum expressly refers to the special 
privileges that are granted to Japanese immigrants, in 
respect of the admission of their wives and minor 
cbildieo, by the Dominion of Canada, over Indians 
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who are already settled there. Here it would seem 
that, whilst urging the claims of British Asiatics to 
equal treatment with, for example, the Japanese, the 
Indian representatives have gone out of their way 
gratuitously to bring into discredit a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate demand. As is well known, by an Order of 
Council, the Dominion Government have prevented, 
under the “continuous journey" requirement, the intro^ 
duction of Indian wives and minor children. “.Much 
hits been made in India," say the Indian representa¬ 
tives, “of this grievance, though it is very improbable 
that, in practice, more than a doren or so Sikhs oftlie 
labouring closes would wish to bring over their wives, 
especially since the Indian community in British 
Columbia has become so much smaller. The efiorts 
made to do so were probably inspired hy poliiical 
agitators, who wished to, and did produce cases which 
aroused sympathy. B it the average Sikh, ready to 
travel all over the world to make money, docs not in 
the least wish to be hampered hy a helplese wife." 
•\nything more cold-blooded than this can hardly be 
imagined. ^ Elsewhere the Indian representatives 
speak of resident Indi.ins introducing “women of their 
own race," as though it were a matter of importing 
cattle^ for breeding purposes, or Indian women weie 
to be introduced for other purposes th.an m irriage. 
The Secretary of State for India and liis colleagues 
do not appear to regard it as a matter of ordinary 
human n.ature for a resident Indian to want his wife 
and family to join him in his new life. Nor do they 
apparently re.ilisc that the population of British 
Columhia has diminished probably just because of this 
domestic difficulty, .amoni; other reasons, which is, no 
doubt, exactly what the Dominion Government were 
counting upon. It would be interesting, too, to inquire 
what proportion of these disgrunlled Sikhs, returning 
JO India, may have joined the ranks of the disafiected. 
The Indian representatives do not seem to have under¬ 
stood that if every Sikh in Can,ada, and not merely a 
few, wished for the presence, help, and comfort of wife 
and family, he would be entitled, as a matter of in.alien- 
able human right, to have them. Nor, .again, do they 
seem to appreciate that if, in fact, only a few Sikhs 
really do so desire, there is all the less reason for re¬ 
fusing it What have ''political agitaton.” to do with 
the iDMer ? And would the right be any the less 
had the “political agitators" alone “agitated'' ? 
The right has been claimed, as it should have been 
olaimed, for Indians resident in Canada, not only 
by “political agitators” in India—and Sir Jamshedjee 
Jeejeebhoy, who presided over the fomous Boinh.ay 
meeting in iqta, at which a representation claiming 
this right was pnbhcly and unanimously endorsed, 
can hardly he so described, nor can Sir Kabindranath 
lagore, who refused to enter Canada, because of the 
treatment accorded to the Indian colonists there— 
but also by European citizens of the Dominion. 

.irb® recommendation is that thefreest possible 
facilities should bo given to educated Indians for 
travel, study, or visits for any pnrpose, as apart from 
Settlement. That is reasonable requirement, but 
why should not educated Indians be free to eftter and 
rvnrfe in any British Dominion ? It is extremely 
unlikely that any number ol educated Indians would 
desire to settle in any Dominion. They would have 
to depend for their livelihood upon such support 
ns they could obtain from their own countrymen or 
Europeans resident in the particular Dominion. 


In either case, the number would be strictly 
limited by ecnnoroic considerations, and would not 
.arouse any fear of an Asialio invasion, such as 
General Smuts referred to. 

Lastly, it was asked that a kindly and sympathetic 
consideration should be given to those Indians who 
had already been permitted to settle inthc Dominions. 
In his sprech on this occasion General Smuts some¬ 
what cleverly confused the issue. He nnade it appear 
that the difiiculties in South Africa bad been over¬ 
come. He spoke as though they «nr only adminis¬ 
trative, whereas the outstanding giicvances of the 
Indians in the different Provinces of the Union are of 
a fundamental and a legislative iliaracter, .ind lu 
dealing with them, the Union Giurinment will often 
reply ordinarily, as they have alicady done in the 
Transvaal, that the matier docs nnt lie within thi-ir 
jurisdiction, but that authority to deal with it has 
already been delegated to same other authority, such 
as the Provincial Councils or the niiinicipalities. 
Exictly the same reply, in essence, las fur many 
years been given by the Imperial Government, who 
say that they cinnot intcifere with a Self-Governing 
Dominion. Take, for exinipic, the old sure of the 
East London location bye Laws, which require Indians 
to reside, in certain circumstances, in ,a location. An 
Indian trader residing in the Kant London loc.itiou 
may give his South African native servant a pass to 
be out until any time of the night. But lie himself is 
forbidden to remain ont after 8 p.iu. as no-one can 
give him a pass Tlie old C,apc Govemincnl and the 
present L^nion Government havi- been nppe.iled to 
procure the removal of this racial bye-law, but they 
reply that the matter is one for the niuniLip.ility to 
decide. In the Transvaal, niuniripalitie.s have been 
granted the right to control the issue of certain 
classes of trading licences. The Provincial Counal, 
to whom had been granted the power, by the Union 
Parliament, to confer such rights upon inunicipaliiics, 
did so On alleged grounds of public health. Ceicini 
numicipuhties Inive not only refused to is.siir oew 
licences to Indians, but have lefiised to renew 
existing ones, ur have renewed a licence tii an Iiidi.in 
applicant for one of his stores, piesuiriahly on the 
ground that he is a desirable person to pusses one, 
and have refused to issue to linn a .similar Inence for 
another sinmhle store within the sinie municipal 
area, on tho ground thiit he is an undesirable —< c,, 
that he is an Indian. These munii ipahtics are com- 
posed almost entirely, as they are tbioughout .South 
Africa, of the Indian's business rivals, and that 
Province has disfranchised him, municipally, as well 
as politically. When the Union Government are 
referred to, they reply that the matter is outside their 
jurisdiction. When the Trausvaal Adniinistratur is 
appealed to, he rejilies that he cannot i itrifere with 
the legal action of a municipality acting within the 
powers conferred upon it by an Ordinance of the Pro¬ 
vincial council. When the Transvaal Municijial Asso¬ 
ciation is approached, it refers to a private letter of Mr. 
(inndhi’s to the Sccretai y for the Interior, de.iling 
with quite other matters, and interprets it as a 
declaiation that the Indian-community agrees not 
to demand any fresh licence, in other words, that it 
has been so foolish as to tie the hands of posterity, in 
the shape of the Indiana born in South Africa itself. 
Similarly in NataL 

Perhaps, in conjunction with those South Afiicans 
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who may be sml in leincsent thi bctici mind of 
the countiy, (teuei il Smuts may lie .ib'c tu brint; 
about, not merely .idniinisti itivc ■ halves, but a 
c.hant'c of In iil tliiuu^ii'iiit the I'm m Hit liu 
efforts and Iheiis, and those of the liKlnn res duits, 


will need the constant suppoit and enrouiaitcineiil of 
IMiblir (i|iinioii in Indu, before the distbilities set 
foitb abine, and >theis wliiih pioiced fioin a siiiiilai 
-•pirit of la lal e\ lumieness iiid intulei incc, aie 
liiiilly I CHIOS cd 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Mediaeval Literature 

is the theme oi a luminous urticle contri¬ 
buted to the kihenxum by Mucz/.in in 
which the form and scope ol tuolcrii tiiul 
medheral litciuturc luivc been set torth 
side by side. 

The writer tells us at the very outset 
that “the tinhuppy eonflu-t betweeu spmt 
and matter, between scieuee and indtistn- 
nhsm on the one hand, and rcli^'ioii, 
poetry, and art ou the other, whieli was si 
distinf^uishitifr icuture ol tlic imieteenth 
century led to n rediscovery of the Middle 
Ages.” 

Man in the Middle A,;c- « , Ic-s rmnluii ibh, Its 
inoial, Iirihips, (Cilainly less seiuir 'hiii nc tre ycl 
hr SOUK how hrlil the clue to a liippncss ml i 
hiiinuny thit uc bill lo-it laliliida iiifanin,; ii 
limi wliuli liansirndod tlie dtaii ■ of the ile->li and lie' 
piniriptini'S iif'i'li iiileiesl Ins uiiiveise « is cliiiijcd 
iiit'i inttlh|;ihle iiid blessed puipusr, ami hs wink, 
wl'uh was lonscci iled to llu sciiiir of tli it incanin,; 
anil that pinposr, was fiiiwiird will] siiih iMibcianie 
<il |0) and beaiily llial tiu , itliedials, ibn-ys, anil 
iliiiii.hi.s of Ins (leitinii teisc u, molciiis niit ui 
tliuii^lil, so sublime iliry seem, so iiiiilliiniblc to 
ihe nioie ai rnmphshed, miir U niiril nifisnari of 
loday. In those times and III III u so irly IIk Iiiiiiu 
of the human spiiit—Hriul\, 1 1 iili, ind Ion -u i> 
a liinity in unity foruohcus\ hitl ,is \ct iiist.ii i,i 
cli\ ide the subst intc cn i onininid the pti s mn M lyhe 
we can boast of a widei Tin li, i drepri iiul iimir 
tninpiehensiip I.me but I lulh ami lotc nc disidrd 
from Iteauty and horn eatli otiiii, and so out life is 
unlovely and unharmonious Medi i \ il man u,i& 
orthodox, that is tu say, hr tIuiuKbl i i};hlly ol the 
thinits ol the bpiiit We aie licictit> we hate pul 
asundei the indivisible , and ,i the soiiLly of whitli we 
.lie membcis tanndl letover the liith, whole and 
undehled, without doubt, .is William 'Minus wains 
us. It will priisli eveilasliiiKly. 

The most stiiking and obvious fad .iboiit the 
Middle A|;cs, as toiiipaicd with tin inodun ptiiol, 
IS the uuitrisality of the (celinii and appietoUion foi 
Beaulv. Those praycis in sione wimli aresomaitc 
Ions in the rtes of posterity wcienol built bv iii),hlv 
paid spenalists, but by the tommon people them 
selves, who enmlied then liindinoik with a thousand 
blossoms ol then quaint and untiituied iiingination 


But 

file ait of oui lime i, siok aid its pieirv [piei'iloiis 
becaii'i they lie piulnJ il the loot, because ni in 
Ills <et(l to (leitc III IS ronlriit topindiue, 
bn lUii* llie puipV, tUt olf imm the heiiiiy ol the 
ciKli and Ijna sinii loiuleiinrd to Hit al .old 
iiiinolonois I iil, hvte whjllt fni,>oUPii the vionii 
nhili wisoii < entbiiiii'’ I III then lictits bciulv, like 
lliL I iiniini linJs In, le ii in list I", it is no 
loiu'ri i piy III wide' I nil nun ih) spieid, but a 
p tylliiii, ol tin iidtiiicd n li, t willnlin p'lit ii 
iMiiirt fn the tlibiiilL pii of aitistn iiitioiis 
When 1 il <11 ol til- po,Miition, tolaiitiiily oi 
iiitoliinl iiilt, 1 butolllioiii one oi 'In iliiiinclso' 
1,11 i, nt 1 ill It (hisni lln eii lisiiic ot Ik luly 
IS tin (iieit 'si.lii>iii of iiiidiiii liistny, In it Ins 
(.siliidcil (lie I'copI 

I III 1 Ihis stills >1 IS helled, bin iinir iiid iiteaii 
intn lie wholly ,iiie and bcdtliy An I (11011^11, is 
nr Ills!, ne biiii„ ill t'li ippiniiitsof i si i*'ntilii 
1 til Kiuii iiitl .t'l the hut ol airninulalrd kiuin 
|e|„'' to iss st I, 11 the I A of Kpi onsliiictiiin. tte 
■ i'i Iriiii’nu h fioin the men oi Mir Middle A^-rs, 
fill they ttrir sipieiiie or hi lets in tins nnnnriot 
Ijuildmt, and the tf iii,ile they ,et up listed i thousand 
ycai, 

I hr iirdn.t,il pc is ml ms nliieiatr he Ind 
nnihci (.Iciiniitlit .iliiiil inn newspapeis ^rthe 
,1 list(1 In, own litcialiiic, i iiUi ituie now laiacly 
list, hii It tta, .lKIoiii I iiniiiiitr t lo tviitnig, M^one 
oi snil braiKy in I iiilcicst lliii sihniais todly will 
thtulrlhiii wIiiIl hic li f'ltlniiiip up ilirmciyri 
luaiULiit lint leiii nil Liirir n is the b.illad, ttliitli 
Is puiably tin oldest ol ill lilrrin tv pis 

The iiillowiiig beautiiul exposition of 
uiciliaevcil btertilure provides iascinatiug 
icadiug. 

Kl tthm IS the ba->is ol ill ait and poetiy , and the 
bill id spi.iii,; lioni the beautiiul sttiyiiii; motions of 
the to liiij; liuiniii body oi the media val peisint.is 
inetitiblv a'ul as instini tivriy as the doners and 
Ki iniiini; la cs le iped to life on the sionc beneath Ins 
moulding eliisrl liotli were, ii tut, an ex[nesiiion 
III tiir )oy nf rieation. And so enamored ■■ as he 
ttilh the lindt-rhy thins ot his daily work that lie 
clabniated them into d ini e at those seasons of festival 
wliirli maikril the lOiisiiinmatioii or the in.iuGUr.atiuu 
ot a set pel 10(1 oi Ins labors, such as May D,iy, 
iIIItest home, .ami the like. Here, .iKain, the ballad 
foimed the natuial accooipauiineni, indeed, it was 
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■ilentified so clustly with the le I nl duiLe that the 
word ‘ballad ’ itself niraus ‘ d in t , md is auuthei 
^mofthewoid ‘bilkt Inasniudi, ton as these 
fativil dances weic chorii in nstiiie ind tin ditlu^ie, 
of wliK h tne bsll Ills ire full, « ts doubtless a signed 
to diffeient cli mleis miuo), the ■ iiiipmv of 
dstirers, the meil eiil bill id, which w i, sung iiid 
not lecited, piitCKik'if the iiiluie ol both bdlet ind 
opei 1 It was conimuii'il in priliiinniur, ind loinmu 
n il in Its authuisliip It i iiiiiiipossibU tntriiein) 
„uen bdlad t<i an ludnidiiil pi(t llindcd dunn by 
or d tradition, con laiitly inuditii d by e i li „ener^tion 
IS thev pissed tliioivh the ii uuld if its meiiioij, the 
b diads of the fill ntie inhnitely t ii ed iii Inrin, ind 
in theme suipiisin^ly sniilii The siiiif stunts in 
diHerent versions ueie sung in linies of nuiiy niiLiiig 
ill cnei Lnglin I niy nil uvei kuinpe, lorwehnd 
valiants of oui hnglish bIliads in l^ermin I reinh, 
and the Seandin iviin 1 in^u iges Chi istenduin h id 
a eominun h ill id stuek 'sue b n is the chief liter ituie 
of the nirditvil people i poetry roipoiite in its 
spmit ind turn tion, a poetii so (I ISO til living icality 
that Its sell fi iiii n is deteiiiiincd liy die sn ly 1 1 die 
h inian bodv in daily toil in ftslal dime so i ithnlic 
1 ils ippcil thil Its thenii> wen in tiininon use 
dl iiiti the (Inistiinw nid It ni the tiowti of 
liboi, ind the syin ul of libiii’s s ilidaiily 

Ihsidisthc I illuls, ihr \dli„i fnkliil i nunihei 
■ fiudipliys mil gums ditin,; hiek fsi ilit inusl 
p irt ol the pi e k III isi in c 1 1, wliii h wc i e Iso pcrfoi in 
tl It liiras ofkstiiil lilt ( hur Ii liu, hid its 
itli ions driiiis, lelebiitnig it Uie ippiopiiite 
seisi ns, till lues Ilf the siiiil or imidcnls fioiii the 
giis) el still y As tun ns grew up, mil the people 
lloiked to tl cm in re poiijc tu the ilciri inds i n 
Cl iftsiiicii of ill kinds, a new spec ics of folk liti i ituic 
nas bum the rlidd ol pa, in gmit mil (liristi in 
dl 111] I 1 his n IS the gild inn itle p ly nliiili li id 
Its bevel ly in the fouitienth mil hfttenih lenluiies 
And lieie again thcie existed a dose iniiiicc tinii with 
the nnikadiy nOlid, foi the pa i mis o sicnes into 
which the pi lys ueiL divided wiil earh pcifomnd 
bv I piitiiulir gild the Noili s me bung cntiii ted 
tj the shipwiiglits, the I ist siipyci to tliL liikcis, 
and so on 11 c clLmeut i f fi stiv il « is cqu illy 
piuniinent, the Feist of Coipus t hi sti Uiiih specidly 
lioni led lu this respegt, and in some towns the iitu il 
pLiiormanre cslendtd uvtr fniii, fue, in eien scitii 
days, which afiuidj i glimpse of the leisuie 
of the nied gi il ciaftsnian thit Ins modem 
brother might well envy Hut the iliicf feature, 
perhaps, to be noted about these miiaelcplivs is 
then cosmic chiiactei The diania of the Middle 
Ages was epicil in quality, it hguicd the eternal 
conflict between the fines of Gord ind h.id It wis 
philosophic in scope it piovided i coherent ind 
intelligible account of the unit ei se and of m in s pi u e 
theiein It wis comprebensue in form, it took up 
into Its bosom all ihe arcuinul ited diamatic iriditioiis 
and devices of the iiiedi Lial world, uid welded tliciii 
into one mighty divine comedy And onec stiiied 
upon Its development, it spread to eieiy township and 
to most villages in the country 

World Democracy without Worid 
Justice 

N C A Kayhouser nntes pertinently 


on tlic above subfcct in the Ohio State 
Journ^il He says 

If the noild is to he made safe fin demoeracy” it 
must also be m ide s ile fui ibsiilute justice Aud that 
lustneiiiiistbciiieasnicd liy i single st ind ltd Theoiies 
ire nothing if not tiansi iied into deeds nenioci iiy 
IS nothing III stite pipeis if the piinciples of the 
deinotiaiy aie ti inipleil up in lu liw makers and 
iseeutives the foumlition ul ill good government 
IS liw ind oidei, tin cm net tine is justice, lud 
hunoui IS Its C10W111114 ( ipitil I lull neier wis, there 
netci will be, good goicinniint tint does not lest 
upon the constitutional lights of eiriy iiii/cn 

If Ihe woill wai le'ulls in 1 woild democi 11 y, 
will the Ncgio iit'cii pirliiipiic in its blessings’ 
Williouits and iilnnnisii itnnis estiblisli in iniigi. 
iiiry lolni line ' Sliill time be cau intiipii I itiun of 
the law for the white iituin and anotliei imlliiishei 
iiiteipictition for the Nig iii SIiill lie bi ilisiiimiiiat* 
cd igaiiist on leconnt ol 1 lec ’ 

( 111 we litrnioni/t inlustiLe tii tin Niegrii in ptai 
till with the cliini thitwcaie in ihe w 11 for tienin 
II icy and Imniinity ’ Hie \ineiit in people iie poui 
ing out nillions of tii isiiie and blood oslciisibly to 
widtn the bounds ol ileinociuy ill the Negio be 
iliiust outside of those bu unis ’ I in wt trample upon 
the lights Ilf Nigro ntuens viithuut ultimitely iinprril 
ing the lights of the wbite iiti/tns ' Cinwe, wth 
siiety to inn fiee mslitulinns, deny justiie In the 
Ncgio Old keep him in ignnrinri ' Nearly 13 pci 
lent ol ilie popiilalion in the United Sfiles is of Negin 
hlooil It oiiy be mule in iinpoilunt factor in Ihe 
niateii il piOnicss nf the nilinnor it may beionie 1 
men ice Wliiili (onchtion is to hi pieferred ’ It u 
lot the intciest of the white citi/cn is well .as fir the 
coloieil iitireii tint tneiii sliill be equility before the 
law of hiitli ri rs Their should be ni coloi line 
dl iwn, ill on one side of whieli be driliicd tiullaws 


America Fighting for Democracy, 

AS I’rebulent Wilson in his address to 
Congress declared, is iiotvciy ronviniing 
lienjAnu n Albin Arnold writing in the New 
\ uik E\eniBgI*oit says. 

I nnndei if he ever thinks thit he can convinip 
the woild til It America leally stinds foi humanity so 
lnn„ IS he iieier laises his voiie in behalf of the down* 
tinddeii p ople of Ins own roiinliy 1 wonder if lie 
evil thinks of the btaie (lOvriniiients ol tl ebiiitii, 
iiiiny of them inoie despotic Hun any in Euirpr , of 
the tlimsandsof Amrneiii eiti/cns dcpiived of tie 
right of sulliage, guarinteed them by Ihe (iiristitution 
of the I country , of the Jini Ciow lars, segiegition 
acts, and other hardships b^iped upon a defenceless 
priiple without cause , 1 wonder wli it he thinks of the 
iff nr at Memphis, when people came fiom miles 
iiound to see a pooi wretch Inirned to death 

We hear a lot about Ihe ciuelty ol the Germans, 
ind th It the world in only be made safe for demo 
ciacy by the destiuetion of their power I think if Ihe 
Tresidenl would notify the Governors of the Southern 
St ites that lynchings must re.ise, and that every un 
riir I iw be ei ised fioin their statute liooks, he woulrl 
go 1 long viy towiids III ikiiig tins eountiy the leal 
ehampioD of the cause of democi acy 
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1 cannot undeniand how it is that America is willing 
to spend her treasure and the blood of her sons to 
secure hherty fur the Helgians, Poles, Germans, and 
all the other nations of Europe,* and at the same time 
deny to ten milliuus of its most loyal subjects the 


liberties guaranteed them by tbeir Constitution. The 
American Negro is humiliated and degraded every 
day ^ his Government; he sees great signs telling 
men that their country needs them, and when be tries 
to enlist he is coldly refused. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

I. Introiiuction to thk SruiiY of Indian 
Economics, hy Prof. V. G. Kale. Pp. 466 ; price 
Ks. 4 S. (.iryabhttiaH Press, Poona). 

Mr. Kale's book is the first real attempt at a 
systematic study of the subject of Indian Economics ; 
and it must be admitted that in spite of the difficul¬ 
ties inseparable from such a study at the present 
moment a considerable amount of success has attend¬ 
ed the endeavours of the author. Mr. Kale is not 
satisfied with merely recording or describing the 
country's economic products, institutions, commerce, 
etc., but tries to understand and explain tier whole 
economic life in the tight of the accepted theories of eco¬ 
nomic scieiire. The policy pursued by almost all the 
Indian I'nivcrsities ol treating Indian Economics as a 
subject separate and distinct from General Economics 
in thefr piekcribed curriculum of studies has been 
mainly responsible lor an unnatural and radically 
unsound liifnrcation of the subject in the hands of 
Indian economic text-book writers. It is sometimes 
forgotten that there can be no such thing as a special 
science of economics for India and a general science 
lor tlie world at large. The study of Indian Econo¬ 
mics is nothing but an attempt to apply the prin¬ 
ciples of the general science to the peculiar economic 
conditions ot the country : and it can hardly be a 
profitable or progressive study nutil this reconcilia¬ 
tion is established. 

The book will, we believe, serve another useful 
purpose. It will to some extent help to remove the 
not very unreasonable |*ejudice existing against the 
study of economics in this country and make it a 
more popular study. Tbe science us formulated by 
Western economists deals primarily with conditions 
prevalent in industrially developed commuuities aud 
assumes a certain knowledge of the industrial life of 
Western European natiuns which is not possessed 
by Indians ns a rule. The result is that the subject 
seems dry, alMtraci, unreal. If the science deals with 
conditions which they know aud understand, is 
brought into direct touuil with the events ol their 
daily life, the study will become more real and useful. 

Mr. Kale wields a facile pen aud this makes the 
book easy reading even in its most difiicnit parts. 
The book is printed in hold type on thick paMr and 
la well bound. Its publication should mark a new 
epoch in the study of the subject. 

a. The Mrchanism of E.\CitANCE, by John A. 
7 odd. Pp. 24S- (Ifumphrtv ARlford, Oxford 
VnwersUy Pnss). 

Since the publication of Jevon's elementary treatiM 


on money and tbe mechanism of exchange, we do not 
remember to have come across a tmok dealing with 
the principles and practice of currency, banking and 
foreign trade in such a simple and masterly way as 
the one under review. In more than one it respect 
seems to be an improvement on existing treatises on 
the subject, it is comprehensive without beii^ discur¬ 
sive or verbose, ijuite uptodate, and written in a 
simple colloijuial style. In the ‘Preface’ the author 
says that his main object in publishing the book at 
the present moment, when many of the ideas aud 
most of the economic measures which sufficed fnr the 
needs of normal, peaceful times nrc in the melting- 
pot, is to enable the ordinary business man to tackle 
the many new economic problems arising out of the 
war. Eut it would be a mistake tn regard the book 
ns an ephemeral war production. It discusses funda¬ 
mental scienritic principles, where necessary in rela¬ 
tion to the experiences gleaned from the present war 
(e.g. among other things the effects of the various 
currency expedients to which the belligerent powers 
have bttn compelled tn resort to finance their war 
expenditure on the quantitative theory of money are 
fully discussed), and points nut the directions iu 
which old conceptions will require modification in the 
light of these new events. Tbe author was for a time 
a member of the staff of the Kbedival School of Law, 
Cairo, and more recently special lecturer iu Econo¬ 
mics in the Gniversity of the Punjab i consequently he 
bns, wherever possible, drawn upon his experiences of 
eastern conditions to illustrate generid principles. 
This makes the book spreially suited to the use of 
oriental students and business men. 

There is a generally prevailing idea that the war 
will necessitate cm entire recasting of all previous 
teaching of economics, making it in effect an alto¬ 
gether new science. The author coudemns this view 
and his opinions on the sulnect are worth quoting. 
“There is much loose talk,” he says, “about abandon¬ 
ing the principles of certain so-called schools of Bco- 
nomics, nut one can no more abandon economic prin¬ 
ciples than one con abandon the law of gravity, “nie 
principles of economics are very few emd simple, and 
are so axiomatic in character that when properly 
understood they command the assent of every one. 
But the difficulty lies In their application under differ¬ 
ent conditions. It is the conditions which have 
changed In Innumerable respects since the War, and 
what is wanted now is a new presentation of tbe 
principles in conjunction with the altered ciwditiims.” 

I. India’s National fraver and national 
FAITH : by A. it. Panoiah, Madras, Aiiaiida Press, 
1917. 
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The writer of this little pamphlet wields a vigorous 
pea, and his generalisations on certain aspects of 
India’s social and political history show a mosteiy of 
the essential facts. He is evidently a thinking man, 
though his conclusions may not all be sound. The 
following extract will show that he can stimulate 
thought, and that is better far than cartloads of 
quotations impcrfectlr digested. 

"India is d^ing, dying, dying, fur want of material, 
moral and spiritual food. 

Indian youths are withering in their prime. India's 
great men die suddenly in the midst of their mature 
manhood. India's sublime womanhood is lett to 
groan in silence and in crass ignorance. 

The babies of India die in millions. The infants of 
India starve in hundreds of thousands from year's 
end to year’s end. The ehildren of India are stnnted 
in their growth and decrease in sise and strength 
year alter year and day after day. The schojars of 
India are surfeited with cranimm and ill-digested 
knowledge Indian brains are too feeble to persevere 
in strenuous thinking. Indian hearts are too flabby 
to feel strongly to desire with ambition and to rqect 
the petty gams of life’s inglorious compromises. 

We, Inmans, are born in misery and hence we are 
insensitive to the sights of untold misery around us. 
Indian aristocrats are too rich and too proud and 
thn live so far away from the common life and 
bamts of the people that they have ceased to be the 
natural leaders of the soil. The educated Indians are 
too busy with the task of driving the wolf from the 
door and oi trying to put on an appearance of false 
comfort and complacency to care fur the concerns of 
others. Indian business-men are mostly mediators 
and commission-agents who are ever out for rutting 
a cheap bergain at either ends. The Indian agri¬ 
culturists are poor and Illiterate, sensnous and super¬ 
stitions, incnpable of adaptive rrformation and never 
unwilling to continue to be the unbonght slaves 
and unredeemed bondsmen of covetous usurers. The 
labourers of India are worse than the street-dogs in 
their low status and scanty wages meted out to 
them by their caste elders and superiors. The 
priests of India are corrupt to the core and are ever 
startling the world with the depths of degradation 
th^ are prepared to inmp still further down. Indian 
temples have lost their beneficent influences and 
together with the jewelled idols kept within they 
have become the private property of certain privileg¬ 
ed few who keep these fanes as_ cnstoms-house cum- 
ponnds for the perpetuation of pilgrimage taxes. 

India is the eountry of caste and birth pride, of 
unacquired sanctity and undeserved contempt. 
Beboid how men behave within the boundaries of 
our Motheriaud where each man abhors the other 
for the sin of his birth, where brother hates brother, 
where sons would not cat the food cooked by their 
mothers, where fathers would not take their food 
with their own children cuid hnsbands abjure 
their wives’ society and person except when they 
are impelled by lust. Beboid our holy _ men aim 
boasted leaders, bow they spend their Itferime ip 
the service of thelEternal Godt Their one busi¬ 
ness ol the day is to bathe with sernpnions care, 
to breathe in and breathe out with the solemn 
swelling of the nose, to wink their eyes only a Ijmited 
number of times, to stare at all things with an 
affected seriousness, to hoot at every human dog 
that crosses their path cmd to make mathematical 
calculations of the length of pollntlng-shadqjrs and 
the angles of caste-depression and birth-degradation 
of their own lellowmen and hrother neighbours. 
And caste is lilnwise an evil even with the edneated 


Indians. All progressive castes nre jealous of e^ 
other; each edneated community is nbsorlieu in the 
thought of its own petty preferment and each help¬ 
lessly accuses the other as being the author ot all the 
prevalent evils.*’ 

II. Frbe ano Compulsory Eoucation: 
Extracts from the J'locfetlinijs of the Governor of 
Bombay on ihellon'ble Mr, Vatets resolution, Eoona, 
Published ty the Serpauts of India SoHefy, Cirgaon, 
Bombay. 

Principal Paraiijiive ol the Pergusson College 
contributes a foreword, in which he contradicts^ the 
favourite tag “A little Icaruing is a dangerous thing’’ 
and blames the Government for irjtetingevenso 
moderate a resointioii ns that of Mr. Patel, in which 
he wanted to introduce compulsion in municipal 
areas only. The debate has been published with a 
view to informing public opinion on this all impor¬ 
tant snhject, and it will no donbt be appreciated by 
publicists in other parts of India. 

III. Ceylon Commiinai. RtoiiT.s : by C.E. 
Corea, Pearl Press, Miiwala, igij, 

This pamphlet deals witli the iwihnds adopted 
by the Ceylon Government for the utilisation of waste 
lands and cognate subjects, and is a good sign, for 
it shows that the people ol the island nre waking 
up to a sense ol their needs and dutirs in the matter 
or the political and economic development of their 
native land. 

IV. OoR Political Neuos ; an address delivered 
btfore the Ceylon T/ational Assonation; by SirP. 
Arunachalam, Kt„ M. A, {Cantab), njij. ay cents. 

This nicely-printed pamphlet is a farther proof 
that Ceylon Is waking up, and it is a significant and 
hopefnl feature of the situation that the lead Is bring 
taken both in India and Ceylon by those whom the 
state has delighted to honour. Ceylou is ahead of 
India in point of literacy, but safliers from the same 
political disabilities, and we are so try to learn that 
the small fanner of Ceylon, the gofyn, is fast becom¬ 
ing a landless hireling, though it is the race of whom 
Robert Knox said that he had the elegant speech and 
the manner of the courtier. ‘Take a ploughman 
from the plough, wfiih oflf his dirt, and he Is fit to 
rule a kingdom,” it the peasants’ saying vvhich Knox 
quotes. "What superb self confidence : what height 
misht not such a people attain under the leadership 
of statesmen moving with the times I*’^ The learueu 
lecturer points out that the small elective clement In 
the legislative council, totally ineffective as it is to 
help forward the popular cause, serves to conceM 
the autocracy nuder which we live, for without it, 
the sole responsibility of the officials would be more 
oatent, they wonld he more keenly alive to if. and 

the Secretary ofState could hold them more strictly 

to account. In 1903 the Governor, .Sir West Ridge¬ 
way, recommended the appointment of two noi^ 
ofiSciale to the Executive Council, ns it would tend 
to satisfy public opinion and “would formally plwe 

at the disposal of the Government advice and Infor¬ 
mation which it is not always possible to obtain 
from official sources” The proposal was however 
over-ruled by the Secreta^ of State. Earl Cromer, in 
Modern Egypt, says that tlte beat policy is to 
emidoT a small body of wtll selected and well paid 
Enropeans. "It is a mistake to employ second or 
third rate Europeans on low salaries. They often 
do more harm than good.” In Cerion as in India, 
the l^ropeans employed all enjoy high salaries, but 
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they ait neither few nor first rate, not even always 
eecond rale. Tlie ki turcr advocates the formation 
ui u (kylon Kcforni Leaj 4 iie. “Work, work, work 
must be our motto, work on constitutional lines...... 

On im nfone defien'ls success or failure. Nobody e^ 
can help us." 

V. An 1niii\?js'«i?chism fok Britj.sh E[.K('- 
ToRS '.by V/r IViHiam Widdethurn^ Hart. Cungre^t 
Oreta Ihuik No lo Hitbtnhdl by the Hfitish Coin- 
niitti'cof flh fiitlitm Ltui^ms, Aprils tqi’j. 

PrtCt'fv'.t pc/in\ Hi'fii'ititfii from the Vontemporarr 
Reru'Vi!. 

This is a plcu for the acceptance: of the recoinmcn- 
dntlons ol the nineteen noiioffieial members ol the 
VicerrtJ'al council. Now that Mr. M>)ntaf?ii is the 
Secrciary of Sttite for India, let us ho|je tliut half, 
hefined measures will no Innj^er he in vofvoc, thotif'h 
the example of Lord Morlev would wuru us not to 
he too optimistic. Clause 3 of the India Act of 1^61 
provides that three out of the fire ordinary members 
of the Viceroy's KxcenCive Council arc to lie appoint* 
ed from aiiiunfj^ persons who have l>een at least ten 
yean in the service of the Crown in Imlin ; and this 
provision has liuen interpreted for the sole benefit ol 
coveuutitcd civil service. “The simple Icj'islativ'e re¬ 
medy (u condition precedent to nil other reforms) is 
to withdraw fmm the ofiicial class the exceptional 
privilfjEcs which, hall a eeiiturv uKo, were created by 
clauseunder very special circumsutnees which have 
ioiiK censed to exist. Such an atnciidineiit of the law 
will brinjK the Indian Executive into coiirorniity with 
the settled rule in EnRland, a rule common to all 
civilised Roveramcnts—thal memlicrs of thepermu* 
nrnt Civil Service do nol enter tlie Caliini't, but 
most be content to close their ofilcial career ns bends 
of the great Oeportmctite, without aspiring to politi- 
eal control." 

VI. Indian ArroNOMv. Av S.S.Svlhor. The 
Indian Home Rule Ijetif^ae Pamphlet Xo, j. Bombay^ 
(**rganm Road. Priie annast iq\^. 

This is u lecture delivered at nombay on the 11 tli 
November last under the fircsidency of the lloii'hle 
Mr. Parckh. The lecturer spenka vigorously, and 
docs not miocc mutters. He covers u wide field, and 
bis advice is. on the whole, sound. We are apt to 
think that wnat is called inudcrution is svnonynious 
for praaicarity, but a narrow outlook Is often the 
least practical way out of a difficult situation. A 
grasp of fundamental principles, and a policy conso. 
aaot therewith, oilers the readiest solution to u vexed 
cjuestioD, whereas a tinkering policy faintly advocat¬ 
ed leads to no result. As the present Prime Minister 
of Bnjfland has said, there arc limcs-'aiid these arc 
■ueb times-^wbcn the world lusbes along at a giddy 
pace, covering the track of centuries in a year. At 
anch times he who dares nol lie hold, loses the oppor* 
tnidty of u lifetime, and it is well that our political 
leaders should remember this well. But mere speech, 
unaccompanied action, will be abaoliitelv futile. 
Mn. Besant's internment has roused the rest of 
India to the proper pitch of activity, but Iknga! 
seems to lag oehincl. The author's view that the 
social organisation of caste, by reason of its esprit-dc* 
corps, may be turned ioto a mighty lever for briuging 
about Indian unity has much to recommend ft, but 
his disapproval of the efiorts of patriotic Indians to 
remove its fetters seems to ns wholly reactionary. 
Be should remember what Count Okuma, presiding 
at a recent meeting of the Indo-Japaoese.Assoctation, 


said on tlie I'lbsolutc necessity of the abolition of 
caste for the regeneration ul India. 

VIl. Vrrnaciilars as MiSniA OF Instrvction 
IN lNDi\N Schools and Collf.(;us ; by P.J. Mehta^ 
M. D.t Bar-at-Lav}^ Satyxigrahasrama, Ahmedahad^ 
ipiy. 

The keynote of thii neatly printed pamphlet is tn 
be found in she following extract from Mr. M. K. 
(bindhrs iiitnxliictorv remarks : “There was a duel 
fin South Africa! between the raul, a corrupt form ol 

Dutch, und English. But English had to yield b^- 

foretBoer patrioiisin. It may be observed that they 
rejected even the High iHitch. The sclioolmasterN, 
tiiereforc, who nre accustomed tn speak the pultslied 
liutchof Europe, are compelled tn teach tlie easier 
Taal. And literature nf nil excellent ehumeteris at 
the present moment growing up in South Africa In 

the 'raal.If we have lost faith in our vernaculars, 

it is a sign of want of hvith ia ourselves ; it is the 
surest sign of decay. And no scheme of self-govern¬ 
ment however heucvnlent or geaerouslv it may fie 
liestowcd oil us. will ever make us a self-governing 
uatiott, if we have no respect for the languages our 
mothers speak.” 

runpLBMftiN l>VN\MK's {lotth/till sohnions) foi 
the It. A. Siudenh { /’i/is and IlonoitVi-) vj the Indian 
Cuiversitic^ by Atma AV/i/. M.A., {Enf^tish ana 
MathenuitU's), ilotft, (.h/Agc, Lahore. \Viih Iha 
groom, ikt Edition. Price R\. j. Pp. 5/5 + 16 . 

This is a liook containing about 340 examples in 
Dynamics with full soliiiiuus. flic examples I’lioscii 
arc ilhistracive of the ftindaiuciital priocipics 
of elementary Dytiainics ami will uo doubt help tlic 
student of .Vpplied Malheinalics in obtfOioing a grasp 
of those principles. Considetabic pains have been 
taken to make the presentation clear and attrac¬ 
tive; the diagrams given at the end nre mostly neat 
and accurate and enknticc 1 he value of the book by 
making it easier lor the student to study it. In some 
cases alteinativc solutions by Geometrical and 
Analvtical methods have been given. Methods of 
CalculttS have hccu freely used. Except to some at 
the beginning, introductory notes have been added 
to each of the sections. 

One defect of the book, as ilic author himself ac¬ 
knowledges, is a certain lack of arrangement which 
is specially iiotkeulile towards the fieginning. The 
problems solved are not arrai^ed according to their 
difiicoltv. They might with advantage have been 
numbffc^ In some cases, c. g., in the examples on 

ri2 & 215, ihere is an unjustifiable use ol the 
word “velocity’* or “inotion" in place of “speed”. 
There are also iimiiy typngruphu^al mistakes, tnougb 
not nf a serious nature, 

Oathe whole the book IS a uielul addition to the 
list of help-books fur the students. 

N.B. M. 

Thf. Mirror of GE:iTtjRB : being the Abhinaya 
Darfia/ta of Nandikeswara /ransla/ed iii/fi Kfiglis/t 
by Atumda Coamarasivamy and Gopalo Kristnayya 
buggirala tcith introducHon and iltustratiom 
(Plates pp. yj, 

/g/y, price Rs. 6-S. To be had of The Indian 
Sorte^y of Orienial Art, Calcutta. 

After the attempts that have bwn made to 
re-establish the claims of old laiUau PatoBog 






RByitiws 




■■RBiptatM asalao to andeHtOOd tiw adtlietic 
■hMs of old Indian mntic (thank* to tk ncnt 
Hofki of Ckmrat, Mann and Foa-StnAg«rajr*) 
^ wai In the fitne** of thinp that the apeci- 
^tkf of old Indian ayslema of DandOK ahonld be 
■ iiatjgated if onij to indicate the ranpe of the act- 
cnlture of India While we are far aa yet 
worn a complete and adequate preaentatiou of the 
ladian Dancer's Art, this traoalatino of an old techni- 
t!id handhopk which we owe to that indefatigable 
exponent of Indian Art—Dr. CooinaraswniAr—will • 
be welcomed na an introdnctinn to the methods and 
ideals of Indian Dancing which is n hranah of ladinn 
Dramatic Science the NetjroSaslras, the practice 
of which in its complete state hat died oat and it 
now faintly lingering in the ritnal dances nf the 
South Indian temples. The traditions oftheiVarya 
Snstras are taid to still aurvive tn the practices of 
Cambodian and Javaoeae actors. As the anthnr 
rightly points out that until a critical edition of 
Bbarata’s Naiya Snatra is puMished the methods of 
> Indian Dancing cannot be properly atndied ; in tlie 
meantime the traditional practices of the art now in 
the pottcasion of a clast of undetirahles are on the 
tfaretl|||| of extinction. 

Th%e|tbof Ahbiaara Darpaaa which is here for 
the drattlnie rendered into Engliah is one of mane 
enmpendiums of dance gestures hated on the nrtginni 
iVntra Snstras snd now generally used by all teachers 
and' learners oi the art in South India along with 
such well known handbooks as tlic Baadbabiya 
Ilastalakfhaaam aad Ahhwaya Bodham by Arone- 
chslam Piliay. These handbooks together with the 
more important work Naiya-veda-bibrjti constitute 
d body nf literature which hat grown out of (he 
orij^nal Natya Sastras bearing on the technique of 
Indian dramatic art and correspond to tlie clots of 
literature known as the 5i7pasastras bearing on the 
techniqne of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 
The traditional rdigious dances have been kept up 
in the South rather than in the North where it alto 
flourished at one time. Emperor Akbor it supposed tn 
have patronised a revival of the “ancient system of 
Dancinp; which must have been in a state of* 
decline in his time And it it said that “for oeqairing 
the grace of Emperor Akbor" [Akbar-nripa rucyar- 
tham,1 the welt known author Pondank Bittala 
from Karnataka wrote a treatise on the ancient 
method of dancing entitled Narton ASruaya (MS. No. 
Ill D 6 , Bengal Asiatic Society's Coll.) which aeemt 
to be in many respects a more comprehentive work 
than Abbiaaya Darpaaa toe extant texts of which are 
mostly in a very mutilated cooditiou. Dr. Cooma- 
raswamy'i translation is based upon a Nogri trans¬ 
cript of the second Tcli^ edition nf the work pnb- 
lisned^ Tirnvenkatachari in 18f)7 and not cm any 
origiraN Sanskrit MS. one of which exists in the 
collection of the Tnnjore Palace Estate Library 
(Bnrnell Catalqgne p. CO, No. 7), 

The dance poses and gestnres which are described 
la this text is nnlj one branch of the art known as 
Abbiaaya. It is ideatical with what it known as 
Bbar-bataaa in modern practices of nanteh girls. 
These Abbiaaya poses conelitnte a highly fiirmalised 
and cnltivated gesture language devised to graphi¬ 
cally delineate and translate, word per word, the 
lan^ageof the tong. The expressive power of this 
langnagc it ■am wdt demonstrated inthsUIattra* 
tfons OB phte XlII when by the gestMations of the 
band* tVe acts of Krishna lilting Mount Govardban 
nad driving •cattle an lb expresslveiy rendered. By 
devislpginaanMmhie pom of (hsflitfitigtn'afiQiB- 

66^10 


tfaehandf and thefljisntht «wod»ot 

any given Ml)|eet, Thu thm 
thi Sands to indicate th* ewttl of 

India, the lion and other abimafai, tte 
portant trees, the seven oceaw, Ihelwwwwttiithe 
varions incarnations of the god* end sM Mtarw 
indicating the various nlations, BeMiaiMb the 
wife, father, mnther and to on, Tnsss dniM gettam 
have considerably Infinenied the proetite of BnMeilrf 
art in India and these ronveational posH and HP 
tures have ofered to the Indian artist rich mm of 
vital aesthetic quality. And the analytl* UOWP 
criptioa of these gestures in this puMleatiH 
supply an Indlspeafalile bey to the undentandigg tg 
the many pecnliarities of Indian Scnlptures. 

In view of the puntanienl pt^udires wbleh MU 
continue to govern onr nodety it ean ha^y tenth 
preted that onr educated brettren, at thepMMM 
moment, will ofler any enthnaioim for aft^wm 
the ancient methods of Indian Daociug—the seeectllK 
which, in tile possession of profesrional nanteh gSU 
and ‘devdasis*, are on the point of being Ipetjnitte 
our musical traditions and practices, now in the 
keeping of a similar undesirable class offMaifKan 
vanishing from the boundaries of our antioilld 
vulture heyond all hope q£recovery._ It is eertaulhf 
due tn nor ednc.iteil iriends to seriously eonndw 
their respunsibility with reference to the recovery aelq 
preservatton of the traditions of our national 
cnitnre. 

In the meontime the traditions of onr art ue 
bring utilised and exploited by many Bnropeaa 
artistes. Miss Euth St. Dennis acquired uau te 
her interpretations nf the aesthetic qnalitiet ‘of 
ancient Indian Dancing, the most iUnminating and 
spnitnal effort being her “Sonl Dbdms of Brahma.'* 
Qnitc recently. Mile. Roshanara'a Indian dsncee took 
the Cnkutta Stage hr storm She is Ihedaqntsr 
of a Colonel in tiie Madras army and It wOt dnrlag 
her stay in Sontli India that she was first attrastsi 
to the religions dances in the temples, a Mudy af 
which she developed for her signally lucceitRleaNet 
on the atage. Everybody who saw her ‘'lasHsc 
Dance" rcolned how kreat a lost India hat inttafaud 
spiritnally I 9 rekf^ng its art of donehig tO 
unwikthy hands. 

0. C, 0. 

(1) TtiE Essemtial of Enoush GRAVMilt AMD 
GiHFosmoN. Jy /f. R,Joshi, AssUt<mf 
London Minion High School, Btndris. Pf. /#»• 
Price twelve emnat. 

The method is old and antiquated. 

r*) An Appxai to the Yotoo Hindu pBHiiEManr 
OFKinoaL Av Pai jadunath Maooomdor Moedm, 
M.A , Ai, Kn/an/fl VarduMoH. Pp. S4. ifrt" 
Pet. Por studenttS. ’ 

The “appeal” appeared in the colnmnt of the ladM 
Mirror and is now itanrd in tbs form of a bobkitfli 

(3) TKAKVE DAVANANPAANDTHBAKinACHAU 
Mission ; PuUished by Aialbehari Bnne, Oiridi, 
Pp, 9f: Paper. Price Sat, 

The book dstcrita the ideal of tte UMooagi 
abosnthat ths aDq|«ti<W* ogaiMt thite OigNM 

luwda «R malieiow Hd mtooaded. 

« 
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U) tlMmUtSU IN Rsugion PutUsked by the 
tteimh Mudetnevr Soa^, ifairas, E, Vp. gy. Prtet 
t it i m mu . 

U contun t wehe papen, tu — 

(t) Kdwion and Science, by S A Mellor, (2) 
flpintsat Pteedom by B K Uenun ; (3) Thentic 
JfodMyonr, tw B S Ran , (4) Belief in Gud, by C W 
wnndtei (6) Indian Womanhood—^Nitionil Anit, 
WMaixaretE Consin^, |b) bcientihc and Spiiitu'il 
inowledge, by Jamei Drnminond , (71 Pathirhood of 
Ood, by JT E (.nrpenter (S) Kammihun Knv Ihe 
Reformer (9) Vtma Juan i>r the Path ol Sell Kealna 
ttombyT L Vuenant, (10) The Rilittiousldinl und 
tbeTemporal Task, by ^nnii 1 jinaii biaie ,(11) Why 
Bnoald a Real inaUe Man Fray, by J t Sunderland, 
02) Religion in National Life, by Aunic fiisant 
A very nKfal prodnction 

Sribgofak Babo Mallik Fellowship Lectures 
•907*1908 fy Sahityachmya Pandeya Ramavatar 
hettM, U, Afhenxer Piqfenni xf hansknt, Patna 
(^Itge Pp 8S, Price 1 Rtipci 

In thla little yolnme Vedantism hae deen treated 
aa a critical ayetem of thought Phc author has not 
foUowed any partiinlar expounder of the I pannhads 
but bas boldly taken nnandependent pneitinn of hie 
osm He speaks highly of Badarayana but is nut 
blind to hia defmte “The gravest defect of tbe gre it 
Badarayana," writes unr author, ‘w that he did 
not dearly distinguish the historical thcmythoingi 
ed and the positive portions of the Upanishada and 
this lamentable confusion led to his srjuecsing every 
UpimudiadicTeU into tbe sdfsinie Brahmie monid ” 
The author bas rmcctedthe Illnsion Theory of Maya 
and boa propounded what he has called the ' Debnu 
tettiott Theory" According to him 'it is always 
eHher an addition or subtraction of ideas 01 , in short 
it IS either mistaking a part for the whole or vice 
vena . Tbe olgective world is a series of waves in 
the Unitary Divine ocean of knowledge The identi 
wation of this whole knowledge with either the 
Mrld or with the body which is a part of it is a 
adWHon tnumuch as it is mistaling a part orb 
Itnwp of parts for the whole It, is not an illusion 
apBcanw in the vacuum or in something that is 
qmtc diffitent from it as Sankara fancies " 

Tbe book has been divided into 12 Chapters, vu — 
(1) Eatlyjlevelopment of tin Indian Thought, (2> 
ftTStematie Philosophies ol India, (7) Tbe ^dantic 
Ooctrine bnifly stated, (4) Refutation oi Othei 
Boetrmes, (6) On the Pnanaon (The Ordinary View), 
fd) On tbe Pramnnas (The CritiLol View) (7) On the 
CaaH} Bdation, (8) Oa the Three Stagis of Cosmie 
Uttsioil, (9) On tbe Existence of God, (10) Trans 
nkratiott, Afterlife and Mukti, (11) True Asceticism 
aa^tvan-Mnkti, (13) Life of a Vedantiu 

flie author IS an acute thinker and the book he 
lUM written is a valuable prodnction and should be 
naf^Ry studied by the etadenu of the Vedanta 

Maass CnaNDRA Gaosa 


thiParsi Lekbak Mandal is Mwavs welkintep* 
tioned and works to the beet of its lu^ts for uie 
enconrsliemeat of Gujarati Literature We fnicitate 
the body on harboring such intentions , the amau 
book nuder review is tbe piaitical earnirg out of 
their desire to help the cause It is tailed a collection 
of (Gujarati) homonyms Now the verv essence of 
homonymity is that the words should have the same 
found whin piunonnced , there should be no cogfo- 
ki in between dentals and palatals, and labials ay 
.no ktr^Uh of tlie laws of pronunciation, can yon aay 

that and gjpff, W*T and WV, 

tie same siuiil when spoken’ Tht non observance 
ol this siniplt iiih III fait ot tile 6 rst principle of the 
laws ol prunuiiLiaii ni has marred tbe whole work 
and wc wondtr what those one or two Hindi 
scholars, t) whom the editor says lie had referred, 
beendomg when they passed the collection Search¬ 
ing for cunett homonjms m this collettion i* bke 
searching lor a couple of pius in a hot of nada In 
words likeWWf an 1 q[Tff, one finds that the collection 

has hit upon the right path Wi are sorry to See oU 
this trouble of t itlectiou wasted and tnebv mia* 
directed , ^ 

PusrAKM VIA, (TRPSWW) by Keshe^piasad 
Chhnlalal Dual, HA 11 B, published by 
Sakulal Bulakhtdat Boaksdltt Ahmdabad 
doth Cm-.! Pp lot Piue Be 0-8-0 (tgip) 

Libraiy Let ping 'ins developed into an att la 
Europe and Amenta Wi arc very much behindhand 
in Ijie tttbiett This li'tle book—a pioneer in its line-*- 
shows hiiw a librart is to hi arranged, and managed 
Few reftremc bas been made in its pages tn the 
admirable work being done bv the State Library 
Otpartment at Bariida, whitli is the oulv model oi its 
kind in India 1 Ins little book furnishes much useful 
cmd inttresting reading 

Nivi ini viN >11 ftiffttfiNfiR by Prof Aiiiukha 
Shankvr K fiivedi, AIA , LLB, op the Banda 
College, prinkd at the Sa/ya Natigiau Prtntti^ 
P'tts, AAmedabad Pp 160 Cloth Cover Prm 
—One rupee and Jam annas (/p/7) 

Prof Trivedi now and then writes on important 
subjects 1 hese essays are jrritten in a simple, effort¬ 
less style, cmd art the results of unlabored thought 
Tbev embrate many topics, practiial and sentiment 
al. and while reading them, one thinks ns if the 
writer were c mseiouslv or 'nnconsciously affected by 
Lnhbudt's work on the same lines Tb^ make up 
pleasant reading and the reader feels that tbev are 
written straight tiom tbe heart of the author. There 
are three * Skits at the ead, which aeem to rdieve 
the monotonous seiiousoess ol the previouv pages. 

KsM J. 
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GqjARATl. 

S amocbchar Shatoa Sanosaha( Nig 

Rsutamiffartmji Mtsltt, publwkedby 
Bet Pm tekkai Maadal, Bmbety, Paper Caver, 
fjjp, S7- Piapneed. # 9 / 7 . 


SwAEAjtA AUR Frajavas, by Prof BaOrukna, 
M A , Professor, Gi^ukul UmversUy, Handwar 
Printed arid published by Mr K C BAalla, at the 
Starlb'ess, AUakahad Crown Svo pp apS'k-to 
+8. Price—Rs /-f. ^ 

Thu Imok deob hHtoneaOy with the proeen 






iibtoidei of ChiM,Japaa, PnuKe,U. S. A. and BiiRs;.- 
otber eottottlM bate been gitett. Tbe aeeounta gites 
by tbe aathor are correct and tbe pnblication will 
baveagoodedncative inflnence. Sometery notable' 
'bookt bate been consulted by tbe author In the writ¬ 
ing of tbe book. Thelangui^e and mode ofdeicrip- 
tion ate tety eatisfactory and tbe book is in keeping 
t^h tho new taste for scientific and technical liters- 
tnre which the Uindi-reading public hate fortunately 
aeqnired oflate. The author has given English eqni- 
TUrats of the Hindi terms nsid by him and the Soilec- 
tlA will form a very nice yocabuiary indeed. We 
commend the pnblication and the elaborate way in 
which everything has been dealt with therein. 

CHANnUAFR.\BHA-CHARiT, translated by Pandit 
Rupnarayan Pandmya and published fy the Hindi- 
J<ttn~Sakitya-Prasarak O^te^ Chandaoari, Girgaon, 
Bembat/. Croitm 8vo pp. i8S. Price—Re, s. 
Cloth bound Rs. /-^-o. 

' This is a Hindi transiation of an ancient Sanskrit 
pnblication by a Jain antlmr. The translation has 
been very* nicely made and reflects great credit on 
Fandaiya jee who has already established his repnta- 
tion as a good Hindi writer. ’The original Join anthor 
is Virnandi and some of his lines may well be compared 
for their pathos and pictnresqne delineation with the 
prodnetiuns of the best Sanskrit poets. The original 
IB no doubt in the old style of Sanskrit poets and 
much of this may not be liked by the modern reader. 
Though some quotations from the originai author 
have been given, it wouid have been much better if 
the whole book in the Sanskrit original would aiso 
have been sub-joined to the translation. The print¬ 
ing and get-up are cxceilent 

Tkibaim, compiled and published by Kumar 
Debtndra Prasad Jama, the (kutralJaina Publish- 
iug Reuse, Arrah. Crmnn i6me. pp. 48. Price— 
as. 3. 

The author has again shewn bimseif forth as a 
unique compiier. lathis bookiet he has collected 
together all tne qualities, thinn, names, mottos, em¬ 
blems, etc., which are found three together, ^e 
coHection is singular indeed and has a marvcilods 
beauty about it. Every one wiil find interest in it. 
The get-upis excellent, at is the rase with ail the pub¬ 
lications onhe anthor. 

Bhavana Lahari, compiled and published by 
Kumar Debeudra Prasad Jaina, the CentralJaina 
Publishing UoSe, Arrah. Crown i6mo. pp. gp. 
Priee—as. 2. 

■. Tbit is a collection of twelve bbubanas by thcAuthor 
with two more fay other authors added. There is no 
doubt mneb of Jamism in the book: however, we must 
■ay that the puemt'form very interesting and pleasant 


Kadiqglitdae&" 

Soiaiy of todve beadi'' gaiH^t tt It iftwd nml 
The booklet will, we hope, bcfenMdMrtsMWttRH 

TiiomidA, bj iShrei Mi^i 
Printed ed 'the Indian Prtsiii A 'lWuAtii MM? 
lished by Shree Ramkishere Ga^iei, -iMm 
Sahitya-Sadan, Chirgaen {Jhontt), ■ 
pp. 104. Price—as. 8.. 

Our talented anthor has gone geaeralW ft 
materials to ^anranic stories and in tbreadisig 
together in his iiteraiy attempts, he has in 
succeeded to a large extent The book under 
is a nice drama and the verse portions in Mi 
particularly edifying. The author has not 
even to teach a moral through the 
adage; “Union is Strength.” The drama 
downfall of the Daityas tbrougb disunion 
about by tiic quarrel between the two 
Daitya waniors, over an upearn named T 
But the plot consists of many more things tlum 
and the drama will repay perusal from the Hi' 
point of view as also from that of diversion, 
get-np Ilf the book is excellent and we need botdfy! 


glories won Ijy the author in the field of 
Literature. 

■ 

FK-iNCR-CiKRHANv-YunDHA, by Babu/fton 
and published by the Rman Darbar, Prmtiidj^Y 
the Union Press, Allahabad. Royal Si/o, pp't 'd^ii 
Price not mentioned. '■, 

His Highness the Mahargja of Riwan it 
yeoman’s work in helping iu the publication of vBi§t. 
books on the European Wars. The book undnilK.; 
view has been made as comprehensive and gyan^^K 
possible, and it can most auitablyfinda pl£!»..fir2$ 
public and state libraries. We would only 
that there ought also to be low-priced pophlBrSlli 
tions of the bopk, printed in smaller type, thoo^-Wr 
■cry valuable illustrAtions given in the hook 
be reproduced in their entirety in these editloMJWi' 
well. Tbe book has been written with more thlhl' 
ordinary care and will form a valoable.dddith#|l^;'; 
Hindi Literature in point of the special chcei^hw^' 
isticsof the book. 1|> phraseology and tnaadhr hi 
description will help other writers on akin sufje^'!? 
We have gone through the book carefully 
a historical point of view, we have no eHiick|||k 
ofier against it It has been comidled iu'aohtfr^; 
date fawiou; and besides the bulk of the book 
consists of neatly-printed 458 pages, 
copious index, as dso some valuable appendieeSi 

E inciations of'Buropean names have been uineuM" 
in a separate appendix. The book it aedru^/^ 
bound and in short It- can be said that the coaqito^. 
has done everything practicable for the improTaMit' 
of the book. 

it -8, • ^ 





PARTV STRIFE IN CALCUTTA 

A Few Stkav Notes. 


t' QaMtwiM about tome .Gingreu 
Moetingt. 

iRINCIPAL Herambacbandra Maitra’s 
letter in the has suthced to 

conTince us that Mr. Faikunthanath 
^^idid declare the meeting, held on .4ugust 
^W^Or the election of tbe President of tbe 
sesidon of tbe Indian National Con- 
iness, dissolved, though it is also clear that 
‘W". ^n’s words were not heard by many. 

; .We are also satisfied that the meeting had 
‘;||^wn disorderly before .Mr. St;p dissolved 
. We are sure, that the Chairman has the 
(^|fat to dissolve a disorderly meeting. The 
!.^(ii|i^ion which we ask and are not com- 
detent ourselves to answer, is: What 
and degree of disorder gives the chair- 
he power to exercise this right ? 
im tbe reports of the meeting pub- 
lisiied in the papers it is difficult to deter. 

' Ultne who was to blame for the disorder, 
it is probable that both Mr. fiaikuntha- 
luaA Sen and Mr. Uirendrauath Datta 
: vStis. tp blame, though it is not practicable 
apportion the blame. Not having 
the Reception Committee, we were 
a^^pTMedt at the meeting, and were absent 
Calcutta on that date. Mr. Hirendra- 
Datta, it seems, got somewhat 
ei^ttd, which is rather unusual with him. 
'He used the word “honest” or “honesty”. 

■ two equally houest persons may 

'iars£^A>lly give opposite (d;cunnts of the 
event owing to lapse oi memory, 
failing to catch certain words, 
see certain things, it is best to avoid 
:'!^dSeofsnch words. 

V Hat tbe Chairman of a meeting the 
vimfoliddoUfirin the proceedings of a pre-. 
mnu meeting before objections *tahen to 
'aajpatt pf the minutes have been dispos- 
'-t&tft We think not. Perhaps he may 
crretHde Such btqeetions as ont of order. 
ftl^|-did.Mr. BaiknntbanathSen do so ? 

Whatmakesamanapucca member of 
Committee according to the - 
■iiSpi w ra s s constitution ?. 

^'‘’ :l9io^antddcBt of the Proviam wbete 


'■SJ. 


mattcally”a member by paying Rs. 25 and. 
signing the Congress “creed”, or does he 
also require to be formally, proposed,, 
seconded and elected ? We arc unable to 
answer. Nor does the Congress constitu-" 
tion help us to answer. Whatever may be 
tbe theoretically correct answer according 
to the Congress constitutum or according 
to law, cases of men becog;iitig “auto¬ 
matically” members in previous years 
without “election” have been cited in the , 
papers, without cat^orical contradiction. 

Regarding the mating held on the 11th 
Seiiitember to “depose” Mr. Baikuiithanatb 
Sen and elect Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
we have asked ourselves many questions. 
Taking it for granted that Mr. Baikuntha- 
nath Sen had forfeited his ofiice of chair¬ 
man by his conduct at the meeting of 30tb 
August,' did he forfeit it “automatically” 
before Mr. C. R. Das moved his resolu¬ 
tion affirming this forfeiture and, to set 
all doubts at rest, also proposing his 
removal ? If so, why was it felt necessary 
to move a resolution to “depose” him*? 
If not, why was the requisition for 
calling the meeting not sent to tbe 
man who was still formally the chairman, 
before the notice calling the meeting had 
been issued ? Supposing Mr. Sen had 
“automatically” ceased to be chairman, 
had five secretaries out of nine also ceased 
to he secretaries “automatically’^? If so, 
why ? If not, why was not the requisition 
sent to them, as we are assured it was 
not ? Even a single Secretary is held in 
practice competent to calHmeetings to 
transact ordinary non-contentions business. 
But is a minority of four seSretades com¬ 
petent to call a meeting to transact con¬ 
tentious business without consulting or 
in spite of the protest of the majority of : 
five or any of them ? Is a meeting calkd 
under such circumstances constitutional 
or unconstitutional ? As we are not law¬ 
yers and as we do not at presenthave 
tKfore us any authoritative books dealing 
with the rulw governing pnblic meetings, 
'.w« . are . tinable onrarives togsve a dnristve 










moii>Mnse pmnt of view, however, it Keme 
to US that the meeting was naconstitti- 
tional, and all the business transacted 
there was, therefore, null and void. 

Gmstitution Not a Fetish. 

We do not say that under %ll and 
any circumstances a constitution is to be 
treated as a* fetish. What is unconstitu¬ 
tional may not be wrong under some cir¬ 
cumstances, though we do not mean %o 
suggest that the circumstances under 
which the meeting of 11th September was 
called were of that description. Even in 
the affairs of a country constitutions are 
sometimes ended when they cannot be 
mended, aud the course of history has 
frequently sanctioned such ending. It has, 
however, to be borne in mind that Crom¬ 
wells do not pretend to act coustitution- 
ally. Nor have we any Cromwells in our 
miast. Alexanders cut Gordian Knots, but 
they do not pretend that they have un¬ 
tied them in the orthodox fashion. 

Should the chairman and setretaiies or 
majority of secretaries of an organization 
refnse to take action in furtherance of the 
objects of the organisation | even after 
being requisitioned, an impasse would 
be die lesult. In such a situation, 
citizens in public meeting assembled, it 
seems to us, would he competent to take 
necessary aetioii Such metting should, 
of course, be held after dne notice and be 
open to all. 

Sneb an impasse bad not arisen in Cal¬ 
cutta, as the chairman and the majoiity 
of the secretaries not having been requisi¬ 
tioned could not be said to have refused to 
call a meeting to transact any necessary 
business. 

, Election of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
as Chairman of the Rtoeption 
Comnuttee. 

We are not qnite sure whether the elec¬ 
tion of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to the 
o£Sce of Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee of the ensuing session of the Con¬ 
gress has been quite constitutional. But 
whether it is constitutional or not, we 
fully believe that he has accepted the office 
only from a compelling sense of public 
duty and from the purest of motives. 
It is undoubtedly an honour to be 
elected chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
nuttee. But it is not of snefa a character 
astonMliea man who has beqg hononred 


•0 highly in his own edoatiF «itd ahroad 
hanker after it. That 
.compelling sense of duty can alto be 
Burned from the fact that the party vraick 
has elected him contains anU^ it* Otprf 
prominent and vocal memmav toito 
men with whose aims and ideals tkc SiOSi 
has little in common and some of wkegi 
have been among his worst detractotfk 
We do not like the wav in whid) bis 
acceptance of the office has come to patl 
or been brought about; it would have neea 
more to our liking if he had accepted It 
only in the event of Mr. Baikuotnanath 
Sen's resignation. But at the same tima* 
we have no hesitation in saying that the 
aspersions made on him by some Anglo- 
Indian papers should be dismissed with 
scorn. The worst that can be said against 
him IS that be h,is had incomplete or in¬ 
correct information and has consequent- 
Iv arrived at a wiong conclusion. In tfae 
particular circumstances wlpch had arisen, 
and for which|Sir Rabindranath was not 
responsible, he may liavc thought it 
necessary to accept the office; but we have 
not yet been able to perceive ho\V his accep¬ 
tance of office has brought us nearer to a 
solution of any'difficulty. 

ThcBengukc has characterised him (W 
a novice m politics If by politics is meant 
the alternate emuling and bluffing, the 
childish brag nnd the hollow declamation 
to be fonnd in many newspapers, or if 
politics mean unworthy electioneering 
tactics, loyalty-mongenng, jourjialtstie 
quibbling, party stratagems, and things ' 
of that sort,—if such be the meaning of 
politics, Rabindranath Tagore is not even 
a novice in pohtics; for he has never 
practised or sought to practise such arts. 
Indeed, it is no disparagement to him to 
say that he is unfit for political life; as, 
tor one thmg, he lacks the (igution, the 
astuteness and the suspiciousness which 
characterise successful politicians. A poli¬ 
tical career'is not necessarily i^oble ; it 
may be and often is honourable and useftd. 
Bnt Rabindranath Tagore was meant for 
something higher and finer. -> 

The Regguee has instituted a eompati-' 
sop between Mr. Baikonthanath Sea apd 
Sir Rabindranath l^ore. It ought liot 
to have been doue. We will not doit twr- 
selves. Respect is dne to Mr. Sen Ibr his 
public services, and we wodtd wi]lin|^y 
pay it to him. We should like to iay only 
this that RaUadranath Tagore’s kpow 




him «f-lditorjr and of the pnaciple* 
Itmerijriitg politics, and his instght into 
ItMaa natnre, which lies at the fonnda*, 
Poa of all politics, economics and socio- 
lOlgQr, are at least not inferior to those of 
aOT politician in Bengal. And, therefore, 
if it should fall to his lot to deliver an 
Itddtess as chairman of the Reception 
Committee, it would certainly not suffer 
in comparison with the address of any 
past chairman,—though, we are sure, it 
wouM not be entirely to the liking of the 
new party or the old, or to Government 
either, lhat is the least that we can 
•ayt^ As for hispo'itical services, he has 
QOt indeed had much to do with the details 
Of politics; but can anybody who is not a 
Pind partisan refuse to give him his share 
of the credit for the national awakemng 
in Bengal and indirectly in India, brought 
^ont by his addresses and songs ? and it 
is not a small share. We suppose this is 

? olitical service. It should not be forgotten, 
00 , that Sir Rabindranath ^'agorc presid¬ 
ed over the I’abna session of the Bengal 
I^ovincial jConletence and delivered an 
dress which has taken a permanent place 
in Bengali literature. Is political service 
renderra only when such addresses deal 
with current topics ? 

Facts connected with the Dection of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

The last sentence ot the letter which 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore wrote to Babu 
Moti 1^1 Gbosh, Mr. B. Chakrabarti, 
Babu Hirendranatb Datta and Mr. C. R. 
Das on September 10,1917, runs as 
follows 

“PIchM do nut nw my umne in any nny ns a rival 
CSndl&le atandinjt agaiukt the piLkcnt chairman, 
at at leadine any party actiui; rountu to tbefanal 
dtewTon arnved at Iqr the All-Iiidia Qongreaa t om- 
mitlte." 

But at the meeting held on 11th Sep¬ 
tember, his name was used in a way in 
which he had desired it not to be used, as 
^ following extr^t froip the report 
of the merting published in the Amrita 
. Baaw Patrika will show 

Mr. Pal taM, true the atmotphere bad changed and 
ttot bMante tan tan Sir Rabindranath Togonand 
htan that the comptomite had laded and they 
gave htn their word of nonour that the compromite 
wM at an cad faceaiMN wiBioat that auarance from 
them he woald not tdl them what he waa going to 
doiacaMihwaahtdIilmto be tiw chairman oftbe 
ftc^Booeomarittec. If thn tte neetiw 

thnsM^ l«R him Md In uaiag bimthnwoaa 


caamitiee a man who was banwn to the wboie 
World, and a lady to be their pteeident who wae alto 
known to the whole world (Crica of vote, vote). . 

Mr. B. R, Chakravarty aaid that ui view of tM 
diecloeure made Mr. Bipin Chnnder Pal they coud 
not enter into any compromiac with the other aide. 

The J^atrika wrote on the 13th Septem¬ 
ber: 

A ffliacbievona report haa bean circidated by tome 
unprincipled men that Sir Rabindranath baa accepted 
thCjChairmausbip of the Reception Committee on the 
•umferatanding that Babn Boikunlba Nath mnat re- 
ugu hie poat. Thia la absolutely lalae....... 

There iva.s a substratum of truth in the 
report, as Sir Rabindranath bad written 
ou the 11th September in a private letter 
(since published) to Babu Lalit Mohem 
Das, “1 shall not accept the chairmansUp 
of the Reception Committee unless Bm- 
kuntha Babu resigns.” tie changed bis 
mind afterwards owing to circumstances 
which, in his opinion, required and justi- 
tied such change. Thus, the report was 
neither mischievous, noi had it been cir¬ 
culated by unprincipled men. 

A statement, received from Mr. B. K. 
Lahiri, appeand in the Indian Daily News 
and some other papers early in the morning 
of the 13th SeptemW, which contained the 
following sentences among others 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, we are further authoriaed 
to state, has accepted the position This is, of courM, 
it the venue ot the Loogress is not changed by the 
All-India Congress Committee and Mrs. ftesant be 
the President 1 1 tlu. iie\l Cungri.ss 

Evidently Mr. B. K. Lahiri’s statement 
was written on the 13th. But the public 
are aware that the letter containing Sir 
Rabindranath's, acceptance ut the office 
was written on and dated the 14[th Sep¬ 
tember and appeared in the dailies on 
the 15th. Who then authorised Mr. B. K. 
Lahiri to write the above statement on 
the 12th and publish it on the 13tb ? 

In his letter to the Press, dated the 18th 
Septem^r, which was despatched after 
midday on that date. Sir Rabindranath 
wrote: “1 have not given any further 
assurance than that contained in the 
above letter," i.e. the letter written to the 
“new-party” leaders on thelOth&ptember. 
This shows that Mr. Lahiri had no 
authority to to the Press the state¬ 
ment that be did. 

The Amrita Basar Patrika wrote on the 
18th September 

tVbat baa been Bit SaUndra’a fault tn provoke 

mM _aL.. % Ilf..11 U. ^-■*--* 
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to bdicTC by Mine, friendi of Balm Snteudtn Nath 
that hii aKeptaace of Cbairmaneuip ot the SeGeptloa 
Committee •wai eulject to the eaactloa oftbeAU- 
India Congfeei Committee. He aaid to in a letter to 
the Free*, but which he tnimediauly withdrew when 
he learnt that be had been deceired. 

He did not say so in a letter to the 
Press. What he did say was: “it is fur 
the All-India Congress Committee to jndge 
whether the conditions [for the acceptance 
of the office] laid down in my letter liave 
lieen fulBlIed.” We personally know when, 
where and in whose presence the letter in 
question was dtaiied, copied and signed. Wc 
are, therefore, in a position to say that it is 
absolutely false to insinuate that anybody 
deceived him. Nor was there any persua¬ 
sion. Of the three persons, besides Sir * 
Rabindranath, who were present on the 
occasion, only one belongs to the party of 
Baba Snrendrauath, and he happened to be 
present only accidentally ; the other two 
arc no more friends of B.ibu Snrendra- 
nath Baneqea than of Babu Mot\Lal 
Ghosh. They are non-party men. 

The conditions referred to above were 
mentioned in Sir Kahindrunatb Tagore’s 
letter, dated the iOtli September, address¬ 
ed to Messrs. B. Chakrabarti, C. R. Das, 
Moti Lai Ghosh and Hirendranath Datta, 
and are as follows 

“1 am willini; to be the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Calcutta Coneiees only in the event 
of the Beat being vae,«nt and aubject to the sanction of 
the AlUlndia Congms Committee being given to the 
holding of the Coitgress in Calcutta and to Mie. 
Beaant being ita Preaiclent ” 

The opinion expressed Sir Rabindra¬ 
nath in his letter to the Press dated 13th 
September that “It is for the All-India 
Congress Committee tojudge whether the 
conditions laid down m my letter have 
been fulfilled,” seems to us correct. When 
there are two Chairmen of the Reception 
Committee elected by two parties or sec¬ 
tions, who is to decide who is the properly 
elected chairman ? Who is to decide 
whether there has been a vacancy, which 
the second person elected is asked to fill ? 
Clearly it is the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, as is evident from Article XVllI of 
the Congress Constitution, which runs as 
follows 

“Article XVIIl. 

"(a) It will be the duty of the AU-Iodia CoQgRaa 
Committee to take inch atepe aa it may deem 
esptdieat and proetieable tu cany tm tbe work 
and propaganda of the Congieaa and it shall 
have the powerto deal with oil aach matters of great 
importaace or aigeacy as may teqaire to be dispiistd 
of u tbe name of aad for tbepniposss of tbe Co^pKss, 


inaMitha iamattm igwoNMot ilius eonsiiin^ 
•a tiUUag wikUa its, ^wsrs Or fSiaetlons. (The 
italics are oars.) ' . _ 

“(6) The deeiaion of the AU-lndia Coagreis 
Committee afaall, in every case above reierred toi be 
final and Inading on thrCongiese and pa the Bseep* 
tion Committee, ae tlie case may be, thatmsjrue 
affected by it." • 

BndmiiwiB uid AntLBosaiilim. 

It IS greatly to be regretted that the 
Amrita Bazar Patriku lias imported into 
the party strife in Calcutta some amonoi 
of oilium tbealogicaut It lias lu effect said 
that in the old ]> irly tlic Bruhmo elemeilt 
is very strong and therefore that party ie 
against the dection of Mrs. Besant, Bahu 
Sachindra Prasad Bose has shown in the 
Bengalee by (pvlng the actual numbers atm 
names of the firahmos for and against the , 
dection of Mrs. Besant among the tnem- ' 
bers of the Reception Committee and the 
secretaries of the uld and new parties, 
that the Patrika's allegation is not true, 
that in f^t there arc more Brabmos in her 
favour than are against her. And to what 
cominuriity docs Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
belong ? Wc do not know the exact 
theological opinions of Mrs. Besant. 'But 
she once declared and it was pnhlished in 
New India that she was carrying on the 
work of Raja Rammobun Ray in many 
directions. And she is an opponent m 
caste and of child-marriage. She is in 
favour of a thorough education being given 
to girls and women. In all these respects 
her views are in agreement with those hdd 
by Brabmos and imposed to those preach¬ 
ed by the Patrika. How then is she 
necessarily an object of greater dislike to 
the Brabmos than to the conductors of 
the Patrika ? We would advise the journal 
to be sure of its facts and not to import 
any irrelevant malice into its controver¬ 
sial writings. 

Political Parties in Calcntta. * 

Strictly speaking. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore does not belong to any political 
parU. It is greatly to be regretted that 
he should even temporarily appear to be 
identified with any party. It would be 
better if he could always remain above 
any party struggle. Leavii^ him aside, it 
may be said of the two political parties in 
Calcutta that the political and allied ser¬ 
vices rendered to the country by tbefead* 
ing men of the “oM parfy” are on -the 
whole greater than those render^ by the 
leading men of the “new party”, thoqgh 
their services also have been oonsidetabfe. 
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Tjilllimlt we faave to find with the old party, 
thoo|0i they had a political or- 
jpMfiniriftti at their command, they had 
pmcticajly loax ceased to do any work 
ei^r of propaf'anda or of agitation. The 
new parly started a Home Rule League in a 
hole and comer fashion, but have since done 
hardly anything worth mentioning, parti* 
cdlaiQr when the activity of the Home 
Rule Leagues in Madras, Bon^bay, U. P., 
stt borne in mind. 

For any party the only proper means to 
captace any organisation, to have pre¬ 
dominant influence over the country and 
ttos to triumph, is to work vigorously 
and courageously for the country fhe 
adoption of devices is a poor substitute 
I tpir work. But, unfortunately, before and 
after the recent “split”, men belonging to 
toth parties have had recourse to such 
devices; though, of course, every man or 
even every prominent man belonging to 
each party cannot be held responsible for 
any or every stratwem adopted by his 
ps^ or some men of his party. 

Rowdyism and the menace of physical 
force have of late also been in evidence. 
We know we are not yet as rowdy as 
some Westerners are. We are also far 
from the adoption of lynch law. But the 
British or Yankee standard of rowdyism is 
not a thing to work np to. It is sufficient¬ 
ly disgraceful that anybody should shout 
approvingly at any of our meetings, that if 
a certain man hod acted in a certain man¬ 


ner in a certain country, “Be would have 
been lynched”! No, Sir, he would .not have 
been lynched. Bat supposing he would 
have been lynched or mobbed by ‘civi¬ 
lised’ savages, arc we, uncivilised and back¬ 
ward folk, to imitate their example ? We 
think a dignified and calm beann^ more 
fitting. The object of public meetings is 
that reason and not brute force should 
prevail. The atmosphere of such meetings 
should he conducive to that end. , 

We deplore the party squabbles and 
reennunations which ham recently marked 
public life in Calcutta. But they have not 
made us utterly pessimistic. Bengal had 
grown somewhat apathetic. Party strife 
Bhas brought with it at least a semblance 
of political life. Let us hope soon to have 
n true revival. 

Under no circumstances should we lose 
hope. We should despair of no man or 
party. There is always time, it is never 
too late, to say to any man or party: 
“You are able to rise to the height of the 
Ideal.” We do hope we shall all be able 
to work towards the goal in a spirit of co¬ 
operation and good-will inspitc of our 
differences, as, at the present juncture, it 
is our bonnden duty to do. 

And we hope, too, that before these 
stray notes are published a compromise 
will have been effected between the old 
party and the new. 

September 23,1917. 


Man's Psoobsss 

* , “Prepress IS 

ns Lav oriife-man is not Man as yet 
Mor Sbail I deem Us otgeet served, bie end 
Attaioed, bie genaine atrength put fairly forth 
While only here and there a atar dispels 
The darkaeeii here and there a towering mind 
O’eiloohe its prostrate fellows: when the host 
Is oat at ones to the despair of night. 

When all tnsnkiad aiilie ii pcrlceted, 

Bqsal b feU-Uown poweiv-thea, not till then, 
1 aty, begtai nan’s general iabney." 


Wbat LiscouiBAm. 

Lincoln, on the battlefield of Gettysburg, in an 
immortal address dosed with these words: 

That we here Ughiy resolve . that the nation 
shall, nnder God, have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the esrtb. 

Liaeoltt placed tl^ paramonnt power of the 
Government in the hands of the people, and forty-eb 
ofthe forty-eight state conetitntions hoe Kafibmed 
this doetnae by dcebnng: “All political power is 
bherent in the people.” 
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MOVING PICTURES 

A UNIVERSITV OP COMMON MANKIND 


Inception of Moving Pictukb Inovstry. 

T he moving picture, with its shifting 
scenes, its irresistible attractiveness 
ai^ impressiveness and compelling 
reliability, its limitless range of subjects, 
represents the most highly evolved, enter¬ 
taining and educational instrument which 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
has bequeathed. It is indeed one of the 
greatest wonders of this age, though in its 
infancy, but yet jts growth has been 
phenomenally amazing. Its total contrihn- 
tion to the progress of civilization has been 
so great in this short period, that there is 
no parallel to it in the histoiy of mankind. 
It has also made more millionaires in its 
short life than any other single indnstry 
yet known. 

Man learned to speak lung before he 
learned to read and write. But even liefore 
Ik spoke intelligently, he learned through 
his eyes. The visual appeal Ciurne first of 
all and it will remain true as long as 
humanity exists. There is’no escape from 
this natural law. 

Photographic Age. 

G. D. Porta, an Italian philosopher, 
who lived daring the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, was the father of photo- 
graphy, but J. H. Shultze, a German, was 
the first to obtain photographic copies of 
writing in 1727; however, it was left for 
K. W._ Shcele, to further investigate the 
darkening action of sunlight on silver chlo¬ 
ride, but the honor belonged to Thomas 
Wedgwood, an Englishman, to produce the 
first actual photograph in 1802. 

Expbroibntai, Stage of . 
Moving Pictdre, 

Then the Napoleonic wars came on and 
they hampered the normal development 
of the new art. It was not until 1833, 
that W. G. Homer began to experiment 
with the Zoetrope or “Wheel of Life”, (t 
consist of a hollow cylinder turning on 
a vertical axis and having its surface 
pierced with a number of slots. Round the 
luttKor was arranged a series of pictures 
sev^ii 


representing successive stages of such 
objects as a galloping horse, a running 
man, and the like, and when the cylinder 
was rotated an observer looking through 
one of the slots saw the object aiiparently 
in motion. 

The pictures were at first drawn by 
hand as in the case of animated cartoons 
of to-day. But Edward Muybridge further 
developed this idea, and in 1877, obtained 
successive pictures of a running horse, hy 
employing a row of cameras, the shutters 
of which were opened and closed electrically 
by the passage of a horse in front of 
them. 

This most useful art for the welfare of 
mankind was brought to a successful stage, 
but it was, however, left for Dr. B. J. Marey 
of Paris to render possible the modern 
moving picture,art by the invention of the 
celluloid roll film in 1889. 

What is a Moving Picture ? 

Most probably a great many patrons 
of the moving picture palace might be 
wondering how the marvellously realistic 
effects ofIhc are obtained. Asa matter of 
fact, there is no object that actually luiives, 
but it is merely "an optical illusion'’, or as 
it is usually culled, a psychological 
plienomeiioii, "the persistence of human 
vision.” The fact that the retina of the eye 
has the power of retaining fur the tenth of 
a second the impression of an image after 
the object which h.is produced it has dis¬ 
appeared, makes it evident that when an 
image is placed befoa* our eyes ten times 
in a second, the idea of discontinuity i.s lost 
and the images appear to be in coutiiiunl 
evidence. 

A film ribbon, made of celluloid, is 
generally one thousand feet in leng^, and 
an inch in width, with 10,000 pictures, 
each being 1 x % inches, and this series of 
pirtitres represents closely successive phases 
of a moving object or hajipening of on 
incident. 'I hese pictures, _ sixteen to a 
second, are exhibited in rapid sequence by 
amotion picture projector on the screen, 
with the iisiistancc of calcium or el -ctric 
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light, and owing to the persistence of vision 
as above ex|)Inined, they Hp(>ear 1 1 the 
observer to he in rontinuons motion. 

Its Growth. 

The first photograph o> a human lace 
in motion wus exhibited in a pbotogra- 
pher’s window in Sloane Street, London, in 
1889, by William F. Greene, the exp rimen- 
ter. He made his own film, emufsionized 
it and piojected it with the same mecha¬ 
nism he had used in his camera fur making 
the negative. 



Mr Siirlitt Singh anil l li.iilu CliB|>lin 

It created a great sensation in London. 
At the same time the French were also 
making extensive experiments upon this 
new art, and in 1898, Thomas A. Edison 
in America, brought out his kiiictoscope. 

The industry did not make any material 
progress until George Eastman in America 
and Dr. E. J. Marcy ol Paris, perfected the 
film. Then Mesws. Lnmiere, in Lyons, 
France, made their machine for projection 
on the screen. Simultaneously, Dr. Marey 


and Demenjr of Pans began their experi¬ 
ments, making it great improvement in 
the mechanism uf both the camera and the 
projector. 

At first the industry was followed by 
^e ordinary traveling showmen, who tool 
it up as a mere curiosity. Then the 
pictures were mediocre in quality and 
ridiculous in taste. They were very largely 
devoted to the comedy of the “slap-stwk” 
type, and were very unsteady. The novelty 
of the movement to the public was SD 
great, that the quality of the subjects was 
altogether overlooked. After this, pictures 
of scenery, sea-side views, fire origade 
drills and the like, appeared on the plat¬ 
form of this art. 

'I he length ot the film then was from 
twenty to fifty feet, but after the discovery 
of a method of joining, which made it possr- 
hie to increase the length of the nagative 
film to two hundred, three hundred or 
four hundred fret, and the positive to the 
present day standard reel length of one 
thousand feet. 

The potential possibilities of the industry 
in the amusement and educational field 
were not really discovered until 1896, as 
previous to this time it was followed by 
individuals here and there, in a haphazaid 
fashion. Any subject made by them was 
exhibited. Most of the early subjects were 
made by the French, Pathe Preres, and 
they were exported to England and 
America. Ninetyfive per cent of them 
proved to be entirely too broad for the 
mure particular taste uf those countries. 
It IS mure so in the case of India to-day. 

Gradually the stock companies were 
formed to carry out the w'ork on a laiger 
scale, and they began to act complete plays 
under the direction of expert stage 
managers. The scenarios were frequently 
based in the earlier stages of the industiy, 
upon the train robberies, hold-ups, burgla- 
rus, shootings, elopements, and domestic 
infelieiiies. I hen pictures of familiar plays 
and stories and carefully staged dramas, 
such as "Macbeth", “Richard the Third”, 
“Life of Washington”, "uliver* Twist”, 
“Life of Jesus" and the like, were produced. 
Now there are very elaborately and artis¬ 
tically staged spectacles, like “A Daughter 
of the Gods", “Civilization”, “Joan ofAn”, 
and “Intoleranoe”, each costing not less 
than Ks. 15,00,000. 

A decidedly forward step has been taken 
in producing current events or “new^apen 
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in moving picture”, and magazineb, or 
"mabinR people think”. 'Ihey have a 
tiemendons social force, with power to 
lorm and direct the public taste, the pnbKc 
mind, and public morals. 

To keep pace with the production oi 
plays and dramas, the mechanism of the 
camera and the projector has been very 
much improved and standardized. The 
old calcium light has been replaced by the 
arc light, the victrola and piano munc by 
the expensive organ and orchestra, and 
the store show by the up>to>date theatre. 

A great many efforts have been made 
to substitute color moving pictures for 
the {treseat black and white, but no success¬ 
ful process has been yet found. Mr. ^ison 
brought out his “kinetophone”, and 
Messrs, Gaumont the “Chrouophone”, to 
make a harmonious combination with 
moving pictures, so asto produces normal 
^kiflg effect, but unfortunately, both 
instruments fiMled to produce the desired 
result. There is, however, every likelihood 
of such a comUnation, and also of the 
colored moving picturesin the time to come. 


and they will make the art more charming 
and effective. 

MoVINK PlCTVKbS IN THU 

Amusement Wuklu. 

From time immemorial the spoken 
drama has been one of the most important 
agencies of amusement of makind. But 
pieliminary requisite of its patrons has al¬ 
ways been a certain amount of knowIedK 
and intelligence, which unfortunately the 
masses do not possess, and so this serious 
obstacle, coupled with the extraordinarily 
heavy demands upon the purse, has been 
the main reason for its narrow and selec¬ 
tive patronage. 

This state of affairs has lieen prevailing 
until a little over two decades ago, when 
a new agency, “moving pictures”, was 
discovered, winch, breaking the chain of 
too rigid demands of knowledge, as well 
as costliness, made a most popular appeal, 
not only to the few privilefied ones, but to 
all classes Now the great dramas and 
plays have become the common property 
of all mankind. It has, beyond comprehen- 
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Siion, rcvoliitiiiniiicd tlic finiuscmcnt world, 
nnd is gradually invading the so-called 
It-gilimate (li« .itr<- Alrtady a great many 
play tliiatiis in Hiiiope and America 
have lam tiiiiKcl into moving picture 
palaii*-, :iiid aNo a vity large number ot 
the Inst iignlar stage actois and actress* 
(.<!, Iiht Sii Ileibert Tree, Madame Sara 
Hdiih.iidt, bhie l'ergu«on, and so on, 
liaM (iiteitd the fold oi the moving picture 
stage. 



Helen Mnrie Osborne, Four half 
old photo plain 

The moving picture drama has a very 
wide and natural range oi settings, as one 
scene ol the play mav he taken in the 
Arctic Kuiics, another nia> be in the Sahara 
desert, and still another' may be in mid- 
oeean ; and the patioa sitting in a com- 
iortuhle chair, views the whole play in its 
realistic atmosphere ; \vhilc to accomplish 
the same on the limited stage ot regular 
play is altogether impossible. 

It is many many times cheaper than 
the tegular play, because the actors are 
employed only one-e in its making, and 
that IS done under the meist favourable 
conditions, and once a jilay is completed, 
lan be ixliilnted at as many places as 
desired. 

It has created the shortest cut to amuse¬ 


ment. It do^s not make a double draft 
upon the patron, he has not to Me both 
the ear as well as the eye, he is notfMfzzl- 
ed with bard words or constrnctidh.* His 
imagination, if sluggish, is stimi^atcd, 
and if active, is whipped. The popularity 
of graphic presentation has always been 
universal. Man’s interest in the image 
artifidally presented, whether rudely or 
artistically, has always been a veiy im- 
poftant factor in civilisation, and tolhat 
interest has been added the charm and 
fascination of motion. 

The moving picture to-day presents 
quite vividly and effectively the great 
master-pieces in a marvelously realistic 
and impressive manner, and this is within 
the domain of every man or woman to sec, 
to appreciate, and to be inspired. Indeed 
it has become^ and is becoming more- and 
more a formidable tool of amnsement of 
common mankind. 

MovINC. PlCl I KliS IN TUI'. 

Eiiucational Fiki.ii. 

flsual education has been the most 
important factor in human society, and it 
18 more so in a community rafpeople where 
illiteracy predominates and a common 
language is absent, such as in the case of 
our country. The first lesson that we learn 
after appearing on this earth is through 
the eyes, and whatever the impression 
which is made upon the highly sensitized 
and delicate mental faculties through the 
eye lenses, it is non-erasable and everlast¬ 
ing. No written or spoken sentence can 
reach the mind as swiftly and concentrated- 
ly as the thing seen. 

Mnsic comes next in the suddenness of 
appeal, but it solely appeals to the emo¬ 
tions, while the seeing of objects appeals to 
the mental faculties. 

If such has Ijwn the case in the past 
history of mankind, what wonder that, 
when modem science set the pictures 
moving, their attraction and lefiectiveness 
have hecoiTO irresistibie. Peculiarly 
irresistible it is to those unnsed to reading 
OT unable to read and write at all, and 
blessedly this art presents the quickest and 
easiest short-egt to the increase of sound 
knowledge, to snch people and to alL 

Before the "movies”, the clever Bengali, 
the stalwart Pnnjabi. the study Gurkha, 
the indomitable-willed Marhatta, the 
proud Rajput, the fearless Patfaan, the 
enterprising Panee and the shrewd 
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Madrasi, may sit elbuw to clhow and 
vibrate ([uitc aymnathctically, tor here is 
the only univci sal trnncn, that lias 

been yet invented by the genius of a human 
being, a lingua franca of moving images 
tlmt is understood by all, regardless of 
illiteracy or dialect, and knows not the 
artificial boundaries of land or the conti¬ 
nents widely separated by oceans. 

Let us hear the testimony of Thomas 
A. Edison, one of the greatest inventors of 
this af^ and a pioneer 'in the moving 
picture industry 

“Moving pictures brine to every one an ntiaolutely 
dear idea of foreign peopes tbropgli their cusioma, 
tiirongb acenet of the world, and through the 
indnatriei and pnrenits of nan. They have a 
tiemendona educational effect. This is I rue even of 
the leeminfdy pnrely amusement moving pictures 
Lsttle cross-senions of life are staged, acted and 
aliown better than ere the cheap shows given at 
coa^erably higher prices The motion picture is 
an important factor in the worid’a intdiectnal 
development. It will have a great uplifting effint 
on the morality of mankind It wilt wipe ont van 
one prejndteca which are often ignorance. It will 
creatC|a feeling ofaympatky and dmire to uplift the 
down-trodden peoples of the earth It will give new 


Ideals to lie fiillowed I'ur these reasuos I beliCK 
that moving pictures present the iighl means in the 
hands of bioad-minded. intellettual and lulornMSI 
woikeis for the hoiIiIs gniid, fni the innureut 
amuscnieiit, efficient iiutructiiin anil mural advance 
of the gieat innssei of the pcopli ” 

There is nothing impossible for the 
moving picture camera to illustrate, right 
from the elementaxy subjects of the 
primary school, to that ot the advanced 
courses of the unive rsity. There is already 
on the market a large number ot educa¬ 
tional films, and subjects like the follow¬ 
ing, and many more, are now available : 

Agriculture Geography Mythology 
AppKcd Sciences fieology 
Architecture t'hyaics 

Arniy and Navy Hislnry 
Aviation Sanitation 


Chemistry 

Classics 

Pine Arts 
Pisheries 
Forestry 


Industries 

I>iterBtnre 

Mechames 

Mining 

Music 


Samletion 
Scenery 
Scientific mi 
Sports 
Surgery 

Transportat 

Travel^ 


managemcht 


Very elaborate catalogues of educa¬ 
tional films have been prepared by Edison, 
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Faramount, Educational Film Corporation 
of America, New York, tl. S. A., Ganmont, 
Eclair Film Co., I’aris, anti Charles Urban, 
London. 



To fill this need a gteat mainr schools have 
come into existence for thiif particular 
purpose, and many nniversities have added 
photo-play snbjects to their cnrrktdam. 
The University of Rochester gives a regtdar 
course for four years in the sut and scnace 
of moving pictures. 

Practically all the governments of 
Europe and America are using moving 
pictures to difiuse knowledge among the 
people, especially on such subjects as agri¬ 
culture, sanitation, hygiene, commerce, 
industry and the like. A great many 
governments have their own moving pic¬ 
ture stall and lake the pictures themselves. 

Owing to the most direct and effective 
appeal <5 “movies”, they are used to pro¬ 
mote civic reforms, to elect candidates to 
office, to |)ersuade the people “back to the 
farm”, to locate criminals, stolen articles 
and abducted girls, fot” city planning, the 
preservation of historical records, for 
preparedness, getting recruits, advertising 
goods, teaching the various industries, and 
counties other usages. 

It has also invaded the pulpit, and a 
great deal ol modern leligion is taught 
through the use of moving pictures. Re¬ 
cently there has been formed a Bible Film 
Company in New Mexico, United^ States 
of America, with a capitalization _ ot 
Rs. 30,00,000, to produce solely religious 
])ictures. 

We must nut forget that the moving 
picture art is only of veiy Recent develop 
ment, and its possibilities in the education¬ 
al field arc almost unlimited, and its use 
in the future will be ever increasing. 


Must oi the schools and colleges in United States of America and 

Europe and America are making quite Moving Pictures. 

extensive use ol moving pictures to impart ^vio^iw. riciLKtv 

knowledge through vision, the “King ui During the early part 1892, the first 
Senses'’. In the United States oi America pictures that were shown in t merica were 
they have been employed more extensively French. They were not quite suitable for 
by the boards of eanention and universities the taste and ideals of Yankees, hut th^ 
than in Europe. In Geimany, the Univer- merely afijiealed to them as some wonder- 
uty of Berlin, Heidelburg; University of land curiosity. But Americans seeing 
Vienna, medical colleges in Austria- the remarkable opportunity for themselves 
Buimaty ; the University of Paris, Lyons in this new art, lost no time in engaging 
in France; and King’s College, London in the manufacture of motion pictures. As 
University, Cambridge, Oxtord, Birming- th^ are a very shrewd and' enterprising 
bam, Leeds, Manchester, Edinburgh, people, they would under no circumstances, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, in the United have permitted the French to exploit their 
Kingdom, are the centers lor moving virgin and magnificent field. The begin- 
pictures. ing, however, was small, but from that 

Ihesrt'ls developed to such an extent has sprung up the fifth largest industry 
that then has arisen a great necessity lor in the country. _ Abont 2,76,000 persons 
the acquisition of systematic knowlrage. are employed in the industry, and a 
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stupendous sum oi K& 1,50,00,00,000 is 
invested in the business of manuiactuic 
smd exhibition 

In 1916, the AmcriLcin manntacturers 
turned out about 10,000 reels on 4110 
different subjects, and from each of these 
negative reels of 1000 ieet in length, thirty- 
live positive copies on an average were 
made, thus the original and the copies 
made 35,000,000.000 feet ol film, about 
66,270 mil s in length, enough to go 
around the globe about three times I hat 
was only one ye it’s production 

The cost of producing an onliiiary kind 
of negative in America is generally Ks 6 a 
toot, and this will make the cost of all 
negative production Rs. 12,000,000,000, 
The 35,000,000,000 feet of copies cost 
about 2 annas per foot and makes a sum 
total of Rs. 4,370,500,000. Both amounts 
of the negative, as well as the positive will 
make a sum of Ks. 16,370,500,000. In 
tins calculation no consideration has been 

g iven to the so-called “Specials", and these 
ave been quite a few laM year. 


One IS really staggered by looking at 
the above figures, but the profits arc also 
correspondingly very large, as we observe 
in till following In the Umti*'! States of 
America there are about 15,000 motion 
piituic thi itres, to which about oni-tenth 
Ol 10,000,000, persons go daily lii the 
large citiis the pioportiiin IS much higher, 
for instanic, in Llivclancl, Ohio, about 
oni-sevcnth , in New Yoik, oiie-sixth , and 
in Uartliird, Connecticut, one-filth I he 
admission ranges from two-half annas 
to 4 rnpccs 1 he box receipts lor the last 
yeai .ipproxiiiiately amounted to Rs. 
1,000,000,000,000. Thus the gioss profits 
of the entire industry in 1916, were Rs 
83,(i2,50,000. 

The best known actors anf actresses 
and famous wnters are employed at 
fabulous salaries 

There are about two hundred producing 
companies in America, but the following 
are the largest producing and distributing 
concerns 
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M(>\in(. Pictiris in Tni Basi 
Chin I IS n\\<il tiling \ci \ tist iioin Ini 
long sliiiniHi •mil is t.iikling i|tiiti 
vignrnuslv tilt most iiiipnitint iiinbliiiis 
of iilc. At tl c ])resLiit )in(L iit d«\ i lupmciit, 
it will not Ih vcr\ long btfiirt she will 
become one ol the foremost n.itions. She 
hab learnt the eleniintarv lessons in tlie on- 
WHid ninrch, and now her watchword is 
“persistent effort” Among olhti agencies 
she ib cmploTing incieasinglv, nioiing 
pictures, one of the most effeitivc. and 
tweiitieth-ccntnrj instruments But how 
ever, the moving pictuie theatres are 
largely (.onhntd to the tiLaty ports Bath 
Ulow lasts two hours, and the admission 
mnge^ from two-halt annas to one 
rupee and 14 annas All the films shown 
are second-hand and foreign 


In tht tally histoiy ot moving picture 
show® in lapan, all the hlms displayed 
wtrt foreign But the )apancse, true to 
thiir piogressive spiiit, were not quite 
iiinttiited with siith films as wtii thrown 
upon thtir iii.irUet Most ol them were 
meaningless and othtrs wire of nli|cction- 
iliU tone R« ili/iiig that no progress can 
Ik mull with stitli films snlelv pripared 
tor i ilifititnt kind of spectators, thiy 
tliLinsi.lves hiuiithed upuntiie manufacture 
ot loc il films w th d imestic taste and en- 
Mionnitnt To day several comp.inies are 
engaged in the industry, and almost the 
whole prngi.im of films is “J^p made” 
Very little use is made of the foreign films 
now a-days, and they are especially come¬ 
dies anil spttial events 

The shows are very popular in Japan, 
and there are to-day about one hundred 
and fitt> theatres in all, but they are in¬ 
creasing quite fast From six to eight rwls 
arc shown at one performance, lasting 
about two hours The admission is fnmi 
2-Vii annas to one rupee and a half. 
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Indu and Moving ricTuitns. 

To^ay in entire India there are not as 
many moving picture theatres* as in the 
City of Washington, the Capital of the 
United States of America, with a popula¬ 
tion of only ii little over 2,00,000. This 
statement may be a surprise to many, 
but it is a bfirefact. It is rather difficult 
to assign the speci&c reasons tor this 
meagre display, but among others the 
following may be mentioned : 

Lack of positive knowledge, self-conii- 
dence, initiative, adventurous spirit, and 
predominating illiteracy form very serious 
obstacles in the pursuit .and furtherance of 
any commercial or industrial organization. 
Modern industrialism emphatically de¬ 
mands a verv comprehensively positive 
and specialized knowledge tor the achieve¬ 
ment of success, and this unfortunately 
our B. A.s and M. A s do not p issess, 
and the illiterate masses, owing to their 
limited knowledge .and expericiK’e, can¬ 
not gauge the possibilities oi an 
industrial euterprisc from the national, 
as well as internatioal view-point. Most 
of the nrganizfitions so far have been 
launched by individuals on a very 
limited scale, and they deserve the highest 
praise and sympathy, but alas, this mode 
of organization is too ancient to make any 
headway in modern commcrci.alisra. In 
certain lines it may have some justification 
to «ist, but the twentieth ccntniy organi¬ 
zation is the corfiorate form whereby the 
sayiiigs and co-operation of an almost un¬ 
limited number of persons arc fneilitatcd. 
It would have been totally iiupussible to 
organize the Tata Steel Li'mitccl or the big 
cotton mills of Bombay on the individual 
basis. 

For the establishment of a moving pic¬ 
ture theatre, electric light is very essential, 
and unfortunately, this is not found except 
atafew large cities, and here some theatres 
are in operation. In some cases calcium 
light has _ been employed, but this sort of 
fllumination is most unsatisfactoiy for the 
commercial success of the moving picture 
show. 

Almost all the films that are exhibited 
to-day in India are'foreign and second¬ 
hand, fuQ of blemishes and streaks. They 
ace very idurious to the eves, and detn- 
meatal to the mental faculties. They areex- 
pressly made for western spectators, whose 
taste and morals are quite different from 
B7%-12 


those of ours. Ilaving been used m the west, 
they cease to be of any value, .and are 
dumped upon our market at a considerably 
higher price than they fetch at liuinc even 
when normal- There is no choiee on our 
part hut to accept them at the dcminded 
price, otherwise the theatre has to be 
closed. There is not any real taste and 
interest in the photo drani.-is, because they 
arc unitelligiblc and meaningless to our 
people, ana for this reason comedy and 
tragedy films, or something sensational or 
exciting, is generally shown. The people 
go to the shows, not bee.iusi* it seems as a 
physical relaxation, or mental food, or of 
vital interest, but merely as a novelty or 
curiosity. This sort of continuous and 
imperfect entertainment is very harmful to 
ail the patrons. 

Our ideals, customs, ethics and morals 
are so largely diftcrciif from those of the 
Occidentals, th it li our photoplays, made 
in India solely for our own (icnpic, arc to 
be shown all tlu- time to the western 
spectators, they will lie bored to death. 
The attendance will rapidly fill off, the 
interest and attraction will be wholly 
distr.icted, and the entliusinsin and inspi¬ 
ration will altogatlicr fade away, and 
' then the patrons will be only the curio and 
thriil seekers. 

In order to in.ikc this most effective and 
blessed instrument serve a very inportant 
mis.sion in our country, where unfortu¬ 
nately, almost inconceivable iihteracy pre- 
domimales, diversified dialects abound, and 
heterogeneous institutions prevail, it is 
necessary tocslablish manufacturing plants 
where our great epics, classics, dramas, 
melo dramas, comedies, stories, romances, 
fables, historic, biogriipliic and current 
events films and the like, c in be picturized 
with our own actors and actresses, settings 
and atmosphere, and with our loc.al genius. 
Then this new art, with its universal tongue 
that knows not the bonndsof territorial 
limits, castes or creeds and literacy or 
illiteracy, will become a common agency of 
all the people for genuine amusement, and 
a common diffuser of sound knowledge. 

Then, and then indeed this wonderful 
instrument will serve not only as a relaxa¬ 
tion for pbjrsical faculties, or food for 
mental faculties of the patrons, but it will 
mould their characters, shape their morals, 
stimulate their actions, and set their minds 
thinking about the vitfU problems of life. 

Sdchet Singh. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Indian* in Fyi and the Duty of Indian*. 

Id IIk September inue of the Modern Ktrkw tit. 
Andrewii has contributed a very auggestive article 
on ‘Iniiiu and Fiji.’ That it is very thoughtful as 
Well will Ik dear to all those who, in the midat of the 
present political confusion, retain enough interest in 

K ‘ ‘eins conncclRd with the nltimate well-being of 
, It cannot lie denied that the events that are 
happening immediately before our eyes are of a very 
cngruaalng nature. _ But, as Mr. Andrews rightly 
suggests, the situation in Fiji, if neglcctii, and the 
events there, if olloweil to drift will, perhaps, involve 
Imlia in u great national calamity and strilce a knock¬ 
down hluw III some of the most cherished ideals of 
Uic Inilinn people in Ihis country. As Fiji really is 
‘a great flowing advertisement saving in big letters 
to all who travel to and fro nernss the Pucifie—This 
is Iiiilin,' il shoiiid be easy to perreivc that the future 
of the Iminigralion problcin ni Iiidin is very closely 
dependent iipon the state of things in this island in 
the Pacific. It ,is already well known tli.it a very 
unjust and liarmiul bar has lieeii placed in the way 
of all Indian settlers in the Pur West. What is not 
equally well-known ia that, lo some extent at 
least, the laisis of this unnatural prohibition is the 
Ignorance and coiidnct of a section of the Indian 
settlers themselves. No doubt, there is ample evidence 
to show tli.it the average Uuropeaii over there hatev 
the Iiiiiiiin because of the racial prejudice imbibed 
from the veiy atmosphere on wliich he breathes 
We shoiilil not, however, shnt our eves to the fact 
that the Indian labourer iii Fiji nr elsewliere does 
uot always exhibit hiinsell under very loveable 
I iicuinst.inccs. This explains to sonic extent the 
hesitation and halfheartedness with which even 
liberal ininded^ foreigners sometimes come forward 
to blip us. If in Fiji, even after the cinancipation of 
the Iniliaiis, they are allowed to exhibit tlistuselres 
aud misrepresent ua ns licietofore, the fault will be 
mainly ours. Those who never have been to India 
and SK us only through our present representatives 
in Fiji cannot hnt torm a very low opinion of 
Indians ns a nation. .\iid this upinioii, iti its turn, 
will iiilliiciire the Western couiitiies when they 
fashion the (mlicy that regulates and will regulate 
in fiiliiie the admission of Induiiis into foreign 
lands. The qnestion of the uplift ol Iiidisns 
in Fiji is important from a hiiiiiiinitiii laii point 
Ilf view hut IS also ol great national import. 
The degeneration or the perpetuation of the 
present state of' Indians in Fiji, will certainly 
mean the degradation of the Indian nation in the 
eyes of the whole world. 

The history of the emancipation and rise of the 
Negro race in America during what has been called 
the 'Reconttrnetion period’ suggests to our mind 
an analogy of the pKsent aflTairt in Fiji. President 
Lincoln's proclamation of emancipation set the Negro 
five but tu prejudice against him did not die ont 
soon. During the period that followed this gnat 
event the Negroes fbnnd themselves face to face 
with a very peenliar and Intricate problem, The 
ewanripatioa threw them out of slavery and work 


all at once. Poverty and prejudice stared tb«n) in the 
face everywhere that they went. The ipjnstife and 
hatred of their former master* who considered' them¬ 
selves robbed of what they bad been acenitomed to 
ngmrd as their property, dogged tbtir heeta Their 
own ignorance and illiteracy formed a drawback 
even more harmful and humiliating. Bnt the wisdom 
of their leaders and their own elforts saved' them 
after half a centnrv of the keenest national struggle 
against these dark forces. As a resnlt we see to-dsy 
tlw colonre't man taking his plncc side by side witn 
the White man in Amer'ico. But the trials and hard- 
ahipe through which they had to pass can bc ad¬ 
equately realised only by those who have stadied the 
history of their rise. It is certain that tits least 
shurteightedaess on the part _ of their leodersj the 
sliglite.et disinclination to sacrifice self-interest in the 
interests of the nation, the least desire to spare ex¬ 
pense in cilucaliiig the emancipated slaves and their 
children, would have meant for the whole natinn a 
form of slavery worse than lieibre—or perhaps a 
complete cffaccmcnt of the nation from the euiface of 
the earth. The neglect of the Indian in Fiji capnot 
possibly result In a disaster of the like magnitnde, 
because all our national interests are not vested in 
Fg't. Bnt this liccreas: will undonbtedly mean a 
gradual decrease in number and importance of the 
Indians in Fiji, the strengthening of the prejudice 
against ths settlement of Indians in Crown Colonies 
and elsewhere, and finally the confiscation of any 
imiiiigration rights that we have acquired. 

The problem being of sncIi a grave importance the 
question naturnllv arises. What can we do to avert 
this national calamity ? 

Mr. Andrews seems to suggest an excessive de- 
penilence on the Government of the Island. But It is 
very doubtful if a Government with practically noue 
to represent Indian interests will ever tackle the pro¬ 
blem in a manner calculated to benefit the Indian 
section of its population. Nor can we expect the 
Guvcinment of India to do much unless it is armed 
with a power to IrgiJiate in resfiect to what has been 
called 'recipnicar immigration—that is, we should not 
all.iw in this cunntry the immigration of n people 
who do not extend the same priviiege to our coontry- 
meii. The real remeily now as ever must be in the 
hands of the people themselves. No time should be 
lost in spreading broadcast the seeds of edncalion 
amongst the Indians in Pm. The m isslonaries of 
organised missions sue i ns the Brahmo Sainq], or the 
Arya Samoj or the Ramahrjphna Homes, shonld not 
only visit the Island Indians and teach them bow to 
live better but even moke efiorts to settle down 
amongst them. Bnormous sacrifices have to he mode 
before n people, more than a century behind the 
world, can made to march with iL The' great 
difficulty here in India Is a lack of orgp^sed wort. 
Many people individaally may be prepar^ to help in 
this noble cause but the difficult is about'a raAn or 
men who can come forward at this janctille to de¬ 
mand their help. As these lines ore beiim written omr 
mind of its own accord rnns to look np to Mr. 
Gandhi. Conld not he who has anffeied so much, 
■lone so mnch and felt so much for India, oiganies a 
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inisiiuii to help thOM who arc a part of ourwlvn ? 
He haa already invited yoong men for a noble work , 
let him try and lee if aonie can be .found to perform 
thia ardnoni talk under hia guidance and in the light 
of hia vaat experience of queationa of thia nature. 
The illiterate Fgiana cannot be expected to do much 
for themadveat ualeaa we, who know better, who are 
taught better and who pethapa feel _ better, go and 
ronaa them to the.conacionaneaa of their needa. 

The aeeond atep that can be auggcated ia the 
bringing together or tlie Pjji Indiana for pnrpoaea of 
deliberation on pointa of intereat and importance to 
them locally. A conference of the people alwyiya 
reveala defecta in the aocial organiaation, atimubitea 
organia^ work, and anggeata atepa and remediea of 
local tronbiea about whwh the world at laige knowa 
nothing. What Fiji lacka ia initiative, anditahould 


be licogniaed that we abonld atait the nnik that 
might place the Fijiana to ataad on their ownlai^a 
and continue their onward march ateadi^. 

Thirdly the Government of India can Jpe moved tp 
■in at leaat aomething in the matter. iH^n a atrong 
expicaaion of n deaire on ita part to promote the well- 
fiiir of Fiji Indiana might engnge tbaattamw of tlw 
Fill Oovernment towatda the need of towating 
liidiiui children providing aanitary hople nedOIMaodn- 
tiuii liir Indian aettlere and looking after their iater- 
ikt at leaat with a iavouriible avt. 

but any great leliance on a source othea than 
oiiiM-ltcK la not advisable or profitable. Wc rHigltt 
III lie prepared to help those nlio are a part of our- 
iiclttk WiA Ucir fntnre la ouia cloaely bovnd, tin 
tlii.li neliare depends nnra. , . 

■Khiha.' 
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la the Name of ReUgioa. 

Man, as some one haa tail], ia "incurably re)|gi- 
iiua " Except for tke unaoftened pagans ni New kork 
Ciiy, there are probably no human heingt in the 
woild who do not hnve aoine leligioua sense _ In 
New Mexico there haa been, since the oldeat Mexicnii 
can remember, a strange sect known ns the Feni- 
tentes. They scourge thcmaelvea at their secret 
meetings, and any one who tries to look in on one of 
their services is likely to get a liuJlet through 
his forehend. The pirluie lieliiw la aomewimt 


dim, as the photogiaphcr who took it from hAtod 
n liiikli had aa alianrd idea that^ be would tikC to 
continne living. 

being icligious iii India ia no sinipic matter of 
sitting m the balk qiew and noticing that Mrs. 
Smith's new gown isn’t new at all, but lUst her old 
one made over. To he truly icligioua ovci tlicre, obc 
must uci'iisionnlly dunce on a bed of hot coals orjic 
on u couple of sharp knives And to be very truly toi* 
pious it IS proper once in a lifetime to do a high dive 
off one of the temples, aa shown in the Ulnatratioo.' 
Isn't it wonderful, where wc get nii tbeae pictures > 
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Koda It n ionr inchn m dianutc)*, and wak med 
in the lorntruction of the huge temple It wonld 
be tnternting to trace through hieton the ennoiu 
lonnectiou between religion and hair Some religioni 




decree that hair be ihaved o0 
bome reb>.ioDi are itrong for 
biarda But all of them seem 
to have siiinc hair laws Even 
tilt baibtr uuv ones 

Ilcfurt lUciLiiig fun of the 
gtntliraan with the hardware 
gown, let US remind gon that 
he IS a very eminent person 
age in his own conntrj in 
Siberia—a shaman, as a matter 
of fact, with rate abditj m the 
banishment »f etd spirits and 
the enre of ever/thing from pip 
to huusenuiid's knee This mafa- 
tine aims to be helpful There 
fore we pass on the shaman's 
prcKriptioa for whatever ails 
yon, which is. “Dress yonrself 
op hke this and dance conti 
nnonsty inacudefor one hour 
and twenty minnUs” 

—kworH'eeh 


The biggest advertiser nf rdigion in Iowa is 
John Weslv Pulton, whose farm is covered in eveiy 
available spot with aeriptnihl warnings Even the 
Fulton Bivver bears the warning “Heaven or Hell 
Awaits Yon,** while the Fulton checkbook is inacnb* 
ed, "Jesus watches yon " 

The neat time yon happen to be in the Higashi 
Hong wami Temple in Japan you’ll be interested in 
seeing thtt rope It was made from the hair 
of tbonsands of Japanese girls ofiend to tht 


ABFr«aeebPlraad«f Wa. 

Not many years ago Angaste Bodln wasraeeted 
for the third time by the Beans Arts, a adjy^ of 
artists who thought ttty 

should look When be tried to exbibit Hs woni at 
the Salon be was rebind ogam 

“The work 1 sent in,‘Ihe Man with the Ctwikcd 
Nose* was not conceived after, the taste of my 
yndgu,' he said “1 represented him as 1 saw him, 
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nbile they thinV it is legitimate to tamper with 
nature and beiatify hei " 

While the popular sculptors of the day seemed to 
feel that eveiy srnlptnred figure should have pleasing 
features, well rounded limbs, if not a Greek uom at 
least a Komau nose, Kodin felt that nature was the 
only thing srorth copying. When pupils came to him. 
he could 'Only say, "Study nature." He admired 
models who had laige feet unmaimcd I 7 tight shoes, 
"because only large fiMt are natural and piopor- 
tionato" For these heresies he was denonncea as 
indecent and a msdman. 

Refbre he received any appreciation from art 
critics, tins ecnl^or of whom all France is proud 
snflhred nearly fifty years of extrema poverty- His 
parents were peasants, and for long periods be 
would have to give up hit sculpture to work as a 
mere artisan, for the sake of getting bread for bfe 
earthly body. 



Rodin labored I fifty years to prove that sculp¬ 
ture is not necessarily pretty and pleasing. Now 
Mestrovic has sculpt uted this portrait ol Rodin. 
Seems like the workings ol Nemesis, but Rodin thinks 
the statue is great art and a good likcneu. 


Rodin's first wife died about a year ago, an old, 
old woman whom he married in his artisan daya 
She never advanced a step along the road that her 
husband took, and when great rulers and great 
artists and great writers came to his studio to pay 
their respKts, his little old wife was always there 
knitting, in a little cap and shawl. All we know of 
her is that she kept his house for him and was glad 
that they bad plenty of money for their old age. 
Strange to say, according to a notice that appear¬ 
ed in the Paris journals, Rodin—a patriarch of sev¬ 
enty-six with a patriarchal white beardomarrisd a 
girl named Rose Beurre on January 30,1917. Three 
weeks later she died, and the only people who can ex¬ 
plain this wedding are the two necessary witnessca 

-Hvery Week. 

"Death Through Bad Citiienahip.” 

"History shows ns that, nith scarrely an txctp- 
tion, eveiy great nation, alter clhnhing laborious!^ 
to the senith of its power, lias then apparenfly b^ 
come exhansed by the efiort, and has settled down in 
a state of repose, relapsing into idleness, and into ia- 
difierence to the fact that other nations were pusning 
np to destroy it, whether by force of arms, or by the 
more peaceful but equally fatal method of commer¬ 
cial atiangnlation. in every cbm the want of some 
of that energetic patriotism, which made the country, 
has cau'sed iti ruin. In every case the verdict of 
Hittory hat been “Dun TBnouoH Ban CirisKNSgtr." 

—LkattBaai^eaeral Sir Robert BaSea-PoweB. 
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NOTES 


Conditiont of Self<rule< 

IVe Eflvc persistentljir Hn4, earnc>«tl.v 
iii.'iintetncd that we ought to have self- 
lule, Hoine iRide, or national antonoiny 
//OH', tioug^aocially, tnoially, edocation- 
iilly, MOdr/niKAllj and pliysiVally we fire 
not Wltet we ought , to j)c. * We have 
u(lvociq|il|j|self>niIeeyen in our present »»- 
hiitisractnry enndiliini, lieefitise seli-riile 
IS a primary human right, is natunil ami 
livcause there is im other humus oi luitional 
advanccnient. But iur ohtnining Home 
Rule we must make tlic most strenuous 
endeavour. We must be i>re|iared to make 
the utmost sacrifices for it. And in order 
that wc may be able to do so, we must not 
for a moment forget that we must have 
character. 

Should our national cluiracter uot be 
what it ought to Iw, even independence 
would not be oi any use to n.s. For jiower 
wonhl l)c grasped by designing, self-seeking 
persons, and the body politic would suder 
in consequence. An independent country 
ruled by an autocrat or by a close oligar¬ 
chy or bureaucracy, is not really a self- 
ritling country. True self-rule is synony- 
miius with democracy. It enii be bciie- 
licinl and the best results eaii be obtained 
from it oi^y if ti people possess character 
and be public-spirited. Moreover, fi charue- 
tcrless people (»n never remain self-ruling 
lor any considerable jiencxl of time. 
Character, then, goes before self-rule, and 
must be its constant concomitant in order 
that it may be 'iaaintained and be bene¬ 
ficial. We do not say or suggest that our 
people have no virtues. What we mean 
18 tnfit we must fitvolop to a far higher 
degree than we have djqne the (luuhties 
which enable men to nmke sacrifices for 
dvic rights, to prefer honour to honours, 
not to stoop to fiattery, to give up selfish 
ease for the public wclfiire and to keep to 
tbe path of integrity, rectitude and truth 
inspitc of temptations and iwprehcnsiun 
of loss of wealth, liberty and life itself. 

John Stuart Mill says in his Represen¬ 
tative Oorerunieat: ' 

“A people may prefer a free guvernment, but if, 
from iodoience, ur careleuDeiB. ur rowaidice, or 


wniil of public epirit, they are uDequal to theexertions 
nLce^wry for preierviug it; if they will not fight for 
II nlien it is liiiectly attacked! if they can tie deluded 
liv the artiiicea need to cheat them out of it | if by 
iiiouiriitaiy diacourageneat, or temponiTpMic, or 
a ht *>f puthusiaeni for an fndividnal, tMsy cao be 
induced to lay their fibertiee at the feet ef^ of a 
gnat man, or trust him with powere wliiefieiiabic 
him to subvert their inetitutione; in all tlieee cases 
Ifacy ate more Or leu unfit for liberty: aadthongb 
It may be for their good to have llM it even for a 
<>lnirt iiiiic tliey are unlikely long to eqjoy It. 

Another condition for the maintenance 
oi self-rule and the continuous increase ol 
the capacity for mana^g our own affairs, 
is that we must be tridy democratic in our 
social relations, too. We tell the British 
rulers of India that they cannot advocate 
and apply one set of principles in Europe 
and another in India. Must we not 
similarly say to ourselves that we^ ought 
not to profess one set oi prindples iu 
politics without sincerely am earnestly 
advocating their application in the sphere 
ol our social relations, too 7 An upholder 
of hereditary social iaeqaa1ify,( 
elusiveness an3 toueh-me-not-ism w not 
and can never lx* a true Home Kulcr. The 
door of opportunity should be equally open 
to all in everything. 'I hat and that alone 
is true democracy. 

Presentation of Farewell Address to 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar was publicly 
eiiteilained and presented with an address 
by the residents of Patna on the eve of 
his departure tor Benares to fill the chair 
oi history iu the Hindu University. There 
was a large gathering of leading men of 
the town. In the address it was said: 

"IbibiB. ne IkIivvc, the first timeiu the biitory 
ol modini Patna that a distinguished edocationist 
ii> publiily honoured by the people, irrespective oi 
class or cited, ami this fact, we are glaa to note, 
bears iloqmnt testimony to the nniqne regard and 
etteeni in which you ate held by them.” 

Kefcrring to this passage in the address, 
Prof. Sarkar observed: 

\iiu remark that this is the first time In tbe 
history^ of Modern Patna that a distinsniihed 
edncntioiiiat has been publicly honourrd by the 
people. I regard this as a happy augury for the 
lutuie of tbe province, for the supKme problem of 
India to-day is the edncationul problem, and the 
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q^lty of the work done in this iidd will depend on 
the qnalificatioDi of the workmen, the conditiunt to 
whirathey are subjected, and the spirit in which 
they do their work. If yon cncoantge them to act 
■I the Good ShetAsrd to their yoniw flock, yon will 
have the happiest leenlte; If yon make them feel that 
they are mere hiretuip, tw SM will be (ninone. 

If you honour oar adusationiets and Jealoasiy watdi 
to save them from inieiltt decradation and andeterv* 
ed penury, yon will ha ody gnardinx your beat 
interests. You ndll ha bopiag us to raise np a breed 
ofhuiiest, manly,'cffieicat and ebivalroni youth, for 
the future good woar race and country. 

The difflificaace of what Prof. Sarbar 
aaid need liot he explained. 

One other passage, a somewhat long 
one, we ehall quote from Prof. Sarkar's 
reply to the' address, not so much for its 
personal interest as to show how a 
Prolessor, who is also a researcher, ought 
to work and how people should not ex¬ 
pect him to be a society man. 

Indeed, as 1 take a retruinect of my lib here on the 
eve of my departnre from the Mene af my nineteen 
yean'work, 1 am oppressed by a painful conscious- 
ness that I have failed in my social duties. I may 
have worked my hardest for my college; 1 may have 
pursued my investigationi of Indian history cmd 
Indian economics, makinfr the night joint-labourer 
with the day and not dividing the Snnday from the 
test «r the week; 1 may have intimately shared the 
life of my boys ontaide the class-room. Bat 1 have 
■urely iailed in nbserving the hundred and one 
amenities of life whidi a cultivated ineiety requires 
from its memhen in their mutual relations. 

I hnve rarely itfnrned a visit, I have apariogly 
entertained and 1 have attended social fnnetions as 
seldom. The result has been that no self-respecting 
gentleman of Bankiput line crossed my threshold a 
second time, and my only visitors have Ixen wild 
nntiquariaa*, desperate studeats of Indian history, 
sworn devotees of literature, and a few personal 
friends. Well, gentlemen, I am not a Uifantbropoa 
and I do not hate maakind : but I could not afford 
the time for a fuller social intercourie with you. 
Pur this I ■incercly apuli^iae to yon. 

My ui>|y cseuse is that I have alw»a regarded 
Bankipur asacapital field lot my work. True, I Irarnt 
Persian before eumiag here. Bat it was only here 
that 1 tunted that luftrunient to the interpretation 
of onginnl historical doruments and the investigation 
of our country's past. The dry cold and bracing 
dimate of Patna fur sis months in the year and the 
comparatlst lightness of my college work during the 
first ten yturs of uty seivtee here, gave me an 
opportunity of Storiiw knowledge and examining 
original reeordt, far wmeh I ahall always remember 
Fataa with gratitude, Here 1 began all of my 
researches, and^here I have carried maey of them to 
completion. Wherever iqy latter deys may be apent, 
Patna will be a loving memoiy to me. 

ReaeaiA is a brooding passion: the standard of 
perfection! expected Of an original inveetinrtor in 
the civiUstd world to-dgy, is very high and is daily 
beeoming more and more exaeting and pooderoas. 
The Inman, who wishes to win a plsee for his 
country in the roil of those who have added to the 
woild's stock of knowledge, mnst not rest, mnst 
not enjoy himeeif, rfintt not think of hie woiMiy 
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goods, mnst be a stranger yo society ; he mult even 
neglect his family. It is a heavy price to pay ; bnt 
we have to pay it, if modern Indians are not to be 
talked of ua intelieetnat Pariahs la the coiigresi of 
the learned, at P«is, Berlin or London. 

You appreciate my devotion to this ideal and you 
pardon me fur my social failings here. For tms 1 
thank you again. 

TheBni^Scwial Sarrioe League. 

The second anniTersar; meeting of the 
Bengal Social Service League came oS on 
the IStjh Attgust 1917, at the Overtoun 
HalU^71|r the Presidency of Sir K. G. 
Gupta, kTS.I. a very interesting report 
of the varions activities of the League 
daring the year was read at the meeting oy 
the Secretary, Dr. D.N. Maitra. The report 
has been published and wc are glaa to 
commend it to the public. Besides afiord- 
ing prompt at»3 efiectivc relief to people 
who Buffered from sudden outbreaks of 
fire, &mine and flood, the League, we are 
glad to read in the report, helped in the 
matter of providing pure drinking water 
in several villages by the excavation of one 
tank and the sinking of 33 pucca wells, 
start^ and maintained 43 Schools in 9 
districts, and by the publication and 
broadcast distribution of health tracts 
and leaflets and by means of lectures 
spread popular sanitary knowledge in 
many villages. Daring the year under 
review, 29 new branches of the League 
were opened at different places in Bengal 
and a systematic study and improvement 
of buatees in Calcutta were undertaken. 

There can now be no question that the 
Bengal Social Service League no longer 
merely holds out the promise of a s^, 
but has germinated and struck deep roots 
into the soil of this country. We can only 
hope that it may grow and prosper from 
year to year and succeed in enlisting great¬ 
er sympathy and co-operation of the 
public. 

Mrs. Bsiant and Fraudenlihip of 
The ConBTSss. 

Some admirers of Mrs. Annie Besant 
have called her 'an Incarnation of a 
Principle. Some of her followers have 

g one further, and called her a Saint, a 
evi (which means god^|ess), an Incarna¬ 
tion of the goddess Sa^wati and the 
Saviour of India. Bvery hue has the e^ht 
to his own opinions and enthusiasm. And 
it is not onr intention in this note to cri¬ 
ticise any terms nsed by Mrs. Besant’s 
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admimn and foUowen to describe her. 
We wish, only to say that we do not 
subscribe to the views implied in these 
terms. It is on other grounds that we say 
that she is probably the fittest person^ to 
preside over the S2nd session of the Indian 
National Congress. In recent years she 
has used her voice and her pen most 
vigorously, persistently and fearlessly in 
her advocacy of self-rule for India. The 
conntiy does not know a more forceful, 
fearless and resourceful preacher of Home 
Kule. She it is who has made it a living 
issue. In working for Home Kuk she has 
suffered heavily both in purse and in 
person. She has carried constitutional 
agitation to its farthest legal limits; for 
she has been fighting her cases in the 
jprivy Council. The question of self- 
government is now before both Goverinent 
and people. It will be the moat import¬ 
ant question to be discussed at the ensuing 
session of the Congress. For ail these 
reasons and also because the majority of 
rovincial Congress Committees want 
er, the ought to be chosen to preside over 
the next Congress. For a province in 
which the repressive policy of internment 
has been most vigorously pursued, it 
would be in the fitness of things, too, 
to have as president one who has herself 
undergone internment. 

Objections have been raised against 
dectin^ her. One is that she is a foreigner, 
and in a movement for obtaining 
sel/^mle the leading position ought not 
to be assigned to a foreigner. Our reply 
is that it is not in the year 1917 
that the Congress has suddenly for the 
first time grown into an organisation for 
obtaining dvic rights. It has been such 
for years past, or, probably from its very 
start, though, it may be, not directly or 
quite consdously. We remember that the 
practical ori^nator of the Congress was 
a foreigner, and its foremost guide, friend 
and philosopher even to-day is a fordgner 
rending in England. We remember, too, 
that foreigners hike Yule, Webb, Bradlangh, 
Cotton and Wedderburn have presided 
over it without any otgection being raised 
by the present objectors. We remember 
also that when it wasproposedtohave Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as president it was 
ibis Rbvibw alone which olyccted on the 
ground of his b^ng a foreigner. The 
nresent otijectors did not tm olgect, 
When again Mrs. Besant wasai^ont to be 


diosen to ptetlde oyer the ©. P. P«v^ 
rial Conference, which <ibeotd)MCR^^ did, 
this RBVtBW alone ejected,' Tht omaA 
ohjcctors did not thw ol^Ject. Of all the 
petBona of foreim extraction oacemmI ftbove* 
the objection is least valid agfUMt Mrs. 
Besant; because she has made Indio her 
home. It may also be urged against put 
objection that if India had Naturoliialdoft 
Laws, Mrs. AniuC Besant could hairt 
become a naturalised Indian ; end it ii 
well-known that a naturalised citiseU 
ceases to be treated as a foreigner and hM 
all the rights and responsibilities of 
autochthonous citiisens. No doubt She 
has not been naturalised legally, as there 
arc, we believe, no naturalisation laws 
in India; but her sufferings and sacrifices 
for India may be accepted^ as a baptismal 
rite conferring naturalisation on her. 

The ideal of Indian Swarqj or self-mie 
did not originate with Mrs. Besant. U 
was very clearly and definitely dcscribra 
and demanded by Dadabboi Naorcyi in 
1906 in a Calcutta session of tbc Congress. 
And his demand justly and lomcally went 
fortber than the demand of Home Rulers, 
Moslem-Leaguers or Congressmen of to-day. 
Even the expression Indian Home Rule did 
not originate with Mrs. Annie Besant. We 
say all this not to mmimise her political 
services, but to show that she should be 
taken only ns the most impresrivc spokes¬ 
man, for the year, of the 6wan^ move¬ 
ment, but neither its originator nor its 
leader. And she will demand in substance 
what the Congress and the Moslem League 
have already jointly decided upon as the 
united demand of India nnder the presi¬ 
dentship of bom citizens of India. 

It has been also said that her dection 
would be a challenge to Government, it 
would be to flout Government. We do 
not think so. If the numerous protest 
meetings held before her release, were not 
a challenge, her election cannot be a 
challenge, and she has now been released. 
One of the ex-presidents ol the Congresi 
was once in jail, though not for a polTtieial 
but a meidy technical offence. Mtf. 
Besant was simply interned, not sent to 
jail. Ex-political-pnsoners havebeendeeted 
members of the British Pariiamest. (My 
recently two Sion Pdn rebds, let out of 
jail, Mr- Maeguinnes and Mr. fie Valera, 
liave been elects members of patliameat 

It has been also ohjeuted that Mn. 
Besant fild not IMd her piiadit political 
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opinidiiR some years ago, that she has 
changed, and may changi- n;j;ain. But 
it should he notol that her rhan^c has 
been in (lie tlirceliou of proijress, not 
in that ol tctrt'Kiyssion. We arc to take 
a person’s opinions as they are, not 
as till V were oi may lie in future. We 
do not a isli lo rake up tinpleasaiit faets. 
But il Coiii'ivs .wa'las will pasi in review 
the II lines oi .ill the past piesnlents, they 
will liiiil that some men have lilled that 
position whose piihIHicJ upiiiions as re¬ 
gards Indian polities weie, Iiefure their 
oeeupation oi the presidential ehaii, nil. 
Some (last presidents have even (jone back 
on some ut their former political opinions, 
cither directly or inilircetly. Just as we 
do not take them now .as representatives 
of Congress politics, so it Mrs. Annie 
Besant should in future he guilty ui similar 
retrogression, we would cease to look 
upon her as a Congresswalla and would 
not be lionud by any views she might then 
propound. 

Certain things which .she is repotted to 
have said or done during the Swadeshi 
agitation has given ofTeni'c in Bengal. 
As to these, we are disposed to forget 
and forgive. For what she said against 
Arabinclu tihosh she has made ample 
amends hy snhscfiuciitly published warm 
appreciation of his worth. The lianelhi 
inculeiit in Henares we have not lorgotten. 
JTobubly it was due to au attack ol 
nerves, or soinclliuig worse. Hut we 
are not disposed to pursue the subject fur¬ 
ther. We hold no hricl tor Mis.'Besant 
nnd do not eonlcnd tli it she is impcecalilc. 

Oil the whole, we support her ; though 
we do not think that there is no one else 
fit to preside, or that oiir cause would be 
irretrievably ruined ii she were not elected. 
In conclusion, w'hcii ativoiie feels disposed 
to indulge in any eritieism of her in con¬ 
versation or writing, we would ask him to 
try to piove to his own satisfaction that 
every one ol the past pres'uicnts of the 
Congress was or is more faultless in every 
respect than Mrs. Besant. 

Party Strife and Sdf-rule. 

Some objections against Indian self- 
government have been based on the exist¬ 
ence of party strife in our midst. These 
have no great validity, as there is no self- 
ruling country without political parties and 
more violent party strife than we have here. 
In our present condition, however, we dis¬ 


like nnd condemn party dissensions, be¬ 
cause they stand in the wny of a united 
eflort to will civic rights. 

• One particular objection of our oppo- 
nents wc wish to meet. It has been said 
that .as, on the whole, the Indian members 
of the legislative enuncils form a standing 
opposition, ii Ooveriiuient he defeated by 
them, who w’ill carry on the work of ad- 
niinislr.iti >n ? This olijcction presupposes 
that things are to remain just as they are 
now even when India obtains complete sell- 
giivcmnieiil. But that is not the case. In a 
sell-ruling Imlia.the position of the Viceroy 
and Governors would probably he like that 
of similar functionaries in the self-ruling 
Dominions. And there is cno^h of politi¬ 
cal capacity in India and snlTicient differ¬ 
ence of l■l)il 1 inn on many matters of detail 
to make it prai-licahlc for one party to 
form a go\ L'rnincnl when another has gone 
out of jHiwer. So the e\istence of parties 
among ns is n ally in one sense one of our 
((iialifications lor selt-govia'nmcnt. The 
system ui party government has its faults, 
and they are great. Partisanship and fac¬ 
tiousness are maladies Irom which parties 
suffer. But there may he healthy party 
activity free from the taint of partisanship 
nnd factiousness. All nations which wish 
to .’ulvancc should lia\ e in their midst, as 
Mill says, "the aiitngoiiisni of inflncnces 
which is the only sciurily for [irogress.” 

Mr. Montagu's Visit and the Duty of 
Public Bodies and Public Men. 

By the desire of the Secretary of State 
an official aiinuuiiccmcnt has been made 
regarding the procedure which will be fol¬ 
lowed during his upproacliing visit to 
India. It is said therein * 

Kepresmlations aiul tiuiu.iiial' on thi* luhject of 
refiims khoiild b.’ iiddiissc'l to him through the 
(•orriufir ticnerni in CuuiieiL ricuututiuni will he 
rtreived liv Mr. .Vluiitniiu unJ lu« Hicellenry the 
Vicertivtnintlk To &uch deputntiops it will not be 
pmsible III K<ve n consiikrt;d tepiv, but it le hoped 
thnt great nJvantngc mil be aecnred from private 
interviews with aelectid ti.eniber« of the deputation! 
after tliev have iireBcuied their addrewei. 

Persons or associations washing to have interviews 
or III piesciil addresses should make their wishes 
known to their icspectivc Local Governments who 
will submit their recominendntions tii the Govern- 
tnent of India for snbinissi >ii to the Secretary of 
State. This procedure is necessary in order to enable 
a daily programme of engagements to be prepared, 
and every eudeavour wiU be made to secure that all 
important associations and persons should be 
allotted a time for tbe desired deputation or nddnss. 
It will be a conventence if copies of any addresses to 
be presented cottid be sent in some little time before- 
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band, ia order that there iMj be an opportnnity nf 
appreciating the pninti to be riUeed, and it will add 
greatly to the value of the diMoesionk at private 
interviewe if gentleiuen nbo are accorded that 
honour will aimilarly send in beliireband a knmiuary 
of point! they desire to lay Itefore the Secretaiy oi 
State and the Viceroy 

It IS desired that the mcw* ot representatnes of 
all sections of the comninnily klionlu he heard, and 
these suggestions have heen made in order that the 
time at Mi Montagu'*! dipusul may be distrilintrd 
to the best advantage. 

Those public bodies and public men who 
flesire to pn sent addresses, submit memo¬ 
rials and icprescntations, send deputa¬ 
tions or have interviews will find the 
above instructions and hints uscfnl. Wc 
hope tlicv will do their best to arm them¬ 
selves with detailed, definite, accurate 
and up-to-date iniormation ou the points 
which they wish to press nn the attention 
of the Secretary of State. 1 liis is all the 
more nccessaiy in view of the preparations 
heing made for a trcmcuilous agitation by 
the European sojourners in liidi.i. 

In this connection we may be allowed to 
draw the attention of our brother jour¬ 
nalists, representative bodies and public 
men to the able article ou Mr Montagu’s 
visit and out duty eontributcil to the 
present nnmber of this Review bv ‘‘X.” Wc 
veutnre to think that it would be to the 
advantage of the public if it were repro- 
duced and commented upon by our eon- 
temporaries. 

It is ueces<*ary for us to redouble nur 
efforts to olituin Home Rule. Anglo- 
Indians (old and new sfyk) ate U]) in 
arms. Our agitation must, tbemfote, be 
far more vigorous than ever, but it must 
be carried on by well-informed men uho 
arc able to keep their emotions well under 
control. 

Rdease of Well-known Interned Persons. 

We arc happy that Mrs. Annie Besant 
and Messrs. Arundalc and Wadia have 
been released. The people of India, in all 
provinces, palicularly the people of Madras 
under the fearless leadership of Sir Subra- 
mania Iyer, tried to obtain their release 
^ means of constitutional amtation. 
^erefore, Mr. Arundale was par% right 
when, in the course of the first speech 
which he made after his release at a 
public meeting in Coimbatore, he said 

Tht rdsase ol Mrs. Besaut ami of Mr Wadia and 
bunsclf did not demand that Uianks should be offered 
either to the Government of Madras or to tlie Uovsni. 
nMot ol India, nor even to the Seerstory of Gtste, 
lets, ofconne,toihe Government ofMsidrMthsnto 


any one else. The thanks, Mrs, itesBat would have 
given, had she been well enough to oddrees the meet¬ 
ing, would have been to thie people of lodiu. We 
gratefnily thank with all onr liearts the people of 
India lor having ireed ni, to them is the vietoiy, to 
them our gratitude, and in releaeing us, India has 
shown to the woild that kite n nn longer on her 
knees, she is standing np tipnii her feet, she iirticulates, 
sIk. demands, kbe is able ti> insist with success, 
Thn 1 * n inagmlicent acliuxcincnt and one that 
should make all l••vrls ni liuli i rcioirr tliut the can 
nt last prutcLl those who are li,.i sei\ nils 

It is necessary that people sh'iuld give 
up the obsequiDiis habit of cxprcSMDg 
gratitiiile in a fulsome inaniicr whenever 
through strc**s ol eiri’iiiiistanees men in 
power recognise the cl.ainis oi justice and 
liiiiiiun freeiloni which they themselves had 
overridden. Thanks may, of course, be 
given iu a dignified manner. 

The Anglo-Indian papers and the non- 
uffieial European coinniumfy look upon the 
lele.isc of the three interned pci sons ns a 
Mgn of weakness The Ilenunke says that 
it IS a sign of strength Whatever else it 
may or may not be, it is certainly a proof 
that the (lOteuiinent ol India have the 
wisdom to recognise the needs of the situa¬ 
tion. To the extent that any one, from 
the Setrefary ol State downwards, may 
have acted wholly or partly from a sense 
ot justiic and regard lor the claims of 
human hberlj*, he is entiticil to praise. 

Though eiedil is due to the constitn- 
lioiial agitation carried on by the people, 
It should not monopolise all the credit. 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. .Arundale have lieen 
released partly because they are persons 
ot Etitish descent and have influence, and 
influential friends in England and other 
Western lands. Mr. Wadia, though 
nn Indian, has been released partly be¬ 
cause, having been interned along with 
Mrs Besant and Mr. Arundale for the same 
imaginary offence, he cotficl not with any 
decency be kept deprived of his freedom 
after the release of ms two companions in 
miscrj'. If those innocent Uelenub in 
Bengal who are unknown to fame and 
who have no influential friends, lie set free, 
that would be a proof of (lovernment hav¬ 
ing acted solely U'om a sense of justice. 

nindiMM to Discontent and Sufftving 
in Bengal. 

The Amrita Bator Patrika writes i'¬ 
ll India bitterly wept at the snffetlnn of tin 
saintly lady, bet release has, os the other hgiid, 
jdelugcd the country from one end to the other with* 
a wave of intense joy, the like oi which wot oevnr 
ftU befoic. Bttt thui unotall. The release gf Mrs, 
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Saiwt hM bronj^bt about another unetMted 
(Hult The relation between the people ana the 
Oorernment wne ^(tlinp more and more strained 
All that III OUT now Never inileeil, did the people 
Jed mure sinuiilv i;i lUfiil to the Ooverninint than 
at the preitnt nu mint 'll! a matter of fact, wc 
cannot too hlion^jli express t nr pratitude to, and 
tnsh tippiiii 111 III o< tl L nisdom (lispi ivtd by lord 
Chelmxl ml and Alt Mnntapu iii ttkasinp Mrs 
Besant and bti lo tuljutoik 

\Vf have nlrcadv Rivtu cxpiession to 
onr happiness nt the rtloisc ol Mts Besant 
and others. It is a git.tt {idv.iiit.igc to 
India now that they arc aEr.iiii fiec to 
serve her. But we utnnnt s.iy th.it the 
strained idution between the ptople and 
the Government “is o\ti now not in 
Bengal nt nny latc Ilundrtds of liii miio- 
Mnt sons still iini.iiii depruid of Ihtir 
liberty. This h.ts t.iustd siiflLriug not only 
to thini, but to tlv.ii l.tiniliLs .is well,— 
partuularly to the woiniti mil ihildieu 
We do not make light of the sufleiings of 
hdrs ncs.int .mil her assnei.itts But the 
sufierings caused liv tin inteinimuts md 
deportations III Beng il h i\L hieii .md .uc 
far greater m volume ,md iiitiiisiti, t uis 
ing suicide.incl iijs.init3 iii i lea iisis It 
is greatly to be* legiettiil tint llieie h.ue 
not been .iiiy piihlit signs to show wlielliei 
"India bitterly wept at the sulfetiiigs ot” 
the intci lied .md ilipoi ted sons ot Ikngil 
also. 

We have said heloie .and we itpc it that 
the liberty ot the least of iiieii md vfiumn 
ib )ubt as pieiioiis to till 111 .111(1 Ici till* 
world as tli.it ol the most tiiuoiis We 
cannot, tlieietori, be ptrUetly li.ippj until 
jnsticc has Ik’lu done to all iiiespeetive ol 
their fame or inihlic seiv ms 

ThvBengnkt s attitude i& eomnieiidable 
It asks 

Bnt whnt about till iiilrr iid pmoiis in Impd 
A genrral aimiisu nUpililHnl pnimuR nndilrtinus 
•bontd folliiw to (iiui|m'ti till uoik ol LiiiiLih ilioi 
and mark the iciersa) ol tin ild polui J Ins should 
be done without in\ dilav 

The Pafika has also buhsequcntly writ¬ 
ten urging the release ol tlie inteined in 
Bengal, This wc gladly acknowledge 

Another Ex-Detenu Commits Sukide- 

Wc desire, says The Betignkc, to eall 
prominent attention to the following ease 
of suicide, reported by our Kangpur corres¬ 
pondent, of an interned person who was 
Itonstantly shadowed by the Police and 
was not allowed to prosecute hts studies 
cm after bis release t*r 


Sacbiodrs Chandra Das Oupia, a briUiaat atudenl 
of the 4th year dass in the Kipon College, eonoi 
Rabn Jti|;eehchandra Dae Gupta a local Pleader, 
interned last year nndet the Deltnce of India Act at 
Kanppur town in hii fathir'e house, committed 
suicidi (ID Thursday last by taking opmm The 
iiirfni Innate j onnj; in in though released, was not 
dliiiwcd hv the authnritieb to orusecute his studies 
tins tnkl so seriouslv on bn mind that be destroyed 
liimsill, Ic iving biliind a^ed parents, brothers and 
sistiis to muntii ins trogiiend Ihe evint baa out 
a ghi nil n,ion the tow n in view of hw letters 
aildtissrd to llie District Maiiistrale, 1 is parents and 
some otlurgcnlkintn of the town, in which he has 
bittirlv L nnpl nntd of the cruel treatment meted out 
to him bv the blood hounds of law llis letters to 
thihiill. I 1) ofliiir .ippointed to shadow him 
couilndis with in intinsi p ithos *'i am going to a 
region whiiL neitliir yon n ir anv other Police Officer 
will tormiiit me ’ The letters base hien siired by 
the Puliii 

I lit Ratigpul lorrespundint of the 
Inmf.i B,i/.n Palrikn wiites — 

oil lie III i|iphed to (ji iwiiiinciit for pcnnission 
III join thi hnal Caimuliiil ( oihgi but permission 
uisrilnsid IIi w is fiiilhir piohiliitid horn taking 
pill in iiiyr,i»» null hiivs III his igi 111 was also 
diriiti I li\ till I I I) I llitir 11 I 11 attend tin local 
1 ‘ulilii 1 dll II \ I 1 tin pnip -es ol study ind not 
t 11 ilk to my It nig n in ixiipt the mimtieis lit 
1 IS Imiilv 

Ihi lji\ who was a liilhnnt student, trik all 
tins 11 ui h to 111 ir t and w is il si i v d dm ing the l.ist 

I II 'id us iiKiiiise md disiKudiiil \ig 1 it bilore 

II t II t il 1 111 - nil tliir th It It was no list to li\i suih 
1 Ilk t II I liiitdf II I n ihi i iiuily nil hie and to 
hill nil I soiiiiL ol tninlili li the fill lU under the 
d ill} ippiilieiisioii III |inhiL smicli md molestation 
lie II IS lilt 1 lilUi staling dtspiii to bi the cause of 
Ills Sllll ill 

'llie Aclinimslr.itivi iii.ichini, wo know*, 
Will not wti]>, hut wc do hope “India 
[wilIJ bittirh wetp at the sufitiings oP 
this.hitkkssyoung iiiaii Wi. do not ler- 
t.milv i vpiit any miitiiig<i ot protest, but 
wc trust iu.my will be moved to pity when 
Ihtv lead the .iliovc t-xti-itts 

i w ill not in.ike .iiij loiumints We 
unlv abk, lias anvbody the moral right to 
in.iki Ilk unbearable to even the worst 
iiiiiiin.ils Lonfiucd in |ail ^ And this young 
mail was not.t inmiual at all but a lad 
ol noble impulses as the letters he has 
behind show. Ilis letter to the District 
hlapstratc is given below . 

Sir,—I wiili inv dying diclnration in this letter 
1 lommii ciiiiide for 1 think that 1 ihall never be able 
to be useful to society The Governmiat is the great¬ 
est obstacle against my living a useful life 1 could 
kve a selfash life like the ordinary people withont be¬ 
ing in danger of the Government a dissatisfaction. Bnt 
1 will not do that The Government has made me lose 
one precinns year of my life and it has proved to be a 
stumbling block towards the prosecution of nty 
•tudies 1 coaid have calmly borne it if ihe Govern¬ 
ment gave sndi nn order according to the ezuting 
htSM. 





Bttt I am afraid it iiai bllndlj ovtriookcd tiie laws. 
For even tbe Defence Act doei not empower the Gort. 
topaeiench an order. It has proved to be quite 
arbitrary and tyrannous to pass enchnn enter after 
letting me free and I e.inoot with iilf-respect reconcile 
myiell to it. If the Govt, pass such an order against 
the 1000 young men who nave been iiitetned basing 
its giomidi on the report oi the I. D which n the 
greatest organ of falsehood I think, it will have to 
repent for it. 

Now I commit suicide by taking opium and I do it 
with the hope that very soon 1 shall lit able to begin 
a fresh new life. I am alone responsiijle for my death 
1 hn|ic that you will set the police Joes nut make 
a parade ul enquiry into the matter and thus harass 
my parents or put any nthei inembei olonifimilv 
to difficnlty. I dcclaie that I commit suitidt after 
carefully thinking over it foi about a week and beoig 
delibeialely lesolred. 

Iliskttcr iu his brotlier coubiius the 
toliowinf^ passages 

When 1 was Ml {fee I thought that] was icsilly 
free, but now 1 str thnt 1 am liimm] the stioti};e«st 
rhain of the Govcinincnl The ( IPs n*>L me not 
to associate u ith any of inv fiiLude. But 1 i iiiuol 
do that II I weit iii niv hiriiicr «siau* (inteijjiticnl) 
I would hsnve find couhi haic. o]ie\ed them, hut siiue 
I have l>ecnsit I t.aiinul leinim in hoiuIaf;«* 
in bociety I hsnve lost the bcht flairs ol iiiy 
hie and 1 am nfraiil 1 wimld have lost bome more 
years il 1 had not set iny soul tree ftoni ilie bondtt^e 
oi m\ hod^ I cannot live 111 society without baii^ 
a tiue meiiibLr oi It find williout free .ictivitv Now 
ever 3 action of ininc is watched b^ ihc C 1 1) wiLh 
the firentci subpicioii and they Ihiiik that liv doing 
out! to the society I tty to iniiiicnce mv couiiliyiiKU. 
conmiit smcidtf III oukr that I may begin n fuih 
hfc I pray to Ood th»i 1 may be bum again in 
Bengal with everything good in nic 

The aljove exlracLs aie from the Amriln- 
liazar Patrika. 

We do hope the Governor ot Benfral 
will not write n letter of eondulciue to 
the parents ol Sacliiudra Clitindra Das 
Gupta, like that which he wrote to the 
parents of llari Charan Das, another 
detenu who committed suicide; at any 
rate, not before he has pul an end to the 
system^ or procedure which causes such 
tragedies. Such letters of condolence sug¬ 
gest, though they do nut justify, a very un¬ 
pleasant comparison. 

Siudde of Hari Charan Das. 

Hari Charan Das, detenu, who com¬ 
mitted suicide sometime ago, was a school¬ 
master in Maldah. The cause of his 
suicide is unknown. What is known is 
that op to the time of his death he bad 
not bttn granted any subsistence allowan¬ 
ce, but hw to live on loans obtained from 
the police. He bad also rofiered from mala¬ 
rious fever, and had written to the District 
Soperintenmnt of Police to mmove hibt to 


a healthy place. Bat font of his MMfl 
reached that officer very late, some of 
many days after the due date. They iwsdl»* 
their destination after he had co miB k < s8< 
suicide. Who caused the delay in the 
transmission or delivery of these letteisf 
Is it not prolmble that the satbe parfy 
may have intercepted or destroyed other 
letters of Hart Charan Das which 
have revealed the cause or causes ofuS 
suicide? Will not this party be fond 
out and punished in an exemptarur 
manner? 

And, as soon as a man is interned, why 
IS lie not provided with a snbsisteoca 
allowance ? When a criminal, political or' 
ordinary, is scut to jail, has be got to 
wait lor his food lor weeks or months 7 
It not, why should not a mere political 
huspect gel his Mibsistenee allowance os 
snnii as he is placed under restraint ? The 
proeeduiv which depi ives a man of hbeiiy 
without at exaelly the same time supply* 
iiig him with the wherewithal to live is 
evrtainly unworthy ot any humane and 
eiviliM'd (ulminislration, and should be 
substituted by ja. better one without a 
moment’s delay. 

Suicide Rate under Normal and Abnormal 
Conditions. 

The annual sanitary report of the 
Bengal Presidency tor the year 191C gives 
3310 ns the number of suicides in that 
year. .\s the population of Bengal is 
45,320,147, the suicide rate was 7ii per 
million. Tins is the rale under normal 
conditions. Let us see what the rate is 
under the almormal conditions of intern- 
nient or compulsory domicile, as it is called 
iu oilicial patlance. The number of detenus 
in Bengal is probably 1000, in round num¬ 
bers. Three cases of suicide among them 
has been reported in the course of a year, 
including that oi cx-flctcnu Snehindra. 
The suicide rate among them, therefore, 
comes to 3000 per million as against 73 
per million under normal ennditions. It 
IS not usual, and it may be considertdj^ 
unfair, to institute a comparison of 
sort. On that we pronounce no opinio^*'^ 
Wo have worked-out the figures just tM 
ji^vc an idea to the readers of the afaaotiiH 
mality of the conditions under which' 
*rietenus have to pass their days. 

Mothm to die Rfloeue. 

7be Indian Dailj News reports that at 
a largely attended meeting of the lodfes oi 
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CfdcttttA lield at tbe ball of the I'heoa^bi* 
CAl Society. College Square, oa tbe 24tb 
St^mber, one of tbe resolutions passed 
i#ae: 

**In view of tbe order of the Government 
releasing Mrs fiesant and Messrs. Arun- 
dale aiin Wadia, it is resolved that other 
persons, who have been interned without 
any tiiul should also be released at once.” 

This is a just and timely demand. We 
congratulate the ladies of Calcutta on 
holding the first public meeting in India 
to urge the release of detenus irrespective 
of their race, fame or influence. We men 
folk have no reason to feel proud of our 
Bex._ 

Since the above was in type a resolu¬ 
tion asking for the rcalcasc of Bengal 
detenus has been passed at the Calcutta 
Town Hall meeting held to expreas joy at 
the release of Mrs. Besant and Messrs. 
Arundalc and Wadia and to thank Govern¬ 
ment for the same. 

Sr Michad O’Dvryer’s Speech. 

In making a few comments on Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s famous speech deli¬ 
vered last month in the Indian Legislative 
Council, we wish first to say that our 
remarks are directed against him, not 
against the people of the Panjab. Wc in 
Bengal have always had a traditional 
resjiect for the Panjab as a land of brave 
men. This has found expression in Bengali 
literature, too. We have historical and 
biogrnphical works dwelling on the brave 
deeds done and the martyrdom sufici^ by 
ranjabis. Wc have a drama, Puru-vihram, 
or the Valour of King Porus, contempor- 
aty of Alexander the Great, by jyotinndra- 
nath Tagore. In “My Reminiscences” by 
Rabindranath Tagore occurs the follow¬ 
ing passage giving us a mcmoiy of the 
days of his childhood 

“Oncetlierecnme in this war a jronna Faniabi 
•errant named I/cnu. Tbe cordiality o( the reception 
he got from iia would hare been wortbr of Kaiijit 
BwghWniMlf Not only wae be a atranger, bat a 
Psiqabi to boot,—what wonder be atole onr bcarte 
awavT Webad the aame rereience for tbe whole 
Fsnabi nation aa ior Bldma and Arjnnaof tbe 
Ma n a bh a r ata- They weie warriora ; and If tbn bad 
femetlwea fongbt and loat, that waa cleatbr ibe 
entny'a fastt it waa glorioua to hare Lenu, of the 
Paqjab, In onr rety home." 

Our PsnjalM ftieads will see from tlie 
nhUfve what our real feeling towards them 
nilitid hah been ibr generations pant We 
would not in the teiM grudge them aiijr 


praise that they might get hy. domg nay* 
thing really praiseworthy. 

It was also for tbe Faejjabis to aajy 
whether Sir Michael is or is not their 
spokesman; and we think they have given 
an unmistakable answer. 

Under the guise of glorifying tbe Panjab, 
Sir Michael really sang his own praise, 
to the accompaniment of the tune, 
“Alqne 1 did it, and I alone did it.” Sir 
Michsl’s speech, however, is defective 
in one respect. In the recent histoiy of 
the Paujab, the recruitment of a large 
number of soldiers, the contribution of 
large sums of money to war funds, and the 
supply of large quantities of food-stuffs, 
are not the only most noteworthy events. 
That province has been lonspicuous both 
for recruits and revolutionaries, both for 
conspirators and contributors to the war 
funds. The future historian will have to 
rcconi not only the recruitment of a large 
number of soldicia, the contribution of 
large sums to war funds, and the supply of 
large quantities of food-stnfis; but also 
the wholesale robberies and rapine, the 
preparations and conspiracies for active 
revolt, the consequent conspiracy- and 
other political trials and the nnusual num¬ 
bers of men sentenced to capital punish¬ 
ment transportation for life and long terms 
of rigorous imprisonment. Sir Michael 
has told us to whose credit the first three 
items mentioned in the first port of the last 
sentence should be placed ; but he has not 
told us what person or persons tbe future 
historian must hold accountable ior the 
other items. He or his government has 
taken some credit for the drastic stras 
taken for suppressing sedition. It may be 
said that the people alone were responsible 
for the bad things, but that the provincial 
Government and the people were Jointly 
entitled to praise for the good things. But 
would the future histonan consider such 
an apportionment of praise and blame 
equitable ? When men go shares in any 
concern, they share botii the profit ana 
loss. Sir Micbfcl must explain why the 
most dangerous and serious revolu¬ 
tionary movement in India found the 
readiest response and had its principal 
seat in the Panjab. It may be true, 
as he said, that “The Panjab has no 
use even for pasuve loyalty, atill less for 
passive retistanoe.” But he should have 
csplained why laost of oU in tbe Pai^ 
thm iUmMA iMVe twot IRpuad nun who 
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was at the pttscnt- time ’'ok even for" 
actin daloyalty, and "still" more ‘*for" 
active "resistance." He sbonld hare also 
exf^aed why in the Panjab alone was 
there anarchy, with plunder and rapine for 
a time over wide tracts. Undoubtedly 
there has not Iteen any loud Home Rule 
talk in the Panjab. Stlcuce and calm have 
been obtained. But by what means ? 

Regarding recruitment in tlic other 
provinces as conmared with the Paniab, 
Sir Micha;! shoula have remembered that 
the Panjab has been, owing to its geogra¬ 
phical position, under the necessity ot 
being warlike for ages, that the Sikhs 
were obliged for selt-preservation in the 
Moghul period to malce martial zeal 
a principal virtue, that this fact had 
reacted on the other sects in the Panjab, 
making them, too, warlike, and that 
recruiting had gone on and been en¬ 
couraged in the Panjab throughout the 
British period. Therefore, for generations 
Panjabis have been accustomed to join 
the army both to gratify their fighting in¬ 
stinct and as a profession. And, until lately 
at any rate, a rupee went further iii the 
Panjab than in many other Provinces. 
The geographical position, history and 
economic condition of many of the other 
provinces arc different, and recruiting had 
for generations been discontinued or dis¬ 
couraged in many of them where it bad 
emsted before and in the rest it had not 
received as much encouragement as in the 
Panjab. For this reason the comparison 
instituted by Sir Michml is unreasonable 
and unfair. Von cannot, except among a 
self-ruling people fighting for their liberties 
or for a similar inspiring cause, rouse 
martial zeal all of a sudden among large 
numbers of men or make them all of a 
sodden take to soldiering as a profession 

Tlie Panjab is a rather late addition to 
the British Indian Empire. It was not 
Sepoys from the Panjab but fromelsewhere 
who under Clive and bis successors estab¬ 
lished and extended the British Empire in 
India. Why are their services forgotten, 
and why were no efforts made to keep up 
their martial zeal ? Sir Michael has said 


Ineonsideriiwthe proUemi before ne kt nice 
what coc^ation has already aeeomjpUtbed in the 
Panjab. Within 70 yean it has miaea the Pnifiah 
from one of the nwet backward and inpoftrisbad 
proviaceioftheBmpiisto oaeof tiMisaatiffosper- 
oat aad progreadve} ItcaatMthePnejab so aave 
Ifodiabthenn^iaiidiatbe pwsesPTrar if 


maliMlheP»l[tobtoaeldm|bmie,^ mUNflfo 
aotoafyforlaminitfbrtha entiSb Bmpire wU(» 
we hare heard recited today. 

The Province winch stood and stands 
pre-eminent (but not as the only helper) in 
helping the Empire at critical periods 
certainly deserves to be praised by ths 
rulers; out that is no reason why thope 
Provinces which gave indispensable help 
in iounding the Empire in India, should be 
held up to scorn. Is gratitude so shorti 
lived ? 

We have not the least desire to gmdjge 
the Panjab any praise, nor to hlume it m 
any apparent failure or other cause; but 
mmcrc fairness to the rest of India we ' 
must refer to some figures relating to 
recruitment lor volunbiry as opposed to 
professional soldiering Seeing that the 
history of the continued existence and 
discontinuance, and of the encouragement 
and discourageiiient of leciuitmeut, hap 
not been the same m all provinces, perhaps 
the figures relating to voluntary soldiering 
may not be considered an unfair test. 

In reply to a question asked by the 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar in the Imperial 
Council the Commaudur-in-Chief stated 
that 

The total number uf applicanti for enroinwiit 
In the Indian branch uf the Indian Defence Force wen 
6G43, Burma heading the list with 199!{, Madras 
following with 1740, BeiigdI coming third with 740 | 
fourth IS Bombav with GOl, next the Punjab with 
sec and last thi United Frovintes with 30C 

The accuracy of the figure for Bengal 
has been publicly disputed by Dr. S. P. 
Saibadhikaxi, with what result we do not 
yet know. According to him the figure for 
Bengal should be over 2000, 

A Press Commumquc says *— 

In April a Commnniqne was issued stating that 
the total number oi bt applicants for enlistment in 
the Punjab Umrernty Company was 117 and that as 
this immber was insufficient fur the formation of a 
separate Company of Infantry Ungade, a suptol 
section snth an establitbmcnt of 57 men would be 
constituted by the militaiy authontics The position 
now IS that the Fuiyab UniTcrsity Brigade Signal 
Section, altbotigh temporarily complete with a 
strength of 59, requires 65 additional men belors It 
proems on active service, Ounng the three months 
•n which the section has been undeigotng traltUhf 
with higbhr satisfactory resnit it has stood at w{ 
same strength despite the endeavonrs made by MS 
Deputy Commissioners and PcditKal 4gantl to Wtida 
additional recruits. ., 

The mmilar Ben^i Doable Compuay 
Scheme baa been more succeMihl. 

Ae r^rds the supply of food-stuffs. Sir 
Michael did not say how sandi of these 
cofldisted of whefrt. We hfiTe teasoo to 
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tUnka cottsidernblc proportion consisted 
^that food-^raio It is, therefore, neces- 
tnr; to mention that the Panjab is the 
larKCSt producer of wheat in India. That 
other provinces do not produce so much 
Vfaent IS not a matter of choice with them, 
hut is owing mainly to natural conditions. 
Every province would he glad to sell for 
gooif money ils surplus staple productions, 
should there Ik* a demand tor it, ns the 
Punjab tias done. 

As regards the moiiev cnnlnhutioiis to 
the Wnr Funds, Sir Michael should have 
told 118 what amount and degree of “rea¬ 
sonable pressure”, as advocutecl by the 
Bombay (>ovemmcnt, was applied in his 
province. 

The I'anjab S-itrau needs to be reminded 
that just as man diu's not live by bread 
alone, so man docs not m ikc progress in 
civilisation and a coimlry become p'eat by 
fighting and food-stufTs alone, howtver ne¬ 
cessary they may he Even the humble 
clerk (including he ot the commissaiiat 
variety), the plodding postmaster, the 
poor schoolmaster, the sedate iiidieial 
officer, the acute lawyer dearly hated by the 
bureaucracy, the “pestilcntiar’ ngitator 
and journalist, tlic mcrcliant, the captain 
of industry, the scientist, the aitist, the 
phijosopher, the poet, the religious and 
social rctomicr, and several other descrip¬ 
tions of persons arc required to make a 
great and eiviliseil country. And these the 
other provitu*es hare ]>rod'uecd along with 
the Panjab. 

Sir Michael says that the system of 
dcction "is still regarded with dkl.ivniir 
by the luajority of the rural population” 
in the Pan jab. How does ho know ? Was 
it explaiucu to ail the people and a 

£ lcbiscile taken ? When, by whom, and 
_ ow was it done ? As they are mostly 
illiterate we cannot imagine how tlic 
pec^lc made their opinion known to 
their august ruler. 

Sir Micliaci O’Uwyer has in several pas¬ 
ses claimed for the Panjabis a character 
distinct from the rest of the people of India 
(what a fortunate circumstance for those 
who want to pursue the policy of divide 
and rule!) and resembling that of the 
British people. For instance, he says 

Stoquesce ii a commoii enough quality in India. 
Cemmoasenfcandl HBity oi jndgment are nniortn- 
asmr hM eowmoii. Both are eMentially Pae|)ab 
qMWtlea Vktf ok aha pte-eminenUy Btitiib qnali- 
TMtedttbtMeoeuusiniMMMiiMief theeeqsaUtits 


—a heritage perhajpe from the parent Aryan stock— 
that hai led, ever afuce the destiniee of the tvO were 
nolted, to mutual comprehenelon, nintoal confidence 
and inutunl cooperation betwMO the Britiib Govern, 
meiit and the people ot the Punjab. 

Again : 

We diiire that our intnre development, whether 
pulilunl, socinl oi econoiuical, should not elavnhly 
copy th it of other province-, with which we may have 
liitlr III roinmon but sliouhl follow the geniui and 
(iptiliidc oi unr people. 

A'tliird passage runs as follows 

The Fuiyalii, like the Biitii>h, is perhaps lucking in 
tint misteiions q nlity known ns spiiituality If 
you were to ti r and esplair to him irb.it it means, lie 
wiinki proliibly shnkc Ins liend and say: ‘No doubt 
It was on ciLCcUent 1 hing, an uilmirdlile viitue, some¬ 
thing like ch iiitv, nnd, like rliniilv, often used to 
covet .1 inullitmle nl sins ’ 

Seeing that there is so much resemblance 
between the Britisher and the Panjabi one 
would expect to find a few other points of 
resemblance, but there is dissimilarity 
instead. For instance, the British 
people are so fond of the system ot election 
that even their women went to prison and 
had recourse to hunger-strike, and suflered 
in vanons (itlicr w'ays, to obtain the vote. 
Hut Sir Michael says “the Panjabi is lack¬ 
ing ill comprehension of the mysteries of 
spirituality and home rule,” and “the sys¬ 
tem oi election is still regarded with dis¬ 
favour by the majority ol the rural popu¬ 
lation.” The British people, again, proud¬ 
ly consider themselves the most capable 
and successful self-governing race. But 
here, too, the Panjdhi differs from the Bri. 
tisher! The sclt-eonstitutcd spokesman of 
the Punjab says: “Speaking of niy own 
province, while I would welcome speedy 
progress [in self-government], 1 may say 
that those conditions [ol self-government 
laid down by Mill] arc not likely to he 
fulfilled for many a long day.” It seems 
then that God made the Panjabi onljr 
partly in the image oi the Britisher after 
consulting the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat, so 
that the man of the land ot the five rivers 
might not resemble his Western prototype 
in any inconvenient characteristics. The 
Creator is so very obliging. 

"Conditioiis” of Sdf-govenunent. 

Sir Michael O’Dw^er prefaced his ob- 
servationB on the “indispensable condi¬ 
tions” of self-government by saying: 

Some peotde tell««that the panacea for theie aafi 
all other evlM,leKlfgOTernment and that it ihonld he 
gcaat«4 St ssoc or wiBiia s dtftiits period. Wiriie 



aeeptie«l aboutits'bki^ 'l-Tcai^'- ' 


.that Ml^goxrailMat witlnii tbe B^pin in'a':ibnii ! 
7 mitaUe to the traditioni anil .aptitudes of the v.arioui 
coin^eat parto ii a legitimate and' an accepted ideal. 

We can safely challenge Sir hlichaci 
O’Dwyer to quote any authoritative 
opinion of the Indian leaders to the effect 
that self-goverAment is a panacea for all 
evils. What they have said is that with¬ 
out self-governinent these evils -cannot be 
thoroughly remedied, which is diheirent 
from calling it a panacea. What Indian 
leaders urge is thai self-government is an 
indispensable condition of progress, though 
other conditions also have to lie fulhlled. 

. ^f it be said, “man cannot live without 
^ir,’’ docs that mean that air alone is 
sufficient for existence ? 

Sir Michael then proceeded to enume¬ 
rate the conditions of self-government in 
the following passage: - 

Bnt I would remind those who press for if th.nt the 
ideal can otdv be realized wlien tlie three indis|iensablc 
• conditious laid down, not liy any bureaucrat eager to 
retain power, but by so high an niiihoriiy and so 
great a champion of popular rights ns Mill, arc tul- 
' filled. Tbose are: (1) That the great majority of 
the people shall desire it, (2) that thev shall be cap- 
aUe of rzcrcising it, (Sj that they shall be able and 
willing to undertake the responsibilities, i.e., external 
and internal defence, wbicli it entails. 

We are sorry to find that thespeaker did 
not quote Mill correctly. The three con¬ 
ditions Ifud down by him occur in his 
“Rtpresentativc Government'' in more 
than one place. They occur in the first 
chapter of the book in the following 
form 

“This implies three conditions. The people for 
wbom_ the form of govermnent is inleiideu must 
be willing to accept it; or at - least not so 
unwilling as to oppose an tnsnrraountable obs- 
' tacle to its establishment. They must be will- 
■. lim and able. to do what it requires of them 
'‘tp enable it to fulfil its pnrposes. The word "do" is 
.' to be understood as including forbearances as well 
sui acts. They must be capable of fulfilling the coo- 
dltions of action, and tbe conditions of self-restraint, 
wbicb ore necessary either for keeping the established 
polity in existence, or for enabling it to achieve the 
ends. Us condneiveness to which forms its recoin- 
'tteadation. 

They are repeated in the fourth chapter 
in the following abridged form : 

"These wercr-i. That the people should bewill- 
ipR to receive it, 2. That they ihonld Jbe willing 
Mild alue to do mat it titcewar/ for lt« preserrattofl. 
& ThatthmJbboldbe -w^^itt and ante to 
;|diitijid^:4%!bi|^' tapoiMi 

Let tbe qonpaHl 



have been :g«ot^ by ihe Pan^^ 
’^trap, and they will find out tbe dii^< 
ence, which is very material aB.feg;aT<da the 
first condition. This is laid down by Mili 
in the following words : “The people for 
whom the form of government is intended 
must be willing to nccept.it; or ut haiA, 
not so unvftiling ns to oppose an iaanon^ 
moantaljlc ohstnde to its establishment.” 
(I'hc italics arc ours).. The itslieised 
bring out the exact intention of 
which is very different from what ^ 
Michael would malcc it out to be, naffi 
“that the great majority of the pebp 
shall desire it.” “To desire it,” and 
to be so unwilling to accept has to'oppo^ 
an insurmounUibk obstacle to its estAhi. 
lishment" certainly represent quite differ¬ 
ent attitudes. Certainly we fulfil the fifsi 
condition as laid down by Mill. 

As regards the two other conditions, 
should be borne in mind that self-govetisi^ 
ment has its measures and degrees. T^ 
people to whom a certaiq measure ic^ 
degree of self-rule is to be given “should bfi 
willing and able to do what isnecessaty^tf' 
its preservation”'to the extent that 
amount of self-rule may make it incamb^t 
on them to do it. Similarly when it .If 
said that “they should be willing and'at|i| 
to fulfil the duties and discharge the 
tious which it imposes on them,” 
degree or measure of self-rule enjo^ 
or conferred on a people must be borne w 
mind. A people who demand only a verr 
qualified form of internal autonomy mum 
not be called npon to show all at oobf 
that they arc able to undertake, unaidf^ 
“the responsibilities of external and intend 
defence” (Sir Michael’s words), which Ate 
undertaken unaided only by indepeadeat 
nations. In tbe present world war, eveiK 
tlie strongest independent natioqp hamr 
not been able to discharge this funCtii^! 
unaided. Before the war not a single 
governing British Dominion was able 
undertake external defence, and even 
after three years of war. ,they are apfit;.'K 
undertake that responsibility unaid^, 
cause they have no navies, and bave.iaf|w 
quate armies. Like the Dominioas iwe; 
able partially to do tbe work of 
That India has no navy is neither 
nor is it A disqualification for.iibmeT^(je,V 
Itelaod ^has no navy, pay tkimf 

t&ciPi' India’s ahip-lmilding.UHlnilt^, WM. 
'deftro^ daring. the.Bhrt. Iitdfai -Coiq^' 
regime.■■'■'Aoiiigiifftt'.llie 
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sraiy, Hrlicn was the attempt marie to 
make it a suflicuntly iarfre, well-equipped 
and well-traiiud, 'elf-coulniucd and iiidc- 
pendeot imtioanl nuny ? Is it being made 
even now ? Snll wc sue iirnily of the 
Opinion that r.e are nlik- to fulfil Mill’s 
secuud and tliiiil loiiditioiis to the txtent 
that the im I'lUn- of sdl-govinnimiil we 
deuiand mall '> it inriunlKut on us lodo 
iiO. IVe are Sill piistd lo find that tliougli 
the I’tini'ib biis so riMildy supplie I such 
laige miiidxr'. of miI.Ihis, \ei in Sir 
Micliad’s i)|niiioii “ihose cundiliinib arc 
not likely lo be fulfilled for many a long 
day" in that province 

It should lie noted that in the scheme 
of post-war reioriiis prepared and iidoplcd 
by the Congress and the Moslem l^aiiue, 
it is laid doviiitliat “no lesolution of the 
hupenni I^egislulivc Comicd shall be Iniid- 
iiig oil the l'i(>veiiior-Gcm.i.tl iii Couueil 
in rcbpeci ol nnlitarv tlmrges tor the de¬ 
fence ot the coiiiilrj.” This limitation of 
the power of the Council conciiiioiidingly 
limits the nidilary lesponbilniitv of those 
who ill the last resort hcml representatives 
to the council, I e,, the people of India. 

It may he easy to ini.s((uole Mill wlieii 
it serves one’s purpose lo do so, but 
it is equitable and necessary to bear in 
mmd and follow what Mill says even when 
it may not be coiiicnicnt lor one to do so. 
For iiisianLC, we piesciit to the Imreuu- 
cracy some passages irom the liisl chapter 
of Mill’s A'e/ire.se/i/ar/it. Ourcrnnicnt. 

“Penple .tie ijiiiii- tisily iiidiiicd Lo do, uiid do 
inorf CHsilr wImi tlicv uie alicidy iiv.d to, hut 
Moplc aUu Icaiii lo do thiiii>s tiiiv to then) K,iiiii. 
wnly IS a ureal l>il|); hut iiiiuh dmllini' ou an 
^a will luake it fnli>ili.ir, * ton wIilu stiaii);i iit tir^l 
There aie abundant uNlnncis in which a nbolc 
people have been «.t({ei tm untried things fne 
uniuunt ulcapniity vvOicli a piopli. posstsa tor doiii); 
IKW and ftuRpliii^ thidisiheH to cit*vi iiicutiu 

stoficcBy lb iiseU one of the (.Ictiiciiib of liic<tiicsiioi) 
Uliaqtfolity 111 which diftcictii iicitiotib, ami dtfiei- 
ol ciMlwation, diiler much fioiu one 

fHiOthcr.'' 

Mill then observes that "the capability 
ofapy given people tor iulfilltng the con¬ 
ditions of n given form ot government 
cannot be pronounced on by nny sweeping 
pi the particular people, 
Md general practical judgment iind saga- 
'Oty, must be the guides." This is followed 
oy » imssage to which we wish to draw 
attention. It runs as lollows 
There 18 also another consideration 
not to be lost sight of. A people may be 
tuprepared tor good institatioos; tmt to 
4 .>. 


kindle a desire for them is a necessary ptai 
ot the preparntion. To recommend and , 
advocate a particular institution or form 
of government, and set its advantages in 
the .strongest light, is one olthe modes, 
often the only mode within reach, of educa¬ 
ting the mind ol the nation not only lor 
ncecptingoril<iiiiiiiig,but also lor working, 
the iiisliiutiuii Wli.it nil nils had Italian 
p.itciots, during itie l.ist and present 
giiierati m, of picp intig the Italian people 
lor heed oil) in null \, but fiy iiieitiag tlitni 
lo climaiid it ?’’ 

I'lir from undertaking this "necessary 
p.irt ot the piepardtion" the bureaucracy 
have discouraged and repressed our efiorts 
111 that direction by various direct and 
indirect means, and even tried to kill all 
hope of scll-i nle liy gubernatorial proiiounce- 
nieiits. All leduers ot newspapers know 
the iiiensuies and speeches to which we 
reler. It is only very lecently, owing to 
ciriuinstaiiees on which we need not dwell, 
that the two or three highest official pro- 
nouiiceinents have been inaiked by a some- 
wlml altered tone. But even after that, 
followed Sir Michael’s speech, for which he 
has expiessid a soil ol regret, but has not 
withdr.iwn a uiiglc slatciiienl or rematk 
made theiciii, which fact has necessitated 
our eonimciit*! on it. Noii-ofiiciai European 
countcrbhisls have nut also been want¬ 
ing. Sir Hugh Hray’s speech is the most 
noteworthy among them and non-offieial 
Europeans arc making prepn rations for a 
tiemeuduus agitiitioii against giving any 
appicciable power of control to the people 
ot India over the affairs ot their country. 

So the “necessary part ol the prepara¬ 
tion’’ must be undertaken by ourselves 
alone, against heavy odds. But Ood and 
his world-iurccs are with us. So, courage, 
sisters and brethren ! 

"Demand" or ‘'Desire" and Self*rule. 

We have shown above that Mill dors 
not lay down that “demand" or "desire" is 
a necessary condition for the grant o£ self- 
rule. W e have shown in our last issue ( p. 

) that Japan got self-rule without any 
agitation. It cannot also, iii tact, be shown 
from the history of England that before each 
forward step in self-rule which she has taken 
from time to time "the great ntajori^ofthe 
people desired it." Even in the case of India, 
the earliest civic rights were conferred on 
her people without any demaud ordewre 
for them on past tbenv For 



iitKtaiice, wedid for olatiA 87 

of the Cbiirier,Act of 1833, which declared 

"That ao na^iii of the said territories aor any 
. natural borosnlject of His Mideatj sesideut therein, 

. shall, bjr reason pnljr of his religiua, place of birth, 
descent,, colonr, or anv of them, be disabled from 
holding'nuT plnie, office, nr empluynient under the 
compaay."' 

The despatch oi the Court of Directors 
which acconipunied the Act of 1833 when 
it was forwarded to the East India 
Conipan>, staled that “the nieaiiinif of the 
enactment we take to be that there shall 
be DO governing caste in Kritish India; 
that whatever other tests of qualiflcatiou 
may be adopted, distinctions of race or 
religion shall not he of the number.’’ 

Self-rule should be understood to be to 
the body politic what food and medicine 
are to the human body ; because, without 
self-rule the body politic cannot remain 
healthy and attain its greatest possible 
strength and development, and because, 
without the remedy of self-rule, many 
maladies which beset iiiidvrweaken u state 
cannot be cured. In a healthy condition 
the hnman body craves food ; hut when 
in a diseased condition the craving is very 
weak or is non-existent, it has to be streng¬ 
thened or ronsed by proper treatment. 
So, it cannot he said under all circum¬ 
stances that iood onght not to be given 
unless there is a demand ; you must create 
the demand. As regards medicine, there 
are many patients who not only do not 
ask ior medicine bnt are very unwilling to 
take it. Still medicine has to be given for 
their benefit. It can be shown from history 
that self-rule is a medicine for the body 
politic. We shall give only one example. 
Referring to the decline of public spirit in 
the middle of the eighteenth centurj in 
England, Lecky says: 

"The fuultof the time waa not loninch the amount 
of vice M the defect of virtue, the general dwreaaion 
of motivet, the nnninal abaeoce of unaelnab and 
4iaintereated action,” 

The story of this decline of public spirit 
in England is quoted at length in part 1 
of “Towards Home Rule” J pp. 79-80), 
The remedy which Henry Fox propos^ 
was, giving more power to the people, and 
when given, it proved ajgood qpre. 

It can neyer be a universal rule that 
unless there -be a demand for a good thing, 
-it shonld not be 0o ddldr^ demand 

to te edutab^v and nictate before It 

is-|jivent6''4ltfdjH''jn«^''im wlkte 


-. dneed.. was-then detnaad'"'- 

for it? 

Uf course, where there is a 
desire for a thing, the case for the '' 

of supplying it becomes very strong.- : T^ 
is a demand and desire fur self-rule in Infhh, 
Bnt we have to make it so conSj^kie^l^^^: 
and uumistakahle, that its existence mf^ 
not be ignored. Oneway to do it is to , 
lireparea petition embodying oiir demahdij|''4-- 
and obtain the largest possible number 
signatures to it, after explaining it to 
intending signatories, as Mr. M. K. Gandhil;:^ 
has been doing in Gujarat. ’ 

A Grotesque Falsehood. 

Speaking at a meeting held in Queen’e 
Hall, London, on July 2o, for the purpose 
of protesting .against recent Ministerial 
appointments, admiral Lord Beresford, > 
said with reference to Mr. Montagu: 

The appuintinrnt would have fnr-rraching come- . ■ 
quences as) regards Urilish rule in India. There .were T 
luuiiy reasons why the uppuintnient was anuiiwlM .'- 
one. It should be renieniucrod that the givinu.Qf' 
such an appointment to anyone not absolntiSjr 
pure British blood was looked opon with great 
prrjndice by the people of Ipdia. 

What an absnrd falsehood! Why should 
tile appointment of a man with some 
orieatal blood in his veins be looked upon .: 
with prejudice by an oriental people? But; - 
we lorget. Educated Indians, \o which': 
class we unfortunately belong, cannot I 
know the mind oi the people of India; 
that is known only to Lord Sydenham^ 
Lord Beresford, Sir J. D. Rees, and other 
political telepathists. 

The fact may be recorded that Mr. ' 
Montagu’s appointment as Secretary of . 
State for Indiahus been welcomed tbrougfa- 
ont ladian India with a warmth which 
has erred ratlier on the ade of excess. 

Neglecting the Girls. 

The Tribane of Lahore writes: 

It will be noticed that neither in the Bombiw nor 
in the Bengal bill, has provision been made lor the-. / 
tree education of girls, which we consider is au ' 
omission that must be snpplied. !( may nut be«dV 4 < ' ~.j; 
sable to adopt compulsiun in the case of gtrli, 
when ao education cess is levied on all andcompnl-' 
sorily collected from all parents or guardians,whether - 
they have male or femaii children, due provUionf/i^ 
should lie made to educate girls volnntaiibr acat few- 
parents on the same conditioas at lor boys. For 
instance, a father of four girls, paji^ aaeatuU 
cess, will have to tend bit girls .to tc^«^aii!ft^ 

-aUe at a cemvenieut dfifiauce. 
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' V. AfU^U^t in I- C S. Ennifainroti* - 
The following Reuter’s telegram has 
^i^peared in the dailies: 

I^ndon, Sept. 17. 

A conference of heidmastert has unanimously 
; pMsed a rrsiilution, ngrcttini; the recnninirn'datioii 
of the Public. Sernces Cnmniissiun in favour of 
lowering ibr age limit hir the Indian Civil Service 
rgarainution and stronglv urging that if the Guvcni- 
ment has decided to lower the age nocnndidate should 
be admitted to the ex'imination under the age of 
^bteen, nor without u sclioul eertificalc or similar 
Qualification 

Edinblirgh University Against Lowering 
Age Umit for L C. S. 

In a previoDs issue wc have shown how 
^t. Andrews IJuiverSity in Scotland has 
■ adversely criticised some recommendations 
ot the Public Services Cuinmission relating 
to the Indian Civil Service. Edinburgh 
University also has criticised these recom¬ 
mendations urging that the upper limit of 
age should be raised from 19.6 to at least 
SlO.6. In the memorandum of this univer- 

Ko exception is taken to tlir retention of the com- 

e ititive examination, but the propfwals regarding a 
.wcr age limit, and tlic introduction into the syllabus 
of three groups of options—a dnssical group, a 
fnatfaematical and scirnce group, nnd a modern 
'Uugutge gmnp—are the suigecta of considerable 
eritkasro. With regard to the age question, it is 
pointed out that the proposed age limits do not 
correqiond to the school-leaving age in Scotland. 
The average age of leaving school of students who 
bavc token the highest places in university classes is 
;rather hdow than above 18- Two years'study at 
the university would enable a Scottish student to 
. iiompete under the proposed group system without 
' any aeTiouB disadvantage. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that boys In Scotland beg'in languages and 
nathiematics much later than in Boyish public 
•choola For these ami other reasons it may be 
urged that tbe upper limit of age, while lowered 
from that at present In force, should lie raised from 
10.6 to at least 80.6. Such a change would give a 
-better chance to boys, both in England and Scotland, 
whose parents cannot dford to send them to those 
' nqfdie Khoola which are best equipped to prepare 
' oOf» for a special examination. Dot should it be 
decided to keep the limit at 19 6 it is imperative to 
Ciffi Atsntion to the nature ot the propetsed examina- 
-ifM. 

... ‘Oreater latitude is asked for with regard to the 
; tHin^lsted groups, which, tbe memorandum statee, 
so.retation whatever to the normal school course 
IttfredtiMd, nor do they correspond in any way with 
.the bani^ examinations of m-Geottish Unlveriities. 
-v Jgi^ interests df 'gcntral education, for the hvoidr 
'' smee of premature and esKanvespeeiolisation, as well 
'.a*iu the interests nf Scottish candidates, it maybe 
'' ■Qlcdtbatgtcafrs latitude ia the choice of unlgeets 
AmiH he-nbowid. .}t ds c^eehlly important that 

: .ilHh «. cuusbhiatlflm'v JM' that oF .ctei^ Md 

.. - 


iiiared that if tifr fixed n'prdiiiiiihd) 

and if the group system as recommended fry theiCM *; 
misiioners be adopted,' Scottish parents who de^re .. 
their sons to compete for tbe Indian Civil Service 
will be impdied to send them to aschooi ih\ 
or to one of those schools quite exceptional id : 

which follow the model of the .English public sehcu^' 
The examination is to include three optional grdnpi,... 
but experience line shown that there are boye, not 
negligible either in,nuinbcrs or ability, who have iiO;. 
special aptitude either for linguistic studies or- for. 
mathematics or science. It might lie urged that 
if Inc group sysiem should he adopted, a fonithgroi.p^. 
in which history sh'mid be the main central subject, 
should he added, ultliougli it is not proposed that 
languages should be excluded from this group, but 
the test should be translation rather tlmu composi¬ 
tion. In view of the certainty that the great 
majority of tbe Scottish candidates wilt take part 
of their preparation in the university, even IT the 
limit ol age were fixed at 19 C, It may be strongly 
urged that an oppottutiUy should he given Tor 
showing a knowledge of subjects like political 
economy and political science. 

How wideawake the British people 
are in all directions to safeguard their 
own interests! Why should not our Indian 
Universities submit well-reasoned memo¬ 
randa showing How the prospects of suc¬ 
cess ol their alumni have been affected by 
the recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission? Why indeed, except that 
they are not ours. 

Value of Co-operative Movement. 

Writing in the Indiaman on Co-opera¬ 
tion in India, Mr. A- C. Chatteijee, I. C. S. 
says that "the future historian of India 
will probably find the real significance of 
the co-operative movement in the train¬ 
ing that it is imparting to the population 
in the elements of self-help, discipline and 
organisation, without which no country 
can hope to develop a fnll and complete 
life for Its citizens." 

Free College Education for AIL 

In an article headed "The Educatio^pf; 
the Citizen” in the June number of The 
Round Table, we find the following 
pungent paragraph; 

“It Is time that the uoiveraitiee throughout - the 
Empire shonid widen their aims and be lesi niggard 
ia the emnditure of the civic virtue that is latent la 
them. They are national institotionsi they have 
I oldigations, aad their obligatione are.their 


them. They are national institntionsi they have 
national oldigations, aad their obligatione are their 
opportunities. Their stpdeuts should be many times 
as numerous asdhey are at present. They uvp no 
right to he ddiitered and to minieter only to the. 
few. Watei, it is believ^, is sm the «iQy to demand 
to be tased for tbe pnrponee of 
and about to Mt an example. to tbe .ampue or aou- 
IhdtiW'oalvciMH free'aad -mnkifig -boIUm' cdiieatioB 
ftea. rpmtt 






widi M Leedi aad BheSd^ Birmingbam and New 
dutle, Briitol and Liierpoof and Maocheeter ’* 

Wc in these columns have all along 
been pleading; for cheap collegiate educa¬ 
tion, but it IS sad that the Government 
of India have not yet taken any measures 
towards its materialisation. So tar as 
fees are concerned, national education has 
three stages to pass through. There should 
be first of all tree and compulsory elemeptarv 
education for all children. The next step 
IS to provide free secondary education for 
all boys and girls who wish to avail them¬ 
selves of it. At the last stage provision 
has to be made tor free collegiate or 
university edneation for all who are capa¬ 
ble ot profiting bv it. America provides tree 
education in her elementary and secondary 
fiublic schools and in her state universities. 
Wales, we see, is going to follow the ex¬ 
ample of America. The N itional Council 
ot Welsh Kducational Authorities discussed 
the question of nationalising education 
at a meeting held on August 2 last The 
Council proposed that all lees, both in 
secondarv schools and University Colleges, 
should he abolished. 

Mr. Hornell should send Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Purnananda Chatteiji to Wales to 
oppose this proposal and to propose 
instead that fees should be raised in all 
Welsh secondary schools and University 
Colleges. 

The Assurance Given by Mrs. Besant. 

Mrs. Besant’s release has not been 
unconditional, as people were at first led 
to believe it was. In reply to the question 
of Sir Hugh Bray iu the Imperial Council: 

“Will GuvemmenC be pleaeed to itate wh>t, if 
any, guarantees they received in regard tii Mrs 
Besant and her t vo rompimons ’ —Sir William 
Vincent said that Hit Gecellency the Viceroy bail 
received a telegram Irum Mis Besant assuring bun 
that she would co-operate with the Government in 
obtaining a calm atmosphere during Mr Montagu’s 
visit to India The same assurance has been leceived 
tram some influential people also. 

We all fike a calm atmosphere, alike 
in the physical and the political world. In 
the physical world, the anemometer and 
the barometer enable ns to say what is 
a breeze, a gale, a storm, a cyclone, a hurri¬ 
cane, &c. We do not like stormy weather, 
but our liking for a calm weather does not 
prevent us from being rather fond of 
breezes. In the political world, there is no 
instrument for determiniM a lull, a breeze, 
a gale, a ■torn, &c. Under the ctrenn- 
6814*^)894 
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stanoes, theleaat vwoconflajdtatitm niw 
be construed by the oncial and non-officiu* 
European community as the oppoaite of a 
calm political atmosphere, aw at inpl?" 
ing a breach of her promise by Mn> 
Besant and her followers. The EuropMn 
community will naturally take a cnlilt 
atmosphere to mean the cessation cS all 
political agitation and controversy vseept 
such as they themselves may carry Ott. 
Those who nreuot Mrs Besaat'sadberetitS 
need not, however, be troubled by fearsof 
such interpretations. And she herselfi 
we may presume, never meant a deao 
lull or anything like it by a calm atmos¬ 
phere. A calm political atmosphere is 
something like that curious undefinable 
thing ntficially styled an atmosphere of 
pure study, which Mrs, Besant, if we ate 
not mist iken, has often ridiculed. 

As Mr. Montagu has been accustomed 
tovirv stormy politics at home, we do 
n it quite appreciate the anxiety of offici¬ 
als here to secure for his benefit a calm 
political atmosphere daring bn risil to 
India. We do not think lie requires it. 
Nor IS It at all to our interest that there 
should be a lull in our political propa¬ 
ganda What the bureaucracy call violent 
agitation we call vigorous agitation; and 
there is no science of political meteorology 
with its political anemometer and politiml 
barometer to determine who are right. So 
let us go on with onr work in the consti¬ 
tutional way which seems best for onr 
interests, no matter how the hnreaucracy 
may construe it. The very vigorous ajji- 
tation which the European coininamty 
has started makes it all the more necessary 
lor us to redouble our efferts 

Fined for Political Indifference. 

The Christian Lite of London wrote 
some time ago: 

Purtv electors in Anstraba have just been fined one 
shilling each and costs (with the option of three davs’ 
imprisonment) for n^lecting to get their names on 
the Federal electoral nill Those who cannot pay 
the fine mutt therefore go to lail for refusing to W 
olitically enfranchised It is qneer that in a conntry 
oasting of its freedom the mad who simply ailosn 
people, who know more nbnnt the business than he 
does, to make its laws should be punished as a crimi¬ 
nal Yet numbers of people are constantly bang 
Brought up for tins ofience 

And It is slill more queer that in India, 
which is a part of the same einpiir to 
which Australia hdongt, men should have 
had to sufier loss of Kmrty for seeking “to 
be politically eofraaehised” toe eagerly. 

4t 
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**11m Dbtinet Undontaiidiitg*'* 

At M recent sitting of the Imperial 

Cotiacil, 

riwvcdin;; tu ditrusi the point* thnt nhonld be 
fWirtubeird whin t >ii*i Irrinji the number of Indians 
who sh'iuhl be tnkfiiinto the Civil Service Sir William 
Vincent sHiil thi III itisliihnraclrr ot the administra¬ 
tion should li maintained This lactor need not 
(list the dcterniinini; part but could not be lost aixht 
of so loos as India was an integral part of the 
fimpirc British iiitrrists had to be secured He did 
not III the least saggest that the pnience of n large 
nnniber of Indians woold necessnrilv prejudice them, 
but what be anbniitted was that unlike in cunntnes 
like Fapan and Chinn British capital bad been sunk 
in India on the distinct unilrisinnding that odnnnis- 
tration in India would bt British in character, though 
not in person III.I 

When Sir Willum Vincent said that 
I'administratioii in India would be British 
in character thotigii not in personnel,” did 
he mean to imply that “the British 
character of the tnlmtnistrdtion” conld be 
maintained even by good and able Indian 
pnblic servants? Why then insist on a 
practically permanent nimnnnm of Kntish 
officers, which is really n very big mari- 
mnm? Why not stiictly adhere to the 
rightcons declaration made long ago that 
there is to be no governinec istc in India? 

M httl IS in Milt by the British chaiacter 
of the administration? I'lie democratic 
constitution, metliodsand procedure which 
obtain in Gre.il briMin have not yet been 
followed in India; the people aie not 
supreme here in In li i as they are in Great 
Britain. Therel'iio, “Hie Bn is'i character 
Oftheudministiation” in India docs not 
mean a ^democracisid adrainistration ns 
in the British Isles; it can mean only one 
of two things' (1) that the administra- 
tlon_ IS to be carried on mainly by British 
officials, or, in other v\oids. that the 
personnel, at least in t'le In ;li -r controlling 
'Offices, is to be m.iinly and picpoiiderantly 
British; (2) th it the administration is to 
be_ as progressive, just and rfheient as it 
lain the British Isles. Sir William Vincent 
admits that the British ch.iracter of the 
adiDinistmtioii is not synonymous with 
the emplo;yinent of British agency. There- 
fbre, it can an J ought to mean only a pro¬ 
gressive, just an,I efficient administration, 
liow, as administrations of this character 
mdstin other countries besides England; 
end as those countries do not employ 
British officers, it must be admitted that 
ittMiwboare aot of British descent have 
ffiMe aqd nan make go6d nod sneoessfat 
tupigistratort. Tjgac have been and ate 
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progresstve, just and efficient Indian ad¬ 
ministrators. There is nothing, therefore, 
which can weaken our firm conyiction 
that administration can in future be pro¬ 
gressive, just and efficient even if the per¬ 
sonnel be entirely Indian. The adminiatra. 
tion in the British Isles has not through- 
ont their recorded history been progessive, 
nneormpt and efficient. There is some¬ 
times great inefficiency and corruption 
even now. The present usnally high 
standard has been reached after effort. 
There is nothing in the British blood 
which makes for efficiency; if there were, 
administration by British men would have 
been efficient in their own country and in 
all other lands, and in all ages. But it 
has not been so. The height reached by 
the Britisher is the result of effort. Many 
Indians have already reached that standard 
of efficiency, integrity and progressiveness 
and more can do so as opportunity offers. 

Apart from integrity, progressiveness 
.m I efficiency, if the administration iu self- 
rulin ' India is to have any special racial 
chiiicter, it cannot but be Inc/ian. The 
wh >ic might of the British Empire cannot 
make it otherwise. 

Sir William Vincent has said that 
“British capital had been sunk in India 
on the distinct undersianiling that admi¬ 
nistration in India wonld be British in 
cli irocter though not iu personnel.” The 
saving clause “though not in personnel" 
i> pr ibably his ; most Europeans ont here 
would omit it and sav that the British 
character of the administration conld not 
be m iintdned in India without a majority 
of British higher officials, and Sir William 
too, woiill insist on a permanent big 
proportion of British officials being kept 
up. lienee it is necessary to enanire who 
gave “the distinct understanding” to 
British capitalists “that administration in 
Indm would he British in character,” and 
when it was given and by what statute 
or royal proclamation. Some Member 
of Conned ought to ask these questions. 
Pnr ii any such understanding has really 
been given, we may be able to gather 
from the words used what is actually 
meant by the British character of the 
administration. 

We believe no Englishman, from the 
greatest to the least, has any right to 
enter into any anderstauding which in 
thelsait goal ttgalnst our i«te^s» dixeec- 



or Wg •-illich undetitending 

i be Tolld as iujaiiiBt'«ifl*;'*l«tttral;n^ 

vigiceat said that''Bntish 
nteitiab had to be secared." True, but 
tot tb the detriineDt of Indian interesta. - 
ndiah interests are the first considen^tion 
ere, as British interests are in England, 
i for safeguarding our interests those of 
inglishmen in India have to su&r to some 
tent, that is inevitable. British interests 
India are mainly material, ourdare 
{both material and moral. We have not 
rthd least desire to injure British interests; 
we recognise the work done by the British 
people in India, though they have got 
ample remuneration for it. But in 
every conntry, the health, prosperity, 
and enlightenment of its inhabitants have 
the first claim on the attention of its 
government. If in the endeavour to 
secure these the material interests of 
Britishers inindia could not be fully attend¬ 
ed to, nobody would be to blame for it. 

Sr Hugh Bray's Speech- 

The main position token up in Sir Hugh 
Bray’s speech in the Imperial Council in 
connection with Mr. B. N. Sarma’s resolu¬ 
tion about the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission, is not at all 
new. He said : 

We demand then, a continuance of those guaran¬ 
tees, a continuance that means eitlicr_ a retention of 
each a measure of control fay the British Government 
as will safegnatd those Interests, nr such representa¬ 
tion of those ialerests in any new form of Government 
as will eosnre their protection. 

He made his position clearer by saying : 
“we demand.that we be given satisfac¬ 

tory assurances that the interests we re¬ 
present will be safeguarded.’’ 

Hr. Sastri asked how they could say bcforelmiid 
whether or not law and order would be maintained 
when Indians were employed on a larger scale. 

Sir Hugh Bray : "Our Indian friends mention that 
tbn are now fit to assume very imtcb greater respun- 
ritwty than they have had up to now and ri far as 
we know they may be, but with some exceptions they 
have not given proof of it. Their natural reply Is, 

: bow can we prove it without trying ? One cannot 
learn to swim. on diy land. We reply that is so, but 
as the cost of the experiment if it fails will tail largely 
oa ns we most have aome-. siurantecs. I can only see 
two forms of gnarantee that could be consioered 
satislactoiy, either that a auffieieot measorepfeon- 
tnd be retained the British Govemm»t or that the 
. .vwty large and Important inteiests of the mercantile 
comnmiM^ and .thoM who have invested money in 
' tbls eon^ betdven adeqnate npiesentatioo in-the 
:> 'holir or .baaiM^U||at.eri|g.fakve t)ta^ 


AngioeiadiuM 

Inaiatuh as Sir Hi^ Brtty 
does not say. Talilug neu tl^ 
rial interests al<^ t»f the two jpartiH|.,-,; 
into consideratiott, the, total weBltB Of Hie 
millions of poor Indians cannot • 

reckoned to be greater than the _ wealtttw . 
the thousands of rich Anglo-Indians. - Bw. 
supposing the material stake in the cgy» . 
try of the latter is greater than that of tw. 
termer, which is, we reiieat, not tmg, 
there in the British Empire any forntf;:^. 
representative government which 
more votes or more representatives 13®, 
wealthier men than to the less weH-to^io F;? 

Anglo-Indian capitalists attach gre*®;;-: 
importance only to their capital. But ouc 
health, morals, knowledge, life, liberi^- 
these are far more valuable than tbHr 
material wealth. There is no inevitable Or. 
innate antagonism between these two':.; 
classes of interests. We find that witbOH$,{i 
self-rule we cannot be as healthy and 
enlightened ns we ought to be; we aW:. ' 
convinced that self-rule will help us to 
duee the death-rate, it will give us mofe ^ 
freedom to make progress in all directlotts," ^ 
and help us to elevate and strengthen Our 
cliaractcr.s. Siiould the worst apprefacfr 
sions of Anglo-Indian capitalists, wmggjy 
we consider entirely unfounded, be reahswr'-, 
by “the experiment” of Indian Home 
failing, it would mean only the l08» 
part of their wealth and the transfer c» www 
remainder to more promising fields Q* 
vestment; but to Indians the failure womg;; 
mean untold misery in all possible dimi;' 
tions. If we be prepared to take the far 
greater risk, why, in the name of jnstiw,' 
freedom and democracy, for which the., 
British people profess to be fighting,—ww. 
should not the western capitalists take,; 
the smaller risk ? 

Statesmen can act from two motiv'cs,. 
either the sense of justice or consideratioiw;. ■ 
of expediency, or both. From the potnf; 
of view of justice, self-government 
been long overdue. Considerations of 
pedieucy have been growing more and 
argent day by day, as ajl students^fj^fr- 
European and Asiatic sitnations imosi^'.y 
The motive of exprfiency inay make wtev 
sense of justice of British stat^m^ 
ciently Ireen to enable them to do ^ 
dn^^ India. 
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M tXU pHStoeuan have rimu otirMiTM and our 
AMBtgr to Um load, snd witboot boMtiag 1 out 
lUoioi fhot we Hre directly responiible m ao email 
dajmlforitedFTelopnieol and lacreatinK proepsnty. 
Tw money and on r live* have been given to thin land 
'dill ^ nnderetaiiding that law and order will be 
' du^tained and that we ehall conduct our enterprise 

ler aecnee and just conditions 

We shonld have been glad if Sir Hugh 
ytod bis fellow capitalists were of the 
people. But they are not. Thej have 
aot settled here, they do not build their 
permanent homes here, they do not 
educate their children here, they ilo 
not share the iKcipk-s’ joys and sorrows, 
and they leave these shores us soon as 
they have made then piles. Insajuig, “we 
arc of the people,” Sir Hugh was guilty 
of the same sort of sophistry and “intellec¬ 
tual dishonesty” of which “Ditcher” in 
Capital accuses Mr. Beatson-Bell lor at¬ 
tempting to piove that Bnglishmcii out 
here are not “birds of passage." Their 
stake in the countiy may be enormous, 
but our stake is immeasurably more enor¬ 
mous, even as calculated in rupees, annas 
and pies. Sir Hugh may have reiul Lord 
Acton’s letters. In one of these he sa> s 

' "The men who pay wngci ought not to be the 
political masterH iif those who inrn them, lor l.iws 
Should be adapted to tbnte who have the hiaviest 
atskein the country, lot whom misgovirnment 
means not mortilied pride or stinted luNury, but wnnt 
•od pain and degrMation, and risk to their onn 
liVM and to their children’s souls." 

So it is wc, poor Indians, who have the 
heaviest stake in the country, and we are 
entirely instified in demanding that laws 
abouU be adapted to ns, in order that 
what is good lor our lives and souls may 
come to pass. We are convinced that this 
will be good fur British capitalists also. 
But it they think otherwise, they ought to 
try to convince ns by reasoning. And in 
the last resort, they can take away their 
capital from India. They should not, they 
cannot, staiul lu the way of our obtaining 
onr just rights. We c.ui manage to do 
without foreign capital until we are able 
to snpply it ourselves, as we hare shown 
in “TowarJs Home Rule", but it is nu- 
bearable death-in-life to us to be without 
the i^hta of freemen. 

Sir Hugh expressed regret 

tiua our Indiso frwndt should apparently take It fur 
graated that we are opposed to their alms entii^. 
1 awst assume such to be the case becanse they mime 
no seftreaee to as. ft does not occur to them to seek 
Maid. Tbeytgaoreueatitely ia their prapassls. 

***** msklag a great 

mistslm Wertabsethateksages an cmBiig, that 


changes muetcome, and if we should seem desirous of 
cheekiiui at all the prugiess ofeyeuts it u not because 
we wish to prevent them but becanse we ioiesee the 
compUeations, the diiaster even, that may arise from 
their premature turth. 

We should indeed be glad to have the 
help of Sir Hugh and his Mow-capitalists 
in our endeavours to gain political rights. 
But we think his complaint was unjust. 
Has it been the case that he and his fel- 
lowf have generally sided with us and 
given ns tlieir aid and connsel in our poli¬ 
tical or economic movements ? They haye, 
on the contrary, generally opposed os. If 
they change their attitude towards us, we, 
too, shall change our attitude towards 
them. We have ignored them because thej 
have all along worse than ignored us. Sir 
Hugh ought to read what “Ditchei” has 
written in Capital in connection with Mr. 
Deatson-Bell’s speech m La Martiniere 
College. Sir Hugh assured ns : 

\Vc are ready Hiiil anxioui tn go forwaitl hand in 
band with our Indian felluw-sulqects For,the advance¬ 
ment nl tliii gieat iiiuntry we will pull together either 
in double harnesy or in tandem at leader or wh.elcr, 
the wagon ol India, but what we will not do n to 
follow hitelicd to the tail board, with no control 
over the pace, no power to check a too quick 
descent, left to pick up whnt teed we can by the way- 
aide when halted, and called upon only to give aa 
extra poll now and tlicn to get the wagon out of the 
mire or up an extra iteep ascent That n a position. 
Sir, whirn we will not aceept. 

This desire for co-operation would be a 
blessing indeed, if it ever led to real co¬ 
operation without loss of self-respect on 
either side. It must be genuine co-opera¬ 
tion, but not a subordinate position for 
ns in the home of onr ancestors, of our¬ 
selves, of onr children and of our children’s 
children. In the language of Sir Hugh 
Brav, “What we will not do is to follow 
hitched to the tail board “that is a 
position, Sir, which we will not accept.” 
We may be kept in an inferior position by 
force, as we have hitherto been, but we 
will never be a consenting party to it. 
For preventing the disintegration of the 
British Empire, the willing co-operation 
oi India would, as lime passes, be more 
and more an urgent necessity. On account 
of the increasing national Klf-consctons- 
ness of Indians and their growing sense oi 
self-respect, snch co-operation would not 
be possible nnless India became a free 
I»rtoer in the Bmdre. If mch co-opera¬ 
tion wen not forth-comiag, then in that 
case, even if the entire manhood of the 
Paigabeonidberecmtted by afatnre Sir 
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Michael O’Ovjer by proioiscs erf* ja^n 
aod other means, tmt wonM not he of 
much avail. 

"Sacarity of PuipoM." 

In the course of the speech which the 
Viceroy made in opening the Simla session 
of the Imperial Council, he appealed to the 
Indian leaders in these words 

Of the lodian leaden 1 have a apecial lequtsl tu 
make It i* that at tite prewnt jnacture and tlirmigh- 
ont the difliinlt ata^i ttaneition which lie ahead 
of ni they will liilie\i. m our ^und will and in one 
■imeiity of purpow. Alter all, whatever onr diflciiiig 
point! ofvie«,wc all have at heart the <iaiiie thing, 
the weltare of India 

We have no otgcction to believe in the 
P[Ood will and sincerity of purpose of Bri¬ 
tish officials, provided they will also be¬ 
lieve in our siucerity of purpose. At tlie 
best, we are considered “professional agi- 
tatois”, and all onr young men whoat 
much sacririce render social service are 
sospteted of sinister motives, and many of 
them are deprived of liberty withont any 
proof and without any trial. Wlien we 
suspect the good will and sincerity of pur¬ 
pose of officials, we sometimes use hard 
words, which break no bones. Then 
officials are led to suspect our good will 
and siucerity of purpose, some of us are 
sentenced to terms of rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for merely verbal and technical 
“political” offences; such punishments, un¬ 
like hard words, have broken many 
peoples, bones. Many, besides, have been 
interned because their sincerity of purpose 
was doubted. It is u rather unequal 
game. 

Mnch more than an appeal is needed to 
bring abont a belief in one another’s good 
will and sincerity of purpose. 

Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
AH not to be Released. 

In the Imperial Conncil on the 26th 
September, 

Mr. Jinnah asked Will the Goveramint be pleased 
to state what is the result of the enciniries into the 
cates ot Mabomed.Ali and Sbankat All * Sir William 
Vincent replying aitid that restrictions were imposed 
fin them not merely tor their violent language but 
alto because tbey expressed freely their sympathy 
with the King’s enemies, thus endangering pablic 
nalety. Enquiries had rrcently been made which 
showed that their attitude bad not materially chang¬ 
ed and Oovemment did not think it desirable to 
remove the restrictioat. 

We do not know how fnv Government's 
informatios is correct; it should be 


published in full in ordpr to enable the 
public to judge. The rising indimatlon in 
the country cannot otherwise be nllayeo. 
The best course would be to set the AH 
Brothers free. 

It would be interesting in this connse* 
tion to know how many among thf 
hundreds of actual Sinn Fein rebels who 
have been recently released from prisoi^ 
there wtre who openly sympatfai^ AeiA 
still sympathise with thie enemy. Wt 
remember to have read in the papers that 
many of them actnally sought the beht 
ot the enemy to subvert British rule. 
German arms were sent to Ireland id 
eonseiiuence, bat were seized by Govern* 
meat. These actual rebels and active 
coope. tors with the enemy were 
released from prison in order to secure 
“an atmosphere of harmony and good 
will” in view of the then npproaraing 
session of the Irish Convention. We take 
the following extracts from the long state* 
ment which Mr Bonar Law, Leader of the 
Mouse of Commons and a Minister of the 
Crown, made on the sulgect in the House 
ot Commons 

"His Majesty'* GovernnienL bare felt 

that the governing consideration in the matter is tbs 
appiooLhiug session ol the Irish Couvtntion In which 
Irishmen thcinsrlvcs will niiet tu settle the difficult 
urobilin ot the future admiiintiatinn ol tbeir country. 
This great ixpeiiniint will mark a new era in tu 
rilntinns ul Ireland wi^h the I'nited Kingdom and 
the bmpire, and it n beyond nieasnii desirable that 
tbe Convention should meet in an atmosphere of 
haimony and good-will in wbiih all parties caa 
uoreservidly ]nin Nothiiig could be more regrettable 
thou that ttie work of the Convention sbonld bc 
prejudiced at thi ontiet liy rinbittered assuriationt 
which Wight even binder the settlement to which «e 
all look forward with hope ’’ 

“Uis Majesty's Government have decided that they 
lannot givi a better earnest of tbe spirit in whiea 
they approach this great experiment than tiv remov- 
ing one of the main innscs of seriouv misunderstand¬ 
ing with which It IS in then power to deal rbey 
decided, thrrelore, upon tbe release, withont teserva. 
tion, u< nil prisoners now in confinement m connee- 
tion n itb tbe rebellion in Ireland," * 

It will be observed that the British 
Ministry wanted not merdy a “calm at* 
mospheie” bat “an atmosphere of har¬ 
mony and good will.”. An atmospberf, 
calm on the surface, may be obtained 
repression and the menace of repressive 
laws, but an atmosphere of harmony and 
good will cannot be secured bv the same 
means. What kind of atmosphere do onr 
Government want during Afr. Moatuga’$ 
virit? 
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Ci to l *» Uihranity Conwdiuioa. 

Of t)K seven roemben of the Calcutta 
OaSvenity Cominissiun, five are Europeans 
dad two Indians. It is ever tlma Oar 
fons and danuhters are to be educated, but 
the decision as to aims, ideals, methods 
and means must rest with men otter 
tban ourselves. The aims and ideals of 
cducHlKin have both universal and nation- 
al aspects. It is suicidal for a dependent 
people to allow the national aspect to be 
overlooked ; but this must always be the 
Mse when forciRners have a prepondera- 
tMi£ influence. Of the five Europeans, four 
ate coming ^t from England. Of what 
Umversity education ought to be in tlic 
aUtract, they may be expected to lie good 
jodi^a. How in Bengal it can lie what it 
(Mght to be, or ia other words, how the 
(deal can best liccoine a reality under the 
particular geographfeal, climatic, racial, 
WKial and economic circumstances ol 
Mtigal, ought to depend on the judgment 
ofcultared, fair-minded and non-partisan 
wngahs. Looked at irom this point ot 
appointment seems at 
Best superfluons. He is not a greatcredura- 
tlMal expert thnu the British experts, and 
does not possess more knowledge of Hengal 
ttaa wr Asfautosh Mukherji, to whom he 
will only plav second fiddle. We hesitate 
to say that he may have been appointed 
official, that is to say. the 
ppUtical side of the question; for the 
Viceroy in all his educational prououncc- 
Bjenta has emphasised the noiipolitical 
character of the educational aims ol 
P*"- Zia-ud-din Ahmed is an 
awe mathemticien, but he does not know 
^gal and IS not a greater educationist 

And it is 
“ partisan of Sir 
Mukheni. A cultured and independent 

I’avc been 

u^nted instead. Sir Ashutosh Mukherji 

llAt fllVAll flO milph nf llie _.1 _ 


IfCt 80 niftHT ui» own m 

Senate, that the University ini 
pmeat couditionas more of bis monldii 
^ of anybody dse. Under the cirvum 
Wc ei fas apiwintment was inevitabl 

a with^ naivety, it cannot be said thi 
«»*««« tas all for the goo 

fidWit ittportaao^ to hear the other ail 


of the caee, the mdc which cooM be 
presented only by an independent cnltnted 
Bengali. By not appointting at least one 
such man, Government have reduced 
to a great extent the usefulness of the 
Commission. 

Among the terms of reference, we are 
alarmed to find words like those which we 
have italicised below 

Ti> cnnndir at whnt p/noevandin wbat manner 
priiTiMon ihould he ni ulc in Bengal for teadilng and 
reiearrh for per^one aboTr the ireondary Khnol age, 
to examine the ■uitnbility of the prennt shaatiop 
nnil innslitntion ol the univermty. 

The words "nf what places" appear to 
suggest th'it Government want to confine 
the InccitiOD of colleges to some particular 
places, iis has been done in the case of the 
Patna University. Astir as we can judge, 
Bengal will not and ought not to consent 
to such a restriction. The expression 
“situation" of the university brings to 
mind the “practical" (!) suggestion made 
in the report on the Presidency College 
affray by Sir Ashutosh Mukhetji and 
others that I lie scat of the t.alcutta Uni¬ 
versity ought to be removed from Cal¬ 
cutta. As it Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London, 
Chicago, New York, and otlier big cities 
have no universities because they are 
crowded cities full of political distractions, 
temptations, &c. 


"Wa Have Come to Stay." 

In the recent speech made by Mr. Beat- 
son Bell in La Martiniere College, tu tried 
to prove that the English are not birds of 
passage in India, and that thev have come 
to stay in India. Let us take a passage 
from his speech. 

We are ■ametimes told that we arr birds of 
panage We are not We have come to India aad 
we hare cOme to itay Wlietber as indiyidusls or as 
lamiltis or as firms we have come to India to stay 
and to do onr duty by India. When 1 hear pe^te 
talk about birds of passage, I generally think of my 
own chikiren, and 1 remember that their father, their 
grandfather and their grrat grandlatber have uteady 
between them pat in nearly one hnndr^ years of 
work in India, and I naturally smile whea I hear 
people talk of birds of passage. And srben vw look 
round on the tea gardens and jnfe mHls, srben ire 
look round nponall tiie railwiws and all the steamm 
and they are the freight and traffic of ths BritUi 
Empire, and wbat the Itritisb have dons b lodis. 
we smils whea are hear onradves talked of as birds « 
passsK. But win shonid we look at the jnte oiilb 
and tne tea gardens f The real test os to whether 
«a ate orate not birds ofpasasge bthebtttW 
«s have foaaded draiehcs and Wbools. Alito aU the 
d^iyetei^ ofa »rAof psMagt bthatft doH not 
bMaesb, Bst tte BrttWirametoliidbmdfihv 



.. Imn tniilt tbeir ii«kU. 'Jaat ilf tlW-: 

' ^aiwcaiiie to India aHfiNndM4»iiiei«M*'toli,'’ 

. {ait M tbe UohaBwdaiiicaiBcaaaioaadcd neiqact 
and madratalif, no tbe Brltieh have cose to India 
..and have founded, obanbea and eeboolt and that ia 
' tbe ontwatd and tiaiUe rian that tbe Britiah have 
come here to atav. That la «b 7 1 *Byi whether we 
are domiciled or whether we ate not, we are all in 
the aame boat and we have come to India for ever. 

' It hiattera not whetbeb In the laat lew yeara of oar 
Uvea we may 80 back to England to lay down our 
bonra. The fact remains that India is and always 
win be our home." , 

The sophisttj and “intellectual dis> 

. honeaty” of this piece of so-called reasoning 
is astonishing. f'Ditcher”, who is an 
Englishman, lias criticised the speech at 
some length in Capital. W: select a few 
passages from it. 

We know that in tbe domain of argumentation 
there ia no fallacy of anch freqneut occurrence as that 
of confoaing tbe point at iaane in soine way or other. 
In this cose Mr. Eeatson Bell not only employed a 
favourite device in aupportinK a weak case but was 
also guilty, unwittingly pcniapa, of Intellectual dia- 
honeaty. He was evidently anaweriug the charge 
brought by Indian politicians against Britons “indivi- 
dnatly,” of being mere birds of paaaage in India. And 
he set ont deliberately to prove the wrong conclusion. 

1 have never heard it disputed that the Bntieh Power 
has come to stay in India. What 1 have heard con¬ 
tended with much vehemence ia that Britons who 
work in India and make their money here do not be- 
eome settlers as in Canada, South Africa and Australia. 
They are surprisingly indiflerent to almost everything 
native, and are therefore a aonree of weakness instead 
of strength in tbe policy of the country. The average 
educated Indian readily admits that the English Judge 
is jnat, the English Civil Servant is nnbribahle, faithful 
and efficient, the Boglish Merchant fair and honest 
in his dealings ; but all are birds of passage, here to¬ 
day and gone to-morrow. They take no real interest 
In the poRtical development of the conntry. 

Mr. Beatson Bdl did not aaswer this charge. 
He mistook the proposition he bad to establish and 
Ksorted weahly to argumentnm adpopnlnm,at;|;nmea- 
tnm ad wnorantiam, urgnmentnm ad verecnndiam, to 

G ove, what nobody denied, that the British Power 
IS come to stay in India as long as it islet. It is a 
gratpity thataman of bis character and inflnence 
did not catch the occasion to preach a sermon to 
bis fellow-countrymen on the need, in tbe present 
tdiaaMag times, of departing from an attitude of 
alomoets which has been hurdeaed since the opening 
- of the Sues Canal. 

India has a low history. To this coun- 
^came many foreigners as conquerors, 
ittclndiw the ancestors of the present-day 
Aiyan-IUDdns. Their Powers had come to 
- nt^. But where are those Powers now ? 

' The Powers have not sta«d,. but the 
descendants of t^ persons who established 
those powers ace still in India, notas s 
' pdBtically pndoininant gonnht^ caste, 
Zibat xnei^ inth ,:^nec^o{ 
peq^-idMthti.... 
say .tint 
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come to- In^a .to . 

India, as the Indo^Aijttiis, the' 

Arabs, the Pathant, the M'ofhidB, ftc., ; 
did ; not otherwise. Eat eus ccflUiSB ; 
permanence of pOlitlcsd j^wer, iheceis.'Blo J 
instance in history of a foret^ poOreri^ : 
either ruling from its bome-lshid,- 
ancient Roman or tbe moderO 
British, &c., or settled in the eoaqiiii^C 
country, as the Pathan, Moghul '.iw. 
Manchn,—there is no instance in hiStO^;- 
we say, of a foreign power permanent^. ^ 
ruling a country. There is a probablhn^ 
of India forming a part of a federatSK.f 
British Hmpire as a per&ctly equal 
for ages, but there is not the least .pMha^r!' 
bility of our county remaining forlox^-i&: ,' 
part of the British Empire as a mere 
denejr with its inhabitants governed 00.11 . 
subject race. Ti^emay not be sofficiei^r .. 
strong for onr polmcal enfrancliisenwja%f, 
but world-forces are. V| 

Of the English official "Ditcher” saysf.^ -f i;' 

He takes credit for his long service and dwells 
his hereditary connection wiw India. Vet know you^j. 
that he has not the slightest intention of r e i w tiii s g ; 
in India after he qualifies for pension or is 
anunated, and we also know that be wonULBr 
insulted if it were snggestsd that he should; havclW/, 
children trained and educated in the schools wUeSS; 
have been establislied 1^ the State or by MisshuHUy: '''. 
enterprise. The official no more than the mcrchw^^; .: 
becomes racy of the soil. Herein lies the dnagtr.^^^!,; 
the Bnropean community in the political . 
through which we are passing. ' VS 

“Ditcher” does not entertain, a 
opinion of the Bnropean AssociafitWi ; 
which has begun to agitate. 

We have an European Association which dalpw to . 
be thoroughly representative. Admitting the daJmV 
for the sake of aignment, what is its policy ? It bail :: 
none beyond defence against what it regards St: ; 
native encroachment, 'lliere it not the slightest.., 
attempt at co-operation with any section of Indiaa'.. 
reformers; on the contrary, the whefe tendency is 
to eaaggerate the isolation of the Briton and cns>‘' 
tallize thait provincialism wfaieb makes him tdmd ' 
to ail that is line in Indian Society. Tbe pity ofr|t;l 
Instead of ptoviiw wrong condnsions, it 
infinitely better if Britons in high plnoes, ofiMal 
non-official, were to look facts sqaarely in thtr^' " 
draw tbe rijght conclusions, and net aecordi(Uly;T 
conroge, honesty and sympathy: else the 
community in India wOl not bf nW e to j 
Go-operatioa for which Lord Chdmsfard .) 
other day, nor wiU it have the rigbtto i-.,.- 
Indians continne to regard it at a ctwsetiM . 
of paasagCi.foreign and prejlatoiy. : 

Regarding the “nests^’ jKdiwUi 


phHuves.i-^ 
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. muit liaw •nilcd- at UHt 

„«.^'*drtlic BMW the ciifictBl EnsKihman bel^ 
r'llfinsi'tofIndia but dccliina tf> allow liii own oniqjring" 
UtlialrfL Thrre ii not a iclioal or college for the 
' 'OHDiciled which the CoTcnaoted Engliahman deema 
"■ood rnnngh ferhia aona or daoghlrra, no matter 
e^ienii; the inalitution iaatafied. The young 
‘ vhfihe bird of paaaage, if they bare the miafortune to 
horn in India, mnat be aent to England aa aoonaa 
’ ;«otaible to eacape phyaicnl and apiritnal deterioration. 
.;Ent the implied inferiority of adioola in India doea 
'^not atop tiere. It baa further been decreed by the 
'BUftaucran that the higher gradea of the public 
ativict ahaUbecloacd to boys educated iu thia couu- 
. :f^ nnlesa they go to Bngiand ibr extra training and 
Sniah. Thcnuisofficial European conminnity adopts 
; in aJargemeaaare thcaame excluamness. To compare 
tteacboolneatabliahed by the Britiah in India with 
the “tola" of the Atyaha and the Madraanha of the 
: Mahotnedana h cool even for a bureaucrat. 

1131*8 Word (3^ Caution to Agitatora 
for Self-rule. 

’. Vie have aaid in a previous note that 
. according to Mill, “to kmdie a desire for’’ 

- good pontical institutions “is a necessary 
part of the preparation.’’ He then adds a 

! erord of caution : 

r "Tboae, however, who undertake such a taak, need 
‘V ztirhe duly impreeaed, not aulely with the benefitt of 
: / Ihe inatitution or poiily which they recommend, but 
. .aleo with the capacitiea, moral, inteiketuai, undoc- 
iiine, n^uired for workiiw it; that they may avoid, 

V If poaaible, atirriug up a dieeire too niucb iu advance of 
. tne' capacity." 

It» difficult to judge the capacity of a 
sMpie nntU it has l^n put to the test, 
^e leaders of India, however, have not 
. dcfflanded anything like independence, 

' wfii^ might be considered too much in 
Hdvance of our capacity; they have not 
:< demanded even complete autonomy now. 

Capital and Votes. 

The European community iu India 

- itrantin our future representative bodies 
" lar^ representation than their num- 

would entitle them to, ou the ground 
;:lllia^.thc 7 have made large investments 
m: ai^dtal. The question, then, is, do 
base tb»r daim to pofitkal power on 
fbe around of their investments alone, or 
luuM it on the ground of race also? 
itoly on the former, would they advocate 
ptind^ of granting to wealthy com- 
a certtun number of representa- 
Ttidii acjrorditig to the amount of capital 
W ip trade ? “Ro many re- 
^prqmdtamaptt rupees. 

that' gcang.to' be 
^-.-that-^cwt-connslf— 
requin that A |dl3eiadie abf 
:niore' "" 


owns 6^ thonsand rnpccai iand p 
ibultiiBdUQiiaire very many moi». Should 
the prindple of excestiye represeutation 
being gived to investers of capital be aecepr . 
ted, what representation would , be 
given to Parsis, Marwaris, Bfaatias, 
end other wealthy trading comtnu- 
nities ? How many votes per lakh as 
million of capital would the wealthy men 
of these communities have ? Where 
wobld the men with brains and culture ; 
come in ? Between a European professor V 
in some College in India who has obtained 
the highest academic distinctions and has 
made scientific discoveries and a European 
trader who has inherited wealth but has 
not had -much education, how would votes 
be apportioned ? Should English traders, 
however, want a disproportionately large 
representation on the ground of race, wc 
should be subjected to the political domi¬ 
nation of both European officials and 
non-officials. That would be quite in 
keeping with the principles of justice, free-, 
dom am democracy for which England is 
professedly fighting. 

Rammohun Roy. 

The 27th of September is the anniver-. 
sary of the death of Raja Rammohun Roy 
at Bristol. On that day this year we - 
were reminded particularly of his love of 
freedom. Mr. Viiltiam Adam, a Baptist 
Missionary, whose association with Raja 
Rammohun Roy led him to adopt Unitari¬ 
an opinions bears the following testimony 
to his love of liberty : 

"He would be irre or not be at all.Love of 

freedom waa perhapi the itrougciit panion of hi* 
soul,—^freedom not of action inereiy, but of thought. 

.This tenacity of penonal indepeadence, tbii 

aeniitive jealousy of the slightest approach to an *' 
encroachment on his mental freedom was aecompani- 
cd with a very nice perception of the eqn^ rights of - 
others, even of those who difitred must widely from 
him.’* 

Rammohun Roy’s love of liberty was 
not confined to the sphere of poll-" 
tics. He was for freedom all round, and • 
for all,—freedom in poUtics, freedom Sn 
religion, freedom in social matters, and for 
both men and women. 

*‘NoB-Braliiiuiu” gf Madras Prwideaqr. 

Too mneb was being made of the “Non- . 
Brahmin’’ movement in Madras Pretiden^^. 
cy by the opponents of Indian ■eli-govcrn.v- 
niaaC ‘4 Statement signed by many ctfthefg 

. hading .nerebanti, - banl^, lawjrerji,:^ 
otherbdopg^'t. 

.'W* .“5^ •- ■ • ■•••l.l-s MS.'* , K.V . .../j • '.-x 





B o the Tariotur “Non'Otahmia” com- 
ies of that pre^enc 7 has been 
ihed. It runs tons: 

1 relmoee to the diacMiioat now proceeding 
leetioo with the forthcomii^ vieit of Mr. 
{n and the promieed Poet-War Reforma we 
pbatically of opinion that the icheme of re- 
trupounded by the Coogrese and the| Muelim 
would be pressed on the attention of the 
iliovernment of India and the Secretary ofState for 
adoption in its entirety, snbjecl only to the recog¬ 
nition of the principle of adequate representation of 
the vorions communities of Southern Iiidia. ■ 

An influential association has also been 
formed for representing the true views 
of the “Non-Brahmins." The following 
telegram signed Dewau Bahadur P. 
Kesava Pillai, president, Lodd Govindass, 
S. Guruswamt Chetty and Dr. M. C. 
Naujunda Rao, Vice-Presidents, and others 
has been sent to the Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy, the Home Secretary to 
the Government of India, and the Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Wr, the undersigned I’lc'.idcnt and office-bearers of 
the M.iilraN Presidency \Rsiieiatiua formed at a 
meeting of the nuu Brahmin bankers, merchants, 
inndhoiders, soucars, traders and representatives oi 
various professions of the city and the mufusil, res- 
pectfuliy beg tn repudiate the extremely surprisiug 
stHteiiient made iiy the Hon, Mr. Couchmnn iu the 
Imperial Legislative Council that the South Indian 
People’s Association, "Justice" and Kandasami 
Chetty represent 97 per cent, of the population of 
Bouthern India, the same being absurd and unwarrant¬ 
ed. The non-Brahmin communities feel the autiiorities 
^noted by Mr. Couchman highly pretentious and 
inimical in their methods of representing Uie senti¬ 
ments and opinion ct the non-Braliniins of the 
Presidency on ali public questions. 

These things show that all influential 
“Non-Brhamins” are not opposed to Home 
Rule. 

The birth of the anti-Brahmin movement 
in Madras is, however, not a deceptive 
social symptom. Brahmins should take 
note of it and apply the remedy. 

The Split in Calcutta. 

There is now some prospect of the two 
Congress parties in Calcutta coming to 
an agreement. We do hope the conference 
to be neld on September 29, at Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghosh’s residence, will be sue- 
cessfol. Should the parties be able to 
come to terms in consequence, theresidt 
would probably be due to a ^at extent 
to Sir Rainndraaath Tagore’s acceptance 
of the Chairmanship of the Reception 
Comouttee ofiered to him by one of tibe 
parties. That feet may .have - led ^ 


old party to attach due importance tp the 
new party. 

September 318,1917, 

"British CSutraelar •( dia 
AdmioistralkB." 

Buropeans contend that “the Britbh 
character of the Administration" shonld 
be maintained in India. We contend tha<t 
the character of the ndministration is now' 
un-British ; it should be first mode British;' 
and then that character may be maintained. 
Dadabhai Naorojt spoke long ago of aa- 
Britisb Rule in India. Let us hare the 
British thing first, and then the qnestion 
of its preservation may be raised. In the 
United Kingdom, the people’s representa¬ 
tives are supreme and control the salaried 
oflicials, who are servants of the public. 
Here the people h'lvc no propsr represen¬ 
tation, no control over public affairs, and 
the salaried officials arc the masters of the 
public. Therefore, the system here is no- 
British ; it ought to be made British, 

I. C. S. 

Why do Europeans want a practical 
monopoly of the I. C. S. ? Bither because 
they want lucrative' careers for British 
lads, or because they think that it is 
tudispcnsably necessary fur the mainteo- 
ance of law and order. Perhaps both these 
reasons influence them. They also pro¬ 
bably think that with a majori^ of 
European officials, the non-offictal Euro¬ 
peans can have better fe.cilities for exploi¬ 
tation. As for careers for lads, our sons' 
claims are superior, because we are the 
people of the country. The maintenance of 
law and order is more necessary for us than 
for the Europeans. Anarchy and disorder 
would mean utter ruin and death to us, for 
we have no other country to go to and 
live in than India. To them it wonid mean 
only some pecuniary loss and the transfer 
of their capital to some other part of the 
British Empire. All the world is open to 
them to live in. Under the circumstances, if 
we be prepared to allow our ofiairt to be 
managra by as great a proportion of 
Indian pubUc servants as is possible to 
obtain, and thus bepr^red to run greater 
risk than the Europeans, why should 
thqr raise sudi a hue and ay ? Bun^ it 
is absurd for them to profess greater solici- 
tilde for the welfareoflndiaandher ‘'Dumb 
millht^* than ourselves who are their kith 
and kill! By the by. these dumb mitliona 
ijpeaft tegtdiudy to Lord ^enham. Sir 
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Othirjrtf, Sir AtvUie BUkostJFW, 
h Bwy <m 4 


permaneot dwellers 


id tH who dpbafc <um> wdlwaiiiihd tacfr 
Histfasge, Upmii. Uk th^ CftWdlitt 

I^tditul tWWi mA iKHuiiftctetiiig 
BkiiUtte*, it u to out ittiertM th dl^elop 
the Te»oiircti«l' ^ oonattar. In this we 
do not ot^NM to luTe the aseUtance of 
fbteifa cniMIlIttlt&tr temiB. Bat we can 
not atree id Mia being naed merely as 
aninlai<cow» JBie who belong to the soil, 
aad wiB ofM onr earnings here, have the 
fimt cmm lo trade and mannfactnring 
fiteyittes, anA,have a just right to secure 
incb a pmoand of the administration as 
would ensure proper facilities aad to/- 
eonTstgesneut’beiog given to ns. 

The 1. C. <B< is a costly service. It ought 
to be aboHehed, aad men obtained by 
advertising ia the open market. The next 
best thing t« do heq* itand hold a compe¬ 
titive examtoatitm only in India. The 
third best ii timaltaneons examination in 
India and Bofthuid, The present method 
of reenutaest is bad and unjust and the 
ncommeadations of the Public Services 
CommissioaiWiU make it worse. 

IfBarmaaod the N.-W. F. Province do 
not want aM will not obey Indian civi- 
Baal, of wMch there is no proof iorthcom- 
iagmunnhUassedand untainted sources, 
let them, as uow^ continne to be mled by 
BagUtiuneot military aad civil; why 
should they dtatdd in onr way ? 

“ladia'isfhmiwcitjr DoaloForaigB 

I'. Caj^al." 

Mbst oi *|;be claims made by the 
jokers at the recent meeting of the 
Kmmean JbNloaation in Calcutta have 


been discussed almve directlv or incidental¬ 
ly in some of onrKotesjn this issue. One 
contention is that lOdia’s pFoaperitT is due 
to investment d fiMNtgn caidtai, and there¬ 
fore theaecapltsi&topiightto have politieal 
power. Bat tisom pitHpeiity ataialy m 


vTht hll^fhuats oath ample dividends. 
Th^ want poBtical power into the 
batmtial Why ahonld they have this 
twmld TenMmeration 7 

Wedopothere diKuss whether the in¬ 
vestment of foreign capital has been an 
unmixed Ubning to Itu»a. 

> Dr. Boss’s Resaareh lastitnte. 

An Associated Preas telegram informs 
ns that - 

The “Bombsj Chronicle^ be* made a atronf; 
appeal to the Indian pnbhe for contnbutinK rupeee 
ten laktae toward* the fnnde of the Scientifac Reiearch 
Inetitute to be eetahliebed by Dr Sir Jagadiih 
Chandra Bose of Calcutta aud to be opened on 
SOth November neat The paper eaye the nononr of 
Indians le involved lu the fmition of Dr Bose e 
patriotic scheme, the scope of which will be far more 
extensive than any otherlaetitute mexiitenre lu ludia. 
Rnpeet sixteen lakhs n needed, includinf( the perma 
neat endowment ior the Institute, towards whah Dr 
Boas hue already devoted Re S (Gve) lakhs, hie life e 
savings, and Mr S R Bomaoji, a citiren ol Bombay, 
ha* given the princely donati in ot Rupees one lakh 
It IS a national duty of aii Indians, uiges the paper, 
to raise the balance of rnpees ten lukhe 

We made a similar appeal long ago. 
But Bengal seems to have done nothing lor 
Dr. Bose’s Research Institute. We hope 
Bombay will do her part better. Mr. S. K. 
Bomatyi has set a noble example. 

Wlioar«*‘Detenua”? 

Sir W. Vincent’s reply to Pandit Mala- 
viya’s qttestion in tw Imperial Council 
about the death or suicide of persons dcfdt 
with under the Defence ot India Act or 
under Regnlation 3 of 1818 may be techm- 
cally correct; bat it ignores the death of 
Chandicharan Nag of Burma, who may 
have been technically tme at the time of 
death bat whose death was due to what 
be nnderwent when under restraint, and it 
mnoresalso the suicide of Satiiindra Das 
Gnpta, who also was technically free but 
was in reality stili sabjected to most 
galling restrictions and surveillance. There 
may ne other similar cases, which th: 
Iri^s smd rdatives of those who have 
Bolfeted onght to nudee public. 
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THE CAPTURE OF 

« 

O N 30th October 1630, Aurangzib left 
tfae newly conquered dty of Bijapur 
and then travelled by easy stages to 
Golbarga and Bidar, halting there for 
several weeks. “At last on 14th Jannaiy 
1687 he mounted his horse to punish that 
luckless man, Abul llassan,” .nod on the 
28th of the month arrived within two miles 
of Golknnda. Meantime, Abul Uassan had 
again fled from his capital to this fort, and 
the cit} of Haidirabad wasoccuiiied fur the 
third and last time by the Mughals, Firuz 
Jang had been detached after the fall of 
Bijapnr to capture the Qutb Shahi fort of 
Ibrahimgarh. * After carrying out that 
task, he had advanced and taken posses¬ 
sion of Haidarabad in the name of the 
Eniperor. (Af. A. 287-288.) 

On hearing of Anrangzib’s coming, 
“Abul Uassan was in utter despair and 
perplexty. His lips were strangers to 
laughter, his eyes full of tears, his head 
vacant of sense, his tongue speechless. He 
ofiered submission to the Emperor with 
new protestations of devotion. But the 
Emperor’s only reply was the sword.’’ 
(M.A.287). 

The walled citjr of Haidarabad, the seat 
of the Qutb Shabi government, stands on 
the south bank of the Musi river, which was 
then crossed a grand old stone bridge 
of early 17th century construction. North 
of the river were a number of suburbs, 
“where all the merchants, brokers, and 
artisans dwelt, and in general all the com¬ 
mon people,’’ Haidarabad itself having 
been reserved for the Sultan, his court, 
nobles and military officers. Even today 
the westernmost of these suburbs bears 
the name of Karwan, from the many 
caravan-Kiais for merchants and travel¬ 
lers that it once contained. Next, to the 
east, came Dhnlpet, and beyond it Begam 
Bazar with tfae Gosha Mahal (“Retreat 

* Now called Vadagiri, 80 nilce dse lonth of 
Ualkbcd, off the left ba& of tbe Bfuina. (iad. At., 67). 
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Palace”) standing in the midst of a park 
north of the peopled quarter. Further 
east, after crossing a thin stream feeding 
the Musi, lay the site of the Britim 
Kesidency and the aristocratic Cbadarghat 
ward of the present day. 

Two miles due west of this stone bridge, 
some ICO yards north of the Musi river, 
lies the fort of Golkonda, the impregnable 
stronghold of the Deccan. It is an irregu¬ 
lar rhombus, with a rough pentagon 
(the Nava Qila) annexed to its north¬ 
eastern face. A strong crenellated wall of 
gianite, over four miles in length and of 
gieat thickness, surrounds the fort, which 
is fuither defended by 87 semi-circular 
bastions, each from 50' to 60 feet high and 
built of solid blocks of granite cemented 
together, some of them weighing more 
than a ton. The eight massive gates could 
have safely defied any artillery known to 
the 17th centniy.^ On the walls were 
mounted a vast display of cannon, some 
of them being very fine sfiecimens of the 
medireval gun-founder’s art. Outside is a 
deep ditch, 50 feet broad, with stone-retain¬ 
ing walls, and along the entire southern 
si& there are traces of a second parallel 
moat. 

But Golkonda really consists of four 
distinct forts joined to each other end 
included within the same lines of circum- 
vallation. The lowest of these is the 
outermost enclosure into which we enter 
by the Path Darwaza near the south¬ 
eastern corner; it is a vast tract covered 
with mansions of nobles, bazars, temples, 
mosques, soldiers’ barracks, powder 
magazines, stables and even cultivated 
fields. Here the whole population of 
Haidarabad used to live in times of 
danger. Proceeding inside along the 
grand main road for some 1260 yards 
from the Path Darwaza, and leaving a 
set of rather later palaces, harems and 
offices on a low rite on the right, we arrive 
at the Bala Bissar gate which leads ns, 
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over a flight of steps, to a higher area 
with exceedingly lofty and strong walls 
and containing n capacious tbree>storied 
arinouiy, magazines, stables, mosques, 
Budienci' chambers, harems, gardens, large 
wells with ste])s, end even two serais and 
a temple of the monkey-god ! 

Further west, some 200 steps cut in the 
solid rock lead the traveller up to the very 
apex of the fortress, the Eaki Hissar (or 
Upper Fort), standing on a bed of solid 
grnnlte, its walls being formed by huge 
boulders with here and there connecting 
curtains and parapets that tower £ar over¬ 
head. This is the citadel of the citadel, the 
kernel of the whole fort; and here the early 
Uravidian rajahs of the land had built 
their first stronghold, by filling the gaps 
in the natural rocky walls with mud and 
rough stones, and here their rude ancient 
temples cut into the rock still stand. In 
this Bala Hissar the (jutb Shahi kings had 
erected a two-storied palace, the roof of 
which commands a free view of the en¬ 
virons for miles and miles around. Here 
they could have retired as a last resource, 
for it contains, in spite of its great height, 
a well and powder magazines and numer¬ 
ous grauanes (ambar-khanah) hollowed 
out of the bed-rock. The western face of 
the Bala Hissar is a steep scarp, between 
which and the outermost wall on that 
side, the plain is broken by three long 
granite spurs running westwards, and 
presents to the eye a bare uneven desert 
some 260 yards in width, strewn with 
fragments of rock. 

At the north-western comer of the fort, 
on both sides of the Fatancheru Koad, 
there are reservoirs of water and thick 
human habitations, gardens, and a small 
cemetery. At the north-east angle stands 
a mound commanding parts of Oolkonda; 
but it was enclosed by a wall and added 
to the fort, under the name of the Naya 
Vila or New Port, by king Abdullah as a 
defensive precaution after Auraiigzib’s first 
siege in 1656. {M.A. 301.) North, south 
and even west of this last area are large 
tanks, and the water supply of the fort 
was unfailing. 

Between the fort and the northern 
suburbs of Haidarabad the ground is low 
and scored by streamlets draining the 
surplus water of the Langarcheru into the 
Musi. Here, as well as rounds the Naya 
Qila lie many hundred acres of rice-field, 
secure of irrigation from the tanks of this 


region. North of the fort, at a distance of 
a mile and a quarter, runs a low range of 
bare fantastically piled up hills, skirted by 
the great old road from Sholapur and the 
west. Here Aurangzib is said to have 
established his own quarters at the last 
siege. About a thousand yards outside 
the Fatancheru or North-West gate, stand 
the magnificent tombs of the Qutb Shahi 
kings, queens aud nobles ; and this posi¬ 
tion seems to have sheltered some of the 
besieging force. But so far as we can 
infer from the scanty details left about the 
siege, the Mughal attack was directed on 
the south-eastern and south-western faces 
of the fort, their soldiers moving along 
both the north and south banks of the 
Musi, while the N. W. gate was bombard¬ 
ed only as a feint. 

Arrived within view of Golkonda (28 
January, 1687), Aurangzib at once ordered 
his generals to assail niid drive away the 
enemy’s troops who had assembled m the 
dry ditch under shelter of the fort walls, 
“like a swarm of flies.” One charge of the 
imperialists swept them away, or as the 
Mughal official history puls it, “the wind 
came and the gnats fled away” ; and their 
property wives and children were captur¬ 
ed. Qualich Khan (the grand-father of the 
first Nizam) tried to enter the fort pell-mell 
with the fugitives and capture it by one 
stroke. But Golkonda was not to be taken 
by a coup de main. He was hit on the 
shoulder-blade by a zamburak bullet from 
the fort walls, and with one exception all 
his followers hung back from this desper¬ 
ate enterprise. So the Khan had to return 
in disappointment. The old warrior bore 
his pain with stoical fortitude. “When 
the surgeons were extracting the splinters 
of bone from his shoulder, be was sitting 
calmly engaged in conversation with the 
men around, without twitching a muscle 
of his face, and sipping cofiee with the 
other hand. He cried out, T have got an 
excellent tailor !* In spite all the remedies 
tried by the doctors, he died after three 
days.” (Af.A. 289.) 

Regular siege operations had, therefore, 
to be undertaken against the fort. On 7th 
February the trenches were opened and 
thus began the siege of Golkonda which 
was destined to last seven months and a 
half, to cause unspeakable sufiering and 
loss to the Mughals, and to end, not in a 
glorious victo^ of arms, but in a shameful 
capture through bribery. 
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The siege began under the Emperor’s 
own eyes, but at the ver^ outset his arms 
were paralysed by a conflict of policy and 
a bitter personal jealousy in his cam]}. The 
greatest sinner in this respect was ms eld¬ 
est surviving son and intended licir, Shah 
Atam. This prince was of a soft pleasure- 
loving nature, and constitutionally 
averse to strenuous exertion _ and heroic 
enterprise. He did not wish to ^sec 
a brother sovereign like Abul Hassan 
utterly ruined. This generous impulse was 
mingled with a more sordid feeling: if 
Golk^onda were taken by assault, all the 
credit of the achievement would go to the 
commander-in-chiel Firuz Jang, as the 
credit of the capture of Bijapur had gone 
to his younger brother Muhammad Azam. 
But if he could induce Abul Hassan to 
sue for peace through his mediation, then 
he himself would be proclaimed in the 
official reports as the captor of Golkonda. 
Abul fla.ssan knew it and worked on the 
Prince’s feelings. His agents secretly 
visited Shah Alam with costly presents, 
begging him to use bis influence with the 
Emperor to save Abul Hassan’s throne 
^d dynasty. The Prince gave encounag- 
ing replies, in order to induce ^ntb Shah 
to look up to him as his only friend at 
court and not to seek any other interces¬ 
sor. For some time envoys and letters 
continued to pass between the two. 

In thus negotiating behind the Emper¬ 
or’s back and with an enemy beyond the 
Emperor’s pardon, Shah Alam wasplay¬ 
ing a dangerous game. And he had 
enemies in the camp ever on the look out 
for a chance to ruin him. llis rival, Azam, 
wasno doubt absent, but had friendsin the 
imperial army and court, who were glad of 
an opportunity to trip up Shah Alam. 
The Prince’s position was rendered still 
more dangerous by dissensions in his 
harem. His favourite wife, Nurunnissa 
(the daughter of Mirza Sanjar Najam Sani) 
had monopolised his heart by her 
accomplishments as a Hindi poetess, 
devotion and care for his comfort, and 
charity to all, so that his other wives were 
jealous of her to the death. Azam’s parti¬ 
sans revealed to the Emperor the secret of 
the communications pasting between Shah 
Alam and Abul Hassan, while the neglect¬ 
ed wives of the Prince denounced 
Nurunnissa as her husband’s counsellor 
and agent in these treasonable negotia¬ 
tions. They even spread the false tale that 


she had shamelessly gone to the fort in 
disguise and assured Abul Hassao_ that 
Shah Alam would come over to him if the 
Emperor rejected the profcrrcd pence. An 
order of Shall Alam to remove his women’s 
tents closer to his headquarters, really as 
a precaution against surprise by tlie 
enemy, strengthened Aurangzih’s suspicion 
that the Prince was meditating flight to 
the enemy’s fort with his family. All 
doubts were set at rest when Firuz Jang 
intercepted and showed to the Emf>eror 
one night some letters which the Prince 
had been trying to send to the fort. 

Aurangzib acted promptly. Shah Alam’s 
own contingent was sent to the front on 
the pretext of meeting an expected night- 
attack, which imperial troops took their 
place as guards round the iVmcc’s camp. 
Next morning (21st February), Shah 
Alam with his four sons was invited to the 
Emperor’s tent for consultation. After a 
few minutes, talk with him, they were 
asked by the wazir to step into aside- 
room (the chapel) with him to hear some 
secret instructions of the Emperor. There 
they were politely asked to consider them¬ 
selves as prisoners and surrender their 
swords. Shah Alam readily submitted; 
hut his eldest son ,Muizuddin had more 
spirit; he laid his hand on the hilt of his 
sword and looked at his hither for a signal 
to draw it and make a da.sh for libwty. 
But Shah Alam’s answer was an angry 
frown and a stern order to obey. The 
Prince’s entire family was imprisoned, his 
property attached, his troops distributed 
among other commands, and his trusted 
eunuchs tortured to make them divulge 
their master's treasonable plots. The 
more the Prince protested bis innocence, 
the more did the Emperor’s anger flame 
up; he increased the rigours of Shah 
Alam’s captivity and orderded that be 
should not be allowed to cut his hair or 
pare his nails, nor be supplied with dehcate 
food, cooling drinks or his customary 
dress. It was seven years before the Prince 
recovered his liberty. 

Aurangzib’s mortification at this stem 
necessity was extreme. Jffis eldest son 
had been put in prison and had died a 
captive. His eldest daughter, the g^d 
poetess Zeb-un-nissa, was doomed to life¬ 
long confinement in the state-prison of 
Delhi. And now his second son had to be 
punished similarly. After the arrest of 
the Prince, the bmperor hurriedly broke 
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up 1 is court, ran to his wife Aurangabadi 
Mahal, and kept slapping his knees and 
moaning, “\I.is' Alas! I have razed to 
the ground vrhnt 1 had been rearing up 
for the Ihsi tnrty years.” 

lint Shah Alam was not the only dis¬ 
cordant clernrnt in the siege-camp, the 
many Shias in the imperial service heartily 
disliked the pi ospcctnl the extinction of the 
last Shin kingdom in India, and though a 
few notable exceptions among them served 
the Emperor loyally against their own 
religious sympathies, others secretly lieipcil 
the besieged, especially during the dark 
days of rain and famine. Apart from the 
Shias, tins war of extermination against 
Abnl Ilassan was condemned by many 
orthodox Sunnis even, as an unprovoked 
“war between Alusliiiis” and theietorc 
sinful. The upright and saintly Chief 
Justice, Sliaikh-ul-lslamj had counselled 
the Kmpctnr against invading the two 
Ueccani siiUanatcs, and on his advice 
being rejected he had resigned his high post 
and retired to Mecca. His successor in 
otfiK, Qazi Abdullah, tendered the same 
unpalatable advice and entreated the 
Bm|>riurto accept submission and tribute 
from tjuti) Shah and thus stop the effusion 
of Mnslim blood. _Tlie Emperor’s answer 
was to pack ofl this honest adviser to the 
Base camp. 

_ This natural distrust towards Shias 
hindered the Bm|ieror’s business. At first 
the only high and distingnished officer at 
the siege was Firuz Jang. AsforKhan-i- 
jahan, he was fighting in Northern 
India. The ouly other great general, 
Kuhullnh Khan (Paymaster-General), was 
a I’tersian Shis, and iiciice he was at first 
anxiously kept in the rear at Bijapur, 
and called to Golkonda only when five 
and a half months had elapsed from the 
openin|t of the siege and the Mughals 
were in the sorest straits. Persians, 
though undoubtedly the ablest among the 
Islamic mopks, were now jealously kept 
out of tne post of Chief of Artillery which 
was of the first importance in a siege. 

Saf Shikan Khan, the Chief of Artillery 
(Mir Atisb), was a Persian and jealous of 
the superior position and favour enjoyed 
by Firuz Jang, a Turk. After worlung 
strenuously for some time in carrying the 
trenches towards the ditch and raising 
lofty batteriis to command the towers of 
the fort, he resigned “in order to spite Firuz 
fang.” Salabat Khan succeeded him, but 


fmled to do his work well, and resigned 
in a short time. The next Chief of Artillery 
was Ghairat Khan, who was surprised by 
the enemy in a state of gross circlessness 
and carried off as a prisoner. Tlicn the 
post went abegging for some time, to the 
ruin of the siege operations. Salabat 
Khan, on being pressed to resume it, replied 
that he could not bear the roar of artillery 
and«beggcd that he might be allowed to 
stay ill the rear and discharge his duties 
by deputy ! The whole camp laughed at 
him and refused to be his deputy. Then at 
last, Saf Shikaii Khan was taken out of 
prison and restored to this office (22 June 
1GK7.) But by th it time the field works 
constructed alter fire months of toil, had 
been demolished by the enemy, and the 
investment had to be begun anew. This 
internal history ol the besieging army will 
supply the key to the actual course of its 
operations. 

When, at the end of January, the 
Mughals sat down before Golkonda,* an 
enemy force of 40,000 cavalry under 
Shaikh Nizam and other officers remained 
outside and tried to hinder the progress of 
the siege. Aurangzib detached Dalpat Rao 
Buudcla and other officers of Firuz Jang’s 
division to repel them. A severe battle 
was fought, in which many Rajputs were 
slain and Krishan Singh Hada was mortal¬ 
ly wounded ; but in tte end the enemy fled, 
so severely punished that for some memths 
afterwards they never again molested the 
Mughals. (DU 20H, K. K. ii. 320, 335.) 

The circle of investment was divided 
among the various generals and the first 
turf cut for the approaches on 7th Febru¬ 
ary. But the fort had an inexhaurtible 
supply of munitions and its walls bristled 
with guns of large calibre. Day and night 
the garrison kept up an incessant fire on 
the ajiproaching Mughals. “Tlie fort look¬ 
ed as if made of fire ; the smoke turned day 
intonight.” (M.A. 290;K.K. ii.336.) Every 
day some men were slain or wounded on 
the Mughal side. But the dauntless cour¬ 
age and tireless perseverance of the troops 
under Saf Shikan carried the sap to the 
edge of the ditch in about six weeks. Then 
they began to raise lofty platforms and 
mount guns on them to dominate the 
towers of the fort. The next step was to 
fill the ditch and make a path for the 
assaulting column. For this purpose, 
Aurangzib, after performing his cezemomEd 
ablutions and uttering prayem, sewed with 
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his own fingfers the first bag of cotton to 
be filled with earth and thrown into the 
ditch. 

While these slow operations for breach 
and assault were going on, the Com* 
mander-in-Chief made an attempt to take 
the fort by an escalade. On 16th May, he 
stole nut of his camp at 9 p.m., and on 
reaching a bastion where the enemy’s sen¬ 
tries were asleep, he planted a ladder 
against the wall and sent two men up to 
the rampart. The two otlier ladders he had 
taken with him proved too short, and so a 
rope-ladder was fastene.1 to the top of the 
gate. By chance a pariah dog was stand¬ 
ing on the wall, seeking a path for descend¬ 
ing to the moat and feeding on the corpses 
lying there. Alarmed by the appearance of 
strangers, it set up a'loud bark, which 
roused the garrison. The two Mughal 
heroes were slain at once. The enemy ran 
to the wall with torches, discovered the 
assailants, threw the ladder down, cut the 
rope-noose, and despatched with hand- 
grenades tlie men at the foot oi the wall. 
A smart musketry-fire drove away the 
Mughal supports. Firuz Jang was covered 
with failure, but returned to his camp in 
the early morning, beating his kettledrums 
in a spirit of vain defiance. 

The dog is an unclean animal to Mus¬ 
lims. But this dog had played the part of 
the sacred geese of the Capitoline Hill 
during the Gallic invasion of Kome. Abul 
Hassan rewarded Iris canine deliverer by 
giving it a gold chain, a collar set with 
jewels, and a gold embroidered coat, and 
styled it Seb-tabqn or “Peer of three 
degrees”,—in mockery of Firuz Jang’s three 
titles of Khan, Bahadur, and Jang,—te- 
marking wittily “This creature has done 
no less (than Firuz Jang)!” 

Tfie garrison promptly retaliated for the 
surprise that had faded. Early in the 
morning of the next dajr (17th May), thqr 
made a sortie on the raised battery, slay¬ 
ing the artillery men. Reinforcements were 
soon pushed up from the trenches, and the 
raemy withdrew after killing 70 men. 
Tl^ had also brought a latw gun to a 
ptrint on the wall opposite Aurangzib’s 
own tent and began to fire it, the balls 
falling atonnd his residence. To subdue its 
fire be orde^ a new raised battery to be 
built opposite it; but no oflicer would 
undertake to heap up the earth quickly in 
the face of the enemy’s murderous fire. 
The Emperor, therefore, ordered two hun¬ 


dred quilted coats (inscribed with extracts 
from the Quran) and leather helmets 
(migMar) to be sewn and supplied to 
the forlorn hope for an assault on the 
walls. He had, in addition, some long 
ladders m ide, set them up against his tent- 
poles and himselt climbed up one of them in 
order to charm them into invulnerability 
and thus put heart into his troops ; for, did 
he not enjoy the reputation of being a 
living saint, Alamgir zinda pir ? 

Indeed, his troops sorely needed to be 
heartened by appeals to .supernitural aids. 
The siege operations had ceased to make 
any progress for some time past, on account 
of confusion in the artillery branch. Saf 
Shikan Khan, quarrelling with the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, had resigned the supreme 
command of the artillery, and the post had 
been filled by the cowardly Salahat Khan 
and then hy the sleepy Ghairat Khan. The 
enemy’s fire was still unsubdued, and the 
ditch far from filled up. The Mughals also 
now fell into the grip of famine. During 
the preceding year there had been an utter 
failure of rain throughout the Deccan, and 
the millets (Ja wan onAhajm) which ere 
the chief food crops of the peninsula, 
dried up on their stalks, in the Haiilar- 
abad district, rice was the staple produce ; 
but the war had prevented tne sowing of 
the fields and this fertile region bad become 
a desert. The Deccants and their Maratha 
allies infested the roads and prevented the 
transport of grain to the Mughal camp. 
Then, in June, the rain descended in tor¬ 
rents, the swollen water-courses and rivers 
became impassable, the roads were turned 
into quagmires. No provisions could reach 
the Msiegers even from their neighbour¬ 
hood. To crown their misery, terrible 
reverses fell on them in quick succession at 
this time. 

The incessant rain of the middle of June 
completely spoiled the siege-works. The 
raised gun-platforms collapsed into mud- 
heaps ; the walls of the trenches fc^ down 
and blocked the passages; the covered 
lanes ceased to exist. The camp became 
a sheet of water out of which the white 
tents stood up like babbles of foam:the 
canopies were torn away bjf the vionmee 
of the storm, leaving the men without any 
shelter over their heads. The slUTiring 
troops began to steal away fcom the front, 
and their officers sought cover and repose 
instead of keeping a strict watch at weir 
posts. 
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The enemy seized the opportunity. In 
the niRht of 15th June, amidst a deluge of 
rain, they rnidcd'the Mughal advanced 
batteries and trenches, slew the careless 
artillery men, drove nails into the port¬ 
holes of the guns, destroyed the stores of 
snpping and gun material, and then fell on 
oflicers. Saliin Khan (an Abyssinian) and 
Sal Sliikan Khan (the ex-Chief of Attillery) 
saved themselves by jumping down into 
pits of mild and water. Jainshid Khan the 
sapper fled before the onset. Ghairat Khan, 
the new Chief of Artillery, ran for safety in¬ 
to a covered lane and after rolling about in 
mud, to disguise his appearance, shammed 
the dead ! The enemy followed him there, 
and an Afghan deserter from the imperial 
army recognised him and carried him ofi 
into captivity with Sarbarah Khan (a 
trusty old servant of the Emperor) and 
twelve other high officers. 

The Emperor, at the first report of the 
raid, had ordered Uniat Khan to go with 
70 elephants and transport reinforcements 
to the scene of the fight in the advanced 
trenches, over the flooded mlah which no 
boat could crosa But the water was too 
deep and swift even for elephants; and 
after standing for hours on the nearer 
bank of the stream as helpless spectators 
of the slaughter of their comrades going 
on on the other bank, Ilaiat Khan and the 
troops under him returned to their tents. 
The trenches and batteries between the 
nalah and the fort were lost to the 
Mughals for three days. 

The Emperor's wrath fell on Saf Shikan 
Khan, who was flung into prison and his 

g ropertj confiscated, on the suspicion of 
is having collusively aided the enemy ont 
of spite against Firuz Jang and Gbairat 
Khan. On the IGth, Lutfullah Khan was 
sent with the Emperor's body-guards and 
other picked troops to recover the lost 
ground. Bntit was onljf after three days 
of struggle and with tlic assistance of a 
fresh dmsion that tlK enemy could be ex¬ 
pelled and the rained battery re-occupied 
by tlK Mnghals. 

AbttI Hassan treated the captive Mughal 
officers very kindly, gave them rich presents 
and sent them back to the Emperor. These 
luckless men were sternly punished on their 
retnm; all of them were degraded in rank; 
Gbairat Khan was sent ofi to Bengal 
(then considered a penal province), Sar¬ 
barah Khan was deprived of his iwerage 


(title of Khan) and reduced to his former 
status of a slave. 

With them Abul Hassan had sent a 
petition to the Emperor, saying, "If 
Golkonda is left to me as a vassal paying 
tribute, it would be more profitable to the 
Emperor than if he annexes it and governs 
it by a viceroy, as tbe latter’s expenses 
would swallow up the entire revenue of 
the province. It will take 7 or 8 years to 
restdre cultivation and population to this 
war-wasted land, and during that period 
the Mughals will get nothing out of it. If, 
on the. other hand, Anrangzib makes peace 
and retires beyond my frontier, 1 shall pay 
him one krore of Rupees as indemnity, be¬ 
sides one krorc in honour of every assault 
led by him in person.” He also offered to 
present 5 or 6 lakhs of maunds of grain 
from the fort to feed the starving 
Mughals, even if his peace-terms were 
rejected. 

But imperial prestige had been lowered 
by the late brilliant cou^ of the enemy, 
and it must be restored whatever further 
suffering and loss such an attempt might 
bring down upon the im^rial army. 
Aurangzib rejected both oners of Abul 
Hassan and scornfully replied to the 
Golkonda King, not directly, but through 
one of the Mughal officers, “If Abul Hassan 
is really submissive to me, as he professes 
to be, let him come with his arms tied 
together and a rope round his neck (like 
a sentenced felon), and then 1 shall confer 
on him any favour I may consider 
proper." 

vigorous measures were taken to retrieve 
the late disaster and press the attack 
home. Orders were sent to Aurangabad, 
Khandesh and Berar lor 50,000 cotton 
bags, two yards by one yaid, and other 
materials necessary for filling the ditch 
anew and making a path for the assault¬ 
ing column. The starving imperialists 
complcdned of the rqection of the enemy’s 
offer to^ supply them with food, but 
Aurangzib continued stern and unbending 
in his attitude to Qutb Shah. 

Soon he prepared to strike his greatest 
blow. Three mines had been carnra from 
the siege-trenches to under the bastions, 
and they had been reported as nearly com¬ 
plete, as early as 17th May. Everything 
was read^ by 19th June; the chambers 
stored with 50C maands of gunpowder 
each, the fuses laid, and the army only 
waiting for the Emperor’s order. 
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The next daj (2Uth June) was fixed for 
the explosion of the mines and the delivery 
of the assault, which the Emperor went to 
supervise in person from Firuz Jang’s 
trenches. The Mn^hal troops, as ordered, 
rushed out of thnr trenches and made a 
nois;^ feint against the undermined bas¬ 
tion in order to induce the enemy to crowd 
at the point and then kill vast mftnbers of 
them by the explosion ! Dense masses 
of Mugnals—artillerymen, musketeers and 
infantry,—stood in battle order in the 
plain below the glacis, ready to storm the 
breach when made. 

Early at dawn the signal was given; 
the fuse was lighted and then followed a 
deafening noise. Bnt the force of the ex¬ 
plosion was directed outwards; a vast 
mass of rock and earth from the glacis was 
hurled upoa the Mnghal ranks crowded 
below: “In the twinkle of an eye the flying 
splinters killed 1100 imperialists, while the 
fort walls remained intact.” A. universal 
clamour rose from the Mnghal army, the 
groans of the dying, the shrieks of the 
wounded, the wild cries of the terror- 
stricken, and the lamentation of the friends 
of the victims mingled in a dissonant 
tumult which “suggested the Day of Judg¬ 
ment." A cloud of smoke and dnst 
covered tbe imperialists as with a pall. 

The enemy seized the opportunity by 
making a sally nnd attacking the con¬ 
founded Mughals. No resistance could be 
made under tbe circumstances. The exult¬ 
ant garrison put to the sword the few 
survivors of the assaulting colpmn whom 
the explosion had spared, and then sazed 
the trenches and outposts which it had 
taken the Mughals four months to make 
and occupy. A force sent by the Emperor 
drove them out and recovered the position 
after a long contest and heavy loss. This 
had been hardly effected when the second 
mine was fired with the same disastrous 
consequences. Again the splinters of the 
blown-ftp tower fell on the Mughals, and 
killed more than a thousand of them. The 
enemy who bad got news of the intended 
assault through their friends in the siej'e- 
camp, had vacated the undermined bastion 
tbe night before, leaving only a look-out 
Dfian there, They now made a seeond 
sortie and fell on the unhappy imperial 
vanguard, difing tbe same havoc as 
before. 

Firuz Jang then hastened to the scene 
with a large force, bnt by the time he 


arrived from his distant quarters, the 
enemy were in possession of the Mughal 
field-works and shelters. A severe strnnle 
for them now took place; the enemy alter¬ 
nately fired their guns and charged sword 
in hand; and Firuz Jang with all his 
efforts could not reach the lost ground and 
dislodge them. He himself was wounded 
with two other generals, Rustam Khan and 
Dalpat Rao Bundela, while vast numbers 
of ms men were slain. “ The men could not 
.advanee one inch in the face of the murder¬ 
ous discharge of muskets, rockets, chain- 
shot and bombs.” (M. A. 295.) 

At the news of this serious check, com¬ 
ing as it did ou the top of two disasters 
on the same day, Aurangzib himself, girt 
round by his staff, advanced from his sta¬ 
tion in Firuz Jang’s tent to aid his hard- 
pressed troops. Cannon-balls began to 
mil near his portable throne (taktt-i- 
rawnn), and one of them carried away the 
arm of his body-servant {khawas.) But 
he coolly kept his position and cheered his 
soldiers by nis example. 

While the battle was raging fiercely, the 
elements themselves se'em^ to mingle in 
the war of mortals. A tropical storm 
burst on tbe plain with all the violmce of 
wind rain and thunder. The imperialists 
could not advance or even see their objec¬ 
tives distinctly amidst tbe blinding shower, 
while the (Jntb Shahi troops, safely 
sheltered in the fort walls and the captur¬ 
ed Mnghal trenches, plied their fire-arms 
with deadly precision on the crowded 
Mughals in the open. 

The rain continued to descend in tor¬ 
rents ; the water in the field rose above 
the horses* breasts, the raised batteries 
were washed away, the dry nalahB and 
even low paths became rushing streams. 
The Mughals, assailed by men and the 
gods, gave way; and then the Deccanis 
made their third sortie of the day. Sally¬ 
ing forth from the gates, they seized the 
trenches farther off and the elevated gun- 
platforms, carried off as many guns as 
they could and destroyed the others. The 
big planks, beams and thousands ot bags 
fillra with earth which the Mughals had 
thrown into the ditch were quickly re¬ 
moved into the fort and nsedfn repairing 
the breach caused by the ezplonon f *' 

Bytfais time the plain of battle had been 
turned into a lake of mud. The Mughal 
generals continned to charge theeneniy, 
but to no effect. An imperial elephant 
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worth Rs. 4U,UU0 was killed on the spot, 
and many men were shot down by the 
Drccani musketeers and the inrassant 
discharge of iirlillery from the bastions of 
the fort. Towards evening the Prime 
Minister Asad Khan and Prince Kam 
Bakhsh bronght up fresh reinforcements, 
but could not restore the battle. {DU. 207, 
M. A. 29ri.i Advance was impossible, and 
to hold the position was to face a gradual 
but sure destruction. Therefore, at sunset 
the defeated Mnghals retired to their 
quarters ; the Emperor spent the night in 
Firuz J nng’s camp. 

Next morning (21 June) he is.sned forth 
again to fire the third mine and try his 
fortune by another assault under his own 
eyes. The mine did nut explode at all. It 
was then learnt that the enemy bad dis¬ 
covered the thne mines, countermined 
them with incredible labour in the solid 
rock of Golkonda, removed all the powder 
from this (third) mine, and partially 
emptied the other two and flooded their 
chambers with water on the fort side, so 
that only the rowder at the Mnghal end 
was dry and the explosion had, therefore, 
been driven outwards. After some iiitile 
cxi^ange of blows, ^be Mughal soldiers 
returned to their camp in utter disappoint¬ 
ment. The balHed Emperor stole back to 
his own tent “without ceremony.” 
“Various other plans were tried, immense 
wealth was spent, but the siege dragged 
on." (Af.A.295.) 

The morale of imperial army was utter¬ 
ly gone. True, reinforcements soon arriv¬ 
ed (10 July) under Prince Azam and Kuhul- 
lab Khan, True, Shaikh Minbaj, “tlu 
best servant of Abul Hassan” (Af.A. 296', 
deserted to the Emperor's side (28 May), 
andSafShikan Khan, restored to liberty 
and tlic Mir Atisli-ship (22 June), began 
to do his utmost to erect a new gnn-plat- 
formvery ^ickly. But all these were of 
no avail. The lamine grew worse than 
before, and pestilence appeared as its in¬ 
separable companion, “The scardty of 
grain and fodder was so great that even 
rich men were reduced to bemary, while 
the condition of the poor baffled descrip¬ 
tion." (K. K. ii. 336.) As the official 
history records it, “Wheat, pulse, and rice 
disapoeared. The dty oi Uaidarabad was 
utters depopulated; houses, river, and 
plain were all filled with corpses. The 
sane condition prevailed in the Mughal 
cantp. At night ptles of the dead nsnto 


accumulate, and next day the sweepers 
used to fling them, without funeral, on the 
bank of the river. This happened day after 
day. The survivors in the agony of nui^r 
ate the carrion of men and beasts. For 
miles and miles around, the eye rested only 
on mounds of corpses. Hapmly, the cease¬ 
less rain melted away the flesh a^ theskin, 
otherwise the rotting carcases would have 
poisoned the air and despatched even the 
men Spared by the famine. After some 
months, when the rains ceased, the white 
piles of skeletons looked from a distance 
like hillocks of snow.” (M.A. 292.) 

“Many of the Mnghal soldiers, unable 
to bear the pangs of hunger, deserted to 
Abul Ilassan; others, in secret league 
with him, gave help to the besieged.” 
^K.K. ii. 337 ; M.A. 295.) The rrinlorce- 
ments bronght by Rnhnila Khan (the 
Viceroy of Bijapur) and Prince Azam (that 
ofMalwa) only added to the scarcity of 
food. 

“Tte siege was protracted.” AH hope 
of taking Golkonda by escalade or breach¬ 
ing was gone. And there was uo course 
left but to sit down before the place with 
grim tenacity and starve it into surrender. 
And this Anrangzib did. “The Emperor 
decided to build a wall of wood and earth 
ronnd the fort of Golkonda. In a short 
time it was completed and guards were 
placed at its doors, ingress and egress 
being forbidden except on the production 
of pass-ports.” (Af. A. 296.) Anew lofty 
gnn-platform was also constructed oppo¬ 
site one of the bastions, and the Emperor 
reconnoitred the fort from it on 7th July. 
Prince Azam, on his arrival, was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in the place of the 
wounded Firuz Jang. (M. A. 299; K. K. 
ii. 358.) At the same time, to prevent the 
garraon from getting fresh supplies, Anrang¬ 
zib issued a proclamation annexing the 
Kingdom of Uaidarabad. He appointed 
his own magistrates and revenue-collectors 
for all places in it, saying “How long can 
Abul Hassau remain hidden in the fort, 
when his towns villages and corn-fields are 
in our hands ?” The kbutba was read in 
the Emperor’s n^e and a Censor of Public 
Morals {mnhtasib) was posted by him at 
Haidarabad to put down all th« Hindu 
usages and deviations from Islam which 
Abm Hassan had tolerated, to demolish 
the temples, and to build a ‘mosone. 
iK.K.358: W. 134.) 

Intidiethe rain ceased, the roads he- 
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came dry nnd the rivers iordahle nfrain, 
and provisions began to come to the 
Mughal camp, and the faiutshed troops 
got a new life. On 21 September, after 
the siege had lasted nearly eight months, 
“the luck of Aurangzib.did its work, with¬ 
out a stroke of sword or spear.” Golkonda 
was captured by bribery. (M. A. 292. 
K.K.361.) 

An Afghan soldier oi fortune, named 
Abdullah Pani, snmamed Sardar Khan, 
had deserted Bijapur service for the 
Mughal and then left the Muglials to join 
Abul Hassan ; and now' in tlie decline of 
the Quth Shahi monarchy he had lisen to 
be one of the two highest officers in the 
fort. This double-dyed traitor now sold 
his master to the enemy. 

He left the khirki or postern gate of the 
fort open, and at his invitation a party of 
Mughal soldiers under Kuhiillah Khan 
crossed the broken ground between the 
siege batteries and the wall nnd entered 
the fort unchallenged, at about 3 o’clock 
in the morning of 21st September, 1687. 
They posted some men within to hold the 
ground and then opened the main gate 
through which the flood of Mughal inva¬ 
sion now poured into the fort. Prince 
Azam wiUi the supports advanced from 
the river, at the foot of the fort, to the 
front trenches and then to the gate, nnd 
struck up the music of victory, proclaim¬ 
ing that Golkonda was at last won. 

But it was not to be won without a 
final struggle. One last feat of the purest 
heroism cast its radiance on the fall of 
Golkonda and redeemed its infamy. When 
the exultant Mughals were swarming into 
the fort and making their way to the 
palace, a single rider who had no time to 
gird his belt on or put saddle on his 
horse’s back, fell like a lunatic on that 
myriad of enemies. It was Abdiir Kazzaq 
Lari, stirnamed Mustafa Khan, the one 
faithful man among that faithless ciew 
of Golkonda. Throughout the siege he had 
rejected with scorn all the bribes of 
Aurangzib, including a Command of Six 
Thousand Cavalry in the Mughal army, 
saying that “he would rather be ranked 
among the 72 faithful companions who 
perished with the Khalif Hassan at Kar¬ 
bala than with the 22,000 traitors who 
overcame him.” Alone he rushed against 
the flood of invaders, shonting, “While I 
live, there will be at least one life sacrificed 
in defence of Abnl Hassan.” He forced his 
62V4-2 


way against “a tlioiisand swords” to the 
gate of'tlie Rala Uissar. But covered 
with 7U distinct wounds, one eye badly 
damaged, and the skin of his forehei^ 
slash^ and hanging down so as to ob¬ 
struct his vision, his horse reeling from 
wounds and loss of blood,—Alxlur Razzaq 
no longer saw his path before, but did hit 
best merely to keep his seat and gave bib 
horse the loose rein. The animal escaped 
from the piess and dropped him near an 
old cocnanut tree in the Naginn Bagh 
gnnlen near the citadel. Here the umv 
hero of the siege of Golkonda lay blnod^ 
stained, insensible, half dead, for an entire 
clay, and was then found out and taken to 
Ins home. Thence he was removed to the 
Mughal camp nnd nursed back to life by 
order of the Emperor. 

In the meantime, when the roar of the 
advancing Mnghiils and the din of street 
fighting and plunder reached the ears of 
Abul Hnsi'aii. he knew that his end had 
come. “After trying to console his wives 
and begging pardon of each of them, he 
came out to the audieuce chamber and 
sat down on the throne calmly waiting 
for his unbidden guests, and even ordered 
his morning meal to be served at the 
usual time. When at last Kiihnllah Khun 
and his party entered, Abul Hassan was 
the first to say “Good mdriiing,” greeted 
them kindly, and behaved with royal 
dignity throiighont the painful scene.. 
Then, after hicliliiig liis captors to break¬ 
fast with him, be finished his meal and left 
the palace amidst the frantic lamentations 
of his women, servants nnd friends. On 
reaching Azam’s tent outside the gate, 
the deposed king was consoled by the 
Prince, lodged in his tent, and in the 
evening presented to tlic Emperor. The 
ronrt historian writes that “Anrangzib, 
in his infinite mercy, shut his eyes to the 
oficnees c<f t liis hapless man and ordered 
him to be sakly lodged in a tent.” After 
a time be was sent to Daulatabnd. On 
the steep uind-swept side of that grim 
prison-fortress, in a set of nai row apart¬ 
ments now choLcd with grass, brambles 
and fallen masonry, the most luxurious 
king of the Deccan sighed out bis captive 
Kfe on a pension of Ks. 50,000 a year. 

Nothing in Abul Hassan’s reign became 
him like the ending of it. As king he bad 
been known only for swinish Knsuali^ 
and a criminal neglect of the duties of hu 
office. But at the moment of leaving his 
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throne and passin;; into the rigours of 
captivity nnilcr a sworn enemy, lie showed 
a seU-ciiiitruI aud a dignity which sur¬ 
prised liis captors. To their cries of ad¬ 
miring surprise he replied that though 
born of royally he had been trained in 
vimth ill the school of poverty, and knew 
now to take pleasure aud pain with equal 
indifTcrenee as gifts of God, “who had 
made me a beggar, and then a king, [and 
now a beggar again], and who never with¬ 
draws His gracious care from His slaves, 
but sends to each man his allotted share 
of food. Praised be God, that I feel neither 


fear nor repining now. 1 have given away 
lakhs and spent krorcs. Now that He has 
cast me out of His favour as a punishment 
for my sins as king, I still thank Him for 
placing me in my last years in the hands 
of a pious king like Alamgir.” (K. K. ii. 
364.) 

The spoils taken at Golkonda amounted 
to nearly seven krorcs of Rupees in cash 
besides gold and silver plate, jewels and 
jewelled ware. The revenue of the con¬ 
quered kingdom was 2 krorcs and 87 lakhs 
of Rupees. 

JAD1I.NATH EARKAR 


SIR william markhy* 


S IR William Markby obtained a first c lan a 
in Mathematics at Oxford in 1850, 
travelled largely in southern Europe 
and Germany, formed intimate acquaintan- 
cesaraoiig men and women of the front rank 
m France and Germany (where, by the 
way, he noticed two things utterly want¬ 
ing in France,—sound education and moral 
force of character), Iielped in editing the 
works of the celebrated jurist Austin, and 
was Rcconlcr of Buckingham till bis 
appointment as a judge of the Calcutta 
**> 1866—an appointment 
which he held for twelve years. It is seldom 
that men of his calibre, attainments and 
distinction come out to India nowadai'S 
to occupy a seat on the Bench, and it is no 
wonder that after his retirement from India 
he attained still greater distinction at home 
as Reader in Indian haw at Oxford and in 
other capacities and held nunicrons impor¬ 
tant offic-es. This brief sketch of a life so 
nch and full of varied activities is extremely 
interesting to read, but not only is it 
interrating, it is uplifting also, and shows 
us what a cultured English gentleman at 
his best can be, thus in a way helping to 
explain tiM secret of England’s greatness, 
and pointing to us Indians the true moral 
of what we stand to gain by our associa¬ 
tion wi^ England; not the England of 
sun-dr^ bureaucrats, of case-hardened 
Artglo-lndians steeped in prgudices and 
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racial vanity, but England, the home of 
liberty and of liberal culture, of innate 
nobility of character, of a passionate sense 
of truth and justice, of great practical 
wisdom, of refined manners, and of devotion 
to the public good—all of which, according 
to his wife and his friends, formed the 
distinguishing features of Sir William 
Markijy’s character. 

“All his life he preserved a deep sympathy with the 
culnuied races of the world, refitsiog to see in the 
colour bar alone any distinction between them and 
the fairer rners. In fnter years one bf the books that 
much interested him was the life of Booker Washing¬ 
ton, and he always maintained that, given eqnal 
opportunities, even the negro could aspire to an eqnal 
position with the white man.” “India was ever 
paramount in his thoughts : he took a great interest 
in the revival of a pnriGed form of the Hindn religion, 
and lead with much attention some of Mr. Andrews’ 
books on this subject, as well os several ol the writings 
ol Kahindrannth Tagore, the Indian poet and 
thinker " 

He advocated that the Hindu should be 
allowed to offer himself as a candidate for 
the theological degree, as “his work might 
constitute n serious contribution to thought 
and learning,” In 1910, he attached bis 
signature to an ‘Appeal to the Public’ on 
the Indian Press Act. 

“It was a snlgecton which he felt atrongly, and 
when the Act was first introduced, vrhile we were 
still in India, he had been greatly opposed to It.” 

He was a temperance reformer, and an 
advocate of universal education, but his 
advocacy was characterised fay the rare 
quality of sweet reasonableness. 
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_ We are naturally mere concerned with 
Sir William Markby’s Indian career, and it 
is with thia chapter of the book that we 
ahall now deal. The writer speaks ol the 
‘wonderfully sunny days' she spent with her 
hnsband in India, of 'tlic ince^sant round of 
gaieties the whole winter lonf;, and which 
It was impossible to avoid in Calcutta,’ of 
her servant Luckindar Loss, an oriya, than 
whom she had not seen a j^ntler or more 
well behaved lad, and who never told an 
untruth in his life, and of the visits to the 
sacred places of the Hindus, Bndrinath, 
Josheemuth, Mathura, Brindabun and 
Benares, of the indifference of the oflicuil 
world to judicial administration, and of 
many other things. 

"I know that iny hosbanil ielt both respect and 
eeteein Tor his Indian brother judges, even lorniin>; n 
real friendship with soiiie of them.” 

The Master of Ballinl, in his obituary 
notice, says: 

“fie was always lond oi insisting on the esreilenci* 
of lys native colleagues nn the Bench ; with several ot 
them he formed life-long friendships. ” 

Of Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice, 
Sir William says; 

"He upholds the dignity of the court, which is a 
point oi no small importance. The Bengal government 
would gladly have put us under its own control, 
and has more than once taken a step in that direction, 
but Peacock always stands out manfully against any 
sneh attempt." 

The modern theory of an entente cotriinle 
between the Higher Judiciary and the 
Higher Executive did not evidently find 
favour in those days, and he would be bold 
who could say that justice has gained by 
the introduction of questions of policy in 
judicial administration. “The only place 
where any indefieudent ideas exist is 
Calcutta,” wrote Sir William Markby, and 
his wife adds: 

“Besides the official world there was a large iiide- 
pendeat society in Calcutta, chiefiy legal and commer- 
ciaL When the change of capital to Ifelhi was made 
in 1911 many people greatly regretted the loss of the 
publie opinion formed by this Targe and independent 
community, and felt this want would be a great draw¬ 
back to the new capital. Such a wide public opinion, 
entirely outside the official world, naturally cannot 
exist in the restricted and purely official society of a 

hill station, or of a station like Delhi.Delightful as 

Simla was in many respects.it was undoubtedly 

WJ detached from the real life of the people of India, 
and was, In many ways, more in the nature of a 
glorified Hamburg or Baden-Baden.” 

Sir William Markby deeply sympathised 
with the efforts of his Indian colleagues 
and fnends to prepare their countrymen for 


self-government. "It is......certain to my 

mind,” wrote he, "that in conwqiience of 
pledges given wc have the choice of two 
things before ns—either to employ natives 
much more largely than we do now, or to 
incur the inevitable reproach and odium 
of breo^king our promises.” He was strong¬ 
ly of opinion that the civilian judges were 
“not in the least capable of doing the work 
which the High Court is now called upon 
to do.” In 1K68 he expressed his views 
officially as follows: 

“It is difficult to imagine that anything but the 
exigency of circuinstanecs could have given rise to 
what I nnhesitulingly assert to he the worst possible 
cumtiinatioii [and winch, we may add, is stiii nourish¬ 
ing like the green bay treel, namely, the formal ad¬ 
ministration of Justice by nuprnfessional men. lean 
quite comprehend, and'under rertnin circumstances 
should assent tii, llie notions which give rise to the 
every day argnnicnls in lavour of cuiniuon sense and 
practical experience as against theories and teehni- 
calilies, hut having oiwe bound down the administra¬ 
tion of the law by theories and technicalities, ho_w 
IS it consistent with reason to appoint as adminis- 
trators ol the law pcisnns to whom these theories 

and Icchnicalities must he unintelligible 7.. To 

make a good judge tw o qualifications are necessary— 
knowledge and experience: and what I entirely deny 
is, that any change in the systhm oi pnimotion [such, 
for example, as that proposed bv the Islington Coni- 
niissiiin,J would, under the present system, produce 
men with either sufficient knowledge or sufficient ex¬ 
perience for the purpose. I think both the native 

nnd the European Bars would furnish many cxceUent 

Judges and many ninie still. if it were known 

that tiiese appointments were open to practisiug 
advocates.’’ 

Regarding Indian lawyers, Sir William 
Markby was of opinion that "the Ifcsetting 
sin of natives as lawyers is subtlrty, but 
this is only a t|ualification mi.sappliea, and 
abnormally active. The proper correction 
of this fault is scientific legal education, 
which gives the habit of grasping broad 
and general principles.” 

We shall give another interesting ex¬ 
tract from the book which nicely hits off 
the official attitude in regard to public 
movements. “Everything here,” wrote Sir 
William Markby iu a letter to a friend 
dated October 14, 1«C6, “is dreadfully 
official, or ‘demi-official,’ to use the com¬ 
mon expression. 

Not a rupee is given to a school, or a few bricks 
sent to mend a hole in the road without a long- 
winded correspondence. All this is very absurd, but 
here, where everybody briongs to the Oovernmeot, 
of course no one ridicules it.They are also appa¬ 

rently very jealous of people hcMng themselves. The 
other dav I was sitting with a t-ivilian Judge when 
a memorial was brought in for signature, calling npou 
the Slieriir ol Calcutta to convene a public meeting 
with the view of obtaining subscriptions to meet 
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the dnitreii occasioned by the laoiine [in Orissa] 
To my nstonisbinent he wa« ijuitc noeasy about 
•iftning it, atkinc me if I did nut think the Govern¬ 
ment of Rfitgar would think it a slur upon Iheni. 

1 hardlr lealisnl nt ftrst what he meant, and said 
I did not know, nnil certoiuiv did not care. Bnt no 
dunbt tlx re was 0 clear dislike of the inovement on 
the |mrt of tile liovernment, and u constant 
expiession ol opinion by the revenue oilicers that it 
was ' iiiineicssarv'', that Government lind provided 
ample f,iiids, tint the reports were esapf^rateJ, and 
so hidli Niw also we know that acconnls were 
sent to Gagland winch checked the attempt to get np 
suliscriptions there.. Can you conceive anything 
mire ixliculous! The whole that the Government 
and the public rombineil can do is a mere tnfl'com¬ 
pared with the evils they seek to alleviate Thinis- 
ands upon thousands aie dvmg and have died 
of starvation, and thoiisaiids more are dying and 
willdienrdnieRsr, Whole villages are depopulated— 
those who eanirawl down to Calcutta are taken 
care ol, hut vnsi numbers perish on the road, and 
the aged and infirm die at home ..." 

Sir William Markby innik a tour round 
the world in 1898, visilinK Japan and 
meeting all the prominent people there. 
For many years he spent tne winters in 
Italy. He was made an honorary D. C. L. 
by the Oxford University. In 1892 he was 
appointed President ol a judicial Commis¬ 
sion to enquire into the conduct of the 
Cliief-Justiec of Trinidad, Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Sir Harry Wilson being the 
other members of the Commission, lie 
presided on several oeivisions at important 
trade disputes, at the request ot the Board 
of Trade. lie was one of the pillars of the 
Ruskin College and the Worlcer's Educa¬ 
tional Association. Ilisbook on the 'Ele¬ 
ments of Law' covered much new ground 
and has been widely used ns a text buok. 
One cannot help being struck by the vast 
difference which separates a nun of this 
type from the ordinary run of ciiiliaus who 
rnie our destinies, the wide culture and 
broad outlook, the knowledge of men and 
affairs possessed by such men lan hardly 
be daimed by members of the Civil Servia', 
whose boast is that they know the worst 
aide of Indian character best and can detect 
its trickeries at a glanec. But in acquiring 
this knowledge the civilian does not im¬ 


prove either intellectually or morally, and 
it is certainly not by such dubious know¬ 
ledge that a great Empire can be governed. 
India can only be ruled, with the greatest 
benefit to herself as well as to heriulers, 
by men of the type of Sir William Markby, 
who take their stand on what is best in 
human nature, and do not look on the 
‘world from the contemptible standpoint of 
the police detective. For such men there 
isstijl great need in India, and it is a 
genuine grievance of her public men that 
India does not profit by their wisdom and 
experience after they retire from service, 
comp.arativcly early in life, under the 
favourable pension rnles enjoyed by Euro¬ 
peans in India. But tor the second and 
even the third rate men who compose the 
majority of India's foreign rulers, she has 
absolutely no need, for the country has 
nothing to learn from them, and can 
provide better substitutes from among its 
own children. Even among High Court 
Judges imported from England, men of Sir 
William Markby’s stamp are not plentiful 
as blackberries now-a-days. While the 
whole civill.sed world is progressing at 
express speed, some of the reforms in judi¬ 
cial administration, e. g., the replacement 
of civilian judges by trained lawyers, 
which Sir William advocatid so warmly 
nearly fifty years ago, are yet in the womb 
of futurity, and quite recently they we];e 
considered and i ejected by the Islington 
Commission; while at the same time no 
people in the world arc so constantly 
lectured on the nndesirabdity of 'catastro¬ 
phic changes’ and the inadrisibility of 'cry¬ 
ing for the moon’ as the much-suffering, 
patient millions of this unhappy land, the 
mildest people on earth, and the easiest, 
according to competent authorities, to 
govern, it only their governors are 
endowed with a fair degree of human 
sympathy and honesty ot purpose and 
regard for the people’s welfare. 

Z. 
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. WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

Bv Frank Uowel Evans, ArTiioR ok “Five Years,” “The Cinema Giri.," &c. 

[All Kuhts Kesbrvbd ] 


[Our readers are informed tiint all cliaracters in 
this Starr are purely imBginary, and if the name 
of any livinf;; person happens to be mentioned no 
personal reflectiun u intended 1 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Old Friends. 

IIEY all laughed, and Guardene, to 
their surprise, looked rather embar¬ 
rassed ami turned a little pink and 
appeared to find his words with dilHenlty. 

“Well, you know, Harry, old man, I 
think it's quite possible that 1 might he of 
some little bit of use to yi)ii, you know. 
The old place in the North is going to be 
done up, a lot of money is going to be 
spent on it, and the estate is going to be 
put in order, and I shall want somebody 
to look after it, yon know, somebody I can 
trust, for when I get married I shall spend 
a goi^ deal of my time there, I expect.” 

“When you get married. Jack ?’’ 

Harry sat bolt upright and looked at 
him, and Gladys, with a woman’s true 
enthusiasm in love matters, exrlaimerl 
eagerly: 

“Oh, I’m so glad Lord Guardene! 1 do 
hope she is nice! Who is she ?” 

But, to be absolutely honest, there 
was ‘at the same time at the back of 
Gladys’s mind just a little piqued feeling 
that he should have changed his mind 
so quickly, for not so long ago he had 
sworn that he could never marry anybody 
but her. 

“I—I—I’ve brought her here with me.” 
Lord Guardene seemed a little more reliev¬ 
ed now that his confession was out. 
“She’s up at the Hotel Lyonnais with 
Lady Dalmayer, who’s chaperoning her. 
I sav, Mrs. Raymes, you’ll like her 
awfully, 1 know. She’s American, Cissy 
Layton her name is, and she’s the only 
daughter of old Rufus Layton who died 
some few years ago. 1 thou^t she was 
quite poor when I met her first over here 
in England. She was staying with a 
friend at a little cheap boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury, and I happened to interfere 


in some bother the two of them had with 
an insolent cab driver, and I—well, I saw 
them again, and when she went back to 
America I bolted after her. Yes, I’d 
simply gone head over heek in it. And 
when 1 got overl found to my disgust 
that she had millions, yes, just millions 
of dollars. She had lieen doing London 
and Europe on the cheap, just the same 
as her friend, because she didn't want to 
swank her mon^ .and make her friends 
feel uncomfortable. That’s the sort of 
girl she is. She’s an orphan, and when I 
wanted to back out of it after 1 had found 
out she had all this oof, she simply told 
me that if I didn’t keep to my word she’d 
have me np for breach'of promise. She 
never told me about the money till after 
I’d proposed to her. And so—well, there 
it IS. 1 want yon to like her, Mrs. 
Kaymes, and I’m sure yon will, you and 
Harry too. She’s heard all about you. 
And, besides, she’s dying to meet the 
authoress of‘A Strange Case.’ ” 

“Oh, I shall love to meet her, Lord 
Guardene. But why so much about ‘A 
Strange Case’ ? It’s just a little one-act 
play, that’s all, nothing to make a fuss 
about.” 

“Good gracious! And everybody in 
London is talking about it; There’s 
modesty!” 

“Why, nobody was excited about it 
when 1 left London,” said Gladys. “It 
was just a fair success, that was all. 
But still, never mind talking about me 
so much. Just go straight back to your 
hotel and bring Miss Layton ana her 
chaperone back nere to lunch.” 

“Right ho! 1 was hoping yon’d say 
that. Lady Dalmayer’s very anxious to 
see you, Harry. ShC says she’s some 
important news for you. And she’s anxi¬ 
ous to meet your wife, too. Good gracious 
me, Mrs. Kaymes, yon ought to make a 
play out of this! Now, I shan’t be a tick. 
I guess I shall find them down on the sea 
front. Ain’t I getting American? That’s 
Cissy’s fault.” 
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“lie's soun forgotten ^^ou, Miss Mis¬ 
chief,” said llarry, langliing and point¬ 
ing a finger at liis wife when Guardene had 
gone. 

“f )h, jes, you’re all alike, you men! I 
wondei you didn't forget me, Harry.” 

"1 eonldn't, you wouldn’t let me. You 
ran after me too much.” 

“I’lg' But who’s this Lady Dalmajrer, 
Miss Layton’s chaperone, Harry?” 

“Oh, a sort of distant connection of 
Jack’s. Anyway, they’ve been great pals 
lor years, ever since they were kids, in 
fact. 1 knew her, too, in the old days.” 

It WHS now Harry’s turn to look a 
little uncomfortable. He had never told 
Gladys—how could he?—how this woman 
had practically proposed to him, had 
practically offered herself to him in 
marriage. It was the sort of thing a man 
couldn’t talk about th any one. And 
somehow Harry wished that she weren’t 
coming; be was sure that they would 
both feel uncomfortable. But stillif Fate, 
that strange arbiter, had ordained it so, 
so it must DC. That was the sole consola¬ 
tion he could offer himself. 

Very shortly Lord Gunrdcnc rctiiriicd, 
bringing with him his fiancee, a pretty 
little girl, petite, but evidently with a will 
of her own, with a most charming 
American accent and quaint expressions, 
and evidently wildly in love with Jack, 
but at the same time treating him with a 
firm hand, and exercising the sternest 
discipline over him. 

“Yes, Mrs. Raymes,” she said in lier 
funny little way, “he’s big and he’s goc^, 
or else tbere’ll be trouble in our little 
family. Isn't that so. Jack ?” 

“I guess that is so,” answered Lord 
Guardene, with an attempt at an imita¬ 
tion of an American accent. "Ain’t she 
great, Mrs. Raymes?” 

While the two were poking fun at each 
other, and Gladys was listening with 
much amusement, Lady Dalmaycr was 
talking to Harry in a quiet corner of the 
room to themselves. 

She was still good-looking, was Lady 
Dalmayer, but somehow her eyes and her 
voice seemed softer; the rather hard and 
cynical forms of expression in her speech 
bM gone; she was, as Harry put it to 
himself, more womanly. He felt more 
than embarrassed as she and he shook 
bands, but she met the situation well. 

“Jack’s told me something of what 


you’ve been through, Mr. Raymes,” she 
said. There was just a little touch of 
colonr in her cheeks. “1 need not say how 
sorry 1 am, more than sorry. But you 
are married now and happy ? Ah, yes, 
that’s right. I’m glad you have such a 
nice little girl for a wife. 1 must see more 
of her. She seems so charming, and she’s 
flo pretty, and already so famous too !” 

Her kindly-spoken words put Harry at 
his mse; the strain was over. 

“She won’t allow at all that she’s fam¬ 
ous, Lady Dalmaycr. She can’t nnder- 
stand any fuss being made about her 
little play.” 

“Oh, but it’s made her fame really! I 
hardly read any notices of it in the papers 
at all, but I heard everybody talking 
about it, and everybody is just clamour^ 
mg to go and see it. It's just one of those 
curious instances where the public finds 
out a good thing for itself without being 
told about it in the papers. Rut, Mr. 
Raymes, there’s something really impor¬ 
tant 1 want to speak to you about. Lord 
Guardene told you that I had news for 
you, 1 think ?” 

Harry nodded. 

“Well, it’s about your father, your 
father and mother. D’yon know you 
nearly broke his heart when yon walked 
out of the hotel that night? He’d give 
worlds to have yon back with him, you 
know. And your poor mother, it’s upset 
her terribly, terribly. 1 think she’s always 
liked me, and she told me everything, why 
it happened, and how it happens, and, 
Mr. Raymes—I may say so now, mayn’t 
1 ?—1 know that your father wanted you 
to make love to me, to marry me for the 
sake of my money and my position, or— 
wdl, there was another, your present wife, 
her money, her position. Your mother 
told me, told me everything and—we^ I 
think when I heard it 1 felt that something 
more than respect was due to you, honour 
was due.” 

“It was the honour due to two women 
as well as myself. Lady Dalmayer,” ,mud 
Harry gently. “My lather was ambitious 
for me, 1 know; his money was not as 
much as he had thought it was; he want¬ 
ed to see me get on in the world, and he 
thought that all that was needed for that 
was money, money. I’m sorry, for 1 was 
fond of the dad. And poor, dear old 
mother, 1 know how die would feel it too. 
But I couldn’t, I couldn’t go back, and I 
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wouldn’t ask him for a penny. And then 
ttere was the way he treated Gladys, my 
wife. He threatened her, threatened her 
with an action if she would'nt many me; 
he went to see her and told her so: Oh, 
Lady Daimayer, I felt shamed to my very 
soul when he'told me what he had done. 
And she—d'yon know she walked out of her 
honse, left everything, every penny, even 
her clothe*! were refused her, and he—oh, 
the shame is his now!—took possession of 
the house, lie took her at her foolish, 
simple, noble word, and took what she 
o&red to give up, honse, money, every¬ 
thing. Yes, he refused to allow her even 
her own personal belongings; the door 
was slammerl in her face; he had taken 
possession of the house and everything. 
Can you wonder then that I am bitter 
against my father? Can you wonder 
that though 1 was fond of' him once 1 
could almost feel it in my heart to hate 
him now? It you only knew. Lady 
Daimayer, what my wife went through 
before 1 met her again! She had been 
practically starving. And after we were 
married we nearly starved, and that— 
that was through my father. No, no Lady 
Daimayer 1 I think it's very kind of you 
to tell me about my mother ; I’ll see tier, 
oh, 1 would love to see her—but my father 
—no.” 

“Mr. Kaymes,’’ said Lady Daimayer 
very, very softly, “d’you know many 
things have happened since we last met. 
Something has happened to me here.’’ 
She just pressed her hand to her heart. 
“1 tmnk I’m a little different from what 
I was; 1 look at life differently. Some¬ 
how I’ve got to think that 1 would like 
to see everyone happy. Of course that’s 
impossible in this world, but one can do 
a little towards it perhaps, and 1 think 
it was more than chance that brought 
your mother and me together. 1 was 
determined to try and do something, so I 
saw your father. Yes, I told him that 
your mother had told me all; I told him 
too that 1 knew where you were. Miss 
Layton has been staying with me nnce 
she caipe from America, and Lord Gnar- 
dm had of course told me about your 
wife, I told your father that you were 
married, I told him to whom you were 
married—Lord Guardene had of course 
told me—and the old man broke down 
aad cried like achild. And then he t(dd 
me something that made me think a little 


differently of him, that, perhaps, may make 
yon think a little dificrciitly of him. He 
said that when you had gone, when he 
realised that you h.ad really left him, the 
blow was terrible. He waited days lor 
you to come back, but you never came, and 
then that mysterious something which 
touches us all at some time in our life, I 
believe, told him that he wns wrong, 
wrong. He acknowledged it to me himself.’’ 

“Ah, I’m glad of that!’’ said Hany. 
“I’m glad that he had the courage to do 
that.’’ 

“Yes, but theic's more than tli.'it. He 
tried in some way to innke up. He went 
to the lawyers and told them that he 
would under no circumstances accept the 
letter of resignation of everything written 
by your wife; she wns to have everything 
jnsttlw same as before; he wouldn’t take 
one stqi to deprive her of a farthing.’’ 

“He said that, did he? Ah, the gov’nor’s 
all right at bottom after lall then! I’m 
glad he did that. But niy wife, Gladys, 
she was turned away when she went to 
the door?” 

“That wns a mistake on the part of 
the stupid old caretaker. Your father’s 
lawyers, of course, communicated with 
the solicitor to her estate, only to find 
that he was dead. What then was to 
become of the house in Kirton Square? 
Your wife didn’t return, and your father 
then suggested to the lawyers that he 
should act in her interests and look after 
the house for her, for she wonld be sure 
to return some time.” 

“He did that ? The gov’nor did that ? 
That was good of him, that was kind!” 

“It was no use keeping on all the 
staff, so they were discharged with 
ample compensation, and your father 
took the old butler Blayrc into his 
service. Everything in the house is 
left there just as it was. Your father 
even had old Mr. Tremayne’s will 
examined, and he is seeing that the money 
is all bei^ carefully guarded against the 
return or your wife. That’s what your 
father has done. Everything waits for her 
to step into again just the same as she left 
it. Day after day he expected news, ex¬ 
pected to hear that she had returned. He 
set agents to work to inquire for her and 
for you, still hoping against hope for news 
of his boy.” 

“I’m sorry, 8or|;^, that I’ve thought so 
badly of him. But it was like the real dad 
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tu do that. That was kind, that was good 
ot him.” 

“Ah, I’m glad >ou can speak like that! 
1 thought you’d understand. And tn think 
oi that silly old woman turning the heiress 
away !” Lady Lalmaycr laughed a little. 
“She thought she was doing her duty 
nobly, 1 expect. But there, all’s well that 
eiidn well. Will you come with us alter 
lunch aud set' your lather and mother 7” 

“See my lather and mother ? Are they 
here in Birrevile ?” 

“Yes, they’re here. Directly 1 knew 
where you were and that 1 should be seeing 
you, 1 wrote and told them, and he and 
your mother came here together, and 
they’re just longing to see you. And there's 
no (lucstion ot money now. Your father is 
very, very rich, richer than he ever thought 
it possible he could lie. While he was 
desjicrate nt the loss ol you and half mad 
with griel and anxiety—so he told me—he 
risked evervtbing, everything he luid in one 
wild epecuiatiun, and strangely enough it 
came out well, and he has sulTicicnt money 
lor everything, money, as he told me, ‘lor 
my boy.’ There now. I’ve told you what 1 
promised him 1 would tell you, and it’s 
going to lie a ease of b^-gones being by> 
gones between you nnd linn, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, ol course!” said Hurry. “And 1 
can’t thank you enough, Lady Dalmaycr, 
tor the kindness you’ve shown me, and the 
kindness which 1 know you have shown to 
him and to my mother. Thank you very, 
very much.” 

He held out his hand. Lady Dalmayer 
took it, they looked into each other’s faces, 
and somehow Harry read in hers that the 
soul oi her had changed, and that in her 
heart new there was true nnd sweet happi¬ 
ness. 

CHAPTER XX. 

MoTliEK AND DaUGIITEK. 

“Now, mind you don’t upset us. Jack,” 
cried Cissy Layton, as they all enterra her 
motor-car after lunch. “1 guess it’ll be one 
ol the ten wonders of the world if Jack gets 
us up to the hotel without a mess of seven 
different kinds. When he drives i guess 
everyone’s got to sit on and hold tight 
with both hands.” 

“Be qiuet. Puss I Perhaps you’ll drive 
then, and so spare the company any ago- 
Vd fears ?" 

'“Well, 1 may not be big, but I gness I’m 


safe, and a child could drive this little 
engine—anyone could, except Jack,” aud 
Cis^, as she took her seat at the driving 
wheel. 

It was only a run of a few minutes to 
the hotel just outside the town where 
Guardenc’s party, including old Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymes, were staying. About hall 
way the road, which was lor the most part 
a white, narrow ribbon in the landscape, 
turned sharply to the left, and Miss Cissy 
Layton, despite her confidence, completely 
lost her nerve when she turned this comer 
nt rather a sharp speed and saw another 
car approaching her on the wrong side oi 
the road. She shrieked at the top ot her 
voice, gave a too vigorous twist to the 
steering wheel, and the car skidded violent¬ 
ly into the hedge, upsetting all the occu¬ 
pants into the roadway none too gently. 
But in n second or two they were all on 
their feel again, with the exception of 
Gladys, who lay there motionless and 
white on the bank. 

“She's killed !” cried Harry. 

He ru<>b('d towards her, but Lady Dal¬ 
maycr was tiefore him nnd knelt by the 
prostrate girl’s side. 

“No, no, she’s not dead, and I don’t 
think she’s very seriously injured, but i 
can’t tell that yet,” she said, “Get her 
into the car. Now do exactly as I tell you. 
1 know ambulance First Aid. Above all, 
don’t lose yonr heads. Gently now 1 
That’s better!” 

It was a sad and subdued party that 
drove slowly up in thtf car to the Hotel 
Lyonnais. But just as tliey pulled up, 
Harry, who had been leaning anxioiuuy 
over Glady's, saw that her eyelids flickered 
just for an instant, openra, then shut 
again, and there was just a touch oi 
colour coming to her cheeks. 

“It’s all right, it’s all right,” said Lady 
Dalmayer. “She’s coming round. You 
shall carry her up to my room. She must 
lie down. There is your father.” 

“Hallo, father!” said Hanj, in the 
usual reserved British fashion, as, half 
carrying, half supporting Gladys, he passed 
the old man on the steps of the hotel. 

“Hallo, Hariy!” was the reply. “Been 
an accident?” 

“Yes, a bit. Do you feel very, very bad 
darling? You’re not very much hurt, are 
you ? Tell me.” 

Gladys, still weak and wMte, was 
trying to smile a little as she moved 
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Mowly lip the stairii, snpportcd by Hurry's* 
strong arm. It was the force iii the fall 
• whieh had almost stunned her for a second 
or two; she felt bruised and ssote, butit 
was all worth while, fur was not Harry's 
arm round her? 

“Thank God, she's all ri^tht," said Lady 
Dalniaycr at the door of her bedrooin. 
Now I'll just make sure thnt there arc no 
bones broken—you ean never tell, people 
can walk about with broken rilis and'not 
know it—so you run down and talk to 
yonr father. Oh, I'll look after her all 
right, she'll be quite safe with me ?" 

“Now, my dear," said Lady Dalmnyer 
to Gladys when Harry had gone, “just 
let me examine you." 

And with deft, practised fingers Lady 
ralinaycr ascertained that there were no 
bones broken. 

“But to be quite safe we'll send for the 
doctor,” she said. “And no’w you most 
just slip into this dressing-gown and lie 
quietly on the eouch ' for n bit. Your 
nerves at any rate are upset. Good 
Heavens! child, tell me, where did you 
get that from, that chain ?” 

For as Gladys unbuttoned the neck of 
her blouse there was brought to view a 
very thin little gold chain which she wore 
round her neck. Lady Dalmayer looked at it 
with w'idc open, staring eyes, her face 
white. 

“This ? This chain ? Oh, it’s the only 
memento of my dear old uncle I have left 
now. I nearly pawned it or sold it once or 
twice, but somehow I—1 manage*! to keep 
it. I’ve worn it—oh, for 1 don't know how 
many years. My uncle gave it to me when 
I was about twelve, 1 think. But what’s 
the matter. Lady Dalmayer ? It’s you who 
look ill now. You're going to faint, I 
believe.’’ 

“Oh, no, I’m not going to faint. Now, 
ou mustn’t excite yourself, but do just as 
tell yon and lie dfiwn." 

Lai^ Dalmayer had by now recovered 
her self-possession; her momentary fit of 
excitement had passed awuy. She settled 
Gladys on the sofa, pulled down the blinds, 
and tlwn went downstairs to tell Harry 
that bis wife had escaped injury of any 
kind. 

She found that Harry had not moved 
from the foot of the stairs, where he was 
annonsly wuting for news. And with 
him washis&ther, 
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“All right I Shar’s all right,” nodded 
Lady Dalmayer. 

And Harry looked his thanks at her. 

“That’s all right," he said. “Have you 
gofil cigar .about 3 'ou, Gov’nor ? I've left 
mine at home.” 

“Yes, my boy, just come and sinokc it 
on the verandah. ’I'ln gl.id j our wife's nil 
right.” 

Ihe two men went outside the hotel 
and lighted their cignrs. Then old Mr. 
Raymes looked at his son and put out his 
hand. 

“Harry, boy,” he said, and there w.'is a 
quaver in the old voict*, “I’lr. sorry nliout 
—well, you know I But it’s nil right now, 
isn’t it, eh ?” 

And his eager, pleading expression ns 
he looked into his son's cye.%as if waiting 
tor the verdict, was almost painful to 
Harry, who felt a little pang nt his heart 
that he should have Iwen so hasty, that he 
should have misjudged his father. 

“It's all right, (•ov’nor. It was pretty 
rotten of me to w.alk out like tluit, but I 
think you’ve been n brick.” 

“Do yon, my boy, do you really.? Well, 
nil right then, wc won't s.ny any more. But 
now you must go to your mother. She’s 
up in the sitting-room. She's only just 
had one hug of y ou, and I think she wants 
a few dozen. And, 1 Stiy, Harry, it’s all 
right now about money, you know.'* 

“Oh, that's all right, Gov’nor, that’s 
all right!” 

So the reconciliation was cflectcd in the 
true British manner—that’s all right, 
that's all right. 

“Uh, yes, she's quite well,” said the 
doctor Inter on to Lady Dalmayer in the 
hall, a nice, polite, bcaracd' Frenchman he 
was. “After a cup of tea she can get up 
and go downstairs. I don’t expect the fall 
will wave any ill effects.” 

Lady Dalmayer herself took the tea up¬ 
stairs to Gladys, who was now sitting in 
a low lounge chair looking out of the 
window at the beautiful, shimnKriug sea. 
Lady Dalmayer dicw up a chair and sat 
close to her, taking her hand. 

“My deari’t she said, “I don’t know 
how to start, how to tell you what 1 must 
tell you. It’s this,” she' put up her band 
and fingered the chain ou Gladys’s neck, 
“this chain which once—which once 
belonged to me.” 

“To you, La^ Dalmayer, to you ?” 

“Yes, to me. I should knowii again any- 
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where. And why shouldn’t I ? Ilow could 
I ever I'orRct it, lor it was the only thing 
of any value tliat I had to give luy baby, 
my little gill, my daughter, when—^^n 
she was taken Irom me. Oh, my child, my 
i-hild, don’t you understand ? Vou can’t ? 

(H course not I IM cotiise you c in’t! But 
I,” B!id\ Dalmaycr had by now tnken 
('.ladys 111 her ai nis nnil was elulching her 
lo her, In r lace was working, there were 
lear-, in her voice. "I—I'm voiir mother, 
and you’re iny little child, niy'little girl." 

"You, Lady Daknajer, you iiiv—my 
mother, my mother! But I alwa> s thought 
that she was dead ?’’ 

Oladys moved a little .away from Ladr 
Dalmnyer’s embrace. She was frightened'; 
it was all so sudden, so strange. Ladv 
UuhnayerfeU the movement and took her 
nriiis away. 

“Ah, yes, ol course you can’t take to 
me as a mother all at once!’’ she said. 
“But you arc, you arc my little daughter. 
\Vc were poor, so poor, my husband and 1, 
that we couldn’t even nilo'rd to keep you ; 
we’d no lood ; we’d barely a root to cover 
ns." 

“Oh! oh I" This time Oladys crept a 
little closer. She had known what it was 
to Ik‘ poor ; pity stirred within her. "Oh, 
I'm so sorry !’’ 

“Ami we hail to lose you," went on 
Lady Dalma 5 ’cr. “We had to let you go 
so that you could live, so that you could 
have proper care, proper lood, and a home. 
We answered an adrcrliscnicnt which 
stated that a well-to-do childless couple 
wished to adopt a little girl. The adver¬ 
tiser and his wile came and saw us in our 
hovel of a home, and took you away with 
them then and there. Five hundred pounds 
we were paid for you, for live hundred 
pounds we sold our own flesh and blood, 
never, never to see yon again; we were not 
even told the name of the eoupic who took 
you. 1 liegged and implored them to let me 
near something of you sometimes, to let 
me know who was taking yon, but they 
refused ; they said no, they wanted to have 
n child who would love just themselves 
alone, they didn’t want her to be always 
fretting after her mother. She would m; 
loved and well taken cure of, and would in 
time be rioh. And so wc took the monty 
and let our little one, our baby, go. But 
oh, what else could wc have done ? Y'ou 
would have grown up poor. We were 
almost in the gutter; and we wanted you 


to have a chance. It was really for yonr 
sake wc did it. But it changed my very 
soul; Iruni that day 1 grew hard, and 
afterwards when 1 went abroad to America 
and iny husband began to make money, 
money—all, how soon wc got rich with the 
money for which wc had sold our child !—I 
grew "harder timii ever. Then when we 
came to England retired, rich, there eaiiic 
the title. Uh yes, your tutlicr’s money 
bought him that too ! And we had every¬ 
thing, everything wc wanted except— 
except our child." 

“But the little gold chain ? And Uncle, 
the kind old man 1 called Uncle ? 1 can’t 
understand his making such a bargain 
with you. It seems so bard, so cruel. 1 
can’t understand it.” 

Gladys was now looking wondcringly 
at this* woman who claimed her as her 
child. 

“The chain ? Oh, that was the only 
thing of any value 1 hnd left. It was just 
my one poor little tearful consolation, tuat 
perhaps one day my child would wear 
something that had lielonged to me, some¬ 
thing 1 had given her—that something I 
hud once worn should be touching her. 1 
gave it to the old gentleman-he wasn’t so 
very old then—and asked him to give it to 
you when you were old enough to wear it 
without losing it. He said he would give 
it to you, but he wouldn’t tell you who it 
had come from, who it had Belonged to, 
for he and his wife wanted you all for 
themselves." 

“That seems hanl--it seems selfish," 
put in Gladys. 

“Ah, but I can understand it. Love is 
selfish sometimes, especially love which is 
childless. They had no children, these 
two; they wanted one all to themselves 
for their very own; they didn’t want 
their little adoji.ed girl to be hankering, 
hungering for her mother, they wanted her 
to look upon them as her only relations. 
1 can understand it now. But, my chiki, 
my child, my daughter, my little one, you 
can believe me now, can’t you ?” 

The arms which bad been empty for so 
long, for so many years, were held out 
again to Gladys, and this time she did not 
refuse the embrace. 

“See, sec, your eyes are like mitie!" went 
on Ladv Dalmaycr. “And yonr hands and 
wrists r And look, just nnderneath yonr 
hair at the back here is the Utfle brown 
mark that 1 used to kiss. Ah, yes, my 
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daughter who was lost has come back to 
me. O’you think you’ll ever be able to 
look upon me really as your niotlicr ?” 

Gladys’s answer was very, very low ns 
this time she out her arms round Cady 
Dalmaycr’s neik. 

“Yes, 1 will try, and 1 think 1 shall suc¬ 
ceed—mother.’’ 

“Mother ! She cullpd me mother!’’ said 
Lady Halmaycr, looking u]) and s|)e»king 
as if to herself. “God has let me look into 
heaven!’’ 

* « » « 

The hostel eallcd after old Claynier was 
to be opened on the morrow. The visitors 
invited to the private view had just left, 
and Gladys stood, with her husband in the 
large entrance hall. 

They were the lust two in the building. 
Ontside waited for them Lord Guardeiie 
with his wife, also Lady Dalniayer, old 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymes, and Meg and Ted, 
Ted now on the verge of being admitted to 
jiartnership in t& flourishing Covent 
Garden business. 

“You ought to be a i)ruii(l and happy 
woman to-night, Gladys,” said Harry. 


“A famous authoress, commissions Iroiu 
everywhere ior plays, rich and, 1 hope, 
happy, darling.” 

"Happy ! Yes, that is the best of all,” 
said Gladys, softly, “Po’you know. Harry, 
why I asked you to slop'bchiiid ?” 

Harry shook his head. 

“You rciucmlier, deai heart,” she 
pointed to the spot on which they were 
standing, “just alionl here was where old 
Mr. Clayiner’s slio]) used to be, and it was 
just about here that 1 stood tluit day 
when wc met again after our fust nicvtiiig. 
I just wanted to remind you of that so 
‘that in onr happiness now we should not 
h)rget the d.'iys when we went linngry and 
tile seemed almost <'i fiurdeii.” 

‘T needed no reminding, sweetlieart; it 
is always in my memory. And I think llmt 
after .all you are riglif. T'ame and riches 
arc worth having, but without the h.appi- 
ness f»f love life would indeed be empty,” 

And their kiss was one of reverence, 
.almost .as if in tli.aiiksgiving fur the happi¬ 
ness that love had brought them. 

I fiiK Exi>.] 
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XV. 


A KING II.VIJ ON'IV ONE-M ^ IIML. 

The purohibis in the Rig-Veda are Vasish- 
tha, Visv3mitra already mentioned, Kavaslia 
of king Kurusravaiia,* and, according to 
YSska, DevSpi of SSntanu fur the nonce. 
A kiig had only one purcliila at a lime.’’ In 

1. RV., X, 33 ; Celdner, Vidiscbe Sludicn, 2, iju, 
184. 

2. See above. 

3. Celdner, rp. ui., 2, 144, ihinlis ibai &eveidl 
purobitaa were pos»ible. Tbe grounds giien aie 001 
sound. The example of Asamtii and the Oaupayanas 
cited by him cannot be relied on as to the number uf 
piieats (Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 37$, n. 3', 
while the simultaneous puipbiiesbip of Visiamiiia 


Idler V'cdic lilcratuie, we meet with many 
names of royal priests. 


Tiil fiueoii/a I'Oli mdiA^ 

IIISN ONE KI.NG. 

A single llialimana could have acted as 
piiest fur more than one king simultancou.sly. 
I)cva-bh3ga Srautar.slia appeais as the "do¬ 
mestic priest” of both tlie Kurus and the 
Sriiijayas,* while Jala JatuKnrnya for the 
three kings of Kasi, Ko.sal.i, and Videlia.* 
Such siinullancous purohitaMp could not but 


and-Vjsishtha is not piobjlile fHopkins, J A 0 .S., xv, 
;Co If.). Kveiyi\lieic else puroliila is mentioned in 
the siiiguLii, anil as there was one “Urahman* priest 
at ihc saciitue, the purolnid was one only. (See V.l, 


II, 5,f. n. 4)- 

1. Saupdlha-l!i&hnian,i, 11 , 4 , 4 , 5 - 

2. Sdiikhayana Srauta-Sulr,i, xvi, 2 ij, S, (>• 
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be very rare, depending as it did to a great 
extent upon amity among the kings supplied 
with tlie priestly ministration, 

VVw/hV.i’s orncii, wueiubr kkkeihivrv. 

It cannot be ascer'ainud with certiiiiity 
whether the office of the purohita w.is heredi¬ 
tary in a particular family. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, from the relations of the purohita with 
king Kurusravana am I his sou Upamasravas 
that the priest of his father was kept on ny 
the son.* In course of time, the priest’s con¬ 
nexion with the sovereign appears to have 
assumed permanency and probably became, 
hereditary.’* 

BrdA'nuUi PIILCI,L'i)li.l> IkOM CONoSIIIP. 

The Br&liinanas as a class became ineli¬ 
gible to kingship from very early limes.' It 
was from the time of Mahaikidma Nanda 
that disregard of the bar is traditionally re- 
cognir-ed as coimnencing.* 

Tub I'HEeLUsioN i. uiiierunilv LvitKi-REricii. 

The preclusiiin ol lird/iuiaiias from royal¬ 
ty has been dilferuntly iiilcrprelcd. James 
Mill remarks, for instance, that “it appears 
somewhat remarkable that the lirahinanas 
who uiuriied among their country men so 
much distinction and authority diil nut invest 
themselves with the splendour of royalty. It 
vciy often ha[ipens that some accidental 
circumstances, of which little anount was 
taken at the time, and which after a lapse ul 
ages it is impossible lt> trace, gave occasion 
to certain peculiaritic > wliicli we remark in 
the affairs and characters of natione It is 
by no nieaiis miiialural to .suppose, that to a 
people, over whom the love ol repose e.xerts 
tite greatest .sway, and in whose charaetcr 
aversion to danger forms a principal ingie- 
dieiit, the toils and perils of the sword ap- 
(teared to surpass the advantages with which 
it was attended j and tliat the lifihiiututn 
transferred to the hands of others, what was 

I. RV,,x, J3. 

3. OMciibcrjr, Keligian des \ciU, v';, cunip.iics 
ihe permanency vf the ichuiou belwcen'ibc kini; and 
his priesi with that of liusb-ind and wife as shuivn in 
the rituals lu the Aitareya-Uiahmana, \iii. 34 . 

3. The Skanda-Purjiia (Nagara kliandd). ch. OS, 
slkf. QCDttons FdrdbUiAQid'« gift uf connutred 
lands to the Brihinaiias wlio became nionarchs theie- 
by: but tins statemeni appears neither in any other 
ol the IVaikis nor in the epics. 

I <•, .''***,'?* ?«««« chapter "Ibe Education ol 
the Ensce”, f. n. 
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thus a source of too much labour, as well as 
danger, to be retained in their own.'** Sir 
W. \V Hunter is of opinion that “from very 
ancient times, the leaders of the Brihutana 
caste recognized that if they were to exercise 
spiritual supremacy, they must renounce 
earthly |x>nip. In arrogating the priestly 
function, they gave up all claim to the royal 
ufficQ, They were divinely appointed to be 
the guides of nations ,and the councillors of 
kiug.s, but they could not be kings them¬ 
selves.” ** 

It is very difficult, if at all possible, at this 
distance of time to ascertain how far the 
exclusion of Brahmanas from royal office 
was ol their own chousing and how far it was 
the result of compslling circmnstances. It is 
better to be silent than to read into the 
phcnomcmui any motives which would be 
cither unjust or erroneous. 

Eric I'liumn \.\o i.mek. 

The imp irtancc of the position occupied 
by the royal priest made it imperative that 
he should be selected lor his marked qualities 
both natural and acquired. 

(JU.tLIl'lCUlONs. 

Some of the Sanskrit works furnish lists 
of these qualities, the more detailed of which 
generally emphasize that he should be of 
good family, gentlemanly, self controlled, ,and 
religious; versed in Tr(^i (tlirec Vedas 
&c.)*, si.K .\ni;as,* polity, mantras and rituals 
including the sdntika (propitiating), 
(invigorating), ami such other rites of the 
AtiiafLM- I'liia specially for averting calami¬ 
ties human and providential ; eloquent; and 
devoted to the welfare of the king and the 
state.' To these are added by some of the 

I. James Mill's llislory of British India (1810) 
vul. I, pp. 18s, i<3i>. 

3. W. W. liunlei's Indian Empire Otd ed.), 
p. 130. 

3. See for iu expianalioii the lirst foot-note in 
the chapter " I'hc lde.tls of the Sute.” 

4. l.e,, the science of piopet ailicukition and 
pronunciation, lules for rituals, grammar, explanation 
uf diflicult Vedic words, prosody, and astrolo|jy. 
(Monier Williams’ Diet.) 

5. Mbh., .\di-parva, ch. 1/0, siks. 74-77; Kautiliya, 
Bk. I, Mantri-purohitotpattih, p. IS ; Uautaina, xi, 13: 
Acni-Purina, ch. 13V, slits. t6,17 ; Carnda-Parana, 
ch. 113 , sik. 13 ,; Ktmandaklya, Sarga 4, sik. 33 ; 
Sukia-Nili$ai.t. cli. 3. sIks, ; 8 >lio; Ysjnavalkya, 1 , 
3.3 ; Niti-\akyamnt.i(by Somideva Sun), ch. 11, pp. 
4 i> 44 - (PuroliiU'Samuddtsa); cf. J, A. U. S., xiii, 
p. ig6. 
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lists other attributes which may or m.iy not 
be subsumed under those already mentioned, 
e.g., knowlediTc of the Arlh sastra (science of 
mail's m iterial concernsi, d/wmn>eda (science 
of archery), militarv arrays ^Z’ynKt ) an I wea¬ 
pons (astra , and the rea dug of portents. 

Duiibs: Klligious. 

The aforesaid qualities are required in the 
royal priest in view of the duties he is called 
upon to perform. He is entrusted with the 
supervision of all religious, as well as socio- 
nr politico religious ccr'-monies fur the royal 
family or the .slate u liich make it of para¬ 
mount importance that he should be tho¬ 
roughly veised in the Vcdic tmtifras and the 
attendant rites. His personal officiation at 
the ceremonies by the utterance of mantnn 
and performance of all other minut.'i: of the 
rituals may not have been needed in all ca.ses, 
for there were the subordinate priests 
{rilvijtts) for the pur|K>se. General attention 
to the strict conifuct of the whole ceremonial 
and participation in its more imp(>rtarit func¬ 
tions were his look out. Vasi.shth.i, the royal 
priest in the Ram yaf/a fur instance, con¬ 
ducts Dasaratha’s putrakti sacrifice/ the 
many saHskdra rites of the four princes/ and 
R&ma's c •ronation in which he appears as 
personally anointing and crowning Rama.' 
Dhaumya, the purohitn of the I’andavas, 
officiates at the sdutika and pa/nhtilca rerc- 
inonies for the achievement of their objects 
and their general welfare on the eve of their 
departure for living wcoguito.* The more 
important of the rituals are perfonned by 
him on the occasion of Vudhishthira's coro¬ 
nation, which leads us to ' ilcr that upon him 
rested the most uiieruir of the duties.' At 
the rajastya of the same prince, Vyasa 
officiates as the " rahman” priest and 
Uhaumya as the 110111.” As already point¬ 
ed ont,' the pHToluta ought to have filled the 
first position ; but an exception seems to 

1. Rafa-t Bala-kaoda, Samns 8 ff. Here VasUh- 
tha is expressly mentioned as officiating as “Brahman” 
priest.. 

2. Ibid., saiga 18, slks. 31-34, rf. Kagbiwainsa, 
sarga 3, sik. 18, for the perforinanLe of Kagbu’s 
samsksca rites by the Mval priest. 

3. Kami,, Yuddha-Mnda, sarga 128. 

4. MBb, Virita-parva, cb. 4, slks, gt, gsnith 
Ntlakantba’s comnsemary. 

g. MBb., Slnti-parra, ch. 40. 

6 ME'i.Sabhi-parva. ch. 33, sILs 3233. 

7. See the first pwagrapb of this chapter. 


have been made in favour of Vyfisa in view 
perha|is of his relationship to the Pfindavas 
and his deeper scholarship.' In the horse- 
sacrifice performed hy the emperor Bali, his 
purohita Sukrachfiry) a figures as its Krah- 
maii priest.” Garga was asked by Vasudeva 
to perform the naming ceremony of his sons 
Dalarfima and Siikrislina becau.se he wa.s the 
domestic priest of the Yfidavas and versed in 
sacred lore and astridugy.' 

TI'IORI m 

The purohita is somctimc.s appointed tube 
the prince's tutor (gurti) lor in.structiiig him 
in the sdstras and conducting the necessary 
rites up to chudA karana*^ (tonsure'. It is the 
Achfiryy a who performs his Vpaftayaua (in- 
c-estiture with the sacred thiead) niid tbereliy 
un(lertakc.s his eiluratiun thenceforward.” 
The pmohiia at times happens to be both the 
guru and the Jihii/jya us instanced in the 
case of Vasishtha completing all the lilcs of 
Ua.saratha's suns up to upanayana inclusive.” 
bukiScharyy,i, the domestic priest of llira- 
nyakasipu, appears as appointed by the king 
to conduct the education of iiis suns PralilSda 
and others in the tirst capacity 

I’l Hll(>l/\. 

The royal priest nouliere appears ;ii,a 
judge in a court of justice. According to 
Apast.iinba,'' cases of iion-obscrvaiice, on the 
part of Brahmatia liouselioldci.s, of peiianceS 
prescribed by tlie Aihanya for bleaches of 
rules foi participation in tlie rights of their 
caste according to sacred law, were refetred 
by the king to bis puivkita, for trial. The 
latter issued a fresh older for compliance 
with the proper |3enanccs, and if this order 
was still disobeyed, the offendeis were 
brought to reason by penalties other than 
corporeal punishment and servitude. The 
purokita according to Vasishtha iq'ain, has to 

I. Sudbarma nas tbe puruliiu of Ibe Kaiiiavas 
[MBb., Saiiii-paiva, ch. 40, bik. g, (Nilkamha's com¬ 
mentary' 

1. BfaSgavata-Purina, Skandlia 8, cb. 23, tlk. 14. 

j. Ibid, Skanda 10, ch. 8,*slka. l-C. 

4. Hanu, II, 143 ; Yunavalkya, I, 34. 

5. M'inu, II, 140; Yainavalkya, 1,34. for the 
duties of up 4 dh)a'a (sub-teacher) and iitviktsacnfi- 
cial priest) see Manu, tl, 141, 143 and YSjnavalkya, 
'> 33 - 

C. Kama, Bala-kanda, saiga 18, .Iks, 33-25 with 
Karntnuja’s cuminenury. 

7. Blia4.i\ala-Purr.<ia, skaiida 7, ch 5. 

8. Apastamba (b.B £.), II. 5,13 16. 
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Uure with the king |)enaiices for certain 
prescribed cases of miscarriage of justice, viz., 
if the latter sets free a criminal deserving 
punishment, or punishes an innocent man.* 

Ner.<iTivi'OK7. 

The I'uruhita is appointed at times to 
carry on negotiations between the sovereign 
ami ntlier parties for various purposes poli¬ 
tical III otherwise. King Drupada of Pan- 
rliiild for instance sent his purohUa as duta 
to the Kurus with a |X)litical mcs.sagc,‘ and 
on a previous occasion, to the Pandava.s, for 
knowing {Kirticulars about their parentage for 
settling his daughter’s inariiage.' To cite 
a later instance; Suddhodana .sent liis 
ptiwhita to Daiulapani to negotiate the mar¬ 
riage between the latter’s daughter and 
Gautama.* 

I’oi.nicvi. 

The royal priest is never a minister 
[fitantri) cx-offifio cither in the Vcdic period 
or later, though there is no bar to the com- 
hination of the two functions in the same 
p r.siiii except the practical diflii nity it in¬ 
volves The duties attached to each of these 
ofliccs were In-avy c.iough, and their amalga¬ 
mation uould but make It impossible fora 
single pel-.oil to pcrfnnn the comhined dutie.s 
eftidently. The two nillices appear separate 
from the 'i'-ts of iiffices of the Vedic period ;® 
and there is no evidence on record pointing 
to tlieir identity in earlier limes. The Vedic 
•State-council was nut so e.xclusive as it was 
ill later time-s and even if It were so, the 
presence of the punhita theie as also in the 
secret conclave of the later epic and the 
paurattii perKKl-. might nut have been pro¬ 
ductive of any positive evil , but the practice 
appears to have been otherwise. So far as 
the evidcnic.- go, nowhere is he seen to 
uccup)’, oi recummciidcd to have a scat in the 
state-coupcil, though the use of the same 
name sabha fur the royal court and the statc- 
council may give rise to this misleading 
impression. The non didactic portions of 
the MaiObharafrt shew the kings arriving at 
important decisions in matters of State with- 

1. Vdsishtlia, \iz, 40-43. 

2. MBh., Udyoga-paiva, ch. j, sik. 18 

3. Ibid, Adi-parvR, cb. 193, siks. 14-17 

4 . Lalita-vmiara [iransl. by Dr. R. L. Mitra (BibL 
Indira)], ch. xii, p. 103 . 

3. bee the chapter on the "Evolution of the I’lin- 
t'ipal State-OfficiaV. 


out much regard for Brahmauic or minis¬ 
terial advice, and much less, if at all, for that 
of their puroU/as.^ The didactic parts of 
the epic recommend complete dependence* 
of the sovereign upon his pitrehita. We are 
not in a position to infer from tins recom¬ 
mendation, as Prof. Hopkins has done,* 
lliat It indicates an all-round subjection of 
the sovereign to the former’s ivill in all 
masters including political. Had it been so, 
references of political questions by the king 
to the members of the state council regarded 
by Hindu statesmen from very early times 
as of paramount need for the conduct of 
government woul}l not have found a place in 
the works on polity. The royal priest was 
no doubt much respected by the king and Iiis 
opinions also carried weight in the latter's 
estimation, liul versed as the puro/dta was 
in the rules of polity, he knew well the limits 
to the range of his duties which would have 
rendered it a transgre.ssiun on his part to 
thru.st his political views upon the sovereign 
and to try to deflect him from the course 
binding on liim by the resolution of the state- 
council. It is true that the king could cogi¬ 
tate this resolution after *il had been passed, 
and suggest to the councillors any alteration 
that might be thouglit fit for making it as 
flawless as possible before the final action, 
and that according to YSjiiavaikya, the leso- 
lution has once to be referred to the royal 
priest for his o[>inion. This does not mean, 
howcvei, that under the rules, an opening 
was lelt for the King at tliis stage of self- 
deliberation to decide upon any course of 
action he liked, or give effect to tlie advice of 
the royal priest in opposition to the resolu¬ 
tion of the council. The reference of the 
resolution to the royal priest was, as it should 
be held, not for giving him an opportunity 
for setting it aside, or changing it as he 
pleased, but for judging of tlie time and place 
of the contemplated action and such other 
matters connected therewith from the astro, 
logical point of view. Under the circum¬ 
stances, though tl'e royal priest exercised 
much influence with the king, yet he was 
debarred under the constitution froA pre¬ 
vailing over him to follow in the political 

I. Sec the ch.-ipiet '’The State-Council’’. 

E-k., M Bh., Adi-parva, cb, 170, siks. ]7,78. 

_ 3. J. A. O. S, xiii, p. 15;. A sentence or twtfon 
this point in the chapler on the state-council will have 
to be modified in conformity with what has been 
written here. 
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matters decided on by llie sUte-council .1 
course of action tlial ran counter to the 
advice of the political cuunciilors. So long 
as the state<oiincil existed, able to exercise 
its prescribed powers, it c.innot be reason 
ably held, that the monarch was but a 
puppet in the hands of tlie royal priest in 
st.ite matters.* The causes of extension ni 
the authority of tlie RiShmanas arc to be 
sought not so mtu'li in the influence ilirectl}' 
exerted upon the king l>> the royal priest, to 
which there was a constitiiti-rnal bar, as in 
the powcrftd hi>ld of the IlrShmaiias upon 
the intellect of the nation, of which tlie king 
and his ministers were but individu.al mem¬ 
bers. Anything that would teixl to detr.itt 
from that authority would as a rule be re¬ 
pulsive to their thoughts and feelings as well 
as 10 the public opinion reared and mouldeil 
under the BrShinanic cultu'C. The interfer¬ 
ence of the royal prie.st therefore in the bu.si- 
ne.ss of the state-council fer the preservation 
or extension of BrAlimanic interests was not 
necessary in view of the wider aiul more 
powerful forces that were at work outside the 
council to procure the very same objects. 

I. For the basis of the above inferenres, see the 
chapter on the state council. 

s. This point will be adreited to in Ibe next 
rlnpter. 


CONCI rsioN. 

' The above limit to his constitutional 
piiwers dues not mean that the personal in¬ 
fluence wielded by the royal priest and the 
reverence commanded by liim were not very 
great. He and all liis (onffcres were looked 
upon as divinities^ in human form. As a 
depositary of knowledge and wisdom, he was 
recom.iiendcd to be the king’s guide, coiifi- 
ilant, and coinii.iniun - Me was loukcil upon 
as a source of strength In the .State and his 
very appointment to />iii ohitits/np, not to 
speak of his active participation in the duties 
attached thereto, were reg-irded as conducive 
to tlic prosperity of tlie re.ilm. Sule by side 
with this reverence for the domestic priest is 
fiiiind a counter-current of feeling not per¬ 
haps very strong tending to belittle him. 
He is put ill Mann* in the middling rank of 
the states caused by activitj (>fl/or) and his 
position is looked upon as a curse in the 
Mahi^hUr-Un.' Hut on the wliole his influ¬ 
ence precloininated and grew from more to 
more. 

1. J. A. O. S,Mii, 152; B.nidliayana I, 10, iK, 
7-8. 

2. Cf. Vasishtha, xix. + 

3. .\t,inn, MI, 46. 

4. MBh., Anubasana-Parva, ch. 9 », Hh. 
Mini’s Sanskill Tcxls, 1, 128 and J. A 0 . S., x'ii, ifi>. 


LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON 
POLITY OR ITS SUB-TOPICS 


(20) Nivafjitali-si\igr.\ua, 

A work similar to the foregoing but treating the 
subject more specially from the astrological point 
of view. Cb, 7. Tidyarambha corresponds partly to Ch. 
6 of Ms. last described. Compare also Samskira- 
Mayukha (Benares, 1879) p. * 1 . where the Hindu 
authorities agree in prescribing the 5th year fora 
child’s learning Jiis letters. 'Three Chapters (9-11) 
deal with the out-door life of the cultivator. Cf. the 
section on the Vaisyas in SamskSra-Hayukha. 
liS p. 83, M.S. Na 20S. 

(31) Chahakva-sar.vsamgraha, 
with Newari version. 

On the text in iu several recensions see E. 
Monscor, Cbgnakya (Paris, 1887). The prasent MS. 
corresponds to ihe fourth of the recensions there 
noticed and therefore also with the Berlin MSS. now 
nos. 1591,1592 in Weber's Caia. (Bd. II). described 


by J. Klitt. Our lext is however so.newbai more 
correct th:iu these as legards errors in orthography 
and the like. 

The vernacular version of ihe present MS, affords 
a good specimen of the extensive borrowings mostly 
in Tatsama form of Newari noticed by Ur. Conrady 
in his account of the lungna^e. 

C. BendalTs Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
British Museum, 1902, p. 94, MS. No. 24$- 

-( 22 ) K SJA-KOSS-MOlUMTU, 

by Kaghunstha Pandiia son of Ngiffyana and 
minister of SivaiSjt (the great Mahratta prince 
1^4-1680) by whose order it was composed. 

A list of synonyms of ‘king’ in Sanskrit, Mahratta, 
Telugu and Hindustani, and of names for things 
belunging to or referring to kings. &c. 

Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
palace of Tanjore prepared for the Madras Govern* 
mem t» A. C. Burnell, Pb. D., 1880. p. 46. 
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(’ 1 * NVKM Ml rvi 
Aullioi’s name no inentium d 
On orncne finni buuinis atcOidinii to the time 
the me ins I > wlm ti they <iie pioduied, speiiilly is 
leiiditli,; I'lnits I he lultunnies qiioied in it aie 
ihesnrii V fin il 11 mil IS, iiz, the Graliiiii, Vishnu, 

( h indi I, tdi, SI indd, KRi im and 1 aiphal i. 

//;</ |i 8« 

< 1 SBHII ' III! IKriIS ClIINI \MtM 

••I MinistjJIa I, li> or Mthrr Atiribuied In Bhiiliika 
mall I Siinrsi u i III, the 1 h iluk) i kiii,( (li'’'' lIlR) 

I Ins IS 1 kind ul en<»I >|i icdi i of mitiris le aiing 
111II //lit, p 141 

( s) KSMaMIM l\ \ NlllstKt-\lAKII\s\SN\, 
s K nimentarj nn ilie lieatise on polity of KRinan 
diki, I y Vsiadii iji Ijhiliank,) I/iiit, p 141 
(Ifl) (UNImNIII flisKSKlNASI, 

liom the Nliiinanjari of SiisiinliliniHn ilnUv >tt 

(’-) I’rsi vM iM'iiiiri il s 

liy Lkai.iji of I inj ne (iM,;iied iAy6 1681). 

1 I i^menis of an inieudcd encvi lop led 11 some 
thing like the Abli lasliiisi hi ChiiiiHm iiii (see supra) 
Some iliapiirson niii seem alone to have been liiiished. 
Some cif the fiagnienis relate lu pu] 1, eti A li t,;mcnl 
on mil fill kings /tut , p 141. 

(ah) llAji iill\kMs Slits siMi.KAiii 
in 41 rliapteis liv lulaji l{a|K of ),iii)nie (176J 
1788). /Arf.p t4l. 

(491 Kill NiIt. 
iiy Vaiaiuchi 
/but, p 111 
(30) Kajsniii, 

liy Ihiri ben, Uenties, deposited wiUi Uii ikai 1 
(>in<ki, llenires . 111 llei.tuagBii charaitei, piorura- 
ble fur topiing , lecent ind inri)irei.l 
It gives Ians for kings ind then dune-, 
('atilogueof Sanskrit MSS. in piii.ile libiaiies 
of the \ \\ liniiiies lompiled hi order of (lOiern- 
menl N, W )' I’linted .it the Mediral Hall, Benares, 
i8'4. 

I’lril, p 14 ’, MS Nil 1S5 
(tl) N?ll PRAknSA, 

b) Kuliinani, in I>eianR„aii iharirtci , deposited 
nith Keilainaih ol llenaies I he MS is piocuiable , 
apparently lorreci and o'll 

It goes an aicoiint of the kingdom .and goiernors, 
the pioper men to appoint ind propel tunes fot them 
to be appointed 

/bid., p I jfi, IMS No. in/ 

(3s) NlTIKAINAklKA, 

li) Ch.indesi.u i , in Itei in ig 111 iharacter ,— dqio- 
sited uitb Itaness Rgwa, llenaies, piocurable for 
copying, recent and iiii orrerL 

it gives laws for kings, iheir duties. 

/oiif.,p 178, Mb No, 31a 

(33) llTS lun K At STl'RHA, 

dhaiinasAstia h) Anania Devi; one of the parti 
of Ka)A dliaiina K'lUslukha, very correct, o d copy, 
depnsited with Kamachandra Bliaiia, Ailahabid 

< ataloiriie of Sanskrit MSs in piivate hnianes of 
the N. W. Provinces compiled by order of Govern¬ 
ment N \V P, Part V. 188a, p 48, MS. Nu la 

(34) SANkSniPTA-VALAKLUA-VIDHI, 

by Ananta lleva; part of Btja-dharma Kaostobha, 
old, correct and deposited as above 
Ibid, p 48. MS. Na 13 


(35) SahI l SIMSIIII PRATOOl. 
by Ananta Dei 1. A different part of Kaja-dhaima- 
Kaustubha copied in 1639 A D. 

Ibtd, p 48. MS. No. 14, 

(j6) KIJA KiUSTI'UII I , 

aulhoi not men loned , deposited nilli KtishiM. 
13 1 liliunasaiikiia Vadodaiil 

Catalogue of Sinskiit MsS fiom GujiiatNa 3 
(by Older of Gill ernmeiii) l873, MS. No. 281, p. ltd. 
(37) KAjANirl, 

liy DellIgsa, d>-posited with ('httuibhuji Rhaiti,, 
N i< anagara 

/hd, Ms \o 28’, p. 116. 

(tS) Diidai.ki KSiirai phaKani , 

'lulhor not mentioned, in Newm cliiiirtei and 
niiltcii in pio,e, incoiieci uid oM. 

A chiiiii for ensuiing -uciess in iiaifaic 
lii|endi dll MmI's Sanskrit Buddhist kiteratiire 
of Nepal (pub by A S B 1882), M4 No .8 
SI p 281 

(39) V AV IMl 1 IKII’lllA KAJAKITI 
it IS a Hoik composed by one Dalapati.iHya for a 
piince nimed Madliava binha who is styled Sarva- 
bhauma ot parimount sovcieign It contains forms 
of letters and urdeis fioin a king lu his subordinates 
written in Siiiskrit accuiding to the manner prevalent 
among Muhammadans and also Sanskiit equiialents 
of Muhammitlin politic.il terms. Fioin the colo 
phnn, M a Bill I bimna, the birvabha iiiia, appear, to 
have been Saiai Midhtvatgv 01 Mgclhiviav II of the 
Peshiia Dynasty of Poona 
y/in/, Ms No. 409 p. 8(>. 

(401 IjlkslIlNA IRlkASl, 
by Mill i niisra in ib? pages and 6000 slokas 
Atr> iija s.imbandhi—gajasia ratba-grihgdinim 
padKitlignam subliRsubha laksliangni nirupitgni (i.e. 
the auspicious and inauspicious signs of kings, ele 
phanis, chariots, horses, bouses, &.1., aie dealt with 
beie). L'st of Sanskrit and Hindi MbS puichased 
by ordei of (lOiernmeni and deposited in the Sanskrit 
College, llenaies. during 1905, printed at the Goiem- 
incni Picss, (I P i^>, Allahabad, M.S Na 1433, 

p. 8 

(4I) VKIIlAlKHASAkVA-NITl, 

(Mb. 681, p 164) and Cbanak) im (MS. 99C 
p 338). 

List of Sanskrit, Jam and IlinJ, MSS. purchased 
by order of Government and deposited in the Sanskrit 
College, Benaies, during l897*i9oi. Printed at the 
liKvernment Pres^ I' P. ]t Agra and Oudb, 
Allahabad. 1902. 

l42) ClllNAKAASt'IRA, 

by Chanakya , in the library of Raja of Cochin at 
Tiruppunitiura. 

On Niii-astra. Oppert’s Lists of Sanskrit MSS., 
m private Libraries m b. India, Vol. I, Madras, 18^, 
MS No. 2836, p. 2jS 
(431 NITISUMAV lU, 

by AppaiR)ipeyd, m the possession of Apptvtja* 
peyi of liruiaianagadu. 

On N tisastra. 

Itnd, Md. No. 4803, p. 396. 

(44) DUTALAkSHANA • 

author not memioned; in tbe psssession of H, H, 
the MahitljZ of Fravancore. 

On nItiSRstra. 

/bid, MS. Na 5996, p. 474. 



(VLIJANINOS 


u5 ) Ni7isv<;tm 

Koior not memioited , P U above 
iW, MS So 6023 p 471 
||fi) RAr«DHARMVMK^HvN* , 
iiutbor not mentioned , P I) Ah ahme 
On nilisKSlra 

IM , MS NO 6169 , p 47 S 

( 47 )SvHnHI VK.RMK ttNk DMIIiHII I (t ISAM is 
MlVA-ORANrHA , 


iiilhiii noi nifiit neil in ilii msstssmii ui Kajii 
of Vijiv ini,;iid thd MS No P '>♦'* 

(4fl) RA)\\»HISHIfK\ ViDHi . 
luihor not iiienlio ifd P 1 ) as ibjve /dirf,MS 
NI 7 '. 8 i. P O? 

( To hi lotttxnncd ) 


GLI* \NINGS 


Meuuring Hunger 

4 method of inea^unnir ind loinp iriii|r ilt^rus ol 
hun^et, Bnd I ir asccrlainui^ its ti itiiie inoii (\ u il\ 
has been d(\*Kid hv Hr \ 1 Luhiii viid dtscrilK 1 liv 
him 111 a book reccnth putilwhid by tht Ihiucrsitv ol 
Chicajir<> entitled IheL introl ol IliinKu in Ih ilth 
and Dmeayt Some of lb tailsiii'^ inUrcshn^r 
reeulte are I114 pr lol th vt liun^^cr dis ippt irs ts st 11 
Tntiun pro|rrtssis his c uihiiiiatioti of tin. ifli il\ ol 
lt)(hUninp: OIK b hdt to diminish hun^Li pities ind 
his discovery that sinokiiif; lelityc^ them 11 1 c uisi 
dcrable ebteni nxcrcisc and old liiths incieise 
hnujtfei. Our ijiiotutions below ai( fioin 'll! irlkh 
based on Dr ( aibi n & b juk, c iiUribuic I to i/;< ///us 



raa rb\l * panos oi m m»lk 

The contractions of the stomach caused by istremc hnnircr, phoio^r ipli 
cd by x -ray These waTC. eoatr ictioas pass in unendinp: sttrcesnirm 
from One end of the stomach to the other buch contrm 
tioos produce our sensations of hunger 

64%-4 


trntul Woiltl (Lhi ij. i Jiim) i»\ Di Ihiinaiin H 
Deiitsch WiittH 1)1 1) ut*« h 

Di tsilsons will* Ills nil Iviil thi iiuurate 
tilt isiintig ol hii 14 nitiKh us tliiuiiijh soini 

e\p luneiiU win li w ikl li im 1 liini buintd al the 
si il IS I h iittrti til >> ihli «• tl i\ lit li IS Ilk isurtd 
citilullv thi pita's ji 11 1 Oh nil Mini dsioiiinch 

(oiiti icli >n in hnti) ill h mgs 1I11M114 li dill nulMtlc 
iitss duiin/w dniik pen mIs iiui lutui^ sltep cluiing 
It pletion and during si n \ iti n 111 iii w b m 1 ini intb 
111 dog:s ni high in I I w d ^iic iiirdiliils ^uinei 
fiigs piguiiis (urtU*> h .^s III I siiilts Ih insert 
mg itilo (ht stoin^di i d uihk w died lubhrr liallooDp 
with bisiimth p isU hclwicii fhi two wiWsp hint 
luiliv his s (II the mil m 1'* I llKstoiiiuli mil 
phot ii.,1 |»i dill 111 hv m s 
oi llu \ 1 t\ lo list iIk 
S iiisiliitiHSs I kIil iiimi •all til 
i( h w ill 1 1 UK h 111 Iras 

siiuhlHd 111 til iiisiiii ol his 
St >111 till with t still linish 
iiiuhcd 1 I sli lu imiio 
wilt 11 h IS ^ MK WllllOKt 
I II d I vs I > Oh isiiii (m 
SI nil I II It I li I s d 111 111 g 
s| irv ill 111 

111 histisiid hiinsilt jftcr 
1 idl bith II which thi 
w lilt w nh I few degrees 
nliivt Iht he/mg point and 
111 uIikIi h I niaiiicd is long 
its IS (k IK I sift despite 
disc lit 11 nilpiin* lU itus 
nitisund UI lUlv the till cl 
of siiiol mg on liiiiigei or (ht 
(fleet 1( ns rilling lilt hilt 
IT w inn siuh tisis be 
riindi Ifhiingd is mtrily the 
ietliiii ol hunger how (fin it 
lie iiitasund uiiiritelv^ In 
genet il ihe lolluwing method, 
di vised hv T)r carisotf, was 
imploded in the various cx- 
penmen is 

' Tbc sub)cct of the experi¬ 
ment IB directed to swallow a 
^ small rubfaerballoon, to which 
^'ir, phoiogr iph aitarhed a very flexible tube 

ling sure esKirm niblier Thebaloon is in- 

contrae Bated after it nacbes the 

stomach, and the rubber tube 
IS slipi over one end of a 
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^I'TLR ljKh\KI Vsl 

The lutveh i s '*ml sliuht iimxcniKhs 1 1 iltt* lull ■‘tOiPMh ns 'cri* tied by tlic iiuioliiitr 

(Ic'i'iImiI on (Ik |irtvi' us p'ij'c 


glAM tube wlncli bus Imhii hn I iiti > tbc sb'ipe 
of ti *M.' In (b1^ n (iilie lli'ri* !>« ii liiimil-'iisu 
ally cbli»i<ifiuiii or litiunr birm—iiid on (be sur 
fner of the bqiiiil, in (be arm o| tin* MT* iipposU'* 
thf one to winch the tiibher tube is .itt icImI, I In te is 
afloiit Kritiii the top of (his tio ii tlrie iis^Kan 
upiiRhti to (lit lop cil which M bubt niiiibn i> 
attncbeil This niokei is s.) pbiicd tlii( it buishtb 
against n reeonliiii; sinbuv, wl leli is vvoiiiid uround ,i 
revolving rlnnn \s Die iliuui tnitis, (be iiiuikei 
recorda nn even, s|iuii;ht. b(iri7>Miifil line on llie 
recording auifaiv II the s(iini:ieli. bovvevei emi 
tracts, it compiess<8 tltc ImUooii, wlneli nets 
like tiny other rubber bulb when it is ^(pi e/isl b\ 
flbootitif; out the conttimed iiii , this ptisltis up the 
liquid 111 the tl sii iped tiilie so that :( i.nsi's the level 
111 the firm beuirif; the flo.it find its inntker, .mil Ibis 
unirker trn«'e« a sli.irp iipwaui rinvt on ibt leiiudint* 
suifnee Hti the drum levot^c*. Thus tnel' eontracfi >n 
of the atom irli nitikt*s ,i detinite niefisnruble ree inl oi 
itsdunilioii and iiileiisii\ *' * 

One oi the docl »i's siibteets was tinrortniinle 
rnoii}*h loSA dl «.v iimdcniallv n stionft s<i|ution ol 
ctiiislk soilri when he \s:ts a liov Tins closed the 
e8ii(ili*iy*iis, so thnt no lood ''ould pahs to the 
Htoiiinili /III opening wfis cut tliiou(*li the nbd'iiiii 
sal Willi, and nil lood is phned in the stomach 
through n flexible rnbbei tube tbree-loiirths of an ineli 
ill diniiietir. Tlirouuh ihis tula I)r (\iils i|i h.ik been 
oble to imihc inspoeliotis td thestniiu'h bv puilin|r 
nil rieriiic bf{ht into ii S ms hi heiiiseh . 

**Accoidnii; to tlies* i\p(iiin>‘iiis, wbal ,ieiuallv 
happeiis when wc an bun^i \ is this * \s s > »n .is the 
fltoinneb is empi v, a sen.'s id we ik or sbijlK eoiilnu*- 
tioiis, I'radualh been niii^ stronqei, tidns idticc. On 
an av<raf;c these coiili.icttotis Inst about thirty 
•ecomlt. oneh, while th* cntiu rotiitactloa period 
occupies linni thuU to lortv-fivr ininutcs. xtflibt 

the tndividuni eontriictioiis ntc detmiteh srpainted, 
cotuiiiff hotii two to five minutes apnt, but Piwanj 
the end of the period, the mote vi]:oiouf( eontmciioiis 
follow one niiothei iinmetlintely .uid without inter* 
rupfion Itidced in youn^ nud vt^oioiis individuals 
the contrnctiona come so rapidlv tovvuid the end of 
the period thnt tliev fotina *tetiiiius/orcramp, of 
uninteirupted contraction, which endures for several 
iQinuics This is ilu* Miunf^i v stfuniich- iche* that w*as 
such u common ttfflicti<in in our knickeiboekcr days. 

‘'This period of contractions is the hunKet-period, 
awl each individual cuntraction is n honi;er«pHng. 
The pci bids come anywhere from half an houi to two 
aad a hall liuurs apart in normal, healthy adults 
la iDf.ints, where Professor ('nrlsim has measured the 
Imager contractions this same balloon method. 


liie rniitrarti III piri • Is cone nuirli mote frequently, 
.ind s 1 iiciiin s wdl r .use b i'iks ti> sh • \ lekllessnc^s, 
wake up, an 1 ci\ . 

Tlieieis no doubt but Hint stomnch contraction 
prndutCH biini;ti h*osations The senMition as re* 
c irdeil ill tb<* minds <>i tile people expctiiueiUed with 
.iiid Uie >toin tch cimtuielioiis as recotded on the 
ri-volviiii* tini 11 inn siiMibiUlr hnnil itt iiaiid In fact, 
vvlicTC lb Larlsi II iiidueed iiriitieml cuntiactions of 
(he slotiiaili. sueli eoiitiiletioiis were lilt bv the sub* 
iL( ts «d the expMiiiient as hunger, and were defiued 
as sucii 

*'(in4 oi the poiiUH wbicli l>r. CnrIsoti has brought 
out IS the fact that a '«liiirp distinction must be 
drawn beiwtcn iiuiigci and appetilc Appettte is a 
nintici oi incut )r\ ui the individual, the pleasurable 
til iiigbls of pisL eiij tvmeiit of edibbs naturnlly 
ifiUMiJt; us li>seek Minilii eiijov.ibb' e\pciicu'’ea It is 
through tins medium thnt ^appetisers' work. The 
geneial liehel has been heretofore that such substances 
increase the vigor ol the hunger coutraettons On the 
contrary, Dr Coilson has abowu that they 
Icmpoinrile fiUny these contractions, hut produce a 
sensation which *tciupts us to get *more of the 
same.'. 

“Evci V one has read tales of shipwreck and the 
horroih oi ktaivniion, with the increasingly intense 
aiidiaveiious desire for food. Dr. Carlson and one 
of his assistants voluntarily have undergone petiods 
o) starvation of five days* duration to determine 
oecuiatcly whnl takes place* It is trne, there^ is a 
alight increase throughout the starvatiou period<<rf 
the Uuiigoi coiitiaclion* The records of these 
criinciits sh ov this to be tlie case. Bu* after the 
rst three diva the desiie for food diininivhes, and 
soriietiiiies tutus to revulsiou at the sight of edibles ! 
All di*>e mifoit Irom tile experiment disnppenied after 
the first me'd iollowiiig ilic fasting i>ertod, and from 
the second liny therealter Dt Carlson states that he 
fell as iho he had had 'u pleasant month's vocation 
id the monniHtns *. 

"With n definite measurable index as to the 
strength of hunger, it is poKsible accurately to deter* 
mine the results of various external factors on the 
hunger sensation For instance, the old cure of 
tightening one's bell during coses of extreme httn|Kr 
can lie tested out ahsuiuiely. Thai is whaf Dr 
Carlsou has doue. He finds that in sutyects where 
there is external pressure on the abdominal muscles, 
the stomach conlractiuns—that is, httnger*paags-*are 
very noticeably abated. This is due in part to the 
distraction ofattentbm from the stomach to pressure 
on the other organs of the abdomen^ and in part to 
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While rispiuilion loniiniu^ as liiloic, the bunks (kl nm puMiotiiucd, in itlei iti hunfii.! < Mitiactioaii 

1 hiii)( btomacirs viiH lot IuiilIi 


the (rin llint ihe stiisiMni uf ahii iiiiinal pusMiu 
tead^ (o n i clin^ o{ siiliet\ 

*M)i CaiKoii has fouiiil lhi( sin >kiii|i; 
bill'll! pniigs to a iiiarkul txUnl this is paiti 
cularl> true ol tin* peoplt v^no aie iiol iiaiptuil 
smokers Habitual sniokits, howtver, must tum 
fr nil niiKl Li); trs nr uKarcts to vti \ s(i 1114 (ti*iis 1 
pipes bell n tiu liun^ti contr iLhniis, as uion’til bv 
the hallnoti luctlunl, nu diniii islied I ins is N tiuii's 
way of iiisis(in); thni iui muls Ik. met 

**Iii the stiniL wa^ i( has hieii I mini th'it imuisl, 
prol(*n^til c till batlis, and tiu likt itieK isf liuin; 1 
altho tlie\ do lilt, iiccLssatils, uicnasi lin huiie[ci 
cniitracdons, os lit Cailsmi pmuts out Tliti do 
howevii, itiLreuse the uersous e\utaliili(t ol tic 
iiulividuab so that ht Ik.coiihs more luuliU conscious 
Iff the huiiK^'r *pat\^s' si Inch I illovi (hr pical hunf^er 
vOiitr.Ktious * — rfie/«/tcr in 

Eye-Squeezing For the Near-Sighted- 

h method of curing; near'ii,{lilcdness hv esn im,: 
pietnurr on (he eubiil is u pm ted In 1 cont iliu(< 1 
to Ln \Htun (Palis, March 'U), ns liaiin^ h cii 
i»ncccM(ulI> empioved 111 Kraiict \\ tie rcinindi,| n 
tlie iiuisei that len sij^hitPi ci.s m dm to 


ened, and to tliisiiid «i«.onlHt|] ais 01 disionttnaous 
piessuit IS everted on the cvcliall s 1 as to lestoie to 
the oiitei in'iiiliiane, ihi siui «iir, all Us iiulispetH- 
able lileinl ilislnitv, and (nibk it to lecovertM 
reststaiKi to Ihe niiisciilni piessiiit excited by the 
111 i^hliouiini( iiinscles This is ue miplished 1 ^ a 
device shiivirii to tin* \l tdi.mv ol Medutiie, on January 
lt>]ist,ln Messm hneihiAiidl) Vnsan 

*' 7 he ippniains has the ^uieialsltapcofa pun of 
spivtichs in which (he } 3 ;lfissi« lia\c been leplaceil by 
(ampoiis wh ISC pitssuic is ie,{nlable, a patl exertinx 
ciiuiitei piessMii .iKaiiisi tbe nose The operation is 
pcrlu me 111! i dark ro nn hv peuods of ptessme oi 
one to two sec iiiils with lests ol it|nal length, (or ten 
Tiiitiuics Tin sittings air repealed as often as 
iiiccssuy Moicofiluiu ire ii(|airecl with the older 
patients 

**Trentinrnt by this method seems t > bung aboii( 
noteworthy iiiipiiivcnitnt ; (01 cvample, a man ol 
fiit\ hve veais (an unalavmaiik* agii lould nut lend, 
bet ire the lieatinent, further otl than a(K>t« \(lf> 
K lie c Mild lead the s iiui iharactris sivt>-four inches 
disiaiii Whaitvci tnav b the hitnre ot this 

Ireainient, it ib woiiii lookinu tiiLo ^the hilcmry 
Ihffist 


lengthening ol the c\c bail 111 tin Iiik ot 
Bight, resulting in a displactiiuid ot tin 
image. Ml that II forms in liont ol the rt 
tina instead of directly n{X)n it Th 
writer guts on. 

**Neni sighlcdncss, m other wonls, i» 
caused by too lony ao eje, (his idea it usi 
be kept in the mind to uiderstuud the \nri 
OQS modes ol treatment 

“These are of two kinds : 

*Tbe hrst, which is that usually em 
ployed, corrects the defect by the use ol 
lenses A bieoncave tens {daced in front 
of the eye tlirows the image* buck, nud, il 
pr^rlv adjusted, focuses the lays on tiu 
retina itself. 

“The second kind, which ate cuiativc 
tieatments, are of unequal value, and are 
tbetefore usually confined to serions cases 
Thus certain of the motor muscles ot the 
^eball are sometimes vUt to eontiol the 
compression* Or the crystalline lens may be 
removed These ofKrations are only iv 
ceptionaily piriormed. 

“Quite a difierent thing is the process that 
may M called treatincot by 'eye gysnnavtics,* 
and which we owe at the outset to Profes- 



to., long, .t most be .hort- IpparaUs fc.r curing ncar-ighted tye. b, prcMure. 
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Bert a« Firemen 

How a f' i( 1 V < I hits Upt a hrc that hadh wouli 
fd tbeu hiv( fiom dcHttoMiif; th» rontentf m told by 
a writer in Uknnwf''^ w fin Caltme punted in Jhi 
(lUide to ^Hfart (S in 1 Drnth Conn , lua^) Accoid 
mgiothc wiitii till uiiik of prrsirvatii n luoni 
filifehed in tlic uan done hv stiliouiii{| them 
viiv ■ in (lu tiiiiaiKc (o tin hi\f nid cic itinj; i 
(nrnnl fdnir bv tht utioii of tinii winf^ Iho act 
ril veiiiil III 11* IS one. ill it Ikcr iiti friqtiiiitlv i died 
upon lo|iitoiiii but the ttsic >i ciiiMii, it ni i 
iigoftiuslv IS to Icii «th 1ii\t ( d in lilt iiiiKl ot t 
tin must hn\< r f|uiiii] litroi cNcrti ii I lie Imse 
Iki mlnit iiinstlitxi l)un«M*n btisut tl ntisuii 
iml hi^ Iiivt I Milt ilil liiv titiliisti> It is VM.U 
that w hive III s( tvi I iiith If It tin n itui h 
iierMr 11 v luii I n tin st >iv S i\s tin pip i ii tniul 
(iboM 


* 1 be beat was so Hill list that ill the n oon >rk 
nil ler tlir nil till LOM t \\ is Inittied iinh>, imh the 
ti lit lull \ pieee of tl IS bluiwii vcluiv it dropl 
ilovin nt tin tntt ince I he hie not oiil\ binntil deep 
on thf Bide lint h hi ilh burned a lijle ihruuj<h the 
centre Hire mib nest t it wm melted down, u 
will Ik seen li\ the blaek *>111111 ultiic the wax ran on 
to the side b ml 1 the Iiim st 11 d N u mh w is 
the uuiid biirtiecl nl ti nil nil lei ilit tin 10 tl but the 
t< p Imis of the bi I > 1 It lines wen eliirrLl lial'wn\ 
flown That H c doin could siiMice uiidet sneh e >11 
ditioiis IS unbthei ibb 

‘Anyone would Mippise that tiii\ w uid have 
Iken dnxen out (d the line and tint ill the < imbs 
would hn\e niclieil clown Hiid tlint the w ix would 
ln\i igmted le iMiif; 11 tilling lint 1 pil of ashes 
hut| lemarkalle 11 ul ite it the tiiue the pliotO|;iapli 
was t ken tlieit w is 1 iiiie lol iii\ ol bees ind all the 
eomlm wtie iiiti 1 i\ epl the one luvt l > the hive 
whieii hnd tieen melted d wn 

“llus bees us soi 11 i> tin hive be ime SLonhiiif; 
hot iiiusi liR\e gone into the biisiiiessoi vciuileting 
Withthi knowledge that the dames »t Hades weit 


after them The nun wh 1 tiu^^lit hcriuanr toket|| 
down the big lumber fin could not have worked 
h irder, and every bee* must have gone nto tbe 
business of fanning t lowing a current of cold air 
into the litve and the* warm air out It lurelj WM 
1 life end death Rtiuggle 

**We have heird of instances where colonies left 
out in the hot sun have li id their umibB mdM 
(l)wn blit eviiiiiitiv thiv had n restricted entraMt, 
Cl too many ixis in the field** to keep np tile 
iiecessHiy vciitilati in 

Will tile liiM hen sh wn di1 not burn up intiielv 
will fen nil itt niis>l\«ii tii\stcrv iinliss we admit 
th it I ^ I c ! M V e 111 il 1 iiioic in xeiitilating than 
we tis(i dll ),.iM iteudii f >1 II is possible and even 
pndiibUtlml s im hreiiiiti steing the plight of tbe 
hiM ilishid 1 pid i w iter on it and thns saved 
i >r IIS lull ill II IS I site bii^'U viluihUin showing 
thipjMi f li s t 1 keep d iwn tin inteninl tempera 
tnrt I f the colony even tho the 
outsi It oi tin hi\c was afire 
It will hr nitiiedthit the eu 
tr imr is seviii ciii,hths In the 
cidtii f t It hive and that 
^ uId ill ti(i iinoh \i.ntilition 
lilt I id beenloiitineted down 
I till usii i] Bp let III ail pro 

I iliilit\ the combs wouklliave 
111 ilcdrliwii Hill tbe bees been 
ksti \t 1 * 

ihe Litiran /Jigesf 

Ivory Carving in Japan 

11ll lit of LirviiiK in ivorj 

II doubt LiiiiK to Jnpan 
thinut,Ii Liiiiii lioin India, 
■lilt in I ip 111 It ikviiu|ied altrr 
1 ■iiiiiiiiir peculiar t> the ekd! 
il tht iiHti\e irthknian rtvenl 
III). I |aiie<tion ol detail in 
bull tliiiifts an I a humour ol 
i iiKiption that seiiue only 
p isiibir in ]ipuii It wae a long 
tiiui Iiovit II hrhiit tbe afciU 
ol the I iptiiim niitat tame to 
be m iii;iiirid in tliia art Con- 
oibeenre, iitinurec, appreuated 
the e\ijuniU art shown lu 
such trims as nctsuke hut they 

hid no idit tint the fapanue wen captble of 
nobler fliKhti \ttei tbe divapptaranrr nt tnbaico 
p inilies uiih thi ulvint ol the new ciTdiaatioo, 
itoiv ran mg fell nto ncRkct, the aitiets being 
obliged to turn to wood carviDK and furniture decora 
tiun lor a living But m recent years, owing to 
greater apineciatinn of Japanese skill lu the art of 
carving ivurv especially m the United States, the 
demand for ench wink has greatly increased, and tbe 
IV irv carvers an onie more coming into prommciice 
01 1 imrve there are ivory carvers in Europe and 
A.iiuri a hut a lompanson of their work witn that 
tumid nut in | ipsn will prove its inferiority lu Mny 
risputs Fhi tTciinam hivrbeeo making imitatioiis 
Ilf laivid ivuiv with lelluliid, and so debasing the 
nit No o r lould povsitily see nnv ilegance tn tach 
pill lulls Iv irv sufleis the disn Ivantage ol costing 

III in mill limy lu ilassed iis a luxury, and as 
I ipaiiesi II >u‘rs me not well idapted to suih oma* 
inents (hiii is no verv great demand for the usual 

IV irv oriiiinents in Japan It seems out oikeeprog 
with {ipinise nnliiteitnrr Bill house inreishings 
Vnd us all the ivoiy engraved in Japan is impotted 
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there it little in the connii^ itteU tn 
itiianlate the art For thii reaion 
the Japaaete artiit haa to depend 
lainij on foreigfnen 

The work to which the modern 
ivory carver devotes hit attention 
it rather nn a larger acale than in 
the davi when he war enniined 
to carving netanke and had to get 
hit acene* into the tinieit of aparet. 

He now may have a whole talk 
to himself if he like* and produce a 
figure or a Kene of dignified propiir- 
tiona. He aeldoni goes lieyoiid n 
length of aix inrhea, however. The 
tnigecti aelected are luoatly figniea 
of beautiful women, oi ancient 
heroes ; and aoinetiinea aniniiila nr 
natural acenea, aa well a-> the eus- 
tomi of Japan 

In recent years the eapoita of 
art ohjecta in ivorv have greatlv 
Increased, iinil are now over one 
million ren in value ; but owing 
to the han on luvunes flnriiig 
the European war there has 'lecii 
a falling ol in demand of lute Pnlfy 
ninety per cent ol the output fimls 
its way nbroad. about 60 per cent 
going to the United Rtates, and 
aoine 40 per cent to England. 

Among the more prominent 
artiata in ivory at present aie 
S Shimaranra. N. Suzuki, S. 

Kawamoto, K. bhikawa and 
K. Aaachi. A atatuette from the 
hand of any ot these la a thing of 
heauty ; and in the carving of such 
olgects as bird* and animals they 
have alao dune aume veiy fine 
pieces. Recently attempts have 
been made at producing large pneea 
by joining piece* ol ivory together, 
aorae of which are aa long aa three 
feet One of these in the ahape of a 
statue representing a farmer, was 
shown at the Ban Francisco Exhibi¬ 
tion where it was purchased lor the 
Boston Museum of fine art It was 
over 8 feet high, and the price paid 
was 10,000 yea. In addition to 
ornaments such articles aa powder 
boxes, brush handles, band-mirror 
frames and numerous other parts 
of modem toilet articles are made 
ofean^ ivo^. In Ja{»n the wealthy often have 
chopsticks of ivory, and it is fregnently used lor parts 
of musical instraments. 

The Japanese artist is espmially superior in what 
is called »aaboH earviqg, which has numerous tiny 
boles, the effect being n^ne if not inimitable. This 
form of the art is particularly effective in such pieces 
as landscapes, temples, flowers and birds, or in any 
nlijtet that lends itself to perforated work. A favour¬ 
ite theme for the artist who essays great heights la 
sueh a fegend a* that of ITnahimaTarn, the fisher 
boy, famous in the national literature. The figure 
of the youth is usually placed standing on the back 
of a tortoise with the legend engraven within the 
ihdi-like base, the dromon castle appeanng in the 
kaelopoond. Such a piece requires consummate skill 
sHSi Sos a univcnal appeal. 


Jiipanesc masterpiects in ivory Carving. 

It is interesting to watch the Japanese ivory artist 
at work and to see how he goes about the creation of 
his ideal. First he takes a inece of ivoiy large enough 
to produce srhat hr haa in mind. If it be a statuette 
six inches high, he will select his tusk accordingly | 
and after drawing a alight aketch of the figure on the 
ivory he will anw it nut The course outline is then filed 
into something more like the figure desired, and then 
the carving tools come into play, chipping here and 
paring there tn cvolvr the grace and delicacy of form. 
When the stalnette is nearing compfetion it is polish¬ 
ed with ittuk leaves ; and when finished the glossy 
surlacc is produced by polishing with the auiea of 
deer-horn. Other artists first make a model ol their 
subject and then copy it in ivory, settiirg out in bold 
strokes of the chisel. The latter method is the most 
difiknlt. In carving, too, the artist has to be care- 
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1 1 ) ii i«iei fiu < •> in ivarv cot vin^. 

Ill] not lo \*imk ilie tap < i »lh in tla WMLei 

Qionthb i\lu.ni tla mini i s tti Ijc bUanivil lo 

pievvnt llivi\or> Ikv iimn>; oiittli 

There are iioinv inIio fiiiti iauli with tin Lhciiie«i 
selected foi ivpimliution orceatioii hi (In lapanv^a 
ivon uitist, oil till nLtiie ol th^ii hiin^ tof> 

biiiiilar. oi cuHvitUiDiial The aiima do imi i iHow 
(dbliion or the chaiiv;iu]c tnnies and i»l iluit 
tiMiais. Too iiiaiii aitisis icukiuIki iihat liked 
betoK and loncludt that it .till he liktsl aj^.iiii \II arc 
not sncli| iMmiiii $ and III puichfivitt^ au •djgii.tb in 
iTui V om iMi»>t know whete to ao One *»i the 
repitMiitiUiVi hiiut in Toki< is Tsuiaia. kitainoto 
umchi 111 V*‘(ikus,i Iheu ilie workoliln. ina«itei’‘ 
Ciirvti ilouKi \iMiida can he had , and lie ii. huppoit- 
cd to he tin.'picnuflt Iivinis iipresemaiiTi of this nit 
to Jnpttn Yobbidu u n pupil of iht amoob Shiiua' 


niora aua haik been prnctibinff Jbip 
art for more tbhn SO ;^an. Otber 
pioratiient aitisU In ivorj are So- 
nsu Y Miidn ntTeunohadsoi Koiichi 
Siino at Kitahijjakobo, Asabo; 
and llohiin llirai»nka ol Toman* 
marhi in Tovama prefecture. 

The ivorj ueed in Japan it all 
hruu^lit from India or Siam ; and 
more than 00 per cent ol the itn* 
orts roine thirmgh Teutaya, the 
ipgebt importei oi ivoiy in Japan 
The Indian ivory is harder than 
that of Stain and therefore legard- 
ed ns inferior. The procees of pro 
duciiig art objecte in ivory le a 
blow find ledioue one, leqiiirmg 
patience on the part of both the 
ntiibl and hie patrone Some* 
ttnies ab much nb tniee inonthe are 
rvr|Hired lor the curving of one 
fibpfct, <ind the price ie accordingly 
high. 

—TAc./npaf] Afagaa/oe. 

SurgFoni at Sculpton. 

Mnkiiif; over the human fare 
h\ kurKieal ..peratiou was not un* 
hminii liefnie the war, hot uace 
surRrons have tome tu know the 
iii.'iiiiiinK canned in ahell attarki 
the; hnte Iircn spurred to notable 
etfint in this hranch In the French 
fceivire a distiiipunhed practiliouer 
IN Dr f] Murestin, nhose work 
IS deseiilied in the llibhotbeguc 
VmviTMtle ( Lausanne) by Mr. 
Henri de Variany. Kecanse he had 
made a .pecialty of face restora¬ 
tion lor many years bclore the 
outbreak ol hostilities, we are 
tub), he nas installed as cUef ol 
this dipartnient oi surjicry in the 
reguni ol Pans It is admitted that 
irket lace restoration cannot be 
•i[ied tor, beraiise eren in the 
must favoniable lbsu. there aie 
tissnes that it is inipuksible to 
iiiiike over The piuliitni ul the 
suigtnu. It is esprciall) noted, is 
cl IIOy esthetic, su that be in not 
so much an onatotnist as an 
aitist who endeavors "to recoa. 
struct torm Md tacade,’’ for nest 
to the possession of an intact vis¬ 
age, nothing w more deMiable than the appearance 
III one 

III tliik rebuilding of faces three things ace cssen- 
II il the outer covering, nr skin, a solid substratum 
to rtpinee anv niissing sections of bone, and a solid 
‘hllrr'^of surar sort to give sliHif, contour, and 
Il iiiiicks The first presents no dime-olty—the graft¬ 
ing ul skill eitliei fiuin the patient’s own body or that 
il.i liirnd ih a ciimpaiatively simpte matter, loi^ 
p...etiiicd III the ea-e rii extensive liursa. The graft- 
lag ul bore is a fielil in which the kurgcoo’a ccnijiiestn 
arriieuer, but Caiiel, Miiiestin, and otbeis have 
Iriiiuintli airunipliabed It and I ave cveu suQceednl io 
Il liking (I snieiKsfuI gratt between I uman asd asioial 
Iioiica In the latter case it i. believed that tks 
alien liune keivca as suppuit and guide tu the haoiaa 
Iieiiosteum, which grows gad exteads itsdf aloag 
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tile alien bone, bn ill} absorbing 
It and ■nbstitntiiij' 'nr it the bu 
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thuiaz t > the fire I eeoines -i genu 
■nt graft It Iivts its nurinnl life 
(piicMv adapting itself 1 1 ns iiru 
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which cannot he said ot thi ,i ill b. 
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irthSit tl*** cartilage live, in him 1, 

or enfiering ipirtmiU 
S', n importance of thn is nppiunl 

result IS that the transplai. si piisi, 

■' fro 11 

thLi’mov L comes from anothir pe sii 
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Th g third riement reqnnite in this human lepair 
vncxfttjR filler^ of cdibiooi needed to round «>tit 
toe racial contours This is composed of adipose 
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licliie ths next sail be un Isrtal in The fare and 
pilicnitniju 1 III sine cisis fir the restoration 
if ills II ise ui s/I lent tin ths hist iry of an opera 
tion h gun at ih dose it 19I4 wins i was not finished 
niitil Mar, 19lii The result was lav irable and the 
sufgsm was paiti uli li pleased the changed 
spirit iftlu.pl 1 nt as Is jp> araiii' vts .{ridnallv 
trinsfirmed, I il lur I il irui it i|j I t Ur Uiietin 
assaying 
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"The ■utqrrt Iinti n iiu‘ie The restored ori;nii Innli* wounded mao. \tfint aomber, taciturn, mdancbo- 
snUMlthtike a nnae not lo attract attrnlinn. It ia 1 /, and diaciurafred, he haa become, oa hta noae 
tgrtlWietrical, t«>,uhr, and ita poaaeaaur ia parreetl; improved, (tav, active, animated, and happy.”—rhe 
•Mtltnt And it is suitable here to emphast» the Literarj Digest 
profound psychulogiiMl chunite nnderjjone by the 


I HE CONCLUSION 
Bv Kabindkanath Tagoke. 
Thans«,atki» nv C. F. Andrews. 


A PUKBA had f^ot Ilia B. A. deKreo and 
was t'ominfrbnck home to hts village. 
The river, which flowed past it, was 
a small one. It became dried up during 
the hot weather, but now in the July 
moiisotm the heavy rains had swollen its 
current and it was Ml up to the brim. 

The bunt, which carried Apurba, reached 
the ghat whence the rntif of his home could 
be seen through the dense foliage of the 
trees. Nobody knew that he was coming 
and therefore there was no one to receive 
him at the landing. The boatman oflered 
to carry his bag, but Apurba picked it up 
himselt, and took a leap from 'the boat. 
The bank was slip[icrv, niitl he Irll flat 
upon the nitultfy stair, b ig and all. 

As he dill so, peal after ]ieid ot very 
sweet laughter riMC in the sky, and start¬ 
led the binis iii the iieiglibouriiig trees. 
Apurba got up attil tiied to regain his 
composure ns best as he could. When he 
sought for the source of his diseoiiifiturc, 
he found, sitting upon a heap ot lirieks 
lately unloaded from some cargo lioat, a 
girl shaking her sides with laughter. 
Apurba recognised her as Mrinmnyi, the 
daughter ot their neighbour. This'tamily 
had built thetr funner house some distance 
awav, but the river shifted its course 
cutting awav into tfie land ; and they had 
been obliged to change their ipiarter and 
settle down in the village only about two 
years ago. 

Mrinmnyi was the talk of all the 
village. The men called her ‘madcap,’ 
but the village matrons were in a state ul 
perpetual anxiety because of her untract- 
able wildness. All her games were with 
the boys of the place, and she had the 
utmcvSt ontempt for the girls of her own 
age. The favourite child of her father, she 


had got into these unmanageable ways. 
Her mother would often complain to her 
‘T'cnds of her husband’s spoiling the child. 
But, because she was well aware that the 
father would be cut to the quick if he saw 
his daughter in tears, the mother had not 
the heart to punish the girl herself. 

Mrinniuyi’s face was more like that of 
a boy than a girl. Her short crop of 
curly hair reached down to her shoulders, 
and her big dark eyes showed no sign of 
fear or shyness. When the boat, carrying 
the absentee landlord of the village, was 
moored at the funding stage, she did not 
share the feeting of awe which possessed 
the tieighhourhuod, but shook her curly 
mane and took up a naked child in her 
arms and was the first to come and take 
her observation of the habits ot this 
strange creature. 

_ Apurba had come in touch with this 
girl on former occasions, and he had got 
into the habit of thinking about her from 
time to time during his leisure, and even 
while at work. Naturally, therefore, this 
laughter, with which she greeted bis 
arrival, did not please him, in spite of its 
musical quality. He gave up his bag to 
the boatman and almost ran away 
towards his house. The whole setting of 
things was romantic,—the river bank, the 
shade of the trees, the morning sunshine 
with birds’ sonn, and his youth of twenty 
years. The brick heaps hardly fitted in 
w ith the picture, but the girl who sat on 
the top of them made up for all ddfi- 
eiencies. 

2 . 

The widowed mother was beside herself 
with joy when her son returned onexpect- 
ediy. She at once sent her inen to aU parts 
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of the village to starch for milk aud curds 
and fish. There was quite a stir among 
the neighbours. After the mid-day meal, 
the mother ventured to suggest to Apnrba 
that he should turn his thoughts towards 
marriage. Apnrba was prepared for this 
attack, as it had been triM before, and he 
had then put it off on the plea of examina¬ 
tions. But now that he had got his 
degree, he couh* have no such excuse to 
delay the inevitable. So he told his 
mother that if a suitable britic could he 
discovered, he could then make up his 
mnid. 

The mother said that the discovery had 
beeu iilready made, and therefore tlwre 
was no further excuse fur delilwration. 
But Apnrba was of opinion that delibera¬ 
tion was necessary, aud insisted on seeing 
the girl Ijetore consenting to marry her. 
The mother agreed to this, though the 
request seemed superfluous. 

The next day Apurba went out on his 
mamiige expedition. The intended bride 
livM in a house which was not far from 
their own. Apurba took special care 
about his dress before starting. He put on 
his new silk suit, and a fashionable turbiu 
much affeeted by the Calcutta people. He 
did not forget to display his patent leather 
shoes and silk umbrella. His reception 
loudly cordial in the house of his 
would-be tather-in-Iaw. The little victim, 

^the intend^ bride,—was scrubbed and 
painted, bc-ribboned and be-jewclled, and 
brought before Apurba. She sat in a 
corner of the room, veiled up to her chin, 
ocr head nearly touching her knees, 
and her middle-aged servant at her back 
to encourage her when in trouble. Her 
young brother sat near closely observing 
Apurba,—-his turban, his watch-chain, his 
newly budding moustache. 

ApuAa solemnly asked the girl: “What 
sAool?”*^^* ore you reading in your 

No answer came from this bundle of 
bash fuln ess wrapped in coloured silk. After 
Qoestionings and secret pushings 
in the back by the maid servant, sk- rapS- 
ly gave the names of all her lesson books 
in one breath. 

J_nst at this moment the sound of scam¬ 
pering fiset was heard outside, and Mrin- 
in^i burst into the room very much out 
of breath. She did not give the least heed 
to Apuriia, but at once caught hold of the 
hand of Rakhal, the young brother, and 
66i4-6 


tried to drag him outside. Bui Rakhal 
was intently engaged in cultivating his 
faculty of observation and refused to stir. 
The maid-servant tried to scold Mrinmayi, 
keeping the pitch of her voice within the 
proper limits of decorum. Apurba retain¬ 
ed his composure and sat still and sullen, 
fondling the watch chain with his fingers. 

When Mrinmayi failed in her attempt to 
make Kakhal move, she g.'ive the boy a 
sounding smack on the shoulder, then she 
pulled up the veil from the face of the in- 
tcndeil bride, and ruslu'd out ui tk mom 
like a miniature tornadu. The maid-ser¬ 
vant growled and grunilileil and Kakhal 
iK'gan to Laugh immoderately at the sud¬ 
den unveiling of his sister. He evidently 
did not take ill the blow he had received, 
because they had with each other a run¬ 
ning account of such amenities. There 
was once a time when Mrinmayi had her 
hair long enough to reach her waist, and 
it was Kakhal who had ploughed his 
scissors through it one day, till the girl in 
disgust had snatched them from the boy's 
hand and completed the destruction her¬ 
self, leaving a mass of curls Iring upon the 
dust like a bunch of black grapes. 

After this cataclysm, the business of the 
examination came to a sudden stop. The 
girl-bride rose tram her scat and changed 
from a circle of misery into a straight line, 
and then disappeared into the inner apart¬ 
ment. Apurba got up, still stroking his 
moustache, only to discover that his 
patent leather shoes had vanished. A 
great search was made for them, but they 
were nowhere to be found. There was 
nothing else to do, but to borrow from 
the head of the house a pair of old slippers, 
which were sadly out of keeping with the 
rest of his attire. 

When Apnrba reached the lane by the 
side of the village pool, the same peal of 
laughter rang through the sky which he 
had beard the day bifore; and while he 
stood shame-faced and irresolute, lookipg 
about him, the culprit came out of her 
ambuscade and flung the patent leather 
shoes before him and tried to escape. 
Apurba rushed alter her quickly and made 
her captive, holding her by the wrist. 
Mrinmayi writhed and wrimed, but could 
not set herseli free. A sunkam fell upon 
her mischievous face through a gap in the 
branches overhead, and Apurba gazed in¬ 
tently into her eyes, like a traveller peering 
through the limpid water of a rushing 
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strcHiii nt llio p'li^teniii^ p^hhlrs hclow. 
lie seemed to hesitate to complete his 
arlTcnture, and slowly relaxcl his hoM and 
let his e<'i|iiiye escape. IfApurba had 
boxed Mriniiiaji's ears in nn^r, that 
would have socincl more natural to the 
girl th.'iii this silent incompleteness of 
pnnisliment. 

:i. 

It is diilicull In iitvlersl iiid wlij’ a 
j'oiing ni.aii of culture and leiriiiii" like 
Apurlia should be so anxious to reveal his 
worth to this striji ol a village girl. VVhat 
harm would there be, if, in her pitiful ignor¬ 
ance, she should ignore him and chnosc 
that foolish poor Kakhal as her compani¬ 
on ? Why should he struggle to prove to 
her, that he wrote a monthly' article in 
the journal, Vhhwndijt, and th it a MS. 
book of no mean sixe was waiting for 
publication in the bottom of his trunk, 
along with his scent bottles, tinted note- 
paper, hnrinunium le.ssons, etc. 

In the evening Apurhi's mother asked 
him: “Have you appioved of your bride ? ’ 

Apurlia said witli a slight hesitation: 
“Yes, 1 like one of the girls.” 

“One of the girls!" she asked, “why, 
what do you mean ?" 

After a great tie il of beating ’about the 
bush she luund out that her son had 
selceted Mrinmnyi for his bridi. When 
she grasped this fact she greatly lost her 
rcspt'ct for the B. A. degree. Then follow¬ 
ed a long strugf^c between them. At last 
the mother persuaded herself that Alrin- 
mayi was not wholly impervious to ini- 
provcinent. She hegan to sus(]ect also 
that the girl’s face h;id a charm of its own, 
but the next moment the ermiped hc:id of 
hair came to her mind and gave her a 
feeling of disgust. Recognising, however, 
that hair is mure amenable to reason than 
human nature, she fijlt consoled, and the 
betrothnl was m.ade. 

Mrinmayi’s father got the news. He 
was a clerk in an ofHce at a small distant 
river station of a Steamship company. 
He was engaged all day in selling tickets 
and loading and iinlorming cargo, living 
in a small hut with a corrngat^ iron 
roof. Ills eyes overflowed with tears, 
when he got the letter telling him what 
had happened. How much was pleasure 
nnd how much wis pain would be difficult 
to analyse. 

Ishan applied to the Head Office in 


Calcutta for leave of absence. The reason 
ot the betrothal seemed insufficient to the 
English Manager of the Company and the 
npplicatiun was rejected. Isnan then ask¬ 
ed for a postponement of the marriage till 
the autumn holidays; but he was told by 
the mother of the bridegroom that the 
most auspicious day for the marriage that 
3 'earfcII iti the last week of tlic current 
month. S') Ishan went on selling tickets 
and loading nnd nnloading cargo with a 
heavy heart,—his petitions rejected from 
both sides. After this, Mrinmayi's mother 
and all the matrons of the village hegan 
to admonish the girl about the future 
household duties. She was warned that 
love of play, quickness of movement, loud¬ 
ness of langhter,companionsliip of boys and 
disregard of good manners in eating would 
not he tolerated in her husband's house. 
They were completely successful in proving 
the terrible cramped constraint ol married 
life. Mrtnmayi took th-e proposM of her 
marriage as a sentence of lite-imprison- 
iiicnt, with hanging at the end of it. Like 
an unmanageable little pony, she took the 
hit between her teeth and Slid, “I'm not 
going to be married.” 

4. 

Hnl she had to marry after all. And 
then began her lesson. The whole universe 
shrank fur her within the walls of her 
muthcr-in-Iaw’s household. The latter 
began nt onee her reloriuation duties. She 
hardened her face and s.tid : 

“My child, j'ou are not a bah}'. The 
vulgar loudness of your hchavionr won’t 
suit our family.” 

The moral which Mrinmayi learnt from 
these words was, that she must iiud some 
more suitable place for herself,—nnd she 
became invisible that very afternoon. 
They went on vainly searching for her till 
her friend Rakhal played the traitor, and 
revealed her hiding place in a deserted, 
broken down wooden chariot once nsed 
ior taking out the image of the god for an 
airing. After this, the atmosphere of her 
mother-in-law’s home became intolerably 
hot. Rain came down at night. 

Apnrba, coming close to Mrinmayi in 
his bed, whisper^ to her: “Mrinmayi, 
don’t you love me ?” Mrimayi broke out: 
“No, I shall never love you !” 

“But what harm liave I done you 7" 
B.aid Apurba. 

“Why did you marry me?” was the 
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replj. To give a satisfactory cxplauatioii 
to this qnestioa was difficult, bat Aparba 
said to himself: “I must win, in the end, 
this rebellious beurt.” 

On the next day, the inuthcr-in-law 
observed some signs of petulance in 
Mrinmajd and shiit her up in a room. 
When Mnnmayi conld find no way to get 
out, she tore the bed sheet to rags with 
her teeth in vain anger, nnd flinging Jieiself 
on the floor burst out weeping and calling 
in agony : “Father, father 

Just then somebody came and sat hy 
her. He tried to arrange her disherellcil 
hair as she turned from side to side, but 
Mrinmayi angrily shook her head and 
pushed bis hand away. Apnrba, (fur it 
was he) bent his face to her ear and 
whispered ; 

“I have secretly opened the gate; let 
ns run away by the back door.” 

Mrinmayi again violently shook her 
head and said “No.” 

Apurba tried to raise her face gently by 
the chin .saying : “Do look wlio is there.” 
Kakhal had come and was standing 
foolishly by the door looking at Mrin¬ 
mayi.-Rut the girl pushed away .Vpurb.t's 
hand without raising her face. 

_He said ; “Kakhal has come to play 
with you. Won’t you come ?” 

She said : “No!” Kakhal was greatly 
relieved to be allowed to run away from 
this scene. 

Apurba sat still and silent. Mrinmayi 
wept and wept, till she was so tired that 
she &1I asleei); then Apnrba went out 
silently and shut the door. 

The next day Mrinmayi recciveil a letter 
from her father, in which he expressed his 
regret for not being able to be present at 
the marriage of bis darling daughter. He 
ended with his blessings. The girl went 
to her mother-iu-Iaw and said: “I must 
go to my lather." 

A scolding licgaii at oiiee:—"Voui 
lather! what a thing to ask. Yunr father 
has no decent house for himself,—how eau 
you go to hull ?” 

Mnnmayi rame back to her room in 
despair and cried to herself, “Father, take 
me away from this iilaec ! 1 have nobody 
here to love me. 1 shall die, it I am left 
here.” 

In the depth of the night, when her 
husband fell asleep, she «{uietly opened the 
dour and went out of the house. It was 
cloudy, yet the moonlight was strong 


enough to show her the path. But 
Mrinmayi had no idea which was the way 
to reach her father. She hud a belief that 
the road, which the post rnniiers took, led 
to all the adresses of all the men in the 
world. 

So she went that way, and was ipiitc 
tired out with walking when the night was 
nearly ended. 

The early birds doubtfully twittered 
their greetings to the mofiiing, when 
Miinma>i came to the end of tlic road at 
the river bank, where tlieie was a big 
bazaar. Just then she beard the clatter 
of the iron ring of the mail runner. She 
rushed to him and in her eager, tired voice 
cried: “1 want to go to my father at 
Kushiganj. Do take me with you.” 

The postman told her hurriedly that 
he did not know where Kushiganj whs 
and the next moment wakened np the 
boatman of the mail boat and sailed away. 
He bad no time cither to pity or to 
ciuestion. 

By the time Mrinmayi had descended 
the lauding stairs and culled a boat, the 
street and the river-bank weie fully awake. 
Before the boatman could answer, some 
one from a boat near at hand called out : 

“Hallo, Miiuul How on earth could 
you get here ?” 

The girl replied in all c:igcrnc8s: 

“Boiiomali, 1 must go to ray lather at 
Kushiganj. Please take me in your boat!" 

This boatman belonged to tier own 
village and knew all about tlic wild un- 
tauieablc girl. He said to her : 

“You want to go to your father ‘f 
That's good. I'll take you.” 

Mrinmayi got into the bout. The 
clouds tLickeiicd and the ruin came down 
in showers. The river, swollen by the 
monsoon, rocked the boat, ami Mrinmayi 
fell asleep. When she woke up, she found 
hensclf in her own bed in her niutber.iii- 
law's house. 

The niaid-servaut began wolding tier 
the moment she saw her awake. The 
mother-in-law came next As she entered, 
Mrinmayi opened her eyes wide and 
silently looked in her face. But when tlw 
mother-iu-Iaw made a reicieuec to the ill < 
breeding ot Mrinmayi's family, the girl 
rushed out of her room and entered the 
next and shut the door from the inside. 

Apnrba came to bis mother and said : 
“Alulber, 1 duu'l see any batui iu scuiliug 
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Mritiiuayi lor just :i icnr days to her 
father’s house.” 

The mother’s reply was to scold Apurba 
in unm'*asur<‘cl terms lor selecting this one 
girl from all the suitable brides who might 
have been had for the mere asking. 

5 . 

In the middle of the night, Apurba 
awakened Mrinmayi and said: "Mrinmayi 
arc you ready to go to your father ?” She 
clutclicd his band and said : “Yes.” Apurba 
whi^ered: 

“Then come. Let us run away iroiu 
this place. 1 hnvc got a boat ready at the 
landing. Come.” 

Mrinmayi cast a grateful glance at her 
husband’s face, and got up and dressed, 
and was ready to go. Apurba left n letter 
for his mother, and then both of them left 
the house together hand in hand. 

This was the first time that Mrinmayi 
had put her hand into her husband's with 
a spontaneous feeling of dejiendence. They 
went on their journey along the lonely 
village road through tlie depth of tlie 
night. 

When they reached the landing stage, 
they got into a boat, and in spite of the 
turbulent joy which she felt Mrinmayi fell 
asleep The next dti)’,—what cnianeipa- 
tion, what unspeakable bliss it was ! They 
passed by all the different villages, 
markets, cultivated fields, and groups of 
boats at anchor near some ghat. Mrin¬ 
mayi began to ply her husband with 
questions about every little trifle,—wliere 
were those boats coming from, what were 
their cargoes, what was the name of 
that village ?—questions whose answers 
were not in the text books which Apurba 
studied in his College. His friends might 
be concerned to hear, that Apurba's 
answers did not always tally with the 
truth. He would not hesitate for a 
moment to desefilK bags of linseed as 
‘miistanl,’ and the village of Kachwar as 
‘Rainagar,’ or to point out the district 
magistrate’s court as the landlord’s ofliec. 
Whatever answer she got, Mrinmayi was 
fnlW satisfied, never doubting its aceuracy. 
The next day tlie boat reached Kusm- 

g smj. Ishau, seated on his office stool, in 
is hut dimly lighted with a square oil- 
lantern, was deep in his accounts before 
his small desk, his big ledger open before 
him, when this young pair entered the 
room. Mrinmayi at once enllcd out: 
"Father’.” 


Such a word, uttered in so sweet a 
voice, had never sounded before in that 
corrugated iron room. Ishan could hardly 
restrain his tears and sat dumb, for a 
moment, vainlv seeking for some greeting. 
He was in great confusion how fitly to 
receive the young married couple in his 
office, crowded with bales of jute and piled 
up ledgers, which had also to sen'C him for 
a bed-room. And then about the meals,-- 
the poor man had to cook for himself his 
own simple dinner, but how could he offer 
that to his guests ? Mrinmayi said, 
“Father, let us cook the food ourselves.” 

And Apurba joined in this proposal 
with great zest. In this room, with all its 
lack of space for man an-l food, their joy' 
welled up in lull abundance, like the jet of 
water thrown up all the higher because 
the opening of the fountain is narro w. 

Three days were passed in this manner. 
Steamers came to step at the landing 
stage nil day long with their noisy crowd 
of men. At Inst, in the evening, the river 
bank would become deserted and tlien,— 
what freedom I And the cooking prepara¬ 
tions, in which the art of cookery was not 
carried to its perfection,—what fun it was ! 
And the jukes and mock quarrels about the 
mock dcftctcnctes in Mrinmayt’s domestic 
.skill,—what absurd carryings on ! But 
it had to eouie to an end at last. Apurba 
did not dare to prolong his French leave, 
and Ishan also thought it was wise for 
them to retuin. 

When the culprits reached home, the 
uiother remained sulkily silent. She never 
even blamed them for what they had done 
so as to give them an opportunity to 
explain their conduct. This sullen silence 
bjcaiue at last intolerable, and Apurba 
expressed his intention ot going back to 
college in order to study Law. The mother, 
afiecting indifierenec, said to him, "What 
about your wife ?” 

Apurba answered, “Let her remain 
here.” 

“Oh, no, no !” cried the Mother, "you 
should take her with you.” 

Apurba said in avoice of annoyance : 

"Very well.” 

The preparation went on for their 
departure to the town, and on the night 
before leaving, Apurba, coming to his bra, 
fuund Mrinmayi in tears. This hurt him 
greatly and he cried : 

“Mrinmayi, don’t you want to come to 
Calcutta with me ?” 



THE CONCLUSION 


Ihe girl replied, “No !" Apurba’s next 
quesUon was, "Don’t you love me ?” But 
the question remained unans^vered. There 
are times when answers to such questions 
are absointely simple, but at other times 
they become too complex for a young girl 
to answer. 

Apurba asked, “Do you feel nnwilling 
to leave-Kakhal behind ?“ 

Mrmmayi instantly answered, “YfS.” 
For a moment this young man, who was 
prond of his n. a. degree, felt a needle prick 
of jealousy deep down in liis heart, and 
said: 

“I shan’t be able to rotue back home 
for a long time.”—Mrinmayi had nothing 
to say. “It may lie two years or more,” 
he added. Mrinmayi told him with cool¬ 
ness, “You had better bring back with 
you, for Rakhal, a good S'lefiield knife 
with three blades.” 

Apurba sat itp and asked, “IT en you 
mean to stay on here ?” 

Mrinmayi said, “Yes, 1 shall go to my 
own mother.” 

Apurba breathed a deep sigh and said ; 

“Very well: I shall not come home, until 
you write me a letter asking me to come 
to you. Arc you very, very glad ?” 

Mrinmayi thought this question needed 
no answer, aid fell asleep. Apurba got 
no sleep that night. 

When it was nearly dawn, Apurba 
awakened Mrinmayi and said : 

“Mrinu,it is time to go. Let me take 
you to your mother’s house.” 

When his wife got'up from her bed, 
Apurba held her by both hands and said : 

“I have a prayer to make to you.—1 
have telped you several times and 1 want 
to claim my reward.” ^ 

Mrinmayi was surprised and said : * 

“What ?” 

Apurba answered: 

“Mrinu, please give me a kiss out of 
pure love.” 

When the girl heard this absurd request 
and saw Apurba’s solemn face, she burst 
out laughing. When it was over, she 
held ^r face for a kiss, but broke out 
laughing again. After a few mote at¬ 
tempts, she gave it up. Apurba palled her 
ear gently as a mild punishment. 

7. 

When Mrinmayi came to her mother’s 
house, she was surprised to find that it 
was not as pleasant to her as before. 


SIP 

Time seemed to hang heavily on her hands, 
and she wondered in her mind what was 
lacking in the familiar home surronudings. 
Suddenly it seemed to her that the whole 
house and village were deserted and she 
longed to go to Calcutta. She did not 
know that even on that last night the 
earlier portion of her life, to which she 
clung, had changed its aspect before she 
knew it. Now she could easily shake ofi 
her past associations as the tree sheds its 
dead leaves. She did nut understand that 
her destiny had struck the blow and 
severed her youth from her childhood, 
with its magic blade, in such a subtle 
manner that they kept together even alter 
the stroke; but directly she moved, one 
half of her life fell from the other and 
Mrinmayi looked at it in wonder. The 
young girl, who used to occupy the old bed¬ 
room in this house, no lunger existed; all 
her memory hovered round another bed in 
another bedroom. 

Mrinmayi refused to go out of doors 
any longer, and her laughter had a 
strangely diflerciit ring- Kaklial became 
slightly afraid of her. He gave up all 
thought of pl.aying with her. 

One day, Mrinmayi came to her mother 
and asked her: 

“Mother, please take me to iny mother- 
in-law’s house.” 

After this, one morning the mothcr-in- 
law was surprised to see Mrinmayi come 
and touch the ground with her fcirebead 
before her feet. She got up at once and took 
her ill her arms. Their union was com¬ 
plete in a moment, and the cloud of mis¬ 
understanding was swept away leaving 
the atmosphere glistening with the radi¬ 
ance of tears. 

When Mrinmayi’s body and mind be¬ 
came filled with womanhood, deep and 
large, it gave her an aching pain. Her 
eyes became sad, like the shadow of rain 
upon some lake, and she put these 
questions to her husband in her own 
mind.—Why did yon not have the patience 
to understand me, when I was late in 
understanding you? Why did you put 
np with my disobedience, when I refused 
to follow you to Calcutta 7 

Suddenly she came to fathom the loidt 
in Apurba’s eyes when, on that mom’mg, 
he had caught hold of her the 

vUlage pool and then slowly releas^ her. 
She remembered, too, the futile flights of 
that kiss, which had never reached its goal. 
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and was non like a thirsty bird haunting 
that past npportnni^. Ehe recollected 
how Apurba had said to her, that he 
would never come back until he had 
received from her a message asking him 
to do so; and she sat down at once to 
Write a letter. The gilt-edged note-paper 
which Apurba had given her was brought 
out of its box, and with great care she 
began to write in a big hand, smudging 
her hngers with ink. With her first word 
she plunged into the subject without 
addresnng him: 

*' H’fty don't you write to me? How arc 
you? Andpletfte come home." 

She could think of no other words to 
say. But though the important message 
had been given, 3 'Ct unfortunately the un¬ 
important words occupy the greatest space 
in numan communication. She racked her 
lirains to add a few more words to what 
she had written, and then wrote : 

‘Thk time don’t torf(ct to write me 
let ten, and write how you arc, and come 
back home, and mother is quite well Our 
deer-coloured eoiv had a calf last night’— 

Mere she came to the end of her resour¬ 
ces. Slie put her letter into the envelope 
and poured out all her love as she wrote 
the name, Srijuta Bnbu .Vpurba Krishna 
Roy. She did not know that nnything 
more was needed by way of an address, 
so the letter did not reach its goal, 
and the postal authorities were not 
to blame for it. 

S. 

It was vacation time. Yet Apurba 
never came home. The mother thought 
that lie was nourishing anger against her. 
Mrinmuyi was certain that her letter was 
not well enough written to satisfy him. 
At last the Mother said to her daughter- 
in-law, “Apurba has been absent for so 
long, that 1 am thinking of going to 
Catrattatosee him. Wonid yon like to 
come with me ?” 

Mrinmayi gave a violent nod of assent. 
Then she ran to her room nnd shut herself 
in. She felt upon her bed, elirtched tlie 

E 'tlow to her breast, and gave vent to her 
dings by laughing and exdtcd move¬ 
ments. When this fit was over, she became 
grave and sad and sat up on the bed and 
vtimt hi silence. 

without telling Apurba, these two 
repentant women went to Calcutta to ask 
lor Apurbu’s furgiveucss. The mother had 


a son-in-law in Calcutta, and so she jiut 
up at his house. 1 bat very same evening, 
Apurba broke his promise and began to 
write a letter to Mrinmayi. But he found 
no terms of endearment fit to express his 
love, and felt disgusted with his mother- 
tongue for its poverty. But when he got 
a letter from his brother-in-law, informing 
him of the arrival of his mother and invit¬ 
ing him to dinner, he hastened to his 
sister’s house without delay. 

The first question he asked his mother, 
when he met her, was; 

“Mother, is cverybudi' at home quite 
well ?’’ 

The mother answered : “Yes I have 
come here to take you back home.” 

Apurba said that he thought it 
was not necessary on her part to have 
taken all this trouble tor such a purpose, 
and he had his examinatiou Ix:forc him, 
etc., etc. 

The brother-in-law called out smiling : 

“All this is a mcrccxcuse :|the real reason 
is that he is afraid of me for a rival.” 

His sister replied : "Indeed there is 
good cause to be afraid of you. The poor 
child may get a tci rible shock when she 
secs you." 

Thus the laughter and jokes became 
pleatiful, but Apurba remained silent. He 
was accusing his mother in his mind for 
not having had the consideration to bring 
Mrinmayi with her. Then he thought that 
possibly his mother had tried, but failed, 
owing to Mrinmayt's unwiltingness, and 
he felt afraid even to question bis mother 
about it; the whole scheme of things seem¬ 
ed to him full of incorrigible blunders. 

When the dinner was over, it came on 
to ruin and his sister said, “Dada, you 
sleep here?” 

But Apurba replied, "No, 1 must go 
home. I hare work to do.” 

The brother-in-law said, "How absurd! 
You have no one at home to account for 
your absence and you needn’t be anxions.” 

Then his sister told him that he was 
looking very tired, and it was better for 
him to leave the company and go to bed. 
Apurba went to his bed-room and fonnd it 
in darkness. His sister asked him if he 
wanted a light, but he said that he pre¬ 
ferred the dark. When his sister had felt, 
he gru^jed his way tu the bedstead and 
rm to get into bed. 
of a sudden a tender pair of arms, 
with a fiitgle oi bracelets, were flung 
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E und his a<icki and two Ii{M almost 
lothcred him with kisses wet with tears. 
At first It startled Apurba greatly, but 
en he came to know that those kisses. 


which had been obstructed once by laugh¬ 
ter, had now found their completion in 
tears. 


A MODEL VILLAGE l.\ THE BAROI)\STArE 
Bv Kao BAiiAimR GcjciNimtiAi II. Dksai. 


B HADKAN is the mine of the hcad- 
qunrters of a Pcta-Mahil in the 
Uaroda District oi the Baro la State. 
It is one of the oldest villages. Trnilitioii 
runs to the eiT.:et th it it was founded on 
thelLthSudi of Vatshakli, S-amvat year 
1232. It is named after tlie Goddesi 
Bhadra Kali whose ancient temple exists 
even now' in the village. According to the 
Census of 1911, the number of inhabited 
houses is 1418, and the population 4824, 
out of which 2742 are males and 2081 
females. There arc 4430 Hindus, 265 Mnho- 
medans and 128 Jains. The Hindu popu¬ 
lation consists mainly of Patidars—a very 
intelli^nt and industrious class of people 
following mainly agriculture ns their 
hereditaty profession. The liberal and far- 
reaching educational policy of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja Oaekwar has produced 
within the last 20 years very remarkable 
results, and Bbadran has now b.a:omc a 
model village in the Baroda State. A brief 
account of the wonderful results obtained 
by the people of Bha Ir.ui is given here iti 
the hope that it iniy stimulate other 
places to follow its example. 

Libraries. 

One of the oldest and most prominent 
of the public institutions oi Bhadran 
is the Library which was founded in 
1805 by the-first batch of its educated 
youths. It was built at a coat of Rs. 
6000, out of which Rs. 3000 were contri¬ 
buted by the principal inhabitants and 
Rs. 3000 were raised hy a loan which 
was gradually repaid from donations and 
gifts on festive occasions snch as marriages 
and fees paid by life members. This 
Libraty was originally intended for both 
the sexes, hut as the taste for reading in¬ 
creased mire and more, women bemn to 
take advantage of the Library and it was 


ultimately lotin I necessary to establish a 
separate library for them under the name 
of “.Vlahila Puslakalayiv” The foundation 
of the building was laid by Dewan 
Tckchand, I.C.S., Kcveniie Commissioner 
in 1912 ; and the building when completed 
cost Rs. 0000, out of wliich Rs. 2000 were 
received as a grant from the Government 
of His Higliness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
anil the rest, iinincly Rs, 4000, were collect¬ 
ed by the people. A third library called 
“Bal Pustakalayn" has been opened this 
year an 1 is intended mainly for children, 
it owes its cxistena' to the geamsity td 
Mr. Maganlal DaIpntrnm Khakhnr, j.p. 
of Bombay who, pleased with the Bhadran 

a le’s public spirit and self-reliance, 
! a gift to them of his father’s valuable 
collection of school children's books. 

Schools. 

A Vernacular School tor boys and 
another for giris have been established by 
Government. A building for the Roy's 
School has been built by Government, but 
the Girl's School being in want of one, it 
has been recently erected at a cost of Rs. 
30,000, out of which the villagers gave 
Rs. 6000, and Mr. Tulsibhai Bakorbhai. 
one of the leaders of the place, donated 
Rs. 10,000, and the rest, vis. Rs. 14,000, 
was contributed by His Highness* Gov 
ernment. There is a separate school for 
the boys and girls of the depressed classes 
with a specird building of its own. An 
English Class teaching upto the first two 
Standards was opened in 1906, by a few 
of the leaders. It received a monthly grant 
of Rs. 25 from Government. In each suc¬ 
ceeding year, the leaders went on adding 
a new Standard till 1909 when it >was 
converted into an Anglo-Vernacular School 
maintained solely by Government. But the 
seal of the people had not abated. They 
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upeucd a private Fitlh Standard class and 
OwerQment appreciated their ceal for high* 
er education by adding n Fifth Standard 
to the Oovernnient School. The people now 
opened a private Sixth Staudai^ class at 
their expense and proposed to Government 
that ii they (Government) maintained the 
Sixth Standard class also, they (the 
people) would maintain a Matriculation 
class. This was accepted and the Matri¬ 
culation Class maintained solely ironi 
iunds collected by the people came into 
existence in 1911, and received from 
Government a monthly grant-in-aid of 
Ks. 00. 1 hus Bhadran got a High School. 
Hut the people were not satisfied so long 
as their iligii School was not on a perma¬ 
nent looting. They offered to pay Govern¬ 
ment Rs. 20,000, if the Dhaclran Auglo- 
Vernacnhir School was converted into a 
Government High School. The Baruda 
Government, ever ready to help those who 
help themselves, not only accepted this 
proposal but appreciated the laudable 
eftorts of the Bhadran people fur their 
improvement by giving them a building 
for the High School at a cost of Ks. 
^,000. A Boarding House has been built 
in connection with the High School for 
students from villages by a generous 
citisen named Jethabhai Naranbhai in 
memory oi bis deceased son Shnnibhu 
Prassa ut a total cost of Ks. 15,000, out 
of which one half was contributed by the 
Talidia Loral Board. 

Clock-towbr. 

One Lullubhai, a Jain mcrcliant, want¬ 
ed to spend Rs. 3000 after a parabdi, 
i. e., a tower for feeding birds. The leaders 
of Bhadran offered to contribute Rs. 2000, 
if be agreed to have it built in such a way 
that it may serve both as a parabdi and 
also as a cluck tower. This was agreed 
to, and the little town of Bliadran has 
now in its centre, a clock-tower striking 
hours, lialf hours and quarter hours. 

Dispensary. 

To mark his iqipnciaHon ni the 
good work done by the Bhadran people, 
Bis Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gackwar gave it a dispensary on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of Bis Highness’ administration. 
A suitable building for tlie dispensary has 
been built at a cost of Rs. 13,000 out of 
wbicb roe half was contributed by the 
people. 


Government offices. 

Bhadran being the head quarters of 
a Feta Mahal has a MahalkarrsKntcbery, 
a Foujdar’s Kutefae^, a Sub-Repstrar’s 
Kutchery, and a Police line, with suitable 
buildings provided hy Government, which 
have added greatly to the bennty of the 
toivn. 

. MI'NICIPALITY. 

•A Municipality has been established 
in the town by Gnvernment. Half the 
numlx^r of members is nominated by 
Government and lialf elected by the people. 
The Municipality looks after the sanitaty 
arrangements of the town and manages 
the DC wly constructed water-works. 

W.VTER-WI)KKS. 

The wells arc deep in Bhadran and 
women bad to struggle hard to draw 
water for drinking and other purposes. 
The progressive people of bhadrnn con¬ 
ceived the idea ot having a small water¬ 
works of their own. Th^ applied to 
Government and obtained from them Rs. 
2G0()0, as a loan and Ks. 12000, ns a gift 
and this provided a water-works for their 
little town. A well has Iiecn dug and 
water is pumped up and stored up in a 
reservoir Irom which it is distributed by 

K to the houses. Those who take 
: cnnnection have to pay Rs. 9 a year, 
and those who take water from pnblic 
stands pay Ks. 3. The income from this 
souice yields sufficient for current expendi¬ 
ture and for paying instalments for the 
loan which is to be repaid in 30 years. 

Local Board. 

There is a Talnka Lccal Board with 
head quarters at Bhndian which looks 
alter wells, tanks, roads, bridges, culverts, 
etc, of the whole Talnka. 

Dharmasuala. 

There is a Dharmaahala for travel¬ 
lers which has been recently repaired at a 
cost of Rs. 3500. 

PtBLic Garden. 

The facilities provided by the water¬ 
works has led to the laying out of 
a small public garden with a fountain 
which is situated just near the pnblic 
offices. It affords rest and recreatioB to 
the people, speciRlly in the evemng, when 
they gatbn together and pass aa hour xir 
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Mahila Library, Bbadran. 


two in the open air and enjoy the fra- 
gnince of flowers. 

Agbicultukal Bank. 

The fitmlatioa of Bhadran being 
nmlolj ag^lturat, an agricultural bank 
waai^ntna. It was started in the year 
191t, mabrtjr owing to the odventurons 
adm hf uie people. A capital of Rs. 

been raised by 5000 shares of 
Rs.|lf«iudh. Of these one half hare been 
siMmNI by the people and the other half 
by iihMlcmiiieat. The Bank is managed by 
aJBiaPl of IKteetors of which the Snba 
((^flector) of the District is ex-offirio 
President. Advances are made to indivi¬ 


dual agriculturists, as well as to Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies. 

ACWCtfl.TURAI. ASSOCUTION. 

For the advancement of affricultnre 
an Agricultural Assodation bat' been 
recent^ formed. Ordinal membess -pay 
a fee of Re. 1 and life members Jpay’lts. 85. 
Monthly meetings are held ana qpMAlmu 
of agricnltnral interest are diacom^t An 
Agtwttltnral Musenm and a Seeds Md 
Implements Store are nndm contempia- 
tion; and the seal and intelligence of )pe 
people will soon bring them into exist¬ 
ence. 
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Town Hall, Bhadran 



KiodcKaitcn elan—Bbadran Vernacolar School 


Lbctukb Hall. 

TIm iranteroiifi educational and other 
activitiei of the people required a public 
lecture Hall. This was estimated to 
cost Rs. 17000, which amount was collec* 
ted contributions from the munidpality 
(Rs. 2500), Mahal Panchayat (Ks. 8500) 
and the District Local Board (Ks. 6000). 
Free land has been given bv the people and 
the building is now ready. It is used ordi¬ 
narily for holding meetings of the Muni¬ 
cipality and the Local Boaira. The central 
hall is used as a public lecture hall, and has 
a galleiy for the accommodation of ladies. 


Clvb. 

But with all desirable acquisitions, 
Bhadran would not be a modem town 
without a cluhk A generous citiaen wishing 
to donate Ks. 5000, for a public purpose 
was told that the sum would be accepted 
if he agreed to have it spent on a clnb 
building. This has been agreed upon and 
a club building is now under constnictioa, 

WORKBBS. 

All the above activities u Bhadran 
which have contributed to make it a model 
town within the last 20 years owe much M 
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I Tovtfililiadrao 

(indt>Ftliem Mi Moti- 
iiti Bcecutivc Bnp'ineerin 
_ lie who designs and super- 

« fnnstruclioo oi buildings The 
Mr, Varujbh u V.igli)thh,u Patei, 
Menliber o( the Local VIunictp<iKtj, 
n mnlAwrciItte fallilEa and District Local 
An elected member nl the 
itivc council. The third is a 
!r, Mr. Tiilsibhni BiUoiIiImi, and 
thn school Master, Mr \iutlialihiu 
Oovindbliai Pntcl The list Uitiv anli 1 
bjru large ninnbcr nl lolttnuti ivoikeis 
think out what » w'anted l«t the adinncc 
ment of the itlltge and collect funds-a 
wnA in which nil the people heartily co- 
oijirttte. 



\ bl 1 KINAKY DISPENSABI tp ^ i 

The (foi eminent of 
the Malnrnja Gaekwar with Ljkw to 

t rovirte Vetcnnaiv help to jMnphiurists 
ave icctiitli formtilated A under 

which, if a Local Hoard agrefts to C^Mbutc 
onc-third of the cost, the reoMtifin two- 
thirds are paid by GovernaeAt. Theewr 
progressive people of Bhadtatt were the 
hist to take advantage of the AchietiM dind 
made’a reqnest for a dispensaiy. ^ H* lAjis 
been sanciioDcd and Bhadmn wilh'aaon 
have a Veterinary dispensary. \ 

Vihwi Ob A Railway Statiok t ^ 


The nenust Railway Station is abtgit 
10 links from Bhadran. A SaihsAy 
loimiclioii IS now the only want of the 
jKojilt winch tctnains to be satisfied. They 
me sttiviitg then utmost for it and some 
ot lliL ]c.ulci<. have personally approached 
the Railway Board at 8tmw to soidign 
the newly projected VaBad'KatbBiui<IUil- 
way ns to pass through Bhadmn. 

Conclusion. ' 


As the result of the educational 
and other activities in the village, one 
person has passed the Loudon M. D. 
examination with a scholarship frip.His 
Highness the Mahart^a; anotwr * ‘ ‘ 

ail Associate Member of the ' 

Mechanic^ Engineers, MancL., 
about a dozen have passed the 
LL B. Examinations ofi 
UniveiBity. Over a hundred in 
nre e.untng their livelihood , 
piDfesstons, within and outside h 
including Africa and other distht 
Oncstuiieiit has just returned from 




after nndergotag a complete 

the Dairy.industri, which is_ 

most important nulustries in the District. 
Bhadr.in thus afTords an unique example 
of what could be done for the moral and 
material devdopmeut of the,people with 
proper leaders, and sympathetic help from. 
Ooicrnmcut. , 
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. .RAJA RAMMOHUNROY ASA NA^IOR-lUTlLDRR 

) I 


O NCB in the sea of humahitr there ro«t 
' htoi'ffl of rerofulfen. Sad- 

adnly, “the sun of tbedyinf( century 
set amidat theislmid-red donra" and In ttie 
thick darkness that followed, in the roar 
of fury, many 4 atoriw-battered vessel of 
tnuBnOn sank ; while many dfbers were 
Carried offtheir moorioKs and drifted on 
attd'hn, in the dance of the seething, rest- 
leas'teases. In that dark nife;lit, on a 
marshy coast-land of the sen, in which lay 
scattered ahont broken froginentS of the 
nud^ficeiit edifice Of a Inindred halls of an 
olflr ver^ old dvilnhtion, there stood a 
beacon-light sending' out its joyous mes¬ 
sage Of hope to the drifting atid sinking 
vessels of history through the darkness of 
theroarkn; storm. Whenever 1 think of 
K^a Kanmohnn Roy, snch a picture risks 
before my mind. ' 

1 am not nsiflg dity language of meta¬ 
phor, when I am speaking of the storm. 
The storm rose indeed. It must be re- 
nrembered that Raiiiimohun Roy was 
born on the eve Of a great revolution, 
theBreufCh' lfe>eolation of ITRd. After 
it, there begun everywhere a new era in 
tiK Miftory of humanity. Freedom from 
all time-nottoured bondages of customs 
and eoMVeiittons, freedom frbm the rule of 
tyrants and priests, wad the trumpet-call 
oftbe ■Petneh Rmrolution. We know that 
in'PriifKik, us elsewhere, that trumpet-call 
hud been sounded by Voltaire, Kousseau, 
Volney and others. Ifere, in* India, it 
Mlon'KgJd Rammohun Roy to take up 
the same wsw-cty. It is Wonderful that 
his trsk Woiki 'TmlilUtUi Muwaihidih’ or 
Uttift'to hfonotbeitM, should'so cibsely 
foW i iib te Vo]ncy''S 'Rdlns of BnipirU'' and 
bear' nnt oo -otHkiagiy the thoughts of 
BMfMMfth CdMirtir Dosin,' 'Rationalism 
noajparticulurl^the school OTTheophtlatt- 
IhtCm'Wirfi wnieh the immes bf Vottaiie 
and'Vo)*^ are aWOCiatM. * ' 

■■Bat, 'WrCunetely, «or ludM and'*the 
wotM, the'Ril^ dm nbt stop there. Illi 
gehihs WM tMt tnetefy' destrfKlive, dtdt 
cb*atttMidvn.>-We kdow Choi oftel- the 
fMt -wfld^' CDthnsidsm 'Of'Che Pteath 
Retidlution bad passed'n'dmyi'whSil condi¬ 


tions ill Prance grew Wilder aAd*morSnnd 
more hopeless etefyday and PraocehiMame 
a menace to the wboM df Burope; thioc 
came a critical ttfrtliHg p(dnt W tkdttglAt 
In Buglatid, nOt Bdi^id Burite amS 
wrote his famous 'Kcflectiom on thf 
French KevoIatiOn’ briOging out the pruMl 
place and scope Of pratfdlSO attt dm- 
vention in social'and ponfkut tohilOssMtiyf 
but Wordsworth and CoteriogO'' jal^ 
ranks with Mm luteron. t'he ><if 
reconstruct! 30 slon^ made bsamrkOt 
The genius of Goethe loomed’ UifgU ‘m 
the horison. In Fraiice, ChafteasmdUnd 
and in Orrmnny, INOVnlisr atotr OppOINd 
as heraids of the roHhfrbetive agR ^ Bfrt 
wonder of wonders, that here, 'in 'Ittliu, 
the writer of the‘TnhfUtidniduWutiMiBti,' 
the rationalietiCi-destnietire, revoMfiOm 
ary Raja should also 'Om thC |Nltt 
of the constructive practfcaf social ttglil 
lator, the renovator vf Nationat 
scriptures and revelations! And that he 
should carry on si^Ie-handcd tbiixwork' 
of seripture-o'uovation for threS •mIerSat 
civilisations, the Hintltt, the Chrlilian and 
the MahomedunI *' 

To quote from Dr. Brajcadra Nutll*lcnl 
in this connection“The Raja wa* *M) 
doctrinaire. He bad a wholesome MktorU 
cal instinct, a love df concrete mdlodh 
ments and institutions, such as ohudao* 
tense the bom religious and Social <aa*i 
former. A ratkmaKst and uttfvSeiMllisi: 
in every pulse of Ms being, he Was 
no believer in the cult of thu wamiiip 
of Reason, of naked Logicak AbMMM- 
ttonsi The ttnivemal' gnidmg priiwipie'ol 
the Lovetd Odd arid mau he aought aad 
found in thS ucriptiires of the iMtioiM,'ahd' 
rose frotu the barren religtofi>ai NatOiwoti 
Theophiluathropyi of bis'e^fhtfeentti' anou 
toiy 'predecessors to a'fibctnl 4Mdrdis«av 
tion and acceptance df tbs RiUtohicdUvdao 
tioa and Scriptures,' uoUf iadscdiUriaB^ 
sapematssml sense, bat aaembodhgmrtBM 
threoHeMivu oease of tbe-mcesof*a«addadi' 
and coDSWting'and'fwbinmg'that'iMou 
ciple of Authority, WMeb, id’thistiNfaiatir 
state^'isetiiiidi^asable cemeht anddbon- 
dation, an ehrmeifiiwy factor MMMshmmt 
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life, nvlMtber in tlie bocial, the political, or 
the mllgiona sphere.” 

India had been, in the past, the meeting 

S round of manf peoples and races, who 
ad brought with tbim different cultnres, 
cults snd tnodfU df wbnthip and different 
nianneiB and customs. It had been the 
glorious task of India, in her past bistoi^, 
to «e1d there together into a barnMmi> 
oiis whole and to unite the variouspeoples 
therelv into a common tradition. lAe 
notice in the cultnre-histoi; of our 
people, that there had becOf from time to 
tiiM,«ew moTcmcnts of spiritaal revival 
asM nffr attrtopts at building-np of a 
agnthitio philMophv. It was, therefore, 
SM# aiginficant that Rammobnn Ko^ 
AonMi be horn in this land of synthesis 
nad^atimewhen the whole world was 
passHiig thrauiA the throes of a new birth 
m busasoity. For, ladia must take up her 
inuportal woek in this age too. She must 
now take her stand in the centre of human* 
itywad disooytr fhc various forms of the 
natk^iaiviheetions as so many different 
moukU of tha one, indivisible, nniversal 
bumanity. Through various paths, the 
diffsfcnt aatianaliUes are moving towards 
that common goah-rthis was wlmtre* 
maiacd for thasafa to discover and to 
proclaim ia thie new ajge. 

iwVderstatid that it ia utterly impos. 
aib^ iWithta the short compass ot an 
urlicfe, to attempt any presentation of 
Raiamohttu Roy in this broad and uiii- 
vorsal aspoct. 1 must, therefoie, confine my 
attsation ton much narrower aspect of 
the Raja’s iwtaoBshty and works. The 
profit which dearly stands out as the 
gravest o( aR problems ia India today, is 
ua pa^kai of the Indian natiombnihfmg. 
1 intend to taka U up here and see what 
aolarion of it was offered by Rcya Ram- 
nohwiiRoy, 

. I mint warn aiir waders at the outset 
tiMk iMs qaestion of natiombtaldiag did 
aotioacnr aa a probhm to RiyaRammohua 
ad alt. Se waatha rapnsentative of 
umaersil kwasmity ^ Aha vision of nm* 
veasal tanUaisMy ma as elear aatbesky 
aaA< the 4ayli|bt befbee him. Thenforer 
tha partkaiM problem of anaatneUng a 
hasmaap aaaoi^ the fragwaatB of ^ 
dhramstacM, rritgiaBacuatoam and codes 
oflsriiawaatwhiia oieedya past of the 
maciihHrgsr aad ig^uaiter peebim oi shop* 
iafibriihtha visioa of the fedciationoi a 
tawilmmanity. It mawtisdwsyabe horae 


in mind that theie wete two diatinct parts 
played by Raja Rammohna Roy on the 
Jiistoric stage. There waa one Rammohun 
Roy, the Cosmcmolite, the rrpiesentative 
of humanity ; there waa another Ram* 
mobun Roy, Ike Nationdist reformer. 

In foimer agea, the B;^ntheEis which 
India had attempted to build, co*qtdi^t 
ing the vaiiovs interests of life, the varilow 
cuTtuies and disciplines, was baaed ifonoa- 
mentally on religion. The SamasivivM or 
synthesiB in the Bhagabad Geeta it no 
instance in point. But in tbia democratic 
age, the autocracy of religion is no loagier 
recognised. Now the various interesta ^ 
life, are, each one of them, autonomput.to 
its own respective sphere. We can 00 
longer fuse these multifarious elemeats into 
the crucible oi oae colourless unity. The 
monistic monopoly must give way to the 
pluralistic dynamic of life and thought. 
Therefore, tbia idea ia comiag more and 
more into the ioreground, that the poliri* 
cal, Bocial, economic, ethical and apintual 
interests of life arc not depeadent on one 
another. Each one of them is autono* 
mous. This idea, thongh it bad come into 
lieing in Europe since tw Renaissaiiee and 
the humanistic movements and developed 
in recent times, was however not known in 
India. We find it to be strongly proaoanO' 
cd in the life and^ writings of lUiJa Kam, 
inohun Koy. This was, indeed, one of hia 
greatest contributioiis to modern India. 

The few treatises on Law wri^n by 
Rammohun Roy clearly evince that lie 
separated Law from the trammels of 
rituals and ethical pteoepts, sdtboagh 
Hindu law is unquestionably bound tip 
with them. Then again, in hie writiugs 
bearing on ethical q^stiona, he diffma, 
tinted ethics from intelkctnal enUare, dvi* 
lisatioa and sfaritaality. The famoaa 
Ram Dass*Tythr coqtroveiv in thaiBug* 
lish works of Rammohoo R <9 w91 beax 
this, oat Be distii^aisbed ttEgiqa apd 
aiHritaalcBltare from aorial maaneva e^ 
custmas (dchara), diamMagthe latter ot 
their sacramental character andsasasling 
them with merdy aqndarvidae. Thimiths 
question of the pui% pr the Bmpucstf of 
food, to Rtya Rammobao, was * 
hygiemc question mod net A ssSfiouaone. 
Bat perafc, who fail to graw Ams centsal 
idea of Rammobnn Roy, the idea at the 
aato|iqiaoiis> coosaetar of pack sntenatof 
life, am coafnssd aad bewiId«wdi|oseediil» 
treat legal qaestious m one wf^vathical 
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I ^HMtimwanotiicr wa; aad social qu«i> 
taOBS ia> a oompletelj diffiirrak mabaet 
altnoMim 

Vfhea m coantry was agitated orer 
tiv meatioa whetfacr Enjihsta Bdacation 
fliKMua tK introduced in ludia, or the to/s 
and okatuap&tbkti where Saoskcit Educa- 
ii'djita on old lines whs imparted should be 
icmered. Raja Raramobun Roy wrote bis 
famous letter on EnKlish Hducatiop to 
Lord Amhnst in 1823, stronglj^ adroca- 
ting the introddetum of Engiish Education 
in this country. Being a wedantist himself 
and being the first to publish the tran- 
slHtion of ‘Vedanta Sutras’ in Bengali, 
he repudiated the teaching of the Vedaota 
thus 

"Neither can mudi impravemem arlte from suoh 
fperulatioiiB as tlie lollowiiii; arhieb n re the themes 
aagsetted b; the Vedanta—in what manner n the 
soul absorbed in the Diity ’ What relaiiun don it 
hear to (he Diviue essence? Nor uill Tonths be 
htred to far better members of Society hv the Vi'dantie 
doetriaes alnch teach them to beliere that all tisiIiIc 
thWKS have no real enstence, that as father, brother 
etc., bare no actual enotv they consequently deserve 
no real afleetKin and therefore the sooner we escape 
from them and leave the wodd the better ” 

Could not this Vedantist ofVcdaatists 
say also “Deliverance is not for me in re- 
nnneiatiun’’? In the samelctter, he clearly 
pointed out that unJess "Natural Philoso¬ 
phy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful 
•cieoees” were taught along with English, 
there wera no hopes of progress ot the 
natives of India. 

Xbis inter is a puzzle to many people 
gihoare unner the impression that Ram- 
nohun Roy was an out and out disciple of 
Saukaraenarya, which be was not. What 
unpelled him to write this letter was that 
he ieR quite dearly that if Vedaptn demi- 
n g teo over the other departments of life, 
instead of making room tor thdr free and 
spontaneous growth, it^ would lead tQ a 
staltificatioa of life. India wonki never be 
able to tree bdtclf feom the shackles of 


better be witbont gny centyal unity at 

all ? 


t the question insistently arises here: 

Lm^ L _• •_ _li .« _ ._ ^ 


tight comuiaatoients and relmted religion 
tOtoa nndmtnrbed cortfer o*»ifc ? If that 
be so, if-velq|Ma, nccordiqg to him, was 
nptattog^dintwotdd ^ondt and colent* 
matallp^te,it was not reluioq at all. 
Bmde^vfaefesfjnnlii be the oentw unity * 
of ul niese antonomies ? Or wooUl 


difierentiateo,atttainomoHS activities ofUfe 
and unifdng them into a .The 

“Brahma” ot Raia Rammohnn wga 

that central npity. Be was the todera. 
tion, as it were, of all the autuoomiea 
Life, as a whole, in all its indepenoAirt 
activities, was one with the “Beahma” 
or the “Virata," the Infinite Qne. Of 
course, liis theological position was 
that the ultimate 6elf of Brahma is 
Nirgana or unqualified and hence unknom 
able. Bat be says, “Tins world of 
names (Nama) and forms (Rupp) vrikmh 
are unreal, is anai&stcd as real ia 
Bim (Brahma)”—Vedantasara (Bengali). 
This manifestation of Brahma is every* 
where. He is manifested in Nature, in the 
human mind and all its attribates, iq the 
history of man, in society, pDliticp, law 
and manners, and eton in commerce ap^ 
arts. There is no end of His manifestly 
tion. So Kammohon Roy’s 'BrahmA* » 
variedly manifested and all that variety 
rest in Him. The sadhaa or the spiritual 
discipline through which Brahma may be 
realised, is to translate hie words: "To 
contemplate the unity with al^’* In other 
words. It is to grow into cosmic conscionoi 
ness. The Gayatri which was a household 
atantra to all the “twice.born’^ in India In 
ancient times, admiraUy sets fonA thil 
grand and noble conqeption of cont^mhla* 
tion of the unity with all. In Rnmmi^pn 
Roy’s spiritual discipline and pr^tioes, w 
Gayatn, therefore, was an uodiimensabfe 
element. In a small pamphlet in Bengalfa 
entitled “The Meaniiy; of Gi^atri**. mm* 
mohun Roy has explained its inper ngnific- 
ance that it urges people to grow into 
cosmic consciousness and to realise that 
the same eonscionsness is breathed into 
them by the Divine Being. 

Unless we have, ip the beginning, a clear 
idea of the principles and the mode of rea^ 
nation of them by the man, we cannot form 
Boy estimate either of his wofk fyr 
humanity or of bis work, on certain 
especial fines, for his own motherland. 

Eor onr own conveiMcnoe, wq mgai; 
broadly divide his woek into twotavlrioiM: 
(i) bis wo^ ia the field of fd^on) (iOrma 
work in the socao^epoomp; ag(l,,pm^c4 

.4a the field pficligiaa, Bgr 
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tkAt Mthoagh the religions 6f 
the world agreed in iundameiital matters, 
disagrecaients mife rtaitiljr dnS' to 
rtthnla and eeremonlaW being t^sideM 
assart and parcel of'religion. Keligion, 
Rum thaa anything els^', couM bare bt«n 
the' greatest nnifyitig iurct in society. But 
nhfortnuately, the history of religion has 
been otherwise { and religion sowed 
gtenter seeds of dissension than any other 
iiiStftntion. Therefore, to separate rites or 
itebarg from religion and to bring ont the 
dSsential unity of rdiaious, was the high 
task Wldch Rnrahioliun Koy set before 
hhn. 

It itinst not be supposed that in order to 
bitng into relief the universal and funda- 
menitll elements in religion, Kamnohnn 
Roy wished, for a moment, to obliterate 
theparlirular racial or cultural fratures of 
each religion and laid down that those 
particular cults, ideals and disciplines of 
religion should ^ swept away. Except in 


had never disowned and disregarded these 
t^ialcuHs and disciplines whose char¬ 
acter is mofr racial than universal. Bnt, 
Of cottfsc, he endeavoured to rationalise 
and traiversalise these racial elements of 
re|}||f!un hIho For, unless they tended to 
nnivertalitr, they would he stumbling 
bio^S 'to the evolution of religion. Conse- 
qnently, these elements mnst be thorough¬ 
ly putgra of all baser alloy ; the fire of 
reason tUuethring out their genuine gold. 
Kjinmohun Roy, therefore, sought to 
liherAte Mindoisni from the bondages of 
sh^ igqOmht and liiimeaning practices na 
nett Vr^ch spring fiom ^ad of reward 
or ftar of Jihtoishinent (Kamya natma), 
Idolatty and Idhiatmus ceremonies. He 
de<dred similarly to free Mahoinedanismi 
Ki sariyat or code of duties and 
obser'iahees, from JHamin and BaM, or 
distinguishment of pure and impure food 
etc And tnk aimtiar lines, again, he at- 
telttti^ to strip Christianity of such 
tihtwiMttappings ha miracles, vicniions 
attonemrlit, tnnity etc. 

' ‘The code pf-Ates and enstoma was eon- 
ridered % Raja Ramttohnn os noo-essea- 
tlal loCAl adncMtl ns merely comnion 
bo^gtihicBaiHght hdlB tdgctW certain 
''tbeh and women in society.' 
n^ttdrdlbsoltttely dlM^tedfrom sj^ri^ 
tnalrelMion. Bnt thenjcachse^thasitai^ 
lAfM 


to he . Sadatbara os good piactiiMaaa4> 
condemns the rites and practices ofioti ar 
sects as bad practices. Poriastanoctihrlmtit 
sadaebara for the Tantricisnot sadnUfara 
for the Vaiofaaar.' The Vaisbasir syonld 
be horrified at the sight of wine and. meat 
whereas the I'antnc woaid be extant 
when he paw them. Then ajgain, liiB 
dfSerent sects ia ladia, says thy Koja, nsr 
veryjlexibte ih their chhractCT. Onci'inay 
very easily relinquish one faith taad take 
to unotiier and nO sooiier he changes Jita 
sect than bis manners and customs inSf it- 
ahly change aMo. So his coaclusion about 
this vexed question of sadaebara ist to 
translate from his own writing: “It is 
futile to hold one’s own nchara or prat, 
ticcs nnd customs as good or sadaebara 
and to condemn the practices oi a different 
sect ns bad .. Wine and meat, in regulated 
measure, are accepted as good among 
many {leople who hold respectable position 
in society. Consequently, to take wine and 
meat in regnlated measure must be 
counted as good practice for tbosepeople.’’ 
This dissociation of aebara from religion 
nnd declaration of the practices of all sects 
as eqnally good, removes all evils that 
might accrue by adherence to rites and 
practices as sacraments 

But It would be wroqg to state that 
Raja Kammohnn Ray considered rites and 
rustomS simply as cominoti bonds of 
society and nothing more. That was 
merely the negative side of acffarq. ft 
had also a positive side. Rammohnn Roy 
held that these rites and ukageS mUstllK 
looked upon ns conducive to the “Greuteirt 


'Lokasreyah'—lit., the good of peb^l 
To trandlate again from his writing fat 
this connexion, he says! ''BuCh pt a tTO U s 
must be observed by Oodfearing’^ph; as 
areconducive to the godd 'Of pec^e jknff 
this dharma is eternar’’ , , ' ' 

Thns by differentiatinff the ,reBpe|nive 
provinces of refigion ana etldcs,‘l^ '6f 


tlal loetd adnaefitl ns merely comnion thdr progress imd pavkdthe trhy'iOTne 

2w - nwi 4. . « . S-. at ^ -A i-a , -^_nt& a _Ai ^ _* - * a- a«* T. . TIi 


tel^on and pracUcesi ^ 

monqn Roy enmneSpated all 'tbe reugnme 
fromtmmeanitetB|tiiimi^ Wffi<d('‘lMflhled 
thdr progress trod pavkatne wky'irOT.’the 

SdSO.' • 
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la politics, be was neither in favour of 
monarchy nor democracy; the forms of 
Government were non-esscutial to him. 
Bat he insisted on each country and people 
having representative Government, havin;; 
full powers-to shape their own national 
dMtmy. In politics also, as in religion, 
his great ideal w'as federation. In his 
snpremely prophetic vidon, the federation 
[religions and the federation of states 
large. I have said already thet this 
Ion' of world-federation was his vision 
Brahma. This was his'Gnynfn.' This 
his spiritual contemplation of the 

He. 

/Whenthe news arrived in Calcutta, in 
1621, that representative Government 
ted been established in Spain, Kaja Ram- 
mohun Koy gave a public feast at the 
ulcutta Town Hall, to celebrate tlic 
llrent. When again, he heard of the defeat 
M Neapolitans, he became so terribly 
Oepressra on tliat day at the news that 
. he had to cancel an important engage- 
Itaent he had in the er'cuiug with an English 
friend of his, Mr. Buckinnd. He wrote him 
6 letter, saying that he was unnhie to 
keep his engagement us bis heart was sad. 
ka extract from the letter may be quoted 
below 

“Prom the late unhapp; newi I am oliligrd in 
conclucle that I shall not live tii see lilierlr universally 
nstored to the nations oi Gnioiie and Asiatic nutinns. 

.Under these ciicuinstanres I cniisidri the cansi ui 

the Neapolitans as my own and ilisir inclines ns uurs. 
Eoemirs to liberty aud friends to despotism hiivr 
sever been and will never he nitiniatrly siirreesfnl.'' 

During Jiis voyage to England, when 
the ship halted at Natal in South Africa, 
be saw French boat with the Hag of 
liberty hoisted on it. He was so restless 
and eager to go and salute the flag oi 
liberty that in bis hurry he missed his 
footing on the gangway and sprained 
BO badly his foot that he never com¬ 
pletely recovered from it afterwards. While 
waving the French boat, be was heard 
ezclaimmg w'ith rapture, 'Glory, glory, 
plory to France!’ He arrived in England 
jnst when the whole of England was 
m B commotion over the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. The Kaja wrote to 
on English friend after the bill was passed, 
that be had nsolved to leave England for 
good if the bill was rejected in Parliament. 

^ Conring now to the particular ques¬ 
tion of the Rqja'a lints of Indian nation- 
btaiding, need I say that he conld not 
poBsibly propose to build the Indian 
67%-7 


nationality on any other Imsis hut the 
broad and universal basis ut freedom 
wliicb he worked out in religious, social 
and political spheres for nil humanity ? 

lie has indicated three causes of India's 
degradation and downfall. The first is, 
India was politienllr iliridtd into innumer¬ 
able states and priiicipalitirs ruled by foreign 
princes and tins loss ot political 'freedom 
was one of the causes of the downfall of 
India. He snys • “The country was at 
(lifl'crent pcrimls ini'aclcd and brought un¬ 
der temporary puhjeelKm to foreign prin¬ 
ces’’ .aud hence tl is "a country in which 

the notion of patriotism had never made 
its way." He writes that for the same reason 
the English could conquer India with the 
help oi tile native soldiers of this country. 
The second cause of India’s downfall is, to 
translate his own words : “Our system of 
caste which is at the root ot nil disunion.” 
The third c.iuse is, to translate his own 
words again, "onr excessive mildness anil 
want of grit which we wrongly sup|>ose 
to be rcligioiL’’—in other woids, what 
Nictszche would call "slave-morality.’’ 1 
ought to trauslate the whole extract here. 
In answer to the question why the Bengalis 
are so weak as n race, he writes in 
his ‘Brahman Shebadln' (lleiigali work) 
"For nine hnndrcd years (i.e. since India 
lost her iicedom) we have been subject 
.to this condemnation. And the causes 
(ot our weakness) are our system of caste 
which is nt the root of all disunion and 
our excessive mildness and our want of 
grit vvliicli we wrongly suppose to be reli- 
gion.” 

It is not diflicult to asccitain these 
causes of India’s degradation. But it is 
most vitally important to know what re¬ 
medies he suggested for the removal oi 
these causes. Let ns first see what his 
remedy was iii regard to religion. 

1 know that most of my readers would 
here say that he founded the Brahmo k- 
ligion discarding idolatry and that was 
all he did. But 1 cannot honestly identify 
Kammohun Roy’s ideals of Hindu kIMoo 
with the very general and cosmopoutan 
tenets he laid down in his famous "Trast 
Deed of the Brahmo Eamej." 1 can¬ 
not also for a moment think that 1^ 
founding the ‘Brahmo Sabha' (die new 
church) he formed a new sect or com¬ 
munity alto«ther and severed his con¬ 
nection with his parent Hindu com- ‘ 
mttuty. By teading hie 'Trn>t Deed of the 
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BrahmoSamii' all that I un'lerstanl is 
that he desired this new church to he a 
itteeting'placc for nil religionists. 1 have 
already said that his ideal was that the 
Himln, the Mahomedan .and the Christian, 
should eaeh, through particular cults, 
ideals and disciplines of his religion, gradu¬ 
ally advance towards a universal religion. 
Hut so Icing as the vision of a universal 
religion was out ol ken, so long as each 
religion was oHensive to the other, and the 
adherents of one ehuroh had no entrance 
into another church he did not belong to, 
there must be some common prayer- 
ground prep.areil whither people of all re¬ 
ligious sects might congregate in a com¬ 
mon worship. Therefore, from such a 
place of worsnip, must he carclully cflaced 
those diScrenees and peculinritics, racial 
or other, which prevented the adherents of 
one religion from coming together in pray¬ 
er and worship with those of nnothcr. 
Kammohnn Roy's idea was that on the 
one hand, each tehgion must proceed 
niong rational, univers.al lines preserving 
intact all its special features, racial and 
cultural; on the other hand, there must 
be an embodiment ot the spirit ut universal 
religion to harmonise peoples of clifTerent 
fiuths. And that was his Bnihiiio Samnj. 

We have sc'cii that Rammohun Roy 
has indicated us the cause of our social 
disunion and di-.ruption, our system of 
caste which fosters disunion. It is tberc- 
iore iiupiirtant to know what remedy he 
suggested tor removing this evil, which, 
according to him, was a grcat1>.ir to social 
progress and social solidarity. 

There is a famous treatise*called *‘B ijra- 
shnehi" written by Mrityunjaynchnrya 
on caste. Distinctions ot caste have 
been strongly condemned and proved to 
be utterly hollow and without any founda¬ 
tion in that wonderful treatise. Raja 
Rammohun Roy translated it into Bengali 
and published it, showing thereby his 
intellectnul sympathy with i^ positions. 
1 wish to translate only one passage from 
it, jnst to give an idea oi the nature of the 
treatiM. The author of “Bajrashuchi" 
writes: 

“Uby caste yon mean birth, and say that he who 
It the oSsprinx of a Brahmiu father and a Brahmin 
mother who have been married according tn Shastric 
rites, it realty a Brahmin, then the Brabminisia of 
roanyaRishl dsmont in the Vedas and Smritis 

becomes anB and void.Therefore birth can never 

he a math of Brahmtnitm.” 

Thus be gaesonargning whether colour, 


dharma, scholarship or profession could 
be marks of Brahminism and at last is 
forced to this conclusion 
"The Shastras say : “all people when they ate boro 
arv Sudra^, when they undergo *rp&nayiin' cefetnofly, 
thev iKcomc or twice-born, wneo they ttady 
Vedas, tbry beemne Vipras, and when they italifie 
Brahni*i tiiev bionic Krahnnnshence the only 
lirnhmin is tme who lives% life devoted to Brahma.' ’ 

The theoretical position of Raja with 
regnnf tn the qncstion of caste, is quite 
obvious from the “Bajrashuchi.’’ 1 have 
already said that he dissociated rites and 
practices from their sacramental character. 
Hy thus dissociating custom from religion 
nnd by proiioiincing all rites and customs 
of all sects as equally good, he practically 
indicated the lines by which 'don’t-tonch- 
ism’ nnd such other obnoxious evils that 
attend on caste, might be swept away, 
lie was a Brahmin, but he loved to 
wear Mahomedan dress and he dined with 
Europeans. He was thus the finest type 
of the Islamic-Buropcnn-Hindn, the Hindu 
who symjiatliised with Islamic and Euro¬ 
pean cultures and manners. 

But ‘don't-toucliism’ is a very small 
evil of caste-system compared to the bar 
which one caste sets against nnothcr in 
regiirl to marriage. What solution did 
Raminohuii Roy oficr about the possibility 
of inter-easle marriages ? He ofiered in¬ 
deed a great solution by lending support 
to a form ol marriage known as the ‘Saiba 
Bibaha’ nr the marriage aicording to de 
rites oi Siva. In his Bengali tract, ‘Chari 
I’rasner Tltar’ he writes ; 

“fbi! a lie will! is luarrieJ ncviinliiig to the Tautra 
ritrs inii^t he aecipled ns a Irga/ n ife like the one who 

IS mirrictl according tn the Vedic rites.In this 

Saiva luarringr, the inarriagrahle girl may be of any 
.sgr anil 111 anj caste—only she must not be saploda 
and must nut have a husband (living) at the time 
of her matriugc.” 

So Rammohun Roy thought that if 
people could be induced to marry acetnding 
to Tantra rites, caste-syatem could be 
eradicated altogether. 

But what he thought about the future 
of Indian polities, is of the utmost interest 
to ns now, in these days of Home Rnk 
agitation. 

When our destiny boa been bound up 
with the political constitution ol Eng¬ 
land, Rammohun saw it to be a pron- 
dential dispeasation that wc acoeptra the 
principles and ideals nnderlymg that con«- 
titntion as our own. So gradually, with 
the help of our raters, we must try to 
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secure our places as tree, seU-KOTerniug 
citiaeni like those ot Canada. His ulti¬ 
mate hope was, therefore, that India 
should be a free self-governing colony like 
that of Canada in the British Empire. 

But he knew that if the relation be¬ 
tween the English and the Indian was 
purely the relation of master and 5cr\':int, 
the gull between the two would be widened 
as years would go by. There would t^e a 
perfect lack of understanding and a perfect 
lack of synmathy between the rulers and 
the ruled. Tlierefore, he insisted that the 
English and the Indian must be bound to¬ 
gether in a common bond of eninmuml 
life, sharing mutually each other’s joys 
and iwrrows. In his "Remarks on si'ttlc- 
ment in India by Europeans," he strongly 
urges the need of the settlement oi well-edu¬ 
cated and high class Englishmen who will 
be "less disposed to annoy and insult the 
natives than persons of a lower class." He 
deprecated that the ‘scum’ of English So¬ 
ciety', that ill-mannered brutish Englishmen 
should come out to India for employment, 
for they would stir up bad blood only and 
frustrate the divine end of (>od*s dispensa¬ 
tion which had brought England to the 
shores of India. It was absolutely neces¬ 
sary that civilised and highly cultured 
Englishmen should settle in India and 
form with the Indians a "mixed eom- 
munity.” 

This practical-suggestion of Raja Knm- 
mohun Roy to heal the possiblc-in-futurc 
(but now real) breach between the English 
and the Indian and to facilitate the end for 
which Divine Dispensation had brought 
the English to India, viz, to liberate the 
people ot India politically by educating 
them to be their own rulers, has still room 
enough for the consideration of our rulers. 
Fur, after all these years since Kammuhun 
wrote it, wc have clearly come to see that 
unless the high class Indian and the high 
class English mix socially on eipial terms 


and strengthen the ties of friendship and 
sympathy, mere administration, however 
eHicient it may be, is bound to foster pride 
and contempt nil the one hand and hatred 
and disafieetion on thr other. Unless the 
Raja's suggestions were accepted, in the 
words of Rabindranath, there would be 
“the sword and unllineiiing contempt on 
the one band and the ink and profuse tears 
on the other" in the region which goes by 
the name of Indian polities. 

I have finished, li 1 were to say what 
was the distinguishing note of Raja Ram- 
inohun Roy’s life, 1 would unhesilatingly 
say that it was the passion for Mnkti or 
deliverance. He strove all his liie for the 
deliverance nl all kinds of bondages that 
hnnuinity suffers from. His ideal ut Mukti 
or cicliverniiee was not Nirvana, absorp¬ 
tion or atitiiliilation of the self in the Divine 
Essence. It was the liberation ot the all, the 
liberation of the world, the lilK'ration ot 
huiiianity. It was freedom in knowledge, 
freedom in religion, freedom in social 
usages and institutions, freedom in politics, 
freedom in law, freedom of India, and 
freedom of all mankind. Do wc not see 
that huniaiiity is engaged today, yea, even 
in the battlefields, in working out that 
great salvation and in the roar ot cannon 
18 heard the music of man’s freedom from 
his bondage ? In religion, in society, in art 
and letters, in polities and in every sphere 
of life, a huge, colossal, august struggle 
is going on, before our very eyes, to bring 
forward that 

fuiHill Divine D\eiiC 
Tu wIikIi Dh: wliuk iicHtiun iiiiuis.'* 

And Iiuinanity must one day acknow¬ 
ledge this supreme captain of this struggle 
us one who was “the preetirsive hint, if 
not the pro{>hct'’ of the eutuing dawn, 
when the liberation of man would be 
finally accomplished. 

Ajil Ki'MAK L llAKKAVAK'tV. 
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Enousu. 

Economics oi (nuiam ACiRieULiuKL vsn 
iMiUSTBY, br Mr. Ktihav Lai L Oia, M. A., autkor 
of ^onftsiiou of a Craduatey fieprinled from 
L/indnstan Review, PrLe Ao. e,pp. . 8 . first Ediltou. 
"The object uf the preKiit iiapei,” laya tli: unthui. 


"ik to suxxcat a kchciuc uf kucial I’ccunstructiuu in 
wfaicb heaitb, recreation, a liroader education, a fair 
waee, and a decent itundard of livitut will be ONUted 
to the toiler* iii the fieldk, and lu whu-h tbc varyiaff 
factor* in heredity and cnvironuient will be an faarmo- 
meed that tbc eradication of pausetiim, diaeaie, vice 
and crime will no lunger be thieved by the old 
method of trial and error, but will become a conicious 
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prncm foundcil nn r m nnil i ispired b; the hope 
r>l hnal nebk mill 111 I be iinreptiin isgr'tnd, but 
the Kulinuti III n Ltiiili ami meagre flu |iini,ihlet 
1 lilt tins litlU that li is nitbicii stiilo\ti ml im 
ngaiii-in>l gtiiirilh siil iiiiiili b (ter—by pilibiU 
I III miista I I SKI (I rtf II nil rs il tt ry Linntry 
Alrilrcvien if t iin cil the teisttng India i iiiiliis 
ins iiliiliii n.riiikniL tiid u rttlici supirliiitl 

I SI iisHi II I lilt I nil til I tb mr pi ulilt iii inihng with 

II pi t III *1 Kbiisi 1 il piiiiiut I hill il and 
linn I III iuitlim and n \isiuniil lilt Fniu'e’ 

Il It IS 1 1 b il Ihe iiutliiii s rti i inn 1 1 ti ms are 
il I I lull lilt sum .(111 siibsiaiiit III lilt 

I l|ltl lilt llll'l II s pMlllllIv III l| I it III MIS IS 

II Hum will brim \V il nil itni iibii till tit 
or hi I ui lilt iiiriss i pinipiil i ol ib sunt si/ 
iistliiig t nil SI lunni i|iitiliiins b n i d igists 

I II niiists p'lil IS plitis |i tts si nils II n bistiiri iiis 
iiitiilih pi ns|ils III il i.,ists s iilists (Inti 
I nisls di iiiiitisls lint ill bin iitisi I d f i 
liiitiliiiis will II II iitir lit SI I s s'liuiii' till 
iiitliiiis II iidntss III I 1 limn.; it In t m Hi high 
w IIS ml Inn IV« I I iplisli hill iiuii tin ni littls 

I qtit 11 lilt pi liltiils I St iss 1 

r (. B 

liiiil Ml S 1 II I ! I / Im p 

lull III i ill 1 S; / 4 ; II / III 

I 'i I '\ 111 \ I / I /H t I ! I 

! Kill '> tl I I III i I II I ( 1 III 

f'hj nn Pnmi II <) // i ml 

Ml Cliiltti|( Ills duiit u II 11 (ill I (IIISi 

illiissis »li liiKsiro tl b nil niU |i sunl bt 

bull I till ils t Im I iis lilt III iightliil s i|iii s I III 
iiinrsttiK nr i tint Miiiii ii I m (Innl i is 

II hiuisill iiiltiinii (111 llin<i Itiii Sit ] ih I 
\\ I nil id In Its s(tni.,litt irwiti I iliiiiistii and 

III tgt HIS i\p siti I 1(111111 Is III I (In I III il 

ill Itiisliiil I II s| I II mil (Ii p I lusts il ibt 
I ist tiii(i.ri i rii III Ilk IS 11 in pi miiiiinl bills 
ihst 111 llie pits 11 n ir luulit iiiiii llitiliss 
nil II (ill lilt S(tl t It il dliirim nr true 
I nil) I iidisuti HI III I ktii t uniii 

Sir I Ini I (HIM us i ■ stmi ili ist n i iiinils 
I bit It I k I ir lilt (iiltiii il t irji/i/i >( il tins i luiiti i 

III I' I IIS th It tliosi 111 iiniints iii lilt ibs ii t I 

t ;lil I sisltnit nii|,lil u pun pt iltr ti., >in .itltr 
tilt \s I WillinK I siiittsslul iiiltui il dthiitt 
wenini bail li niciiil liiil iint i li niii 1 1 riili Sir 
I iliii nil inns Hie ilimi riilt ill rts i it nilllidpus 

III ininlMdiig mill iln iiiiitb I iultui il t luipiest 

ii),jinst lilt lliiiiliis 

Itliisi iiipiii iiislosniHi 111! I itliilitis nlii 

I nibiliil ii;iiiist Hu it'iniptiil iiiltiii di niipitst bv 
Isliiii Iblui (lull III lit Inns iiiti ilit \1 >lii 
nil I in (nil ii hit in miii d i Ii lilt 1 11 1 mill nut Tilt 
Si 111 it tl 1 nil! Il IS Hit 11 ibltsl ii inn n nt of Hindu 
llisiuri Hu Hill III III iiHi tiu 11 1 In 1 1\ iit all to 

II I Mini III lilt pm itt iisimis 1 1 Hit Mihuntdan 
p II III But nil a il I m d > n in I niisti iii ui mill 
iiulditi inlicirs trt lepl itiiij tin llni In ttkndti 
titrtnliiu (t\ ipt piibilili in Utiigil) Tul a 
iiiiga/iiii piiblishti iipiiiiudi tikt i itligiiius 
ptp i tun will find the Lliiistmi dilt ljuvt the 
llitiilns wrilim am thing in hinskrit worth going 
d iwii to posterity lu thr laitti nineterntb itutuiy or 
in the present leiitury ’ O i the iiHiei hand, aniiie 
gtmii ol Hindu literature are prndutts ol aoeolled 
Mnhnmtdnn piriod llii (.liiristi in luissionaiv and 
the I hrtsiian Oneiitalnts arc tin two gri it hietors 
il Indiiu denationalwalioii \Vt light tbt third 


factor, the p iliticiin mote or Icm mecesifullj We 
have iou^ht the miau inary an 1 defeated him generally 
hut tins VI of his early attacks ire are nncomeioni- 
ly beiring as acceptable badges Thus when we 
lunilown riluils (as snth), when we run down the 
grill truths due ivefed by Hindu cisrilication in the 
niittirs luatrimiiial anl in eugeuKS, we are nn 
wittingl} hli iwing ourselves as chelas of the mediocrity 
of Car >pi who fill the ranks of missionaries Like a 
living organism we must cast off the foreign matter 
tiling to bore a home into our mtellectnol system 

Is Jnhd lit id’’ lo this Sir Tolm answers, 
‘ludiid)tt alitt whilt her conteiuporanes have 
I asst I aw it it IS prttistly betanse it is 4 hying 

I ntt til It II pi >1 ikt.. antagonism fioin those who 
dislike nr ft ir its cnltui c Does any one now fume 
ig Hint nr riluule the hie and morals ol Cgyptor 
Kibikm But whin t lothing India even stholars 
i iiiiiut lu imp irtidl Whv * Bttause India is nut the 
in n siibjed if stideinit talk but is a living force. 
In ha IS still hand wh re she is not loved Whv 
igiiu I'ettittli btt lusi she I ves Bttause she is 
still pitiiitialli piwtiful li imp ISC her ideas upon 
lilt 11 iilil Mu IS still III antag mist tibt leikonid 

II itli III (lit 11 iflitl ol tnllurts 

lliis III 1I1SIS it bii II tn iniiiJ tipinins tin persistent 
pilili d in dill 11 hub siys tint India is not one 
t miitii 'll! In II bis lilt L mia.,t t • say what he 
sits iiid lu s II s th tl 'll lia IS n t a tiitrt giogiaphi 

I il Lspitssi 11 Sii(ilins rtftitii i tn tIu stholirs 
IS t nmttci wuitli iu„lit 11 bt taken n >te ol by Indian 
stiiiltiils 111 I s( hill IIS rtltiiig on out iiicnds the 

siliilirs Hiw ililiginllt lbt> liivelieen searthing 

III a \ il I nil I w II I 11 IS n >t 1 Hindu How persis 
linlli Hitr I rst pritluintd that thcie was no 
Vikiiiiii It all Hjii Ictriiidit ther attempted to 
prut till' (.liiiidriguplt ml Bnddbs were, it not 
bill tsi ills II am ntt I’aisis 

sii I lilt lies lilt spirt thr Indian mind in his 
111 ill SIS III len ihlj hassliiivin tbit our so often 
priiissiil Vairigji is more iiften our incapacity 
III I B iiuttiuies pbil isoplut cunfusiun The 'Pravntti 
Mdig i till Path of tction and line foi the world is 
sip nail anil ought ti bt kept separate from the 
\ii ritti M tig i or the P ith ol Ktountiatiiin Prmci 
pies ol line ippheil lu the uthtr will destroy it “A 
stale iJiindtd on the printiples of the bermon on the 
Miiiiut w luld n It last a foi tniglil 

lit sills ns III It m unght uol to hare vairagya 
in till sliuggit for fsistmte 

Sir (oliii s S|Kithea u iw t ilktted in this booh ought 

II lit in Iht iiimls ol iverr Indian II would give 
hull lit lugbt ail I self ii spttt 

A Hindu 

Tas Nvm HMti,u Awuat. aNU ALiia\at you IH8 
11 IK 1917, l» I i lnginiu,M l,LLD London 
iiriiri 1 ruwdt (unersiti Press 

Wt uwt an apology t j the publishers fur being so 
lite in nutuiug this book It is our old mend 
IlinU'- lunuaf under a new title It is a scry 
ustful publuatiun and is in fact indispensable for oil 
who wish to remain an conrnnt with the affairs of 
tlic world It gives the most reteut and anthorita 
till inlurmati m tuncerning the British Lmpire, the 
nuious ol the world, and all the important topus of 
tbt dai tugeChir with much astronomical and other 
nstlnl matter In its present issue, it hat been very 
much enlarge! The raume for 1910 contained 588 
pages, and that for the present year coatams 808 
pages 

III ms \aTiuNs By Pan/ Rnbard Hifff an 
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Introduetion by Rablodraaatb Tagort. Published by 
James B. Pond, 1 Madisou Avenue, Sew York City, V. 


Thia book ia a ai^n of tbe tioica. It pleada lor 
loating peace, and fur that ctonge in tbe paychidugy 
of pmplea which alone can make permanent peace 
poaaible. It atriee; to incnicate that large and aane 
patriotiam which ioclndea tbe whole world in ita 
acope. 

Rabindranath Tagore anya in hia Introduction : 

“When I met Muniieur Richard In Japan, I became 
more reaaaured in my mind about the hiriicr era of 
civilization than when I read about tbe bin scUhmea 
which tbe puliliciuoa are formulating for usherios the 

age of pence into the world.When gigantic furcea 

of deatruction were holding their orgiea of fury, I aaw 
thiaaolitary yoniig Frenchman, unknown to fame, 

.face benining with the lights of the new dawn and 

hia voice vilirating with the iiicaaoi'r of new life, and 
I felt sure that the great Tomorrow hun already come 
though not regiatcred in the Calendar of the 
atateamen.” 

Sonic aentencea frinii the book arc iiuoteil below 

“ia it asking too much of th- nations of to-dnv, 
to be civilized nations, patting into pra.'ticc the 
principlca of the civilized iiinii 

“No nation lives but throngli the services it renders 
to ilnnianity.'' 

“The struggle lor iiL is clianuing into union lur 
Mle." 


“ "I'ence*’ had cinnc to imply a slate of things 
which iiermittrd the big nations to treat the little 
nations as they pleased." 

"The longer the war goes on, the more the reasons 
lor waging tbe war increase, some being less and 
less denroua of losing whnt they have gained, the 
others more and more desirous of regaining what 
they have lost.” 

"Even while wishing for peace, selfiabnrsa makes 
war inevitable." 

“Beyond the Europe which is dying, there is 
another Europe which is preparing to live.” 

"It IS when their confliets separate them that the 
IKOple learn how close they are to one another.” 

“Of what uses are the enterprises of paciliam when 
peace is not in the hearts of men ?’’ K. C. 


I. OllShItV’A'ilONS ON THh Ml'.SSItntNh Hi 
iNbl.V : by Jdn. liter Ihusaii Ati. Edited by II'. 
Crooir, lute of the Indian I'iril Servhc, (h/uni 
L'niversity Press. Priic si.\ shillings net. Pfi. 4/j. 

Mrs. Ilasaan Ali was an English lady married to a 
Mahoineduu gentleman of Uudh who had visited 
England, and with whom she lived in India during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Being an 
inmate of the senana she wrote with intimate know¬ 
ledge and deep sympathy, and her observations arc 
thcKiore valuable. Tbe book ia one of tbe series of 
which Slceman's Rambles and Kegpllections, Bernier's 
Travds, and Abbe Dubois' Hindu Manners and Cus¬ 
toms, are tbe other puljiicatiuns, and will no donbt 
be much appredated in India, specially by Mahome- 
dan readers. 

n. Eariv Revknpe IIistokv or Inhia akh 
THE FiitH RBrOKT, l8ia : byP. D. Asioli, M. A. 
Oxford, at the Clarcndou Press, igij, 4,6 net. 

This little booh consists of eight short essays euver* 
ingabont BO pages and tbe Fifth Report, reprinUd 
from tbe official test, Mr. Ascoli has done a gnat 
service to students of history by making the Fifth 
Report CO easily accessible, and hia introductory 


cssMS will also throw light on the revenne pruiiletns 
dealt with in tbe Report. Mr. Ascoli is not of eontse 
fond of the Permanent Settlement, but all that can 
be said ^tb for and against tlie snbicct has been said 
lung ago, and well aummaiised In the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The glossary and notes will olio be use¬ 
ful to readeis. 

III. iMliiAM AliMlMbitKA'iioN; by Professor 
I'. (J. Kale, It. A. 'third Edit ■ n, llevised and su- 
larged. Poona, tgtj. PrneK' 

That the honk ia in Its third edition, ia anflicient 
proof ot its ezcellcucc.^ Tbe inncliIncrT iil the gurern- 
nient, from the Imiierial Cbiinril d.iwn to villsigr pun- 
chayets has been draeribed, ami llitre are chapters on 
ciiucHliun, law and jiiatirc, fiiMiii-c, land revenue, 
famine relief and tbe like. Illuc bonks and other 
government puldicalionv have lieen freely i|Uiited 
trom, and the staiisticB have been brought up to date. 

IV. The SI'OKV III' likNl.Al.hK LlTtKMUKE - 
01' P Chsinlliiiii. I'lipei rend at the Dnr/ecliiig 
siimtiier Hieeting on llie 14/h June, Valtiilhi. irecl’/y 

ales Pi tilling iriuJii. 

Ac might Ik expected Mr. Ohuiidhuri's little essay 
IS lull ut points, and throws new light on many 
asperts oi iIk aiibirct That ii-jngfilcc literature is 
IMipuliir III its origin, and is largely deniorratlr in its 
ideas and sciilnuciits, is largely due to the Hindu 
minds coming into contact with Islam ll-‘twecii 
Cliondiiiaa and Raldndrauatli, there is no other lyric 
piict who can be placed in the same rank with the 
tormcr. Clinitaoyn deliberately turned his hack on 
the intrllectoal and practical activities of man, 
though he was himself tbe moat erudite and brilliant 
scholar of hia age. His appeal wiiS to the emotional 
nature of man, Ch.iitanva's doctrine of spiritual 
liberty, equality and fraternity could not but set Iree 
a quantity of spiritual energy in the hcait ot the 
people. If we tried to write poetry after the iiiauuer 
of the Neo-Vaishnav poets, we should only succeed in 
copying their mannerisms. We have a new psychu- 
logy, with a wider range of emotions, whwb can 
fiud utterance only in uew poetry. There is a class 
of lyrics which rcflci^ a sterner and gloomier side 
of the national soul. Wbe Shakta cult hud a strong 
hold over the minds of the higher castes. This 
Shakta poetry represents the very uulitheais of 
the Vaislinav. The contrast bctwicu the two is 
well cxemiditicd by the respective riublenia of thrsc 
two seels, the reil Hower and the white. Social life in 
lleugal lacked that richness and variety, that stir 
ami movement, in a word, that dramatic element, 
which is the very stulf oat ol which iiiimuftal stories 
are made: The idyllic picture of a quiet and casehil 
rural life, which we reconstruct in imagination from 
the poems connected with tbe worship of Manasha 
and Cbandi, is a funcy-pictnre. It is too early for a 
young natiuu like ns to think of retiring on pension ! 
With tile solitary exception ui Rabindrauath, no 
Bengali has ihowu such mastery over verse-forms as 
Bharatebondra. Tbe audacious poet, Madhnsudan, 
deliberately invented a language ui bis own. lie 
studied the dictionary, and drew hia vocabulary from 
it. Ills work is undoubtedly a masterideec, but of 
a literature luanuiactured in the library. It is 
obvious from the works of Bnnkimehandra and 
Rabindranath that their psychology has been 
profoundly modified by Western thought and 
Western feeling, and yet retained its Indian raarocter. 
Ia them tbe Bast and the West have met. Modern 
Bengali literature is born of the contact of these two 
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ditfcKOt cultures. “At uur back stands the aucient 
culture of India, in all its lofty and static grandeur; 
and in our front lies the wide espanse of enropsan 
culture with all its Inward depth and all its outward 
resttessncis. Both have an equal fsKinatinirfor us, 
nod wr can nn mure deny onr past than refuse to 
recftgnise the present. So onr Gud-glven task is to 
syuthetise iii our liie and iu our literature these two 
diveqteat and snpreme maniiestations of the human 
spirit." 

t. StUOV ANAI.YMS ok nib iNDUN PENAI. 

( OliK : ty N- K. Vciil’tttesaii, At. A., L. T. Madras, 
Sri'mrasa I'analaihari aiul Cu., igtj. Friie S aiiMiis. 

1'srhil lor memorising the main contents of the 
code. 

VI. rKUiikbliS ANII PKODbEMs OK iNDl'.ilKl.tt 
India : by .S. Ambravaiwsmir. .1/. .1, li. L. Tritbimu 
foly, 6 a\. 

An interesting essay. 

Vil. 'I'lib OtiKiAi SK’RIUs Ati . by h. K. 
A’liy Pi'u f Ks J. 

The liiiglisli and India .Vets, with the procecdiiigt, 
of the ruiiiH'il, hare been piiutcil in this book. A use- 
lul conipilatiou. 

VI11. ClIIU> 1‘KOIhi IION . by K. K .Masaui. 
I/. A, liotnbay. The Times Press, 

This is a lecture deliwred at Bombay uiiilcr tlu; 
•uispicesol tbeSiirinl Seirice longue. It is an excellent 
and thuuditiul piece of work, and will niiiply repay 
perusal. The duty ol the state, society uiid the home 
inwards children has been ably disriisaed. The 
liamphlet has been uicely got up aud neatly printed. 

l.\. Till'. I’KOBi.bMs 01' Indian Naiivl Siaika]. 

/.le "Kariialaka’' .lijnc, Piingalare, i^iy. 

Iu this paniplilet all the vaiiuus needs of unlive 
stales, and the evils lliev sailer truiii, have been ublv 
■liscussed iu the lonu of u scries ot letters addressed 
t» the Maharaja ot llikancr. The following well 
known lines lrum.|ubu Kassel l.uwcll suniiuaiisc the 
writer's rieats 

**New times demand new ni^Bures and new men : 
The world ailvances, and in ffiie outgrows 
The laws that in imr fnibcr's day were best. 

And. dottblless, after us, some purer schcnic 
Wdl be shB|>ed ont by wiser men than wc, 

Mnde wiser bv the steady growth ol tnali- 
We cannot bnng utopia by force. 

But brtter, almost, be at work iu sin 
Thau iu a brute inaction browse and s1ee]i.'' 

U 

iMEBULOtAtb I'osnCAL SuLKoTloNs edited by 
httbtvlal Ota, .l/..f. ol Babuuldiu College, Jutmgad, 
nitb an latrodaetory aotc hyP. It, lluywarj, V. 
tilt., it. .1., B.lie, Secondiiditioo. /’p. fsanJSlt!'. 
Pi ice One Rupee. 

It contains 31 pieces of which T arc from Bhakes- 
l<eare; 10 from Wordaworth aud the reiualuing l-t 
hum Milton, Unnid, Slnrlty, Gray, Keats, Shdiev, 
Vaughan, White, lb Browning and iPeacocL. 

^ The book has a valuable introduction. The 
Cntical and Biographical Study and the brici survey 
o| the Bngiitb Literature of the last two centuries 

£ ‘vcn by the author will prove userul to the eandi- 
itss. The notes given at the end of each piece are 
both critical and csplanatory. 

Mabes Chandba Ghosh, 
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Sanskrit-Emglish. 

The .Sandhy.vvand.vna ok All Veuic Sakhae 
by R. y, Kamesvara Aiyar, M.A., Devan teishkar, 
Piidiikiottai. Pp. XV. and iSg. 

Mr. Aiyar is a Kholar who has studied for thirty 
years the Vedas and theVedic works ^ both the East* 
ern and Western Kholars alike,and his pmnt volume 
contains tlie text with marks of accent in Devanogri 
of the A'andhyaviuidaua or the daily prayer of the 
Indian Aryans together with the transliteration, 
translation, commentarj^ and aotes in English. 

"Seiadbyaraudiuium is the dail^ prayer of the 
Aryans ol India. It embodies a simpler faith and 
breathes a lofty spiritnality ; and yet most ol ns. 
Brahmans, have turned it into a farce more or less. 
We have no time for it in these busy days. We hard* 
ly suspect its existence till it is time feir breafchsst or 
dinner ; then ma mul (or the old grandma at borne) 
steps in and reminds us ol onr duty we owe to 
Brwmanhood. We then throw down a few spoon- 
Inls ol water and utter a few words which convey no 
meaning to ns and led surprised that we have dis¬ 
charged a debt that is due to our religion. VVe fail 
to see that here as elsewhere the letter hillcth, but 
the spiiitgivcth litc." (P. 3tl.) 

This IS the state ol the Samlhyiiraudan,t of tlic 
inaiiirily ol those who are strongly enjoined liy the 
seers to perform it thrice daily. Wc know Doibing 
of the ineaning of the MaaUvs which wc recite in 
perfuriniiig it, aud so it is a deoil thing to us and 
consei|uenliy caunot move aud lead ns to the final 
goal of our life. It is repeatedly staled in uur 
Shuslrm, as one may naturally expect, that a mantra 
without the kuowledge ufits iiieauing is nutbiim but 
useless. On the other band, most of uur yuuug friends 
reading at Sehuuls and Colleges arc completely for¬ 
getful ■ if this their sacred duly, iiav, they have not 
the sliglitesl idea ol it. 

Ill this state ol thing tlic booh which is written 
ill a simple style aud contains a right exposition of 
the mantras os well as an iutroducliou concisely 
surveying the VedK texts, deserves tu be widely read 
by uui bnglish-educated friends, both young and old 
Wc strongly rccouuueud it to them. 

VlOUUSUEKUABA BUATTACUABYA. 

Hindi. 

lliMiAiiilUL, Mr. Babukl Muyashaiikar 
/tiih, TtMher. High Sihial, RajmiudgMH (C.P.) 
—B. *V. R\\, and pnnkd a! the Hindi Press, 
Prav,ig. Crnni Sh’.J/i. ibj. Price—as, o. 

This is one of a series of cheap bnt nseflil books 
which the author proposes to publish. The or'wioal 
author in Marathi is Pandit B. V. I’hadke of vAose 
book this is a translation in Hindi. The hook may be 
compared fur its views with some of the well-known 
novrit in English (e.g. “innocent" l» Marie Cordte), 
though there ue certainly come difiereocei in treat- 
mcnl. An educated giil who bai become edf-con- 
ceiled as a resuit of her edneatiou and surroundings 
does nut wish to bind herself by the sbecklee of 
marriage; but eventually after many sad experiences, 
she realises what love is and surre^rs hermlf tu the 
same. We commend both the onginal and the 
translation and encourage the author in his at¬ 
tempts, This novel will be a new thing intheUMi 
literature and is coki^ted to grap^ srith n new 
featare in the Indian society. Neeoiem to say that the 
book is very interesting and it is indeed very cheaply 
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pricci] fur iti su*. The traiialation liao got. in same 
lilacet, tracet of Maratlii ways of espreiaiuii; but 
thia doea not detract much from the merita of the 
book. 

Shrrk GoawAMi Ti'i.si P\s Ijf Balm Shmi- 
tuinilan Sahay. -PuHtshtJ ly tie Beiitr S/vre, 
Arrah ami prutieJ at the Khailgavilas Ptesu Ban- 
kipur. Royal Sw, pp. ^ji. Priee — Ri. J. 

Thia ia a very llinnghtful criti(|<ie written nn the 
life and worka of Sbree Tuhi lUs. The anthobliua 
no dnnbt made a very rarelul aruilr of bin siiliject ami 
he hat rnpproached it rrnni a right critical point oi 
view. All the nrailable rcaonivea and innteriala have 
been made uae of and the b >ok haa been made aa 
thorn^hond evhanative aapotaible. Dr. (irieraoii, 
Paodita Jwaln Praaad and Rainealiwnr Bhnttn, 
at alao othera wrote theaea and notea on the anlycct 
before: hut we must cuoaider the publication under 
r(4iew n maaterpiece no theanbject. The author la 
a well-known llindi writer and though be haa not 
lieen vnluniinnna in liia writings hia deep erudition is 
undoubted. We find a rcfiection of the aanie in the 
bonk, which lias nothing like ahollowneas anywhere 
ill it Tlie book ia certainly an ac(|uiaition to the 
llindi Litecature. 

S.tKsr. N.tr.iK Mai.A iy Pamiit Xiitmaihi 
Prasad Afisra and puMished hy Sharada Bhavan 
Pustakatava. MihnaigtmJ. /lAtatpore. Creavn 
Hvo. pp. Pi ii e — Rs. r-S-ii. 

Thia it a collection of nice little draniaa fit for being 
acted by atudenta. The author ia tight in thinking 
thataome of the plays acted generallv by young men 
are not snited lor the aebool or the college atage. 
The book enntaina 44 very nice playa which wonld be 
found to be very inatructlve indeed ; and at the same 
time they afford uiurh amnaemeot. They arc just 
suited lor social gatherings in educational inatitn- 
tiona. They are almost all in prose and there arc no 
vertea in them. However, this is not a drawback, 
(nat a few of the dramas will not do for quite yonng 
stndenta; but there is no objection to their being 
^ayed by and before grown-up College students. 
The language and style are quite aatisfactniy. 

Sir Biiakat ly Pandit Biawaiii Datta Jenhi 
and printed at the Onkar Brest. Allahabad. Demy 
i6mo.pp. Price—as. /_•. 

Thia is another attempt by a different author In 
reform the character of plays staged in educational 
inatitntioni. The author haa succeeded iu hia own 
way, but the way In which he has drawn ont hia plot 
ia not iu fashion now-a-daya. Many *uch boohs were 
written a few decades ago and they were liked too. 
Bowever, the modern readers like men of eoncreteneaa 
than is to be fonod in the book. However, the book 
ia after all not qnite dry, but la rather interesting on 
the whole: and we must say it ia eminently inatrnc- 
tive. The price of the publication is rather ton high 
for the siae. la other respects, tbe booh is commend* 
able. 

1. TaiRNAi Kl Viom, Price—1 anna. 

8. SaaVAjANiK Saiva „ —i anna. 

:i. Parch Swakao „ —I anna. 

4. ScotBrrkbam „ —Paanaa. 

B. Bahbi Babo XI Bvlbol „ —i anna. 

£dited and published by Baba Sitaram, Santa- 


bagh. Jubt, CiKi'npore, and piin/fd at the Menhanl 
Press, Cairnpi'ie. 

Theae boohs have been written with a view to 
showing what qnaKtlea are needed in voinntcera to 
aiaiat people on the occasion of big lairs and gather* 
Inga etc. The Aral book gives proeiicnl and even 
novel hints nn the art of swimming. The aceond 
cnnlttina twelve iliaciinracs nn the viirinua occaaiona 
when the servicea of aconis nr mlnnleeni may he 
needed, with detailed inatrnctiniis as to how to revive 
drowned persona and so fnith. The third discuaaea 
the virtues and value of sell depriidrnce and trlf-rea- 
pert, one’s own conntry, people and religion The 
Innrtli is n narrnlire nl the liriiue netion* of a Scolrli 
Spy in the Ii ler War. The fifth while dilaling in a 
hiiiiioruns way on the stopping of the practice of 
making birds fight, refers to our ill.attention to 
wrestling etc. The noticealile Icatnres in the pam* 
phleta are tliat they are very cheaply priced, oliliongh 
they contain valnnblr inroriiiationa in a suprernHy 
interesting garb. 

IlKinw T. 1 KANI!/<r JUi. DulaieJ.al Bhargav 
and published by the Xawalkishort Pi ess, Luthnow. 
Foolnap tfimv. pp. so. Piiee—as. S- 

This ia n Hindi Iriinalnlion of James Allen's "Out 
from the Heart.’’ The rendering ‘ haa been veiy aatia* 
factory both with regard to matter anil Style. The 
booh treala of moral culture and it ia nredleaa to aav 
that the many liooks in lingliah oiider this heod Will 
lose nothing when translated into Hindi; and tbidr 
translations will enrich tbe Hindn literature in a 
pre-eminent degree. The hook ia printed very nicely 
on art paper and the gel-up ia certuialy exceUent. 

Siiasa.v Fadiiiiati, liy Mr. Prannalh Vsdya- 
lankar and published by the Kashi Xagai i Pra- 
ilmriui Sahha. Clown A’m pp. JlS, Ptue — 
Re. t. 

This book belongs to the Manoranjan Puatakmnla 
Series and has been written with considerable care. 
The conatitutions of government of almost oil the 
cnnntrict anil states of tbe world have been given in 
tbe booh,—some in detail and others in brief. The 
introductory portion of tlie book will make it intadli* 
gible even to the commoneat reader. A short voea- 
Iralary of the technical terms naed with their Bagliah 
eijuivalenta has been added. Tbe book has nm 
published nnder tlie editorship of tbe tnloited Hindi 
scholar llabu Sbyaiusundar Uas. A variety of nsefiil 
matter has been compressed in tbe booii and the 
book will nn doubt prove very useful to the develop¬ 
ment of tbe Hindi Literature. 

M.S. 

Pau and Bengali. 

Biiikkhu-patimokkhau ani> Bhikkbuni-pati* 
MOKKH.AM, edited and translated by Pandit Vtdhn- 
sekher Sastri. Pp. tb yjt y sys. Price Rs. t-S. 

The book contains 

(i) A Preface (8 pages) # 

(ii) A Table of Contents (3 pages) 

(iii) An Introduction (77 pages) 

(iv) The Pali Text of tbe bhikUiupatimokkban In 
Deva-Nagri character (S3 pages) 

(v) A Bengali Translation of the same (Pp. 
GO-103) 

(ri) Notes on the same (Pp. 1O7-2G0) 

(vii) The Pali Text ofithe Bhlkkbuiiipatimokkham 
In ^va-Nagri character (Pp. 263-380) 
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(viiil A Bcnj(>ili Translation o( ibe same (I’p. 393- 

** Ox) Notes on the same (I’p- 311-334). 

(a) ApiKodkes (p. 337-392). 
ta the introdnetiun the author has discasKd the 
tblluwinK sulijectsVinajra and Vinaja Pitakai 
the place of Pabiuokkha in theVinajra Fitaka; the 
Vrdic .tsraws and the Huddhiitic monatticism ; no 
provision for the salvation of the 'cripple and 
the invalid and of persons aiifferiiiR from some parli- 
rular diseases j the introdnetion of the order of 
Bbikkhniiis, its oriRin and its evil cHects; rposatha ; 
the meaninx of the word “I’alimokkhn" cte. 

Tlie introdiulion is masterljr and is what we 
expected from such a learned aebolar. But we have 
not lieen aide to accept all the conclusions ol the 
aalbor. He has cited ninny examples to prove that 
the introdnetion of the order of Ilhikkhttois has 
inxKhtced disastrous results. What he siiys is true 
Iwt it it a partial truth The name ol woman may 
be frailty but man is no lest frail. If we are to 
conilemn the Older of/Jikkftunfs, we are to condemn 
on the same pniieiplc, the order of Bikkhns also, 
it is not this hraneb or that branch of the sjisfrl** 
that is to lie eondemued, but it is tlie system itself, 
it is the whole system that will fall under the ban of 
condemnation. The whole system of monnsiicism 
It antHRonislie to the best ideals of Humanity. 

■file tiansliuion given by the author is literal 
and the uolet are usenil and learned. ,. 

It is a valuable contribolion to the Buddhistic 
Mlrralnre of our eonniry and we are gratefnl to the 
author for the prodnetion. 

The himk Is confidently recommended to tlie read- 

^''^I^e paper and the printiog of the book are ex- 

MAIIFS CllANPRA (lUOSn. 

Sanskrit, Hindi and ENoi-isn. 

A SvnskuiI CuMMi.lllON AND Tbinsi.siion, h 
PanJit RamsunJar S’/iannn Knimlirtlin. tp. 114. 
Frill fliir Tfii/ir. 

The book it written in Iliudi and is intended fur 
Matrirulatioa and Intermedinte candidates. The rules 
have lieen clearly eaplained and the example care- 
tally selected; and the uuesiious given at the end 
uf each section have added to the value of the book. 
It will pMve uielnl tn tboK fur whom it Is intended. 

Thri* ane aonie misprints in the book. As it it 
Intended fur examineef, a list uf errata andeorrigenda 
should be Immediately printed anil attached to the 
book. 

Mahes Coakdra Ghosh. 
OrjARATI. 

Somcitor, hj' BAcgMolal R. DoMtia A.-!.. 
pullisktJ bv iiantkial Amhalal Doctor, printid ill 

He ^raji Vi/ityi RrM"g Bjroda. Pp. 
144. Paper cmr. Priie As. tj. (tg/j). 


Mr. Bhogindralal it trying to establish his name 
as a writer of short novels in Uujaniti, and the book 
under review is lueaiil to depict the two tides—'the 
bright and the dark—ut an attorney’s profession. 
For this purpose he has taken two solicitor partners 
os his models, one of them honest and the other dis- 
hniictt Like all such narratives, in the end virtne is 
rewarded and vice failed. The main object however 
of the writer hns hardly met with snceess. B'lS treat¬ 
ment ol it, is snperficlal and does not touch even the 
fringe ol the evil he meuns to eimose. No intimate 
knowledge of the inner working of an attorneys ofiiK 
is iMiwn beyond ilcseribii^ it as a group of ill-paid 
clerks, working under a hectoring master. Mr. 
.Motilal Tsattavnln's treatment and handling uf the 
•nlijeci in his novel is far su^ierior and more correct. 
This novel merely emphasises tlm notion that an 
attornqr is n blood-sucking vampire, nnd sticks at 
nothing in search alter lucre. Several aspects of 
modern female eduCtAtion and progress and gllmpMS 
of the life of n certain section of Bombay landta4j|S 
are worked into the novel, which are expected to 
interest the middle class rcaler. 

V.\IXll\ll'A IblAltMt NO SiNK.SHII’IA 1TIH45, 
TftVR), hr Diugii Sthinkar 
Kevalram Skas/ti, wri/teii for the Gujarati 
Forbes SMia, pijntiJ al the I.aJr Xorthenh 
Hindu OiphaHagt, K. N, Sailor Piinting Press, 
liombaw Cloth c'lpei, pp. WJ- P>i“ Rt. l-o-o 
(1017). 

A short bistory of the origin and rise uf the tenets 
of the Vauhnava creed was a desideratum in Giyarati, 
liecaiise many of the followers of this creed are to be 
found in Gujarat. The writer has traced the history 
very well from original sources, and also gives a very 
illuminating bird's-eye-view of the state of this belief 
in Uie past, but negleeling Its present state. In our 
opinion it would furnish instructive reading not only 
to that who follow the Bhagvat and Shrtniad Valla- 
bbaclirru, but also to those who am outside the pale 
ufVaisimavite doctrines, and follow the teochiugi of 
the other Arhaiyas (religious leaders). 

I.sp Nii.v Anitk IRAN, (tr w Vfmv) kj' Thotor- 
hil Niitliil Detai B.A.. puhtished hy fivaulat 
Amarshi Mthta, p! inted at the Xatwar Jointing 
Press, Ahmedahaa, Thick Cardboard, pp. 84. 
Price As. 8. {ig/j). 

This is B translation of Thomas A. Kempis' well- 
known book, 'Imitation uf Christ,’ whico for its 
moral precepts Is known as the Second Bible. Pai- 
lages bere and there from it were ntilised for purposes 
of sermons by Rao Bahadur Ramobhai M. Ntlkantb 
in his Prarthaoa Somgj addresses. The translation 
of the whole work therefore is likely to prove uf 
much use to all scr'ious minded men. 


K. M.j. 
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A DEMOCRACY IN ARMS 

By Dh. Sri)iiiM)H\ Bosk, m.a., rii.i)., 

LscTrREK IN Politic.!!. Science in Tiik State lisivKusi 11 oi» Iowa. 


A pril twentieth, 1917, witiiesssxl a 
great international event. It w.-is 
the daj' ol' forinnl (vlelirntinn in 
England of Amcrica'.s participation in the 
European war. On that occasion the 
Stars and Stripes of the I’liited States 
were flung to the brecre in every English 
citj'. London was a blaze ol i-ed, wliite 
and blue. The American colors wtiv rais¬ 
ed over the Victory Tower, the higliest 
tower of the parliament buildings at West¬ 
minster. Jt was the first foreign flag 
that had ever floated from that tower, 
and the immense crow'ds in the streets 
were moved with deep emotion as they 
saw the huge American flag floating by 
the .side of the Union Jack. Banners of 
tlie American Republic were also unfurled 
over government buildings in I.ondon. 
Even mercantile and business houses were 
decorated with the emblem, and thousands 
of English men, women, and children were 
either bearing small starspangled banners 
or wearing them in their buttonholes. 

Four thousand persons met at St. 
Paul's Cathedral for a religious ceremony. 
The English royal family was present, and 
so were the greatest nobles of the realm. 
The most impressive feature of the 
ceremony was wlien the band played the 
American national anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The large congrega¬ 
tion rose to its feet ns one man. The 
king’s bps moved as he followed the lines, 
Ann as the words ‘‘the home of the brave, 
the la^ of the free" were reached, he 
turned to the queen and nodded np- 
provai. 

Monthn have passed; but the United 
States has not j'ct abandoned itself to 
the mud excitement of war. America, let 
it be said to her credit, has kept her head 
cool. Why is she not hysterical? She feels 
that the war isbeyond the hynteria stage. 
Moreover, America, like India, is not in- 
vued. America has no lost provinces to 
mcem, no Imt for. revenge to gratify, no 
dream for a place in the nun to materialize, 
no ambition to rule the waves to indulge. 
68%--8 


Aiiierien has gone into the war, to use 
the oiitst.'iiiding phra<«e of President 
Woodrow Wilson's memorable war 
message to Congivss, in onler to ‘‘make 
the world safe for democracy;” in order 
to secure '‘freedom and justice and self- 
gnrerniiicnt among all the nations of the 
world." This fighting for world demo¬ 
cratization, this lighting "for the libera¬ 
tion ol peoples everywhere from the 
aggressions of autocratic force," is a &r 
better and nobler ideal than that of auy 
other nations. There is, however, nothing 
showy, about this American adventure. 
Americans have entered in a measured, 
business-like style, and with a steady 
determination. 

The peofile ol this nation realize that 
since they are now in the war, there is 
nothing to do hut to go the limit. If they 
are beaten, things will he much worse 
for them than they were before. Hence 
America has no intention of fighting a 
ladies’ vi’ar. The Kepnhlic will seiul the 
very flower and youth of the nation to 
the front. Following the procluniation 
orders of the President oi the United 
.States for select conscription, ten million 
men registeivd in one day for militaiy 
service. Ten millions! Just think of that I 
But these ten million men came from only 
one body of American citizens, those who 
arc from twenty-one to thirty-one yean 
■of age. The military nge in America used 
to he from eighteen to forty-five, and 
had the call gone nut for men of those 
ages, the response no doubt would have 
hceii as prompt. 

It is true that fifty per cent of those 
who registered lor war asked for exemp¬ 
tion ; but a large part of the exemption 
claims arc hised on the dependency oi 
relatives. Many men classed themselves 
as disabled, and others asked exemption 
because ol conscicniious objection. In 
case of conscientioun objections the appli¬ 
cants will not lie exempted from ail 
forms of military service. They will pro¬ 
bably be used at work behind the linu. A 
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cloimant lor exemption at South Riidge, ■ 
MiiSflcOeliusetts, said, he hndawiie and two 
horses to support, lie elainied, his wife 
could support hersc‘11, hut his horses were 
ubsolu tely dependent upon him for support. 

OwinK I" o report that the government 
would exempt married men lor military 
service, there was something oi a “spring 
drive" nu the marriage license Inireau, and 
the iiiarn.'ige mills were mercilessly over- 
winkeil. Many young women reported 
tli.it their hushnnds endc.avored to he saved 
Iroin the ti-enclies hy hurrying to the altar. 
In n single day in April eleven hiiiulred and 
tw’enty-six—1,12(i—young men hastened to 
the license bureau in Ohie.igo. Conmieiit- 
iiig on the tevcrisli haste in seeking the pro¬ 
tection ol inatriinoiiy ag.iiiist the call to 
nrnis, a Fcder.il oHiccr was iiioveil to 
declare Ih.at “{iiiy man who ihus seeks to 
hide lieliiiid a wiiniaii's skirts is a physical 
and moral coward." In the city ot 
I'ittshurg applicants at the marriage license 
eounler_ were eoiilroiited hy the loll.iwing 
sign priiiteil io black on a yellow biek- 
grouiid : 

“A ninii who marries a girl to shirk his 
duly to liis coiiiiiry is not going to think 
very ranch of .slinking Ills duty to his wile, 
('■iris, licware 

The morale ol a nation in a great crisis 
IS tested ill two wnys : by the response ot 
eoiii.ige and ilie response o| the purse. 
Millions III Am.rie.iiis hy their registration 
have alieady given soiiie demonstration 
ol their eoiirage. (nderthe eircniiistances 
it is iiot po.ssil)le lor every man to give 
his lile. It is, however, possible loreverv 
man to give Ins iiioiiey. So on the first 
day that the I'nited States opened the 
nation il hinii lor the war, known as the 
Liberty Loan, snliscriptioiis poured into 
the Treasury Deptirtmcnt at Wa-hington' 
at the rale ol nearly sixty million rupees 
an hour. 

Everywhere in France one sees the 
notice; “S-s-sh ! I he eiiciny is listening.” 
Everywhere in America during the Liberty 
I-oaii campaign wc saw the notice; 
“Buy a yiMrty Bond." Xo advertising 
campaign of sitch magnitude was before 
conducted on this continent on behalf of 
a mitionnl pri^ect. Windows weic filled 
with Liberty liond placanls. They 
were pasted on automobiles, buggies 
and drays. They were on every public 
frign board. Personnl solicitation, too, 
had been vigorous. House to house, otliee 


to oflicc, c.invasscs wore made by volun¬ 
teers fur subscription to war bonds. 
People entering shops, grocer 3 r stores, 
hotels uii'l restaurants in large cities found 
themselves confronted liy a special sales¬ 
man who greeted them with the words: 
“Right this w’ay for Liberty Loan. _ Don’t 
he a slae'.jcr ! if you can't enlist, invest. 
Step tins way and buy your bond." In 
.Xew* York speetacdlar Lifierty Loancaai- 
p.aign WMS ni ide hy United States army 
.‘ivi.'iloi's. They eoiiveyetl through air 
channels urgent appeals to the people of 
.\ew York to purchase the bonds. Ten 
areoplanes flew over tile city carrying five 
hundreil pounds of circulars. These the 
“liird men" dropped under rnin-filled 
cliniils. "It might h.ave been a Herman 
bomb", w.'is the warning jirinted in red 
across each appeal, “fo avoid bombs, 
buy bonds." 

As a result oi this extraordinary cam¬ 
paign, the venture proved a complete suc¬ 
cess. The money w.is niobili/ed ; the loan 
w'a.s .subserilicd—nay, over-sul)seribed by 
more than three billion rupees. It was 
)>erliaps tliegreatest outpouring of national 
w'c.al thin the history ot the world. When the 
first English war loan for four hillion, two 
liiiiulrid and fifty niillioii rupees was float¬ 
ed at tlirt'c nnd a half per cent., it was only 
slightly over-subscribed. It was reportctl 
that only about a limidrtd thousand 
people participated in the loan. The first 
Herman loan was for three billion, three 
hundred and sc\eiitjr-fivc million rupees, 
but as the rate of interst was five per cent, 
the subscribers numherwl a million. For 
the American loan of six hillion rupees at 
three and a half per cent, tlwrc was an un¬ 
precedented ovcr-snbseription. And of 
still greater significance is the fact that 
over three million individuals, coqjora- 
tions, .Hid institutions entered subscrip¬ 
tions. 

An American missionary in China once 
noted th.it eighty per cent, of the conversa¬ 
tion of the Chinese peasants relates to one 
topic, food, and the other twenty wr cent 
to domestic relations, the soul, and other 
minor matters. However that may be, 
it seems evident that ninety percent, of 
American discussions, both in public and 
l>rivate, arc centred around food. Owing 
to the fact that thirty-five million men 
have been withdrawn from prodnetive 
occupation and put under arms, there is a 
startling shortage of food stuffs in all 
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warring countries. Men urc so busy in 
slau{(htering men tliut they can not spare 
the time to raise crops to sustain life. The 
inevitaJble result is that the belligerent 
world is now living close to the imirgiii, 
and is facing 'a future when famine is a 
cheerful possibility. The I'liitcd States 
must produce not only enough foul for 
herself but also for the oUies. America 
says: If poor England, France, nnd Italy 
are not fed, they will be defeated in ninety 
days nnd we, too, shall lie defeated with 
them. Armies, as of old, walk on their 
stomachs, and now the whole population 
of a lighting nation is also an Army. We 
must furnish our allies with the food they 
need, even if we ourselves have to go on 
short rations. The iininediute way to 
keep production ond eonsuniption on |,iir 
terms is to cut down coiisuniptioii. 
Every laniily can not raise sugar and 
cofi'ec .and potatoes ; hut every fuinily can 
legulatc the use of these articles. If a 
householder has no kiulieii garden in 
whieh he ean raise a dozen kind of vege¬ 
tables, he has ii dinner table on whieh lie 
can save live kinds. 11 he has no fishing 
tackle that he ean use to catch fish, he has 
an appetite and a palate that can he 
eoiitrolcd nnd cilueatcd. If he can not 
produce, let him .save. Eat lc.ss and grow 
strong. Save ond keep from hunger. 
Increase food prodiictiun by decreasing 
loud naste. 

The United States is a lu.\urioiis nation, 
and most prodigal in the flesh pots. Ame¬ 
ricans arc not only most lavish, they 
are culpably extravapiit and wasteful. 
Social respectability has a kitchen nnd 
dinner table flavor. Profusion is the hall¬ 
mark oi a decorous lashiumible tamily. 
Just as the president of an American village 
bauk set out two stone lions at the gate 
and two iron deer in the front yard us 
indications ot his financial standing in the 
cominunity, so there are many American 
families who put on the dinner table six 
kinds of meat, three kinds of fish, eleven 
kinds ol vegetables, and four or fiv'c varieties 
of pics just for decoration, merely as an 
evidence of their social importance in the 
community. Americans do not cook, 
manage, or eat frugally. Students ot the 
subject have time and again slated that 
enough food is wasted iu America to teed 
the entire English army in France. The 
annual waste has been ascertained to be 
over two billion rupees. Food is wasted 


ill various ways : it is wasted in the har¬ 
vesting of crops, ill e.iraless shipping, by 
uiiseieiilific distributiini, by imprudent 
buying, and by improvident eunkiiig. 

One thing th.'it has interested me very 
niiieh in my recent tnivels up tind down 
this eountry is to see how idle lands 
everywhere arc being pul to national 
service. Corner city vaeanl lots, unused 
portions of golf links, tennis eonrls, public 
parks are being eageily cultivated. 
KailriMid coinpaiiies aie giving tree rental 
ol their right oi way to any i>crsoii 
who will cultivate vigetable gardens. 
Tints the use of thousands of acivs of 
idle railroad land on both sides rii the 
road-lied is given to people absolute¬ 
ly free. “Select your hind,’' says a rail¬ 
road aiiiioiiiieeiiieiit, ".iiiil start to plant. 
The eoiiipnii}' will also give advice I'egard- 
iiig the planting aiul culture of gardens, 
and ill raising potatoes, uiitoiis, eahages, 
parsnips, iitid other veget'ihles which will 
lirovide loud throughout the winter 
mouths. This work is being carried on 
in eo-u})eratiuii with the various agricul¬ 
tural colleges in the states traversed by 
the railway.'' lias anylxxly in India 
heard Indian railroad cuinjianics making 
uuy such lifter? 

To-day in I'lanee, ('teriiiany, oiul Hug- 
land the iiniouiil of load a iaiiiily may use 
and the pi ice it imist pay for it are partly 
regulated by the government. And \\c are 
warned that America may also impose the 
same lestraiiil upon its |jeople. Tlic in¬ 
dividual liberty must yield to the national 
nceessily Ol course Amciicaiis are not 
asked to rctluec within Sparlaii limitations 
of black bread and broth. '1 hey arc nut 
asked to starve. They aie asked during 
these war-situdovved days to retrain fruin 
making belly their gtxl. Iluusehutders 
are asked tu buy with I'runeh frugality. 
The J'rencli nation, it is interesting tu 
note, is organized truin htad to foot lor 
shopping. It there were a demand tor halt 
a crab or halt a banana, the French 
markets would have the half crah and 
luilf banana fur s.ile, tiud thrifty French 
wives could gel them without loss of 
eoinmunity standiug. 

In the meuiitinic the whole situation, as 
the fanners say, is "coining home to roeut” 
in the form of increased high cMt of litmg. 
prices of tdl articles of necessity arc sky 
high—ufw, they are “bumping the skies". 
A seer of rice costs eight annas, a single 
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egg Bix-pici‘, a seer ol tentilcs a rupee and 
five annas, n seer ot potatoestwcivc suinas, 
B pair of decent boots twenty-five ru|)ees, 
and an ordinary shirt from five to eighteen 
rupees. 

It has been suggested tliut t^e bulclu rs 
of America, like those of rnri.s and T'-< .tin, 
should be allowed to sell liorse-ini.it It is 
always wholesome uiid nutritious, and it 
contains more nntuial sugar than 
onlinary meats. Horse-meat may not be 
actually on tlie_ way to our tables, but 
there is no knowing whut is ahead oi us. 

American women, it is iiisjiiriiig to ob¬ 
serve, are on the very fiiing-Iine ol patriot¬ 
ism, They arc doing everything in their 
power to assist the nation. They are ask¬ 
ing themselves : "What can we do to 
serve our country Aiiieiieaii woman¬ 
hood hi'is .'it last taken its filaec on a high 
level oi national eflicieia-y. American 
women arc now ready to make the great¬ 
est saerificc this hie c.tii demand. They 
think patriotism and act putriotisiii. 
Women by tens oi thous.ands arc rushing 
to oiler themselves for every emergency 
service from lack yard t.irinuig to naval 
reserve. 

At the I'niversity oi Iowa a large nuin- 
her oi young women praetise an hour 
every day iit targets under the direction of 
a nicinber of the military instriictionnl 
stall'. Although the wink yields no 
scluil.istic credit in the I'liiveisity, women 
have eagerly taken up shooting. Already 
a niimlicr oi them hiive beeutne crack shots 
with pistol niiil riile, and men arc in 
danger ol losing their shooting laurels to 
women, [ndeed there was a general amaze- 
ir.cnt and mild eonstcm.ation on the part 
ol men when the otlieer in charge of the 
shooting gallery recently announced that 
the average score for the women hud liccii 
higher tli.m the men’s average. 

Even the idle rich women can no longer 
Ik classed as idle. Many of these women 
of wealth have eurnestfy taken up Red 
Cross work at the call id their countrv. 
Hod they been eligible tor enlistment In 
the army they would, by their rush to 
arms, make men look like craven slackers. 

The bmvery of women is sustuiniiig the 
nation wonderfully. I'ew mothers want 
th4lr sons tied to their apron strings. 
The moral tone of the women’s courage 
was well reflected in the following letter 
which a patriotic motlwr of West Virginia 
wrote to i'rcadeut Wilson : 


“1 have sent two stalwart, strong, 
healthy boys to the front. While it hurts 
me very much to bid them good-bye, asl 
may never see them again, yet 1 know that 
their country needs them and I must not 
mind a few more pangs, must 1 ?” 

Women suilrage associations have sent 
out blank cards to women, especially to 
college women students, to register for 
war service. In these cards women have 
iKcn asked to register in at least one of the 
following divisions for service to the 
nation: 

.\—Thbii-t Divisiu.n : 

1 Increane of lood BU|i|)ly by ceoning ood 
nrtscrvinji. 

'J. Iiiktiuct in canning and preserving. 

a Practice ccumimy la household. 

IS—.\r.i(iii iTl'RE rivisio.v : 

1 CuUivale n garden oi your on n. 

Asmsi in movement to cultivate vacaut lolt. 

.* Work on iarin 

C—.\SIBRieA\'l7ATI(,.V 01' I'uRI.IC.SSK'. . 

1 Teach BngliBli. 

3 \ isit homes of foreigners 

a (iive inforniiition and assistanre 
I>—U'i.LiAKr ros CiiittiKE.\; 

1. Care (or soldiers' and sailors’ children. 

3. Render aid to children of other cuuatries. 

3. PriitecI employed children. 

K—I.\nfsTRiAL OecerATioNk: 

1. riicloiy work. 

3 Olhce work 

3 I lutdoor city work. 

F—Ri.d Cross W'orK • 

For knowledge concerning this work, opply to 

nearest Red Cross Chapter. 

Mrs. Wilson, wife of tlie President, 
Mrs. Marshall, wife of the Vice-President, 
and the wives oi the members of the 
Cabinet iasued an appeal to the women ot 
the nation to adopt simple living and wear 
cheap clothing as a war-time measure. In a 
public stuteiiieiil they descrilKil the curtail¬ 
ments ot social and household expenditures 
they purposed to practice, and called on all 
women to follow the example. The state¬ 
ment, which was given out by M rs. Lans¬ 
ing, wife of tile Secretary of State, reads: 

“Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Marshall, and the 
women of the Cabinet, realizing some of 
the problems this country will have to 
face as a result of our being tu a atate of 
war, have resolved to reduce their living 
tu a simple form, and to deny themselves 
all unnecessary expenditures while the war 
continues. 

They have decided to omit the usual 
formal entertaining, and to eliminate 
largely their social activities so th^ will 
be eoabled to give more time and money 
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to constructive nreuarodness, aui relief 
work. 

In the managenicnt of their domestic 
economy thev plcdf^e themselvc* to buy 
inexpenavc clothiii;; and siiu|ile fojd, and 
to ivatch and prevent all kinds of waste. 

They believe the time and energy of the 
country should be given to the conserva¬ 
tion of all its resources and the cultivation 
of all avculahle land fur the produetjon of 
food, that it may be able out of its 
abundance to help those who are in such a 
desperate need. 

They make a.i appeal to all the women 
of America to do everything in their 
power, along these lines, not only ns 
individnaN, bat by organising, to prevent 
nclual suiVcriiig, and to h isten the end ol 
the struggle lor a real deinoer.icy.'' 

The mobilization ol the productive iorees 
of the nation is ealliiig forth every' ounce 
of energy. Already jihins have been adopt¬ 
ed hy which every resource of the country 
could come in as Uncle Sam ctills fur it. 
The first step in this direction has been the 
creation by the United States Congress ol 
the Council of National Defense. It con¬ 
sists of the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, tlie Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. In 
tiddition to these, the Fresidcnt was 
authorize^ to appoint an advisory commis¬ 
sion of seven citizens, tjualificd by the 
possession ot exjicrt knowledge of the 
industrial and commercial resources of the 
country. To the Cotiiieil of Nutinnal 
Defense has been turned over the task of 
assembling the military, commercial, and 
industrial energies ot the whole nation in 
, order that they might be used as a unit lor 
the defense of the eouutry. 

[Twopiges of the luauuscript ot this 
article arc here wanting. I’crhaps they 
have been taken out by the censor.—Editor 
A/. R.J 

from the various govemiucnt dcpartmeiils 
at Washington, but it withliolils nothing 
which is “printable.” It is, in tact, a 
new8;bureau. Hitherto it has been well- 
nigh impossible for reporters to kuowall 
that the government was doing. The 
government offiaals were so busy that 
mey could not find time to sit down and 
tellnewspiwer men all about their work. 
Now the Committee ou Public Informa¬ 
tion, which is composed of an able corps of 
expcricnxd journalists, gets all Uic in¬ 


formation from the officials which their 
news instinct tells them to be of interest to 
the people. 

In connection with the Com nittee there 
is a division for the foreign Iiinflhage press, 
it sends out authorized statements of 
Amcricin government fur publication in 
neutral countries, it i.s eoiistautly obtain¬ 
ing digests of what the newspa|icr8 abroad 
aiv saying about Aiiienea. It misleading 
or distorted versions of the American posi¬ 
tion are circulated anywhere, the division 
sees to it Ih it the true fiicls about the 
United States are widely disseuiiuated 
there. 

There is nls > an Art Committer which 
prepares mrtooiis and sketches, posters 
and drawings for advertising the needs o* 
the giiveriim.'nt. It his done excellent 
work ill stirring the pntnotism of Ameri¬ 
can youth and in sceiiriiig recruits. 

Still onollier division ni the Committee 
on Public lufoniiatiuii is that wliich is 
organizing the “four-minute men". They 
are going to b.- gooil speakers. They will 
appear at theatres ami other places ol 
public amusement to s|M:nk just on tour 
minutes' subjects connected with the war. 

A moving-picture bureau has alsob'cn 
established in eo-oper.ition with the Public 
Information Committee. .Moving-|>ictiire 
film? exhibiting the aMiy and the navy 
life, or dcnioiistrating the various phases 
of the vy.ir will be sent to moving-picture 
c. iiiipanies for displ ly in theatres through¬ 
out the country. 

The war is blazing the trail in America, 
as ill Europe, for various kinds of economic 
and social reforms. One of th se reforms will 
he the abolition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic drinks in the near future. 
Tnc booze industry is doomed to go. 
Scarcely had the United States declared 
war against Germany than a violent pro¬ 
hibition offensive wa.s launched in this 
eouutry. At present the President under 
the new Pood Bill is giveu pnietically 
absolute power to prohibit the use of 
food materials in the production ot dis¬ 
tilled liquors, and to control the making 
ol beer and wine, and to prevent it, if he 
sees ht, during the period ui the war. As 
temperance is regained necessary to win 
the war, there is little doubt that Mr. 
Wilson will cutorcc limitation of the use ot 
alcoholic beverage, if uot ot its total pro¬ 
hibition. Purtbennorc, the I'nited States 
Senate ou August first passed a resulutiuu 
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snliinittitiK to the States of the Union 
national prohilnlioii amendment to the 
h'cdcral Constitution. If the House of 
KepresentaOves eoneurs and thirty-six 
States rntiiy the amendment, ttien the 
manufacture, s.ilr, and transportation of 
lupiors will Ik forever proliihitcd in the 
United States. 

The coming of America into the war lias 
iKen hailed in Rome, Paris, Petrograd atul 
London as the advance gniird of demo¬ 
cracy. It has been repeatedly asserted 
fio’u high places in this country that the 
entrance of the United States tninforms 
the Enro|Kaii coiillict into a war of libera¬ 
tion for ;dl mankind. Candor, however, 
compels one to admit that though the 
great Aiiicricaii Kepiiblic with its uii- 
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limited resources is in arms, the prospects 
of realizing its mission of a free world lay 
in the “pathos of distance", as ^itschc 
would put. AH that one can venture to 
say is that Europe with its bladt horrors, 
its overwhelming disasters, its awful 
shattering devastations, its blasting of 
hopes is almost back in a nebulous state, 
and when it cools down, Europe will have 
new fprms—let us hope. And as for Pre¬ 
sident Wilson’s “government by the cou- 
.sent of the governed” in all those parts of 
Asia which are held in the vicc-Iike grip of 
e.\|>Ioiting European nations—well, that 
is a difierent story altogether. 

August 7, 1017. 

U. S. A. 
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Indian Colonial Emigration. 

Ill tile Ittilian Kevie.v for September, 
.M K. (>aii Ihi discusses the report of the 
liiter-lK'partmeiitat* Conference recently 
held ill Loudon, wh'cli sat “to consider the 
proposals lor a new assisted svsU-m of 
eiiiigration to British (luiana, Trinidad, 
Jam lie,! and Fiji." Mr. ti.indhi points out 
that the coniercuce sJit designedly to con¬ 
sider u schem* of cinigratiuii n il iu the 
interests ot the Indian labourer, but ui 
those ot the colonial employer. Says he : 

■'The it ii ^ulrt, •‘i.i be fi>lliiwrit in 

tiituie mil be one uraiclri) c'iii,;rJlinn amt .U o'ijc<.t 
will be Iu cncuuraxr the seltleineul til InilMii', in 
I eibiiii (.uionica ,il ei ,i prubiUon.iiy |>eriuil ol cinploy 
inenl in thuiie I'oluniet, to iuim au.i (i ilicn lir lile 
und work there .nid at the iiiinc tun.*. In .ii'quirc .1 
Diipply of the hibuur eisenii il 11 the wcU-iienij of the 
iiihinisis them^elveb." So the re-iciileiDent is ui be 
(.nndilional on previous eniployinent under cmiiriiLl 
.tiid 11 will be seen in the course of • ur cv iniiii.Uion 
that this conuiut is to be just ii> biudin.t as the cuit- 
iMCts used Iu be under indenture. The repini b.is the 
iollowmi; huniurons passage in it. ''lie mil be in 
no n.iy lesliicleil to seiiice under any p.iiliinl.u' 
employer except that lor his own proterliun .1 selert- 
ed employer will be cbusun lor him for the hrsi six 
inonths,'' This has a flavour of the old indentured 
systenv t>ae ol the evils co nplained of about that 
system was tli.U the Uhourer w.is a-isiiined to an 
employer. He was not fiee to choose one bimseli. 
Under the new system, the cmployei is to be selcried 


foi the p ■•leiii'in nl ilir labouic li is Imiill) netessa- 
lyioi me III point oiil that the would-’ie Ubouier will 
ne-ci lie :iblp to feci the prulection devised fur liira. 
The Uliiiniri IS fiiithci "to br eucoui.ii;ed to work for 
Ills lirst lliire yens in apinultiiral indusiries, liy the 
olfer, xb I'lid he do so, of miiiieroiis .xiid impnrtant 
lirnrliis subsequently as a (ulonist *’ Tins is anuilier 
indiurineiu to indriitnic, and I know enoo,;h of such 
SI hemes Iu be able lo assure liulli the tinveiiiment and 
piiblir lb.it lhe.>e so called indticemriiis in the hands 
of clever iiMi.ipiiIalnis beiome nuthiii,; short of 
ineibu Is of coiiiptilsiun in respei 1 -if innocent and 
i,;nui.ini Imlian libaireis. It is due to the fr.sniers 
irf the Si heme that I should di.iw luieniiun to the fact 
ihai ihey h ivc ai nded all (iiiiiiimI penalties for breach 
of I iiiur.ici. In liidi I, nsell, il ihe SI heme is adopted,* 
uc aie pioiiiised a ipviv.il of ihe miith-die.ided depots 
and e niKi.ilion .\genis, a I un doubt on n nioie respect- 
.ibir Imsis hut sldl ot ilie same type and capable of 
untold inischici. 

Mr. Gantllii viiiccs the opinion of the 
country when he says : 

Si long as India dues not in reality occupy the 
position of an equal )i 11 inri wiih the Culonirs and so 
long as her sons continue to be regarded by £ngiisb- 
nien in ihe Colonics and English employers even 
ueaicrhomeii be fit only as hewers of wood and 
drawers ot w.xter, na si heme of emigration to the 
Colonies can be morally advantageous lo Indian 
einigrints. If the bidge of inreiiorily is always to be 
woin by them, they can never rise 10 their fall status 
and any material advantage they will jfain by emigrat¬ 
ing ran, iheiefnre, be of no consideration. 

The system of indenture was one of tempurary 
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slAvery * it wm iiicapAble of brinj; amentlecl; )t should 
only be ended and u is to be hoped that Indta w)ll 
never consent to its revival in any shape ot roriii. 


• Oa Critkiun- 

The following is culled from an article 
published in East and IFcst. 

If Critir'sin su'^ests wider thn'.i,>ht and deeper 
slndy it is fair and useful. This is the pusitive, irue 
.and gnod side of rriticism whii'h m‘.;ht m>>ie rorreetly 
be terinbd di$criniin.iiion. There is iinoiher side 
which is negative, and answers no good purpose, this 
is person'll ciitiri'<ni, whah might more justly be railed 
ihnlt finding nr rensure, fur it is rare!)' appierialive 
nr encouraging. It is not really concerned with 
improvement, being generally ill-ronsiilered and 
foulisb, and must often proceeds from idle, 
thoughtless people, and is first rousin to scanrlil 
inongering. 

True criticism, as Hugh Dlaclc says, “ihcs not 
consist, as so many rntirs seem to think, in depreri t- 
tion, but in appieriation. There are more lives spoiled 
by undue harshness th.in b^' undue gentleness. More 
good woik IS lost by want of appreciation than from 
too m irh of it. Unless carefully repressed such a spirit 
becomes censoi ions, or worse still spiteful, ,an j has 
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often been the means of estranging a fiiend. It is 
possible to be kind without giving crooked counsel or 
oily flitter}', and it is possible to be hue without 
magnifying faults.” 

It is what we think of our friend which makes that 
friend a celestial gifl to ns. Human weaknesses melt 
before the g.>ze of true fnenJship whirli looks beneath 
man's exterior not lingering on the crust woven of the 
world's folly, but re iching p 1 st these til the treasiites 
of the soul. Kor such an line "the light that ne'er 
was seen on land oi sc i” illumines the whole 
iruild. 

Lore chants its own lieaiiiiidcs. Uor radiant 
thuiuiit tinged with love’s line enwrap", iis in a rosy 
w.irnith that uplifts the siiiil to higher spheres. Onr 
beautiful vision reflected bark on ns as water reflects 
the glnwing rays of the sun, raises our vibrations 
causing a stream of vital energy to course through 
soni an I b>dy invigorating the whole being so that it 
radiates a power and sheds an influence often felt by 
others even when not understood. 

Critics should beware lest they ignorantly bar 
against themselves some gate th.at might have admit¬ 
ted them to prirvless knowledge, tii unexpected trea¬ 
sure. Who hat not felt in himself the closing of 
invisible doors .ig nnst an imsynipatheiically critical 
mind ? O ily .1 loving naiiire too kind to be critical 
ran nnl itch the doors of holy places and discover lhe<» 
hidden beauties of the imniortai spirit. 
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Writing abaut the Russian rcrolution- 
ists in the iMtgits of thciVeiv Slalcsnina a 
writer makes the 1 alio .ving s-ine observa¬ 
tions about 

Liberty, Equality and Eratemity- 

Democracy can no more contrive to subsist without 
believing in the rights of nations than it can connive 
to subsist without believing in the rights of man. 
Democracy asserts that man must not be allowed to 
exploit man. It also asserts, though more haltingly, 
that nation must not be allowed to exploit nation. "No 
annexations'* is s democratic cry only when it means 
"no exploitations." That is the principle for which the 
Allies profess themselves to be fighting, and if they 
liave frequently violated it in the past, it is for the 
citizens ot the Allied countries, whether Russians, 
English or French, to keep their GovcrniBcnls more 
faithful to it in the future. Nothing in the wir por¬ 
tends greater good for the world than the fact that 
the Aifies have accepted the philosophy of National¬ 
ism as opposed to the philosophy of aggressive Im¬ 
perialism. 

Each nation possesses its own genius. This is not 
a mere fashion tn speaking, it is a fact. We recog- 
n-ze this even in our caricatures when we smile at the 
genius of America as Uncle S.im, the genius of 
England as John Bull, and the genius of Ireland as 


IMdily. The tiuestion the Russian revuUiiionists 
have now fi decide is whether any pi'are_r.in be 
either tnlciahle or lasting except .1 peace whirli res¬ 
pects the griiiiis aod the personality of every nation. 

Rome cosmopolitans ate hostile 10 nationality, not 
because they do not know a nation when they see one, 
but because they believe that the national spirit siand.s 
in the w.iy of the hrotherho-id of lam. Mazrini put 
the c.ise against the cosmopolitans neatly when he 
s.sid that 10 talk of one's duty to humanity and to 
Ignore the nation was as if one bade men climb a lad¬ 
der hot to ik away the rungs. He saw nationality as a 
force ihiit made for true internationalism. He believed 
that each nation has a duly to the world just as eacli 
citizen has a duty to his country. Nationality, he 
said, "is the conscience of the peoples, which assigns 
to them their share of work in the association, their 
office in humanity, and heace constitutes their mission 
on eartli, their individuality." "1 hate," he wrote 
again, “the monopolist, usurping nation, that sees its 
own strengtli and greatness only in the weakness and 
porerly of others.” 

Wc learn from an interesting article pnb- 
lished ill the Dublin Review that 

The Netebosks of Francb ThonMon 

“were his other self; his companions 
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UMtifiettion* then he can convince himself bj follow- 

S t this method nod 1 am tun he will end by agreeing 
th the itarned Dutch Scholar. 

At to Mr. E. R. Harcll'e methods it should be 
pointed ont at the beginning that he had one draw* 
and this dcfidencr vitiates his work. Mr. 
Bavell it a mere artist. He had not acquainted him¬ 
self cloKly with the materials of ancient -Indian 
Ilistotj before he set himself to write on Ancient 
Indian Art. Had Mr. Ilavell merely attempted an 
appreciation of Ancient Indian Art, then I would not 
have raised the question because the subject wonid 
have been beyond my province. Bnt unlortunateiy 
for Indian History Mr. Ilavell has not confined him¬ 
self to bte own subject. He has dabbled in Indian 
History as well os Iconography, tasks for which his 
artistie traming alone ishomlessly inadequate. 

Itis true that Mr. Havell affected moderation as 
a tme Indologist wonid do. But there is a good 
deal of di&rence between the cuitious statement of 
an Indologist and Mr. Havell's moderation, llnless 
there is a strong reason or chain of reasons which 
indirectly bints at or proves a fact, a true Orientalisl 
vrimid never hasard an explanation of things which 
have so liMg remained without one. But in the case 
of the so-called representation of Indian adventurers 
sailing ont to colonise Java ouc falls to find the 
slightest trace of reason in support of the identifica¬ 
tion. Mr. Havell adopted Ahe cautious wording of 
the Orientalist but he did not think it necessary to 
admt his method 

Faith in the ancient tradition of n country has 
proved to be the quiek-saud which has engulfed the 
fair reputation of many a promising historian. In 
oar country tlie sympathy for tradition as it has 
been handed down to us is still very strong. We 
have not profited by tbe example of foreign historians 
who have vitiated their works by valuing Irailition 
too highly. We have not yet realised that tradition 
cannot but be a long drawn contortion of truth. 
Mr. Havell thought that there was enough reason in 
fsvonr of his identification. Was not there a tradi¬ 
tion curreat in Java according to which Indian 
adventurers came to colonise Java ? Here was a 
Javanese moaummt with bassi-relievi bearing repre¬ 
sentations of ships. He connected these two and 
thonght that his iaeutifications, like the results of the 
majority of Orientalists, rested on solid [acts. Un¬ 
fortunately for Indian History thev did not Messrs. 
Rawlinson and Mooke^i are merely fullowen of 
Mr. Havell bnt this dou not exonerate them. Both 
of them knew very well that the ex cathedra asser- 
tioae of a mere artist shonid not be regarded as 
having nmr value at all in the domain of History 
proper. Iran artist, may be a very eminent artist, 
has haaarded an opinion about a anlgect which 
belonged to the domaia of Hietory proper, it was 
their aaty at bietorlaae of the age of ecientilic eriticat 
aKfhode, to have tested the reeult before they laeor- 
potated it ae admittedly correct concluiions in their 
woike. By failing to do to they have neglected to 
take ptccaatione which ii the nrimaiy duty of all 
actions stndenta of history and have enceecded in 
tttdndiflg people. 

Toretara to Mr. Cangoly. I am afraid, I failed to 
awvey what 1 really meant to Mr. Oaagoly. C M. 
jHeyte’a book wu pabUehed la 1901. It ii tme Mr. 
PlCTtcdidaotidenufrthe betrdiefk whid form the 
aaljcrt of Dr. J. Fb. Ttmtl'i paper. U Mr. Plnta bad 
identified tbeec partiemr baerHM then Dr. VQgcra 
Wte wotdd have beta aaneetttaiy. Even if he and 
witttaanoteoatlMK boireliefii after their Mentifi- 


catiou the Jourael of the Eo/af Asiatic Soekfjr would 
have refused to pnblisb it. 

PIcyte’s ideutificatlatts sbontd have beta taken ae 
a danger Mgnal by Mr. Havell and bit followers. 
The Birobndur was a stupa and tbe minority at 
scenes on its bands of bassi-rdievi werejataka or 
Buddha-charita scenes. In that case ii some remaioed 
Identified according to the canons of scientific criti¬ 
cism in the domains of history and Archeology, they 
shonid not have been taken to be lecnlar acenes. 
Mons A. Faucher’s aame stands very high among 
Indologists and I have as much respect for nlm os my 
friend Mr. Gangoly. Vet I consider it to he my duty 
to point out that Mont. Paueber’a identi^tlon of 
the “profaue subject" is not absotntely relianle. The 
exislence of a secular scene on the drum of a Buddhist 
stupa cannot be accepted to be trne nnless it is 
proved to be so by an migrnph of the same period at 
the bas-relief 1 can only add that opinions of Orien¬ 
talists held in high esteem are very likely to he aum- 
inarily rijeeted if they hazard sneb improbable 
theories without proper corroborating factors. 

I find it unnecessary to consider the different identl- 
ficalloas of the basrelirfs on the Pagodas at Maha- 
balipuram or Mamallapuram or the Trimnrti of 
Elephanta. My friend seems to foiget that the 
majority of conclusions are based on that obscure 
chapter of logie "Probability and Cbance.” Just at 
present 1 am about a couple of thousand milM away 
from the nearest library which contains the Jounial- 
Asintifjuf hut i can assure my friend Mr. Oangoly 
that at a subseiiuent date I ahall inform him what I 
tbiukof MM. Gollubcwand Dnbreuil. Scholars have 
alwavsdifferrcl and the consensus ot opinion among 
them hitve always been regarded as the truer con- 
clnsion. 

1 feel it to be my duty to point ont thnt my friend 
Mr. Giingoly is very much mistaken when he pro¬ 
nounces the following dictum "For it must be 
admitted that works of art must be judged primarily 
as works of art and the historical materials which 
they yield are matters of secondary importance.'' 
Mr. Oangoly, true to his profession, has tried to 
show that his view or the view of bis class, is the 
trne view. Unfortunately it is just tbe reverse. Speci¬ 
mens of Ancient Art are of importance, primarily as 
malerinls of ancient histoiy, as specimens represent¬ 
ing the stage of culture an ancient people had reached 
at a particular bistoricat period and secondarily as 
objects of Art. A specimen of ancient seulptnre is 
the source of manifold conclnsions aU of 
which are very important for the cultural history of 
aneieut race. It is the basis of history of Scnlpture, 
Arehitectnre, Iconography and to some extrat of 
Anthropology. Its appreciation as a work of art is of 
secondaiy imporiance to the aerions atndent of bis- 
toiy and ofhnmaa civilisation. Mr. Gangdy and I 
have always differed on the pMnt His standpoint 
and mine differ veiy widely. 

At present there are two differing views of Indian 
Art. Both of these are extremist vkws. At oae end 
stands tbe Hellenist who sees Helletfie inflaeaeela alt 
stages of Indian enitnre and Art and at the other 
cod the party repreeented by Mr. BavdL The 
Madhya-Vana bat not been adopted by any writer 
on Indian Art aa yet Mr. Bavelra viesn have been 
reeeived with great applamebatno oerioaacritieitm 
has yet appeared ia print. At least no ooc dosely 
aequdatM with Indiaa sealptnre and ARUlcetaie 
has attempted to analyte his data and eondoslMis, 
Such aa aoalyda Is ven badiy needed. 

Mr. Oangmyhas nk^udgsd mt It was mtfisy 
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inteutioa to camiiMBt on Ur. HareU'i aMlhctic 
aroiceiatkm of ladiaa Art. 1 criticiMd hii methods 
BDd eoodatiooi about Icomurraph; oaly. I hope 
■ome other itodentt of Indian history better qualified 
than I win take up the analTuii of the aesthetic 
appredatloae of Indian Art ana find out the mean 
between the catremee. 

There is not much worth anawerinc in Mr. K. II. 
Vakil’a note. It is quite erident that hie acquaintance 
with ancient Indian HiitorT ii not Terjr intimate. 
I have not had the hunonr of meeting with hie name 
in anj Rcoanited Journal devoted to Orientotoay. 
It ia not reallv neceesan for one to show bow Dr. 
Vogel’anote diaproves Mr. Ilaveirn concineiona. If 
he taken .the trouble of getting the traditioaa of the 
ntant Jatakaa and illuatrationa of the bani-relievi 
■uqueation hecan find ont thetrathfor himself. If 
he faiia to find them, he has onij to applj to the 
Pariah Archasologiat. 

Mr._ Vakil’a argnment about the ahipa of these baa- 
reliefa ia hardlj logical. 1 admit there were trade 
relabona between India and Java. Does that prove 
at once that these ships are Indian ships ? There 
were trade relations between China and Java. Mr. 
Vakil eoa find ample proof of this atatemeul in the 
Po«kwo-ki. Can't these ships be Chinese ? Logically 
they can be Chinese, Javanese or Indian. Therefore 
it is not nbsolutely certain that they were Indian 
ships. According to modern scientific methods 
of historicid criticism these ships should not have 
been paraded as Indian ships in the pioneer work on 
"Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity." Mr. 
Vakil is a patriot and I honour him for his patrio- 
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tism. But I beg to point out to Mr. Vakil 
and to others who 1 Mow are burning with 
a just indignation because 1 baveeaposed Mcssts. 
Havell and Mookeiji that the Natioa can be better 
served by a true represeatatioa of her past glories 
than by their misrepteseatatioa. The hiifoir of 
Indian Maritime activity still remains to be Written. 
The history of Indian colouisalioa, her extensive 
trade-relations do not really depend on the interpre¬ 
tation of the baa-reliefii of Borobudnr. Chigcae 
records—Monuments and Inscriptions of Siam, 
Cambodia. Anoam and Java—are the proper 
materials lor the coneirnetiou of the History of 
Greater India. Unfortunately for ue nobody bat even 
attempted to give ne even an ontline of the extent 
and magnificence of that vast Empire which was 
once ours and which we have entirely forgotten. 

It ii not at all neeeesarv for on Indian to mann* 
facture materiali for the glorification of the Riitory 
of the Ancient civilisation of his country or to mis¬ 
represent facts for a similar purpOK. The data for 
the history of Ancient Indian culture and civilisation 
is quite sufficient We require more workers, honest 
specialists, who wiiuld care biote for the quality of 
the woik they produce than for a ewilter occnmnla- 
lion of their personal reputation. It ii no longer 
necessary to attock toe Indo-Greek school of 
ficulplure, because it is recognised by echolari oil 
over the worid, many of whom have never beard 
of Haven't works, that that is not the higbett 
point achieved by Indian Artists. 

R D. Bsnugi. 
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Bv IIon’hlk Baiiv Suru.nuranatu Ruy.' 


I HAVE in my previous article on 
"the Coming Reforms” given a general 
outline of the sclicmeoi Reforms both 
administrative and Legislative. 1 may 
say at the outset that a good portion of 
the article was written some time before 
the submission to Government of the 
memorandumTofthe 19 Non-Ofiicial Mem- 
lim of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
1 intend in this article to give a detailed 
outline of the scheme of Roorms at least 
so far as Bengal is concerned so that it 
may help the Government to know the 
uatUK of the changes which may to a 
curtain extent satiny the aspirations of 
the educated comnranity of the country. 1 
have stated in the previous article in speak¬ 
ing about local self-govemment thatitwas 
mote than thirty years after the proposal 
fortbe conttittition ofTaion Cotnmittees” 


that it was now thought of to establish 
thim throughout the country to help real 
local telf-gorernmcnt. There is another 
matter about which I went to say a few 
words in passing though 1 have not tou¬ 
ched upon it in gny previous article, I 
mean about the Council of the Indian 
Chiefs. It is about thirty years ago tbt 
I suggested in my '‘Histoiy of the Native 
States of India” the desirability of baving 
a “Council of the Empire” consistittt of . 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs and some High 
Officials. The suggestion WM no doubt 
first made by Lord Lyttun in the Delhi 
Durbar of 1»77. Lord MoHcv also suues- 
ted a Council similar to that cS Lord 
Lytton in his Reform Scheme bnt it was 
not given cficct to. I said in 1888 that 
one of the most urgent demands so fhr as 
Native States were cottosmed WM tiiu 
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establishmeat of an Impciii] Council in 
which the Native I’rinces should have some 
voice. It was quite immaterial whether 
the I'rincrs thcmst.]ves or their ch<-sen 
mimsters were nominated to the Council. 
Thelormcr praetta* would be the Ixttcr 
one as it would afford the princes a 
thorough knowledge of Imperial altairs. 

1 suggested then and suggest even now 
thcit the lollowiug topics may be con* 
sidcrid in that Council 

(1) The formation ot an Imperial army 
. 111(1 the means of giving it increased 
strength and cohesion and pcrlceling its 
organisation. 

(2) All mntters in which the general 
interests of the Empire as coiitradisltn- 
gtiished from the interests ot p'lrlieular 
provinces or states are coticertu.d. These 
matters may regard both the internal ad¬ 
ministration and the external relations oi 
the Empire—for example the introduction 
ot anjr important social orccononiic reform 
iiflectmg the whole Empire, or the policy 
to Tie pursued towards a foreign or sover¬ 
eign power. 

(3) The ailjiistiiieiit of the reLttions and 
the scttlrnicnt ot any difTcrcnec between 
the raraniount I’ower and a particular 
Native State. The circuiiiNlanees winch 
kd to the deposition ot the Oackw'ui of 
ii.irodn during the Vhcerojalty of Lord 
Northbrook or Liter of the M.iharaj.i ot 
tlliaratpore may serve as typical exuitiple.s. 

All these years this Council has remain¬ 
ed a paper Council. It is oulv in 1916 
that the real Council of Indian Chiefs first 
e.anieiuto existence. I have said all this 
to show that some of the Reforms arc over¬ 
due ; that owing to the apathy ot Govern¬ 
ment, the country ia belnndbund in the 
matter of self-government as well as other 
Keforma by at least 30 years. 

I shall now give a i}gtailed scheme of 
the Legislative Councils. At present the 
Bengal ij^egislativc Council is composed of 
60 members consisting oi Uibcials and uon- 
ofBciolsboth nominated and elected and 
three members of the Executive Council 
besides H.E. the Governor who is the Presi¬ 
dent of the Council. 

Tbe Council, however, generally consists 
of only 48 out ot 60 members, 2 members 
Txiug appointed when occasion arises as 
ExMrts. Of the 48 members, 28 arc elected 
and 20 nominated. Under the Rnles not 
more than 16 members are to be ofBcials. 
Out Vf tbs 20 nominated members, one is 


to represent'the Indian Mercantile Com¬ 
munity and one the Bnropean Mercantile 
Community excluding tea-plauting commu¬ 
nity aud carrying on business outside Cal¬ 
cutta, and two other non-official persons 
to lx* seketed. The 28 elected members 
are at present elected as follows 


1 Bj the Corporation of Calcutta 1 

2 By the elected membere of tbe Corporatios ot 

Calcutta 1 

2 By the Univerrily of Calcutta 1 

4 By the Miini.ipalitice oi Preiideury, Biirdwau, 
liuiehahi, and Dacca Oivieioos B 

B By the District Boards of tbe five Divieiont 0 

(i By the Landholderi ot the Presidency, 
Burdwan, Kajshalii and Dacca Oivitions 4 

7 By the Municipal Coioinissionera of the 

Chittagoag Division and the landholderi of tbe 
Chittagong Division 1 

8 By the Miihaniinadan Community 6 

U By the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 2 

10 By the Calcutta 7 rades Aesociatiun 1 

11 By the Commissioners ot tbe Port of 

Chittagong 1 

12 I'.y the plnniiug commuuitT 1 


It must be said to the credit of that 
liheral-iniudcd Governor Lord Carmichael 
that when he first constituted his Council 
in January 1913, instead of 16 offidals 
which hr could nominate under the Council 
Rules he nominated only 14 officials ; and 
in the Council ol 1016, he numinatcd only 
12 ofiieinls, i.c., one fourth of the total num- 
Ikt 4S It the number of members be raised 
to 100,1 would suggest the distribution of 
the scats in the tollowiag way 

DibTRIVrTlON OF SbATS IN TIIC PROPOSED 
BKNRAL LKGISLATIVB CoONClL. 

1 take it that there will be in the new 
Council 4 members in the Executive 
Council, viz., two Europeans and two 
liidiaus. Besides the 4 memlicrs of the 
Executive Council, 9 officials and 5 non¬ 
officials may be nominated by Government, 
leaving 72 members to be elected. 

The 72 elected members may be elected 
as follows 

1 Zammdais paying Revenue of Rs 1000 or Road 

t'ess Ilf Rs SOU or peieons paying an Income Tax 
ol Rs 100 10 

2 General Calcutta Electorate of taxpayers who 

pay annual tax ut Rs 100 or Lioenie fee of Rs SO 
or Income Tax on Rs 2000 or npwardt 4 

3 Caicntta Dniversity 1 

4 Dacca Univcisily 1 

6 Graduates of the Cakntta University or any 

other reeogaiied University apecially re^pstered ^ 

6. Bengal Chamber of Comineree 4 

7. Calcutta Jute Association 1 

8 Cnleutta Trades* Aisociation 2 

0 National Chamber of Commerce X 

10 Slarwari Coniinaaity ol Cakatta god Hownb 

payiog iwome tax oa Rs 3004 or •pwards 1 
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11. Bast Beneal Mabsjan Sabba 1 

12. Dooiicikd Anglo-InaiaDS pavina so lacome lax 

on Rs 2000 per annum 1 

13. Calcutta Port Coaimiitionen 1 

14 Chiltagonjc Port 1 

1.1 European Tea Planting ComniiinitT 1 

IG European Mercantile f'oininiinity out<-ide 

Cnkuttn 1 

17 Muhammadan Cuminiinily—2 menilxrh from 
eacb ot the 4 Oivitiuns (Presidency, Daica, 
Kujsbahi and Burdwan)—3 and Cbitlaguiig It) 

18 Mubainiiinlan Mirrhnnts ofCflIriilla 1 

10 Kendents within Municipal area nntkide • 

Cnkiitta paying a Ins or licniae fee ol Ki. 10 
per anuiun pi ovided be ii> literate or pays lucoanc 
lax 14 

20 Kekidcnts Miihin Ilistiict Hoard aira paying 


a ceu of Ks 10 per annum or park income tax 14 

72 

The seats within Municipal area may be 
distributed as follows 
Mnntcipal area 

1 24 Peigannas 2 

Nadia aud jesaure 1 

Munbidabnd and Kbiilna 1 

2 Howrah 1 

Hughiv 1 

Hurdwan and Hanknra 1 

Midiiapore and liirbhnin 1 

3. Dacca 1 

Mymenaingb and Paridpore 1 

Uackerguiige 1 

4 Chill agong Ihviuon including Tipperah and 

Nuakhnii 1 

a Riijahahi, Dinajpnre, Jalpuiguii, and Riingpur 1 
G Onrjerling, Pabna, Bogra and Malda 1 

14 

The scats within District Board area 

may be distributed as follows 

District Boards 

1. 24 Prtgannat 2 

Nadia & Miirehidabad 1 

Jesiarc & Khulna 1 

2. Biirdwan St Beerbhmn 1 

Banknra & Midnapore 1 

Mttghlydr Howrah 1 

3. Dacca 1 

Mymeniiingh 1 

Backeiganj it Faiidpurc 1 

4. CMttegong, Noakhali & Tipperah 1 

G, Rajshani & llinsjpore 1 

Rangpur, Pabua & Bogra 1 

Malda & Jalpaiguri 1 

14 

I suggested in the previous article that 
only one-fifth of the members should be 
o^als. It would however appear that 
excludi^ the fonr members oi the Exe¬ 
cutive Council there will be 96 members^ 
By the nomination of 19 official membeiv 
the number ol officials will be about one 
ffitb. Government will not be worse off 
than it is at present, for Government has 
alreajly paved the way for introducing a 


larec non-official element ncminatiug 
only a proportionally small numiier of 
officials, /.e., though it has the power of 
nominatiiig officials to the extent of one 
third it has nominated in the preMnt 
Council officials to the ixtcnt of one fourth 
only. 1 need hardly say tliat this change 
of policy on the part of ii liberal-mindM 
Governor has not produced any catas* 
trophe or lerolutiou. 

Imfekial Legisi-ativi: CotTNCIt,. 

Tlic Imperial Legislative Council at 
present consists of 60 nicinbers besides the 
8 Ex-Officio (ifficiol members (such tis the 
members of the Executive Council etc.). Of 
these GO members, 27 are elected, not more 
than 28 ate to be nominated officials and 
5 nomiuated uoii-officUils. The proposed 
of the 19 non-official nieiiiliers is to raise 
the numiKT to 150. A Council of the pro¬ 
posed strength would no doubt greatly 
add to its dignity and would lye worthy 
of the great asscnibly. At pnsent the 27 
elected members am thus elected 

(A) Two e>icli by Ibc Vilditiunal Non-Ufikial 
meiiiboik III the L-*gislalire Councik of— 

(I) Bengal |2) lliiileil 1‘ioyiiicei of Agia&Oadh 

(3) BoiiibAT (4) Miiiliat S 

(B) Ailditinnal nnn-nfhcial members of each of tlie 
■.ygislntirc Ciiiincils ol— 

(1) Ueliar& Oritsn (21 The Punjiib (3) Ituima, 
Assam 4 

(v.) One each by the lanilhohicrs of— 

(1) Btiigal i2l llehnr niid Oiissa '3| Madras 

(4) Diiinimy (5) United I’ruviuces ul Agra and 

Ondh iG) Central I'niviiicis 6 

(D) Une cacli by the Muhammadan t omniunity of 
(1) M.idros (2) Boinhay (3) Bengal (4) Agra 
mill Oudli (5) Uefaar nnd (>i issa 

(G) A scciiiid Maharoinndan meiniier to be 
elected sitcrniilely by some of the f’luvinres 0 

(E) By the Uikirict Cuuucili nnd Municipal Com¬ 
mittees ju Ihc Ceiitrnl 1’riivinri.s 1 

(E) By till Bengal Lhambcr ol Comm-ree 1 

By the Bombay Chaniliei ol Commerce 1 

27 

I shall now give a rough detailed 
stheme of the proposed expanded Imperial 
Legislative Council. As 1 have already 
said the proposal made in the memorau- 
dum of the 10 members is to raise the 
number of members to 150. India with 
its number of Provinces and millions of 
men of diverse races, creeds and interests 
should have a retmsentative assembly 
worthy of itself. At present the members 
of the Legislative Conucils of the difieMt 
Provinces have the right to elect UKtnbers 
for the Imperial Council. This franchise 
should be extended ang tbe right may be 
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given to the (nemben of the Munici- 
palitke and District Boards, the Univer¬ 
sities of the Provincial Capitals etc. Those 
bodies have now the right to elect 
members to the Provincial Councils but as 
the suggestion is to extend the right of 
electing incttibcrs for the Provincial Coun- 
dls to the rate-payers and cess-payers 
direct, it is only in the fitness of things 
that the right to elect members to the Im¬ 
perial Legislative Council should be ex¬ 
tended to the Municipalities and District 
Boards, to the Fellows of the Universities 
and residents of Capital cities. 

1 would distribute the scats as follows 


official* incliuliiif; R Ca-Oflicio member* 4ri 

Numinated non-olGeich including cxpei t* ir. 

Elected Membrii 

Capital Citiei— S 

(1) Calcutta, (3) Pntnn, (3) Allahabad and 
].ii:knuw, (t) I-ahure, (.'•) Bombay, (0) Madras, 
(71 Nogniir, (N) Rangoon 

Mnnicipalitie* and District Boards 30 

Mabammadans 13 

Landholder* 13 

Chamber of Coinnieiie (Bengol) 3 

Cbamber of Comnicicc (Hnmhai) 3 

Chamber of Coinnieice (t nited I*rovinccs) 1 

Chamber oi Coinnierre (Madras) 1 

Domiciled Anglo-Indian Conininnity (Itcngnl) I 

Dounciied Anglo-Indian Community (Madras) 1 

t'oiversitie* including those of Patna and proposed 
University of Doi'ca 7 

Northern India Tea Industry (It. P, Bengal and 
Assam) 1 

Indian Mereaittilc Coininnnity Bengal and 

Bombay 3 

Madras Pfaoting Coininiiitity 1 

Bombay MHl owners 1 

Indian Mining Aasociation I 


Seven Member* may lie elected from each of the 
following Council* 

(1) Bengal (3) Behar and Orissa (3) T. P oi Agra 
and Oadh (4j Punjab (S) Madras (6) Bombay (7) 
Burma. 

t This compktet the list. 

^ 1 would distribute the SO Municipal and 
District Board scats as follows 


1. Bengal r, 

3. Bihar and Orissa 3 

y. United Provincei of Agra and Oudh 4 

4. Madras 4 

6. Bombay 4 

6. Pnnlnb 8 

7. Bnrmn 8 

8. Central Provlncea 3 

0. Aaenm 3 


30 

1 would suggest the following allot¬ 
ment as Rgaids the Bengal Mnniapal and 
District Board seats 

PraMency Divieion 3 

Bufderan 1 

ihi 1 

BsdChhtngonf 1 
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The election from the Municipal and 
District Boaid scats may be by the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioners and members of 
Distiict and Local Boards and not by the 
Rate-payers and Cess-payers. 

There arc some who suggest that a few 
seats may be allotted to the Indian 
Princes. The idea n o doubt is a good one. 
It is however a knotty question and it is 
for ^he government to decide whether 
their nomination to the Council will be 
helpful to government or not. 

Lbcislative Councils of Other 
Provinces. 

1 have in ray previous article suggested 
that the major Provinces should have 100 
members in the Legislative Councils. At 
present \vc hare in each of the Presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras, 42 members, i.e., 
21 elected and not more than 21 nominat¬ 
ed of whom not more than 14 are to be 
ofiictals. Besides the 42 members, two 
experts may be appointed I think this is 
exclusive of the three members of the 
Executive Council. Wc have a Governor 
in each of the above Provinces. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh there is no Executive Council nor a 
Governor but a Lieutenant Governor. 
The Legislative Conncil consists of 21 
elected and 26 nominated members of 
whom not more than 20 members are to 
Ik officials. As in other Provinces two 
experts may Ik appointed, thus the Coun¬ 
cil consists ordinarily of 47 members and 
as occasion arises with the addition of 
these two experts, there ate 49 members. 

These three Provinces, viz., Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces of Agia 
and Oudh may like Bengal be termed as 
major Provinces and may be enlarged and 
may have 100 membm. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh is destined 
erelong to have an Executive ConneU. 

In the Punjab Legislative Coundl there 
are 11 elected members and 17 nominated 
members of whom %ot more than 11 ate 
to be offidgls. Two more members may 
be appointed whether offiaals or non- 
officiaishavingezpert knowkdgeofsubiei^ 
connected with proposed or pending Kg» 
lation. 1 need naroly say tnat there is 
no Exeentive Conneir in the Punjab but 
simidy a Lieutenant Governor. In the 
Puigab the number may very well be 
raiffcd to 50 betides cieatiog Au. Exeedtive 
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Council of at kast two members one of 
whom is to be an Indian. 

Similarly the number of members may 
be raised in eadi of the minor Provinces, 
such as Bihar and Orissa. Central ProviO' 
ces, Assam and Burma. 

1 have already suggested in the previ> 
ous article that if there be any oUection 
to give full financial control to the Provin¬ 
cial Legislative Councils at the outset, full 
financial and administrative control may 
Ik given to the Legislative Councils as re¬ 
gards certain departments of State snch as 
Sanitation, Education, Law, Justice, .Agri¬ 
culture, Co-operative Credit, etc. Adciiuatc 
sum of money may be set apart at present 
to meet the expenses on the heads but the 
Legidative Councils should have lull con¬ 
trol to increase or decrease the expenditure 
on these heads. As already suggested, 
different Boards or standing Committees 
may be formed of the members of the coun¬ 
cils to administer and not simply to ad¬ 
vise on these different departments. Much 
useful work may be done in these stand¬ 
ing Committees if the Government care to 
co-operate with the members. This will 
be one way of providing some “facilities 
for the gradual cultivation of a sense of res¬ 
ponsibility in the business of government” 
to the peopk of this country. 

Redistribotion of Territorv. 

I may mention in passing that this is 
the proper time for redistribution of terri¬ 
tory, VIZ., for the amalgamation of Orissa 
to Bengal, Behar to the Benares Division 
having Its head quarters at Benares and 
the Districts of Purnlia and Sylbet to 
Btagal. There is also a proposal to amal¬ 
gamate Cfaota Nagpur and Orissa to the 
Central Provinces. This would make a 
very prosperous Province. Whether tliis 
proposal 18 carried out or not, it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that Orissa shonld come 
to Bengal as well as the districts of Purnlia 
and Sylhet. 

APPOUmiENTS IN THE HIGHEK SERVICES. 

1 have in my previous artick suggested 
that at kast half the appointments in the 
higher services shonld be filled up by the 
Indians of otMlity. Them ate in Bengal at 

S resent 5S appe^tments in the superior 
Executive posts induding the two posts of 
memben of the Executive Council, and 
there ate 86 appointments in the snperior 


Judicial posts including the 4 posts of 
High Court Judges. 

Wefind that there are 12 Magistrates 
of the first grade, 12 Magistrates of the 
second grade and 14 Mo^strates of the 
third grade, besides 4 Secretaries to 
Government and 5 Commissioners of Oivt 
sions and a Deputy Chairman of the Cor¬ 
poration of Calcutta. That half the 
appointments of District Magistrates, the 
post of at least two Secretaries and the 
post of the Deputy Chairman of Calcutta 
can be given to the Indians of merit and 
ability within the next 10 or 15 years goes 
without saying. Tlwre are binides 91 

J osts, such as those of Undcr-Seoetaries, 
oint Magistrates and Assistant Magis¬ 
trates. As a matter of fiict the Jmnt 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 
do exactly the same work as Deputy 
Magistrates. This war bos shown that 
a large number of Sub-Divisions hitherto 
held by the European members of the Civil 
Service are now iKing held by Deputy 
Magistrates and the administratis of 
the latter has not been inferior to 
those of the former. Jf the posts of Joint 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 
be abolished altogether, the service will not 
Ik weakened at all. But it is necessary 
to retain them simply because the Euro¬ 
pean District Magistrates may be promo¬ 
ted from among uiem. In the same way 
the post of the head of the Police in at 
least half the districts may be gradually 
thrown open to the Indians. As regardssp- 
pomtments in the Indian Education Service, 
there are about 40 such posts. That at 
kast 75 per cent, of the appointments in 
that service can be thrown open tomorrow 
ta'Indians no one can question. That some 
very inferior men, both Europeans and 
even some Indians, are in that service over¬ 
riding the claims of Indians of superior 
. ability and educational attainments can¬ 
not be denied. That there should be any 
race distinction made of all others in the 
Education Service is very mnch to be 
regretted. There cannot be any rcasonaUe 
explanation for this state of thugs. 

It will be found that there will be a 
saving of at kast 6 lacs of Rupees in 
Bengal if half the app.>intaients of the 

superior Executive and Jndicio) Services as 
well as the Indian Educatipn Service be 
thrown open to the Indians. By inch 
appointmrats what is said to be the 
f^sh character of the adatbistratioo will 
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not be c)ian{;cr]. Tliewoik of aciniinistra- 
tiun will go on as cliicicntly as ever where¬ 
as tln‘re will not Ijc any loss of prestige of 
Oovei nment. 

1 think Mr Justice Alnliir Knliini asn 
iiii-inlxr of the Tuhlic Berviecs Coiiimissioii 
has sliowii how the scheme of larger 
eiii|ilnyinciit of Indians will reduce the 
ininianeiit ixpimliturc of the country. 

The larger employinent of Indians'in the 


higher services of the country formed the 
subject of a Resolution in tbe Imperial 
Legislative Council only the other day. 
The reply of the Ilonje Member the 
llon'hle Sir William Vincent was sympa¬ 
thetic. Wc hope the Government wift rise 
to the height of the occasion and grapple 
the r|ucstion in a truly statesmanlike way. 

I intend in my next article t > deal with 
reffTrins in the Electorates. 


IN JAPAN 
By W. W. Pearson. 


1 . 

I T was the season of Ch«*rry-blossom when 
the rmids lo all places where Nature 
reveals the spirit of Spring were throng¬ 
ed With pilgrims to the shrinc of Jleanty. 
I was at Yoshino wheie the hillsides are 
covtred with a thousand trees. Between 
the dAik pine, the cherry trees, laden with 
their delicate pink blossoms, formed broad 
highways leading up to heaven. 'I he roads 
to Yoshino wire crowded with parties of 
enger sightseers, old and young alike happy 
at the prospect of the sight they had come 
to sec. Bat my thoughts were with two 
Japanese students of whom 1 had read in 
the new'spaper a few days Ix’forc. Two 
boys, aged about sixteen, and of an. ad¬ 
venturous spirit, had set out to climli one 
of the higher mountains of that district. 
They weic missing, and search parties had 
bm sent oi.t fiom the villages. The day 
1 left Yoshino, as 1 went c.nt to see the 
flowers in the clear morning light after 
rain, 1 read news of these boys. Iheir 
bodies had lieen found in a rtmote valley 
on the spur of the mountain which they 
had set out to climb. *1 bey had been dead 
several days. Having lost their way they 
had been making an attempt to return 
when they were overcome oj cold'and 
fatisne. 1 bey had colkcted diy leaves and 
mane a fire to kcip themselves warm. 
Near iheir bodies were found some carsinel 
papei*, pathetic evidence of their last 
fiotirs whin hunger had overcome them. 


The last person to see them before they 
had started on their climb was an old 
villager who met them at the foot of the 
niountain .and warned them of the dangers 
of ^_e ■attempt. But they would not listen 
to his caution, the thought of danger onlv 
increased their courage. And so, on that 
Spring morning they climbed to Iheir 
death, light of heart and eager to over¬ 
come the difficuities before them. 

Sol learned of the love of flowers and 
the courage which arc combined in the 
heart of this people. 


Koynsan, set amidst the hill-tops, is the" 
most sacred centre of Buddhism in Japan. 
With Its temples and tombs surrounded 
by the sombre silence of lofty ctyptomeria 
trees, It IS reached alter a steady climb 
Mrotigh scenery as beautiful as that of the 
Himalayas. At the foot of the mountaia. 

a fisherman 

stood in the rushing water with the sun¬ 
light playing on his sturdy limbs. It Was 
late afternoon when I started and the light 
faded as we passed through forests whwh 
were solemn in tlieir stillness. There were 
few people on the road. In the dark ahade 
of tan ttws some woodcutters were heated 
round a fire which lighted up tWir fabes as 
we pa^. limarined, thetemplel was 
solitaiy place in 
the d^As of the forest It was tbetiefore 
a Mrprise wbea we entered, after dark, 
what seemed to be a large town. For 
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Koyasan has many temples, and a 
Buddbist College as well as a School. 
Every d^ hundreds of pilgrims climb the 
mountain and make them way past the 
many temples to the tomb of a Buddhist 
sunt of Japan, Kobo Oaishi, which stands 
at the end of a long avenue of mysterious 
and gigantic trees. Nothing beyond, it 
but tfie solitary forest where the night* 
insalea sing and paths lead to distant 
vinages. AVhen next morning I wedtout 
into the streets, I met groups of the pil¬ 
grims, Bnddhist priests and students who, 
m their black robes, looked like monks of 
the Middle Ages. 

On the morning I left, the roads were 
muddy after three days of constant rain 
and 1 pitied the pilgrims as they ploughed 
thrir way up through the thick mud. But 
they were cheerful and content. About 
half-way down 1 met an old, old woman 
bent double with rheumatism so that the 
upper part of her body was parallel with 
the row as she dimbra. She was on her 
way to worship at the tomb of Kobo 
Oaishi, and it seemed as if eveiy step 
mnst have caused her pain, but 
her face had a look of peace and ex¬ 
altation. I remembered, with a certain 
sense of shame, how, a few days before, 
when the roads were diy, 1 had been 
drawn up t>y three men. But she was only 
one of many whom I saw climbing through 
the mud that day. And so 1 Teamed of 
the depths of devotion of Japan’s women. 

III. 

It was in Kyoto and the plum trees 
wax jnst about to blossom, a warm 
spring day when the people were wander¬ 
ing in the parks and temple gardens. I 
was utting at midday near a temple when 
three schoolboys came into the garden 


and threw tliemselves on tlic grass. Near 
them was a child of three who had been 
brought to play in the garden ty bis 
brother. Suddenly one of the boys, a big 
strapping youth, got up and went over to 
this child. They began to talk and pl« 
together. Soon he was followed ly his 
schoolfellows. After half-an-hour they got 
up, said 'Good-bye* to thiMr new friend and 
sauntered away. . 

Then I remembered a similar incident 
related by a Japanese student who was 
the champion lawn-tennis player of his 
College. Let him tell it in his own words. 

“One day, 1 went to the playground 
as usual, and played tennis with ny 
friends. It was a bright and heantifiil 
spring afternoon. 

Two little children were plajring at 
the side of the tennis court, the elder was 
perhaps tivelve years old, the younger 
not more than ten. And tiicy were' so 
lovely that I gave up the game and played 
with them,—1 love httle children so much. 

The boys were very clever and could 
catch the ball well. 1 played about one 
hour with them. 

‘Goodbye, we shall come again to¬ 
morrow,’ was the last word of the elder.” 

And so I learned of the love for children 
which is so deep a characteristic of this 
people. 

These people who love flowers and 
little diildren, who have the courage of 
heroes and the perseverance which over¬ 
comes all obstacles, who face even death 
with cheerfulness, whose women have sodi 
depth of devotion—what is their mission 
in the world? The answer can only,be 
that it is a noble mission, one for which 
Fate has been preparing them throuffh the 
centuries of waiting. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT REALISM 

By Wilfbed Wellock. 

may be conceded that there is a certain 
{irqad difference between realistic and 
idfsilistic art, but there is no stub tmng 
Realissi, in the sense in which that 
70)4-10 


term is often used. For that reason a so. 
called realist may be very nnfruetolife^ 
if he happen to possess fiUse ideas, for he 
simply wul not be able to see'thangsias 
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they are," in the right perspecbve, that is 
thaay; while many things he will not «ec 
at ail; whereas an idealist mav be 
intensely true to life, even though he 
transcend fact, providing his ideals are 
reasonable and possible. In the former 
rase it could legitimately be said that the 
artist had failed to lie real, true to life and 
fact, because of his lack of ideal and in 
the latter case that he had succeeded in 
lieing real liecause he was soniclliiiig more 
than n Realist. 

It is beyond tlie power oi an artist to 
say, concerning any work he has produced, 
the extent to which he has been influenced 
his ideals, hLs personal desires, aims, 
sympathies, imagination, in producing it. 
He may think he has given us a picture 
that is true to lite, a iierfcct copy of nature, 
and yet, as a matter of fact, his production 
be coloured, ai&ctcd in a hundred ways, 
^ his personal sympathies, his tempera¬ 
ment, etc. It is absolutely impossible to 
keep out of art the personal factor, idea¬ 
listic elements, for the two things, fact and 
imagination, the real and the ideal, must 
of necessity, and unconsciously where not 
consciously, be Idcndcd toj^ther; and 
certainly no art can be considered great 
that is not the product of such a unifica¬ 
tion. 

"Realism," therefore, must always be a 

be 


happen to be artists, or wonld-be nrtis^; 
and the better it will be for art* For why 
should man, who possesses a hear t arm 
imagination, wish to become a mere reflec¬ 
tor, a feelingless machine ? 

Probably few fallacies have wrought 
more harm, or caused a greater wa^ of 
genius, than this one concerning Realn^' 
lor, starting with the foolish assumraon 
that what is, is truth, its advocates have 
concluded that- everything that exists or 
happens, simply because it does exist or 
haimcn, has a right to be descri^ ; and 
that to withold anything that is seen or 
experienced, is to withhold truth, and thus 
to commit a crime against society. Art, 
therefore, according to this school, consists 
in describing just what one sees, eve^- 
thing else being pseudo-art, mere romantic¬ 
ism, idle fancy. 

Now there are many arguments which 
one might adduce to combat this fallacy, 
but there is one fundamental and irrefut¬ 
able argument, which springs from the 
fact that there is no snen thing as mere 
seeing: it is the argument that all art is 
interpretation. As a fact, the eyes, the 
physical organs of senre, see nothing, 
it is the mind alone which sees; for no 
sooner is an image thrown upon the_ re¬ 
tina than the mind interprets it, gives it a 
meaning, a certain value. And it is that 
that value, which art conveys. 


question of decree, as no man can be meaning, tnat value, wracn arc convey 
wholly a realist; while if he could, it and which it is the peculiar junction of art 


would be at the ex|iensc of his art ond oi 
his humanity. Strictly speaking there is 
no such thing as realism, in art, in that 
it is simply impossible for a human being, 
by means of art, to copy nature. What 
the camera may be able to do we are not 
here concerned to discuss, for the reason 
that a man neither is nor even can be a 
mere mechanical instrument. And even if 
he could be, could really acquire the 
faculty of simply reflecting nature, it 
would be at the expense of bis humanity, 
as it would involve the eradication from 
his nature of cveiy spark of emotion, 
every noble and pulsating idea, every 
conviction, all trace of tem{Mrament. 

Obviously, for all art is interpretation; 
it could not possibly be anything else. 
And the sooner we recognise that Cut and 
rid our minds of the absurd notion that 
the homan mind can and does reflect 
nature, otijeeti and happenings in the 
ttbetnal world, the better it will be for 
penonal development, if we 


to convey. All art is selection of signific- 
ant experiences; and selection is governed 
by one’s ideals, one's conception of values. 

So that even supposing it were possible, 
with very great effort, to concentrate the 
mind on the mere outwardness, sluU 1 say, 
of things and events, no true artist would 
ever dream of doing that; and certainly 
were a man to paint merely what he saw 
with the physical eye and not what he 
saw with the inward eye (in which care 
the description would be afi«Aed_ by 
imagination, impregnated with his spirit), 
none would in the least be attracts by 
his description. The effort to be Realistic 
would have destroyed the reality, the 
naturalness. SWch art wonld be 
and meaningless, unhuman, devoid of ml 
appeal; necessarily so, for it wpwd w 
l urking in emotion, the colour which the, 

mind and heart give to tWnga. _ t 

What every artist insidte of hiatadQ 
ffnes. and certainly whaieynqr *t«t 
ought to try to do, is to descnbie what be 
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sees or experiences in terms of value, moral 
and spiritual value, life-value; in other 
words, to interpret life. To prove this, 
take any simple work of art, and carefully 
examine it, and you will find that it con¬ 
veys a certain meaning, makes yon feel in 
a particular way towaris a given otgect 
or experience.' Another man, viewing the 
same scene or passing through the same 
experience, would have 1)een quite difisrent- 
ly impress^, and would consequently have 
given a. quite different rendering of it. And 
this is the kind of art we want; thiit 
which reveals the value of things, tells us 
what can be got out of life, certain ex¬ 
periences ; and it is the kind of art every 
artist who has not dehumanised himself 
by false ideas, cut out of his life all heart 
and soul, must necessarily produce. 

And surely ought we not to ask; what 
is the object of all description whatsoever ? 
It is to teach, inspire, reveal things that 
to the multitude are hidden. No artist 
.describes everything he sees, but only such 
things as attract him, have some signifi¬ 
cance for him. Another man coming 
along would see absolutely no significance 
in what was perhaps filling the soul of a 
former observer with rapture. Would the 
description of the latter, tliercfore, lie like 
unto that of the former? Decidedly not. 
But which would be the most real, the 
most true to life? We all know which 
would he the most demanded, would apiieal 
to the heart of mankind, and whiemthe 
world would call art. 

Bvery great artist is, and must 
necessarily w, such by reason of the eye 
ttotis in him; not the physical ^ebut 
the spiritual. In regard to every form of 
art it is the power to perceive, feel and 
understand the hidden mystery and beauty 
of things which distinguishes the genius. 
Let a man but desenbe t)« simplest 
thing, and we shall know by a hundred 
rigns, what sort of man he is, what sort 
of mind he possesses. Whether he be 
Realist or no, it he have a carnal eye ora 
npiritual, we shall know at a glance. 

Because a man must always be some¬ 
thing more than a machine, art must 
idWB^s be intennetation; that is, descrip¬ 
tion in terms of value. And because every 
man possesses an ideal of life, consdously 
or uncottseiottsly, and thus a code of 
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morals, everything that is described must 
necessarily be described with reference to 
that ideal and that code. Consequently 
what every artist docs, whether^ he will 
or no, is to interpret life; and the interpre¬ 
tation of one man will not be that of 
another. 

And because art is interpretation, onA 
interpretation involves valuation, 
ascribing of a certain life-value tugivefa 
objects and experiences, we arc compelled 
tu conclude that art has an essentially 
moral function and significance, tending 
to promote well-being if it be good art 
and ill-being if it be bad art. 

The phrase "Art for Art's sake” is sheer 
foolishness. For, as a matter of fact) art 
ougtit never to be done, and probably 
never is done, for mere art’s soke. Neither 
is it done for morality’s sake. It is dene 
for life’s sake. It is because it gives true 
pleasure, brings and leads to life, that art 
exists at all. Like morality, art is a means 
to life, a finger-post which points the way 
to a fuller and deeper life, a morcbeanti- 
ful and fruitful experience. 

The more fully developed the mind, tlic 
more perfect and complete the ideals, tnere- 
forc, the greater will lie tlie chances of 
achieving great art. In the last analysis 
it is the man’s soul itself, his power of visi¬ 
on into the inner meaning of things, the 
strength and breadth of his symputbies, 
etc., that will determine wliether he is or 
can be a great artist. A man may be clever 
and yet live a vile life; but the mau whose 
mind is corrupt cannot create great art. 

Truth is cDnve 3 'ed through art by 
means of the colour which the heart sup¬ 
plies. Merc colourless description, were 
such possible, would be valueless, unreal, 
devoid of appeal. Unhappily, what is so 
often mis-cailed realism, is but an excuse 
for bringiim before the imblic thinn ob¬ 
scene and Mentions. Nor can the Realist 
avoid being carried away by the seeming 
which is to cause the truth to lie hiddea 
frpm him. Even were Realism possible, 
it conid only give us the outsides oT things, 
so to speak, never their essence and mew¬ 
ing. It follows, therefore, that all SweA 
art must essentially idealistic, anC^t 
to strain after Realism is to degrade art 
and artist alike. 
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IN AN AIR-KAID ON LONDON 

By St. Nihal Singh. 


I SAT bcBtde my Btndy window typewrit* 
ing a letter on Saturday July 7, 1917, 
wEen 1 heard the panes of glass suddenly 
start to rattling. In these days no noise 
escapes one’s attention, and one^s sense of 
hearing seems to have acquired an acuteness 
that It never before possessed. Any 
unusual sound makes one ask: Was it 
only powder-testing, or soldiers learning 
to throw bombs, or was it a raid ? 

1 was not left long in doubt. The 
rqiorts of the anti-aircraft guns came thick 
and fast from all directions. These guns 
make a noise peculiar to themselves and 
there is no mistaking it when one hears it. 
My typewriting advanced no further, 
though all that 1 had to do was to type 
a numeral to complete the address on the 
envelope that was in the machine. 

One^s first thought in such a case is al¬ 
ways to get one’s ^ople down stairs, and 
to see to it that no one is outside the 
house. Of course, u bomb nu^ fall on the 
roof, crash through floor alter floor, ex¬ 
plode in the basement, and demolish the 
whole building. But, all the same, safety 
lies on the ground floor or in the cellar. 
The danger is greatest in the open, for 
pieces of shrapneT fired hy our own guns fly 
about, and one is more likely to be hit by 
them than I 7 a bomb dropped by the 
enemy air-men. 

Ajoumalist’s instinct will not let him 
“stay put” in the cellar when something 
extraordinary is happening high up above 
him in the heavens. As the guns were 
raining shrapnel towards an objective 
miles away from my home, 1 saw no 
particular reason w^ I should seek shelter 
in the cellar. After f had seen to it that 
all the members of my family were safe, I 
went, shrapnel or no shrapnel, into the 
bock garden to scan the sl^. There was 
nothing to be seen. I then went to the 
front verandah. 

I bad hardly reached there when 1 saw 
adnetlflng moving in the sky. As soon as 
my eyes became accustomed to the glare of 
w sun, which was shining brightly at the 
time somewhat alter half past ten o’clock 


in the morning, Icoulddistingaiaha number 
of agroplanes. A minute or two later 1 
discovered that there were two groups of 
them flying not very fax from each other. 

It was not posuble to tell just how 
many of them were flying about in the air. 
I counted more than twenty myself. A 
nrighbour said that there were tnirty or 
more. The shells were bursting all about 
them, and with the naked eye it was not 
possible to tell whether one saw pufls of 
smoke from the exploding shells or aero¬ 
planes. We learned afterwards from the 
official report that twenty .enemy aero¬ 
planes had paid a visit to the Metropol¬ 
itan area. 

Some of the people round about me 
asked me if I could distinguish our own 
aircraft from those of the enemy. 1 coukl 
not. They said that they could. Our 
aeroplanes, they shouted above the din 
of the roaring guns, were far above 
the enemy machines and circling round 
and round them. It was not possible 
to say how much of this was imagination 
and how much reality. In a state of 
excitement, the imagination often super¬ 
sedes ti^e senses. 

As we were watching, we saw an 
aeroplane make a curious evolution. It 
swerved and dipp^ its nose. Everybody 
widun ear-shot said that it bad been bit, 
and we expected it to drop to the ground. 
Bat it soon righted itself. It may not, of 
course, have ueen bit at all. How dis¬ 
appointed we all were I 

My mind travelled back to the two 
occasions on which I had seen Zeppdins 
brought down. On one of these occasions 
1 stood on the steps leading down from 
the drawing-room into the garden. My 
nes were fixed on the heavens above. At 
fint nothing waa virible except the maoy 
searchlmhts playing upon the aky, dim¬ 
ming tfie few stars that hung over-hsaid« 
All of a sudden one of the “ewr cl u e s"~aa 
we call them in our home—{ndmd out 
a“i3ep’’. It looked like a tiny rilver boat 
floatmg serenely about. 
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"How pretty ,iBhe looks," said some 
one. 

"But what a horrible business she is 
about," retorted another. 

“It is not longer than a yard-stick," 
aU agreed. 

We were discussing these details when 
wc lost sight'of the air-ship. The "search- 
ies" dartM about the sky take mad. Then 
came a chorus of questions' "Where is 
she ?" "Can you see her ?" 

No one could see her. A testy man 
shouted, "Keep qmet and see." 

We peered at tM heavens more intently. 
All of a sadden, a star-shell was seen 
descending. “What was it ?” was asked 
from all quarters. No one could tell. Bach 
one bad a different theory. 

We had not finished debating the point 
when a sodden glow attracted our atten¬ 
tion. The sky became lighter and lighter, 
as if the day was about to dawn. That 
which was a silver boat a tew minutes 
.before bad now become a golden boat. 
Sbe became redder and redder—and larger 
and larger. 

"She IS hit!" 

"She is coming down !" 

An excited out-burst from the street 
below drowned our remarks. The sirens 
of the steamers on the river filled the air 
with thrir shrill shrieks. Between hurrahs 
we could hear the cry: "the blighters are 
burning.” 

"Jolly good thing too," said some one. 

"After all they are human beings," 
protested another. 

"Ye^ fuid they come to kill our women 
and children. They are getting a dose of 
thair own medicine. Serve them jolly well 
right," was the retort. 

There was no mistaking the general 
sentiment, for the streets round about 
soon filled with crowds of people who 
save vociferous expresmon to thmrjoyat 
havmg seen a "Zep" brought down in 
fiames. 

Some of tile enthusiasts set out at once 
to see how she looked after coming to 
earth. Trams and omnibuses had stopped 
for the night. Even the last train had 
departeds But men emd women thought 
nothing of trudging mile upon mile to see 
tiie wreck. 

To return to the suUect of the last 
raid: 

Mmute after minute elapsed, and no 
one heard any sound that cotdd betaken 


as the dull thud of a bomb striking the 
earth. The inference was that the enemy 
was after a definite objective, and was 
reserving his "eggs," as the German bombs 
are popularly called, for the particular 
area ne proposed to demolish. 

The aeroplanes looked like a flock of 
swallows flying dose to one another. 1, 
who had seen the locusts eat up more thaa 
one harvest ripening in the Indian fiddsi, 
was reminded of those distressful experien¬ 
ces, and, in view of the horrific mission on 
which the mrcraft had come, iierhaps my 
simile was more apt than that of the 
Londoners. 

If there was any impression common 
among the spectators, it was that the 
aeroplanes were firing at a very low 
altitude; and travelling at a slow speed. 
1 learned, after the raid, from men who 
had been miles neater the scene of the raid 
thanl had been, that tley appeared to 
be flying very low—one man said he could 
see the German air-men with the glasses 
and proceeding very slowly. According to 
one statement, they appeared to be pro¬ 
ceeding at a “stately and almost mqjesti. 
cally slow pace," and to be travelling 
“with a calm leisureliness.” 

The statement made in an evening news- 
paper by "a high authority" would have 
us believe otherwise. It was very cleverly 
constructed, and deserves to be quotra 
in full: 


“Tlicbcixlil aircrsfi fraiu the grouodii retj 
(litBcult to arrive at. To malie a reasunaUv correct 
eitimatc, tbe size r.f tbe machines must be knows 
and the conditions of the atmosphere must be taken 


into account. 

“Tbe pare of aircraft is also most difficult to 
arrive at. To an observer uu tbe ground onljr tbe 
angnlar velocity of aircraft is apparent Tbe aetsal 
vemcitjr, however, depends not only on the angular 
velocity but tbe dietaace and height of the maebioee 
from m obeerver, and ite direction, whether croeelog, 
approaching directly, or obliiiuely. 

^Tt will M readily nodcratood that a machine 
obeerved at a height of 15,000 fcet may easily be 
thought to be almoet stationary, whereas it is rcaUy 
travdlmg at a high rate of epetd. 

“In the raid ortbe 7th inst statements have beea 
made that the enemy machines flew at low altitndse. 
and that on uccaeioas they “hovered,” or re in e i a en 
almost stationary, wbeteae they were ceruioly 
never nnder 12,500 feet, and wen travdliiig at 
from 70 to 80 miles an ^r. , . 

"It is also very difficult to Judge tbe MtuI 
positloa of aircraft. Obeervere ate apt to dcawibe 
an ^rcraft as vertical when they am obicnriqg it 
at a GowdderaUe angle from tbe vertlaBt Aireraft 
at high aitttudee ofaeervsd at cveh a small aqgle 
from the vertical are actually a comidenUe horn] 
suulal diitaaee from the uheervet.’’ 
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Pew -pcnotM could read through this 
steteoicat without a bussing in the head. 

would date to challenge an anthori* 
tatire explanation so evidently scientific. 
One emerges from the ordeal of reading 
it or listemng to it with a confused jumble 
of ideas concerning “angular velocity’' and 
“actual velocity’’ and in the end has tP 
consult a dictionan to clear his be>fnddl^ 
braia as to the dimrence between vertical 
and horisontal. That is perhaps what 
the man who made the statement intended 
should be the case. 

Whatever the altitude at which the 
cnenw aircraft flew, and whatever the 
speed at which they moved, they remained 
in sight for many minutes—just how 
many 1 shall not attempt to say. We 
coiM hear the throbbing of their engines, 
and some of ns heard, or at least thought 
that we heard, macMuc-gun duels in the 
air. 

We continued to hear these sounds 
for several minutes after the aircraft 
were no longer vuiblc. When almost 
completely out of sight, we heard sounds 
that we construed to be the report of 
bombs that they bad dropped. 

The accuracy with which the spectators 
round wbont me guessed the district on 
which the enemy was raining bombs was 
amssing. One woman actually named one 
of the buildings tliat I afterwards learned 
bad been damaged. 

We must, however, remember that the 
British are trained to observe in their 
childhood, in and out of school. Only the 
other da^ Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, the Educa¬ 
tion Minister of Britain, told me that one 
of the gravest defects of the present Indian 
system of education was that it did not 
train the eyes and ears of Indian boys 
and jgirls to observe accurately a^ 
quickly. 

It seemed to be a long time from the 
moment 1 beard the rattling of the panes 
of glass in my study window when the 
sound of firing ceased. Perhaps it was 
not even half an honr: but it seemed much 
longer. 

As soon as the people felt that the 
danger of being hurt by flying shrapnel 
was over, thn stepped out from the places 
df vantage from which they bad been 
watching the rud. Those who bad rela- 
tives or friends in the area that thn 
thought had beeq bombed made tlKir 
way, as fast asthqr could, to tbe telephone 


booths to enquire how tkeir dear ones 
had fared. 

Soon quenes—Hues of waiting men and 
women—formed before the public tele¬ 
phones, each person waiting for his or her 
tnm. In several, fifty or more gathered 
to try to get word from their people in 
the dani^ zone. It was snipriiuttg to see 
tlmt, tnongh everyone was overwhelmed 
witlbanxicty, yet no one forgot deeency 
and tried to slip into the line ahead 
of his turn. 

1, myself, saw a fairly large queue, and 
noted that it was absointely free from 
jostling and crowding. Persons standing 
in the line were trying to comfort one 
another. Britons who, as a rule, are very 
punctilious about not talking witii persons 
to whom they have not txen formally 
introduced, forgot that convention on 
this occasion. 

The attempt to hide anxiety and even 
to look cheerful could not escape notice. 
It was wonderfnl that among all the 
persons whom one saw and heard 
during the moments of excitement, not 
one was actually panic stricken. It would 
not be right to say that people talked in 
their every-day tones while the raid was 
in progress and immediately after it. But 
they were singularly free from fear. Only 
a few took refuge in cellars. The others 
remained where they could see w^t was 
going on. 

The cool nerve that the telephone giris 
displayed during the raid was admirable. 
They stuck to tmir exchanges when bombs 
and shells appeared to be falling all abont 
them. Many persons rushed to the tele¬ 
phones as soon as the raid began, and 
throughont its progress kept asking ^ 
telephone operators to connect them with 
their friends and relatives who, they 
feared, were in danger. This was againrt 
tbe rules, but in moments of peril human 
nature forgets regulations that may inter¬ 
cept communication between dear ones. 
The girls dealt vrith these persistent 
persons and inteffeten, and with tbe 
rush incidental ‘upon the antboritka 
dealing, with the raid, with a resonree- 
fnlness that haa made them little heroiaea 
in tbe ^s of tbe people. 

The persons with whom one aympa- 
thiaed the most were those who had been 
iqjnied in the air raid that had tahw 
place about ten days before and weec a^l 
lyiag in hospitals in the districi that was 
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Being bombedi Their state of mind can 
W bMter imagined tban described, 
f« Among the men rescued from the very 
IneRrs of death on that occanon was a 
Vanfabi Mnsalman whom the spirit of 
•dventure had brought to Britain. He is 
AOt well read, bnt is a highly skilled 

S inter. He «^as at his case when he was 
nred by seores of large aad sm til pieces 
shrapnel that flew fro n a bomb that 
ISSd burst in thr basement after descending 
-Jtom the sky and piercing the roof an 1 
ftwo floors. He tfaongHt that some one 
had fired a shot gnn at him from bdow, 
and it was with dilficntty that he was 
penwaded^ that he had been the rictim of 
an air raid. He knew nobodj in this 
conntiy save me—I had met him casnally 
a few weeks before—aad as soon as he 
came ont of his stnpor at the hospital 
after being operated on, he wrote me a 
Mst card. 1 visited him at once, and 
nave gone to see him from time to time. 

While the last raid was in progress, I 
could not help thinking of my conntryman 
in the Hospital, and as soon as it was 
over, I went to see how he had fared. I 


learned that he was taking his daily bath 
when he heard “loud thnnder”—as he ex¬ 
pressed it. He jnmped ont ol the bath 
and rushed to tlie door, then, feeling faint, 
he groped his way back to his b^ and 
fell in a swoon. 

The sister in charge of the ward reached 
his bed almost at the moment he fell on it, 
and quickly revived him. Soon he was 
convinced that the safest place for him 
waswhm he was. The spirit innate in 
the Punjabi came to his rescue, and be be¬ 
haved in a manner befitting his birth. 

The authorities of the hospital are very 
modi pleased with his conduct. Under tlie 
care that is being lavished upon him, he is 
rapidly recovering, and will soon be dis¬ 
charged, when he must go to the country 
for rest. ' 

As onrfismilyparty went to thalmipital, 
we paw crowds of people making tmards 
the places where bombs had dallen. There 
were alt sorts and conditions of men, 
women, and children, it was literally 
a case of "oome in rags and some in tags 
and some in vdvst ODwas." Tbe rich 
were gidng in taxicabs, the poor were 
riding in oa mi l m s c s or walking. We even 
saWeneUttftingcarwitbaman. womap, 
and chw seatea ia it, drawn by a tiny 
ShetUmd pony. 


It was amusing to see men and children 
digging ont pieces of shrapdel that had 
em^ded themselves in the wooden 
paving blocks. Most of them were i^ng 
pen-knives. Uccasionally acrew-dnvera 
were pressed into service. One man bad 
a particularly large screw-driver, and an* 
less he happened to lx a carpenter work- 
ing tliereabonts, he must have come very 
well prepared. 

The policemen ani ''specials"—as the 
patriotic men who have volunteered to 
serve as extra police co istables after their 
ordinary work is over nr in cases of emer¬ 
gency are called—looked at the men aoA 
boys digg^ing ont shrimnel^ with an air of 
detachment. I heard a facetious potieqaan 
chuckle as he asked a boy "Well, Tommy, 
what is the idea ? Do yon want to dig 
up all the old nails in the pavement ?" 

The policemen detailed to prevent pMpw 
from going into the barricaded districts, 
and to keep tlx crowds moving, did thrir 
duty efficiently, but quite pleasantly. The 
sightseers respected the ropes that had 
been slung across streets, and unqnestion- 
ingly obeyed the policemen when they 
command^ them to "move on." 

Though that was one of a number of 
raids that have taken place, and though 
the destruction did not present any new 
features, yet the crowds that had come 
out to see Ae sights were large. When I 
left the district, people were still streainiiw 
towards it, and those who were there 
showed little disposition to return home. 
We found plenty of room in the omnibus 
that was to tau ns home, though those 
coming towards the scene of the raid were 
as fnll as the law allowed them to be. 

The people in the omnibus, like those 
who formed the crowds, were all fnll of 
rage at the Hnnnisfa barbarity. Th^ ail 
said that the Germans were committing 
murder, and were not carrying on warfare. 

The general opinion was t|}at the Olfly 
way to stop these raids was to SMd ottf 
airships to rain bombs upon German 
towns. Nothing short of that, it WM 
said, would keep the Germans firom kllnng 
English women and babies. , 

Any attempts made in defence of riMa 
fighting was at once booted down* "We 
ace too soft," ran tbe refrain, and ^/towMU 
all talk of ethics. One ffid not haveavea 
half a chance to tell these peofri^ that 
German towns were not widiin easy reach 
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of Bngftsb toacbiaes, at Bnglisb towns 
vfxt QMJF of fwccss to Ccruan air>nicn. 

When one did not bear anger expressed 
At German barbarity, one heard com¬ 
plaints of the incompetnee of the Govern¬ 
ment to protect British cities from attacks 
from Ae air. Both men and women decla¬ 
red that it was a shame that, although 
nearly thfee years of war had gone by, yet 
the German raiders conld come, bomb 
London, and escape scot-free. But for 
mnddling, they declared, the Germans 
wonU get such a warm reception Irom 
Britain that they would never again dare 
to ]^ke their noses into the British sky. 
One heard frequently that, nothing else 
conld be exited when the various 
branches of the air service were jealous of 
dne another, and the air service was not 
placed under a man of imagination and 
energy. 

The official explanations made in Parlia¬ 
ment only serve to make people exclaim, 
“we want action, not talk!” The air 
debate in a secret session that was held on 
the first day Parliament assemhled after 
the raid has been taken to be an attempt 
on the pait of the executive to hide in¬ 
efficiency under the cloak of secrecy. The 


information that shortly after the raid 
Lord French, the Commander of the Home 
Forces, had gone to Ireland, raised pro¬ 
tests from people who thought that he 
ought to be in tbe Metropolis of the 
Empire devising means to tender it im¬ 
pregnable to attack from the air. 

Many are tbe persons who feel that 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Winston Cbnrchill is 
the one man fit to be at the head of the 
air service; bnt his political enemies are 
so opposed to him that tbe Cabinet does 
not dare to take advantage of his organis¬ 
ing ability. Tbe announcement bod actu¬ 
al^ been published in the papers that Mr. 
Churchill had been appointed Mr Minister; 
it proved to be premature. Since then Mr. 
Churchill has beeu appointed Minister of 
Munitions—a position in which he will 
have the opportunity to do a great service 
to the Empire. 

At present Mr. Lloyd George and General 
Smuts are enquiring into the subject. The 
people feel that they will not rest until 
eve^thing that can be done has been done 
to make London secure. It is being said 
that tbe “Zep” problem has been solved, 
and the Government can solve tbe problem 
of aeroplane raids, if they set out in earnest 
to do so. 


NOTES 


Powar of Ideas. 

In the endeavour to obtain self-rule, it 
ni»be necessary merely to talk and 
write for years. There may be an im¬ 
patient demand for action; and this 
demand has often led even to the criminal 
use of explosives. Bnt it should be remem- 
bemd that in human affiurs ideas possess 
greater power than anvthing else. Che¬ 
mists have not succeeaed and will not 
suecMdln inventiuga more powerful ex- 
plerive or a more potent dissolvent than 
iieaa. When ideas are believed in, victory 
iiwfire! Peace bath her victories no less 
m wo w bed than war. 


^ “Onepmon with a belief," says Mill, 
“is«a social power equal to ninety-oioe 
whoha^ only interests. They who egn 
succeed in creating a general persuasion 
that 4||eTtain form of government, of 
sociailact of any kind, deserves to m pre¬ 
ferred, have Made nearly the most Impor¬ 
tant step which can possibly be taken to¬ 
wards ranging the powers of sodety on its 
ride.” Let British capitalists talk of their 
vested interests, let Some Indian lajM- 
bolders talk of their stake in the coant^y; 
we shall be content with having belirih im 
producing befiefe. “It is what mentUift 
that determines how they act" (Mfli). 
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Intammaatof aNewtpapar 
Conrwpondeiit- 

Baba Aaesh Knmar Baaerii, special cur- 
resQondent of the Awrita Bazar Patrika 
ana the Beagake, who had gone to Arrah 
to report on the Bakrid disturbances there, 
has been interned, it is said, for sending 
“plgectionable’' news. That is the reason 
giren in a letter from him published in 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika. * 

**Kiii4l)’ make other arranfteinentf for reportiiif; 
the Arrah diiturbancei ne I have been interned uiidci 
the Indian Defeoee Act. The charjte agniiivt me ii 
that I sent "olgecliooable'' newe to tlie "Patrika'' 
sad the *'Bent;alee". I have been kept in a enlitarj 
cell in the Arrah jail. 1 wai taken down from the 
train while returning irom Pero on Wednesday (10th 
October) morning, and taken in a motor to Arrah, 
where the Inspmtor General (of Police ? ) ordered 
my internment in jail. Wife and three infante are at 
Baukipur. They may die of starvation." 

It is a standing joke in Bengal against 
patent medicines, that even if you lose 
a cow, it can be found by the use of 
some one or other of tliese remedies. 
'The Defence of India Act npiKars to 
be such a universal remedy. It is a sure 
cure, and no mistake, for all the ills that 
the bureaucratic flesh is heir to. Sup¬ 
posing a man does send "objectionable" 
news, regarding some “religious” riots, 
how does that afiect in any way the mili- 
tpry position of India ? The correspond¬ 
ent went to report on disturbances created 
by mobs consisting fur the most part of 
ignorant low-class people. The Germans 
had nothing to do with them; nor the 
revolutionaries of India. How, then, could 
the safety of India be imperilled by the 
despatch of even perversely wrung news 
regarding these oisturbances ? We have 
taken it for granted that the news sent 
were really objectionable. But the thing 
is that there is nothing to show that such 
an experienced newspaper correspondent 
as BabuAsesh Knmar has sent any news 
objectionable from the point of view of 
public welfare. No doubt, “objectiopable" 
may mean inconvenient or tronblerome to 
some officer or officers. But the Defence of 
IndiA Act was never meant to save the 
amour propre or to safeguard the interests 
of incompetent officials whose want of 
tact, judgment ai^ discernment of the 
etbicmly best policy sometimes lead to 
gatoward retmlta 

f lit just as we do not derive t^t any 
official gentleman should be dealt 
with with unmerited harshness, so we 
TlVi-ll 


do not desire that any oflicial should 
be prejudged. Therefore, the best course 
would be fur the Bihar and Orissa 
Government to inform the public what 
articular item ol news sent by Asesh 
Babu was considered objectioaable. 
11 this were not donef» people m^t 
naturally infer that his internment had 
betm brought nbont by some officer or 
officers in order to prevent the publication 
of some facts which would have been 
damaging to their rsputntion. Or, if the 
internment be not itt nil due to the des<> 
patch of any alleged objectionable news, the 
Bihar and Orissa Government should issue 
a communique stating-the real cause or 
causes. 

The freedom of the prsss has hitherto 
suffered suflicicntly from restrictive legi^- 
tion. But even these restraints, it- would 
seem, do not mipcar to some ezeontive 
officers to be sufficient. They wonhl press 
the Defence of India Act, too, into their 
service in unimagined ways. Their re¬ 
sourcefulness is really admirable. 

And is it true that the internment 
took place under orders of the Inspector- 
General of Police ? That officer, we pre¬ 
sume, has no power under the law to pass 
such orders. And why should the detenu 
in this cose be kept in a solitary cell ? 

It may hare been a very successful 
stroke of policy to obtain from Mrs. Annie 
Besant, before her release, a promise of co¬ 
operation with Government to produce a 
calm political atmosphere; but even a 
child may sec that, if internments continue 
to increase, it would not be possible for 
even a hundred Mrs. Besants with all their 
occult powers, to proditce or maintain a 
calm political atmosphere. It is necessary 
for the Government of India and province 
governments to mmntain a vigilant watch 
and control over their subordinates, if the 
feeling of uneasiness in the country is not 
to widen and deepen. And the people, too, 
have a duty. They should, ia all localities, 
particularly iu those provinces where men 
have been interned, meet together and tell 
the Government what they think of these 
internments. And as soon as the High 
Courts re-open, the relatives of some vml- 
to-do detenns riionld institute cases to test 
the validity of the Defence of India Xet, 
as has beensuggested by Sir S. Bitbmiaaiiia 
Iyer in a letter to the Hindu of Madras. 
Not that we would derive them to bi^ 
any hopes on such cases. For, in the first 
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plooe, the High Conrts ma^ hold either 
that ^ey have no jurisdiction or that 
Aot is valid; and in the second place, 
even if the Act were declared invalid, 
na^ time would not be required to 
vafidate it. But we write only as laymen. 
Lawyers wonldabe better able to say what 
legal steps may be taken to obtain rdiet 
for the deteoBS. 

A Committee of Eaqmry. 

At the last sesrionaif the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Conference Babu Srishchandra Chatterji 
moved the resolution about the Defence of 
India Act. He made an aiMition to the 
resolution to the effect that a Committee 
of enquiry be formed to enquire into the 
case of every person arrested or dealt with 
under the Defence of India Act ornnder 
Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 and to ap¬ 
proach the authorities to obtain reliet 
wbcK necessary. Tlic committee was to 
consist of Messrs. Surendmnath Banerjea, 
Motilal Ghosh, Bhupendninath Basu, 
Krishnnkumar Mitra, Pozlul Haq, B. 
Cbakravarti, C. R. Das, Probhas Chunder 
Mitter, and some other gentlemen. We 
suppose this committee was never formed, 
or, ifformed, never met. Such a committee 
is an urgent necessity. Even if such a 
body be not able to obtain the release of a 
n^le detenu,' it can at least relieve the 
miseries of the dependants of some persons 
who have been interned, and bring to the 
notice of Government and nf tlie public the 
defective housing and other arrangements 
made for some at least of the detenus, 
after detailed iuvestigation. 

ASuggastiaafbr dm Relief of Detenus. 

We will give an instance. The Amriia 
Satar Petrika writes that Balm Nogendra 
Komar Guha Roy, a teacher of the R. R. 

J ubilee School of NoMchali, is one of the 
inndreds of young men who have l^n in¬ 
terned under the Defence of India Act un¬ 
tried. 

The tpecisl icatnre of hit cate it that he got a 
certifieatt of good character from the Divisional 
Cmniiitioaer only 15 days before hit arrest and a 
aimUar certificate from the Diatriet Magittrate a 
nonth bcfoR be wat interaed, ehowiag how all- 
powirfidareC. I. 0. oSeere. Well, lait year tome 
oMtloni ttgardlag Nuendra Komar were pat la 
ne lengid Mgidavve Moneil. Tbit wat followed bt 
NtgMdra Baba tubmittiag a petitiem to the Govera- 
nNstefBum^prayiagtEatte a^ht he permitted 
to appear oefoce the Additional Secretary to the 
Ohttmme^aad thoe be givea an opportanity to 
csoatnrtchiiHdf, from the chaigee hronght agalaet 


him and of which be was unware. Nu reply was 
given to the petition. 

The Patrika proceeds 

It it now more than a year tince Nagendra Komar 
wai iatemed. At first, he wae domiciled ia hia father’! 
rctidence at Sreerampor in the diitrict of Noakhali and 
then on the prayer of thie grandmother, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Cummins wae kind enough to reinove him to hie 

f randmothere houee at Paknrdia (NoakboH), where 
c lived peacefuUy and where he hod opportunity ot 
looking after emaU propertiei which hie mother 
inherited irom her father. But on the 24lh May 
last, be wae all on a enddea ordered to proceed to 
Kalchini in the district of Jalpaiguri—his present 
place of iotemmenL It may be noted that the cause 
of his eudden removal is as mysterious as that of bis 
arrest and detention. A t this place he has been living 
n most miserable hie. Xagendra Babu sabmitted a 
tition to the Hon’ble Mr. Cumroing on 16th July, 
tailing hia grievances He also prated in that 
petition ior permission to appear liefore the Addition¬ 
al Secretary to know the charges against him and 
answer them. In the firet week of Angnet inst, be got 
repiice to bis petition. The Uuder Secretary kept 
silent as to his prayer to appear before the Additional 
Secretorv. He, however, assured him that hia 
( Nagendra Uabu'a ) com >laint as to . being badly 
liiinsed wiU be reinoreil. 

As to how this complaint has been' 
actually removed, the Patrika says, "a 
local gentleman has written to us thus 
describing the condition oi the house in 
which Nagendra Babu is being confined : 

“The bouse which ia a thatched one is situated on 
marshy land which is enbrnerged during heavy rain 
and rests on very low bamboo posts. There is i^t 
a single wiudosr fur ventilation in this house and 
there is not even one piece of furniture. Even a 
bedstead has not been given though repeatedly asked 
for. In short, it it in no way superior to a cowshed 
ill a gentleman’s bouse.’’ 

“And,” asks our contemporaiy, “what 
has been d one to repair the bouse f” 

We ate told by our eorreepondent, that the only 
•u-called measure taken by the Superinteadent of 
i'uliceofjalpaiguii to make the bouse more naitable 
wae the potting of thrce.or four bamboo posts. 

The last extract which we will make 
from the Patrika about this case is: 

One of the complaints of Nagendra Babu ie that 
the allowance be gets is very eeaiily, it being rapeet 
•ixteen per month. He inform^ of thie to the 
AdditionalSecretary to Government and ia complianet 
with hie iastmciionf, n^ied to the DepuQr 
CommiHiooct of Jaipaigari on the 28th Angwt, for 
no increment of hit slnowaac^ And what was the 
resnlt 7 After a month, be got a reply from the Depnty 
Commimioner refusing the prayer. 

We have heard of some other detenus 
being “comptdsorily domiciled*' in worse 
houses than the one described above, but, 
not having been able to enqnite into the 
rdiabiOi^ of the reports, reframfroffl^ving 
details. We only make tnefoltowiiigextnUic 
from Hk Beagake. 
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SKAKS pbsts at KAMGATI 
Outgcr to Dctcmit. 

(Prom Our Owu CoirMnonilcnt) 

Noalchali, Oct. 11. 

It if a notorious fact that Kanij;ati and other 
Mandfinthit district abound in.Tenomons snakes, 
and they are largely in evidence at this season ui the 
year. Only the other day, Snrendra Nath Bose, a 
Jenadar attached to the Rarogati P. S., was bitten 
by' a analw while asleep on his bed-stead at night 
and who waa found dead the following morning. We 
nndentand that a large number of deUnues have been 
lo-dgediu Ramij'atl and other islands, and, one of 
them, it.is said, conlil not enter his shed lor nights 
together for fear of a snake that had taken its abode 
there, and he had therefore to keep np at night. 
Being esosperated, be at last moved tne local police 
authorities, who, we hear, have very kindly accom¬ 
modated him temporarily in the inspection bunglow 
there. 

It is also believed that many detenus 
besides Nagendm Babu get insuflicient 
allowances, and what allowances the 
families of poor detenus who were 
their breadwinners get is not known. 
Every case should, therefore, be inquired 
into in detail, and proiier relief be given. 
'This should be dune by the Indian Associa¬ 
tion or the proposed enquiry committee. 

Many of the detenus are kept in villages 
where there are no qualified medical prac¬ 
titioners or druggists' shops. So incase 
of illness the men intemra there have 
either to go without medical treatment, 
or wait long for it, until official sanction 
has been obtained for such treatment. 
There are difficnities as regards nnrsing, 
too. Here is an instance. Babu Paresnatn 
fianeiji wrote to us from Kushtia (Nadia) 
on the 13th October: 

‘‘My nephew Briaykanta Roy Chowdhnri (an 
M. .A. Student) interntd at Kaharul, Dingipur, 
(since February, 19151 is seriously ill. I sent an 
Mgent telegram (reply prepaid ) to Additional Se^. 
to the Government of Bengal requesting him to 
permit me to live with the detenu during bis illness. 
But the Addilional Secy, does not think it necessary 
to rndy to this. The message was sent 8 am. 11.10. 
1917: Mo reply yeb" 

This letter was written to enquire what 
farther steps could be taken to obtain 
permission^ to go and nnrse the detenu 
through his illness. The same gentlemao 
wrote to tbeBen^Hke also, giv^ details 
ofBejoy Kanta’s illness. 

He boa got a severe pain about bis right coliar 
bone and the ribs on the tight side, attended with 
h^ fever. He boa requested me to go to hit ^ace 
to none him. 

We were sabsequentiy informed that 
the detenu was better. 

We have thus four classes of grievances 
to deal with, three relating to the interned 


ate 

themselves and one relating to the edhdi- 
tion of their dependants, we have to en¬ 
quire whether the detenus are prope^ 
housed, whether their allowances are am- 
cient to maintain them in health, whether 
they receive proper and prompt medical 
attendance and nursing during illness, atid 
whether the dependants of those who weed 
the breadwinners of the family have the 
wherewithal to live. One of the officially 
admitted facts relating to the snicide of 
Haricharan Das is that as no allowance 
was fixed for and given to him as soon as 
he was interned, he had to borrow money 
from police officials. Probably in the case 
of some other detenus, too, the giving of 
allowances is not ns prompt as it ought 
to be. 

Now, our reluctant suggestion is that 
so long as Government arc not able to 
make jiroper housing and other amuige- 
ments for the detenus, they shouki all 
be provided with accommodation in jfuls. 
but not, of course, iu solitary cells I 
For, in jails, the houses are masonn build¬ 
ings, and better than many of those 
assigned to the interned ; a man gets food 
in iail from the very day he is sent there, 
—he has not to w.-ut for days and weeks for 
any allowance, or to borrow; and every 
jail has a bosnital, a dispensary, and a 
qualified medical practitioner attached to 
it. In these respects the lot of prisoners is 
better than that of many detenus, thott|^ 
in others it is worse, particularly as iii jaw 
one loses much more of his liberty aw fo 
thrown against one's will into undesirable 
company. Un the whole, however, bo 
far as the preservation .of life and health 
is concerned, jail life would seem to be 
preferable to the life led by some detenus. 
A hnmonrist might even be permitted to 
suppose that the escape of soAe detenus 
from compulsory domicile might have been 
due to their desire for a physicslly better 
life, namely, life in jails; for when arrested 
after their escape they would be snre to 
be sent to jail. 

In the case of Mrs. Bcaant and her mw>. 
ciates, it was not necessan for the pfubHc 
to make any suggestions for improving tbe 
conditions of their internment. They had 
lieen allowed to choose any one ont of six 
healthy places, and th^ chose Oothda- 
mund, the healthy and fashionable snnifner 
resort of tbe Madras Government. When 
tbe climate of even this place did not Bait 
her, she i|^as allowed to go to Cdmbatore. 


I 
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Monj people wbo saw her in Cakotta 
|ttve observed that she did not look like 
one who had recently sufiered from^ny 
illness. But neverthcJess it must bejpre- 
sinmed that her illness and her snfferu^ 
must have been terriUei for not only did 
all India, in the words of the Amrita Batar 
Pataka, weep for them, bnt the news 
was flashed across oceans aid continents 
to England and there compelled the 
authorities to explain how prompt and 
considerate they had been in (pving her 
relief. In support of what is written above, 
we extract the following from New India : 

“The Censor. 

“fllE Labow Herald writes 
The Editur iif New laijia lends ui the following 
>epl/ to an iui)uiry as to the state oi Mrs. EesaiiA 
health; 

"Lanibunr, Editor, Labonr IJernId, London. Mri. 
jBciaat slightly better Not likely to recover during 
iatcrunwnt.—Telang, Editur, New India. 

tVe are pawitted by the Centur to print the 
above, conditional on our {lublisfaing the loilowing 
otScfaiststement: 

"At soon as Mrs. Besant's indiipoiition was known 
to the Eoeemment oi Madras the services of the 
District Medical officer were placed at her duposal, 
and in cose her indisposition ahonid lie due to the 
climate of Ootacainund a change of residence was 
ofiered to her. This ofier was accepted, and Mra 
Eesaat is qirieritood to have gone to Coimbatore.” 

la suggesting what ought to be done 
for the relief of the interned and their de¬ 
pendants, we hare not taken it for granted 
that they are innocent. We have pruceed- 
cd on rae snpposition that they may be 
guilty. It is quite legitimate and lawful 
to seek to make the treatment of even the 
worst criminals in jail more and more 
Iramane, so that jail life may be a means 
oi reclamation without ceasing to have a 
deterrent e&ect. In fact, jail administra¬ 
tion has.been growing more and more 
humane in fivilised countries. Suggestions 
made tor the better treatment of mere 
political suspects should, therefore, be' 
wdeomed by Government, who may be 
presumed to he anxious to free their 
officers from tiie faintest suspidon of 
vindictiveness towards such persons. 
Kindness is appredated even by these 
men. 


InfanwMmts Again. 

Keeently aome interned persons, forming. 
a very small feactioo of toe total number 
of aoeh men, are reported to have been 
rdcased in Bengal, on the lecdpt of 
guarantees for their future good behavior 


irom their ganedtaos •«* -et^kers. ThisU 
good. Bnt as fredi inthmtaents have l^n 
taking place from time to time, the total 
is probably not |roiag.down but rising. 
7m Beagake has the followtng: 

(Prom Our Own CorNipondeat.) 

Rangpur. Oct. 11 . 

Ajay Ch. Das Gupta, an M. Sc. student and tbe 
second son of Babn Jogesh Cb. Das Guta. BL., 
pleader, bns been arrested under the Delence ol 
India Act. It may be rf interest to note that .Ajuy 
Cb. Is the elder brother of SachindraCb. Das Gupta, 
an ex-detenue, who committed suicide at Rangpur 
under circumstances already reported. 

"The Review of Reviews" on Indian 
Refonns. 

The Review of Reviews for September 
has a long note on “Indian Refonns” 
which, on the whole, corrcctiy represent!) 
educated Indian opinion. Miss Stead, the 
Editor, writes : 

Reform!) for India remain a haroing tope. Early 
la'.t luontli Lord Islington, pnrlinmenta^ Under- 
Bccrctarv ol State for itidia, delivered an important 
speech at Oxford, in which lie suggested the improve- 
iiiciiti that, 111 his private opinion, need to be mode' 
in tbe Indian Adininistration and the cuncesaioni 
that ought to be given to indiaiii. His recommenda¬ 
tions, iradopted In their entirety, would no doubt 
make the machinery of Indian govwnance less 
cuiiibersome, and would somewhat improve ^ 
position lit Indians in tbe administration. But his 
political programme is weak; he wiiuia le^e 
natioiiaJ anairs, including national finances, tarira, 
customs, railways and other means of commnnicn- 
tiou, entirely out of ludian control, pretty iniwh as 
they are at present. Many Indians will omect to 
this. Tbe Indian National Congress and the Mndim 
l-eage—which lietween them represent the majority 
of the edneated Indian community—have met Mifl 
luimnlated demands that leave not the shadow of a 
doubt that Indians will not be latisfied until the 
Central as well as the Provincial Governments are 
made responsible to them. They are not pressing ns ^ 
to give India complete Home Rule, not even in the 
Irish sense of the word, mneh less in that of the 
self governing Doininiont. But they do want us^to 
end the Irrtsponsibility ol the Indian executive, 
national as well as provincial, for, on account w- 
diitance, occupation with domettic affairs, and iMk 
of local knowledge. Parliament has never bem able 
to exercise the necessary check over British offiaols 
in India. Tbe statement made by the Rwht Honont- 
able B. S. Montagu in the House of Commons on 
August 20lh, just before Parliament adorned, Is 
somewhat of a disappointmeat. ,lt implies th^ M 
has had to subordinate his opinion as expressM in 
his speech of July, when ae wM atUl ■ 
member, and whwh boded so well ^ the_ fctnie rf 
India, to those of his colleagues in the Ministry. We 
welcome the decision that Ur. Montggn shall go to 
India ai^ there etndy the lefaroM on the spot, OM 
we hope that, when there, no obctacle m W PMrfd 
in the way of “the tree and. informal exchMnef 
opinion" between him and repietentatiye gdiw 
bodice, and that, on bis letanl, he yfill be ante to 
aiMoaiiee coecescloas that will not Wl .below that 
which Indians regard as the teredaeibse wnnmniteiii 







• hkttMi CMl 8«rvk» EnMiiMliMi* 

/odifasayalliMLt Indian caadidatn have 
captured the sucessaes ip this 3 rear'B open 
competitive examination ior the Indian 
Civil Service. There are only five success¬ 
ful names on the iist. They are, with the 
total number of marks in each case, as 
follows 

1, Reuben, David Bsra, 2,565; 2, Gnpta, 
Satyendranath, 2,492 ; 3, JayaraChnm, 
T. C. S, 2,334; 4, BUis, Thomas Hobart, 
2,230 ; 5, Ran, Pendala S., 2,203. 

Numben 1 and 5 are marked as having 
been provisionally admitted to the exami¬ 
nation. “The meaning ot this is merely 
that these c indidates have not yet pro¬ 
duced the certificates of age and national¬ 
ity required under the Government of 
India notification, No. 2232 of August 21, 
1388, as amended by notification No. 401 
of May 19,1898.’’ The sixth and seventh 
names in order of merit areBhadkam- 
kar, B. V. (2,165), and Chnnder, Kamal 
■Ch. (2,124). 

India informs us 

“Ihia fear the adrertUed niiinbir of vacancies 
was Gve, and tliirty-Gve caadidatea sat for the 
examination, of whom the names of thirty-one are 
published Last year there were 20 Indian and nine 
Cinxalese candioates: this year all the candidates 
with the exception of two (Mr. T. H. BIUs, who is 4th, 
and Mr. J. Burrows, who is IBth), ore Indians or 
Cinualese.’’ 

“While the number of advertised vacancies is Gve, 
It is open to the Secretary of State t) uominate other 
Indians, “m accordance with the intentioir* of the 
Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act. 
Last year three candidates srere so appaioted, in 
addition to the two who were oclnaliy snccessful at 
the open competition. If this precedent be followed, 
both Mr. Bhadkamkar, who it sixth, and Mr. K. C. 
Cbnnder,^ who is seventh, should obtain appoint¬ 
ments this year: for three oi the successful candidates 
ore Indians.” 

Patal^atra Exeavatioos. 

The excavations at Patna have cost 
some 75 thousands of Indian money. In 
return for tlua mon^ the country had the 
benifit of the charming theory of Dr. 
Spooner that Buddha, the Nandas, Kautilya 
and Chandragupta were Parsis.The theory 
was apataramaaiya (wiawflls), charm¬ 
ing only M long as it did not collapse. 
And it collapsed at the first touch of criti- 
dsffl. It was too trig a pill to be swallowed 
even by those who calltnemaelves '‘Oriental¬ 
ists'* and who am too glad to find loreign 
origins (ot evtrything Indian. A few mom 
tbeoriea like this would lead to the 
collapse of pubik teuth iu the value of the 


work oftfat departUMnt oAkh ttaiutains 
Dr. %>0oneraad Ala^ tMiM'knd which 
in tnm Ufmalutahted by life Indian tax- 
r. What the Depaftmfent of Archaco- 
in India is expected to do is to 
tangible materials, to tabulate, and 
describe them faithfully as they are, not 
as they would appear to support or 
discredit some preconceived thcorjr. To 
indulge in fancies which would ultimately 
prove not to have been worth the paper 
they were written upon would render the 
department fit to be abolished, as nobody 
would like to pay forfancics. Another duty 
which is a most sacred duty of the 
Archaeological Department is to conserve 
the monuments which time secksto destroy 
but earth seeks to preserve. It you merci¬ 
lessly separate them from the protecting 
bosom of Mother Barth which gave them 
shelter for centnrics fruin rude vimdalism 
and impious curiosity, you mast take upon 
yourself the duty of preservine them for the 
Future, for mankind yet to be. This has 
been admitted even by professional ar¬ 
chaeologists. “Conservation must he his 
Brst duty” says Petrie, the veteran arefaeo- 
lop^t, in his “Methods and Aims in Ar- 
chMology”. 

“To nocover a monnmenl, and leave it to peritk 
by exposnre or by plnnderinx, to deitrov thm wimt 
boe loeted lor thoasande of yean and might iatt for 
thonioade to come ie a crime.” (P. 178), 

Have these ethics been followed in the 
excavations ot Patalipntra ? Is not the 
whole excavated area an uncared-for pool 
ot pntrid and putrefying water? The 
remains of ancient brick and wooden 
walls, pavements and the rest have been 
forsaken to the mercy of the monsoon and 
to the morniim desecration of villagers at 
will The “life solidified” of ancient ages 
has been exposed to the elements for 
thorough destruction. The future has a 
right to read the remains in its own way. 
But why talk of the fnture? Bven the 
present is being deprived of the opportth 
nity of interpreting the remains in its own 
way, of juaging thi soundness of Dr. 
Spooner’s interpretations. The ranerins, 
as said to have been fonod by Dr. Spooner, 
remain no longer. Where are to-day tiw 
gravel pavement, the drainage canal, the 
marks of charred bean-pavement, m so- 
called circles, the well, the rerndns of the 
passage inside the wall of the Kumbrar 
excavations ? What has become of the 
wheel which the initiated called “of the 
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Manrran" and the lay, 'of the MoghnI’ 
perioa ? Has it not gone to pieces now ? 
Was it not psr/ect when first dug out ? Are 
not the woMcn palisades of Bulandi Bagh 
under elephant-deep waters ? Who on 
earth will call it excavation ? It is a pure 
exposure to death of the life solidified. 

We enter our strongest protest against 
such a state of aliairs in Bihar archaeology. 
The protest is not only in behalf of Indian 
history, but also in the interests of the 
Department itself. If the public is going 
to nave this sort of “surgical operation in 
^orance of anatomy,” in the words of 
Petrie, better let us have no excavations at 
aU. Lctall our ancienttreasures be preserved 
and secluded from impious touch of irres* 
ponsibiliU as heretofore. For we say with 
rctrie, “Far better let things be a few cen¬ 
turies longer under the ground, if they can 
be let alone, than repeat the vandalism of 
past ages without the excuse of being a 
Dariiartan.” 

Another point which calls for public at¬ 
tention is the preservation of relics. The 
relics were originally locked under the 
woght of hundreds and thousands of tons 
of bricks and stone, with the simple object 
that they should remain where they hare 
been deposited, that they should remain in 
In^. out against the pious wishes of 
those who built the sacred monuments, 
the relics are removed not only from the 
old sites bnt from even the country of the 
Mtes. Where are the relics of Sariputra 
and Mandgallayana, the two discipW of 
Buddha, dng ont from Sanchi by General 
Cunningham ? The ship which was carry¬ 
ing the find went down to the bottom 
of the sea. Where are the contents of the 
casket enshrined by Kanishka in the 
bowels of his great stupa? Notin India. 
One wonders by what right and on what 
ethics they are removed ont of the country. 
Their mmoval even to a Museum is hi^iy 
impious from both religious and historical 
pmnts of view. "To raid the whole of 
past ages, and put all that we think effec¬ 
tive into Museums," says Petrie, “is only 
to susure that such things will perish.” 
The late of the Museum of Kertch is an 
cxu^leand in onr own times that of the 
Belgian Museum. “Broadly speaking, 
there is no likelihood that the majority of 
tbmgs now in Musenms will yet be pre- 
•ersed anything, like as long as they have 
already lasted." TheicUcs on{d>t to have 
bemjcwnried and casts and copies taken 
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and kept. To remove the nUos out of this 
country is absointely anpardonable. 

“Our day.” 

Her Excellency's Appeal to Bengal. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Chelmsford have issued appeals to the 
people of India, which have already 
appeared in the newspapers, for funds for 
Tnr Bt. John Ambulance and Red Cross 
Society and they have intimated their 
intention to set aside the 12th of December 
as a public holid^ throughout India, for 
a special efiort for this deserving work. 
This date will be known as “Our Day.” 

In Bengal, we are_ in many different 
ways aiding the varions organizations 
in connection with the war, but I am now 
asking the people of Bengal to make a 
special efiort to raise funds on this occa¬ 
sion. 1 appeal to all communities, both 
rich and poor, to do their best. I have' 
formed in Calcutta a Central Committee 
of Bnropeau and Indian gentlemen to help' 
me to carry out Their Excellencies' wishes. 

1 hope those in the districts will form 
Committees and arrange entertainments 
and collect subscriptions. The idea of 
“OUR DAY” is not that we should confine 
onrselves to this particnlar day, but that 
it should be the culminating point of our 
effort in Bengal to help the Kra Cross. 

I hope all will contribute to make this 
my first appeal to Bengal for funds in 
connection with the war a successful one, 
and that after meeting the needs of onr 
Red Cross Branch, Bengal will be able to 
hand over a very snbstantial snm to the 
Central Fnnd. 

Cicely Ronaldshay. 
Government House, 

Daijeeling; 

6 th October 1917. 

RioU and Honu-Rulu. 

In literatnre r^tition is a fault, and 
should be avoided. In journalism, as 
arguments which have been refuted again 
and again art brought forward again and 
again, repetition becomes nnavtndable and 
neceasaiy. 

The occasional oocurrence of riots, 
particularly of “relic^ons'' riots, has this 
year again been brought forward by the 
foreign press of India in connecthm witii 
the Bakrld distarbances in Arrah, as a 
conclusive argument against the grant of 
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sdf-govemment^to India. As riots and dis- 
turtonces of varions descriptions occur in 
independent luid fwlf-governing countries, 
incindine England, and as they do not 
disqualify these countries for self-rule, we 
are not convinced either of the cogency or 
of the honesty of the arguments of our 
journalistic opponents. Instances of such 
riots have been quoted in previous numbers 
of this Keriew and brought together in 
"Towards Home Rule." We quote some 
of them'below. 

“We take the following Reuter’s tele¬ 
gram from the morning papers 

London, Jnne tlfcy Liverpool icliuola have 
been doaed owing to fiehif between the I'rateetaut 
and Catholic children aided bj their luotbera. 

“We think Reuter has made a mistake. 
These fighting children are certainly 
Hindus and Musalmans in disguise, vrho 
suddenly dropped down on Liverpool, 
having travelled thither in fifty air-ships. 
For, we have been told by Englishmen 
that India cannot have self-rule because 
there are religious faction fights here. The 
converse mnrt also Ik true, namely, that 
in a self-governing country there cannot 
be “religious riots.” And as Kngland is 
self-governing, either Renter dreamt a 
dream, or the children, as we have said, 
were Hindus and Mnsaimans in disguise.” 

“M. R., July, 1909.” 

(From onr own rorreapoiident.) 

“Allahabad, Jnly ISth, 1910. 

The following telegram appeara in the Auatralian 
papera dated London, Jime 2Uth: 

—While the Roman Catholic Biahop of Liverpool 
waa driving to hit reaidence after laying the funnda* 
tion atone of St. Alphonao’a Cbapd, hit carriage waa 
atoned by a Proteatant mob.” 

“We take the above from the Indian 
Daily News. Perhaps the news-agency 
which cabled this piece of news to the 
Anstralian papers omitted to add that 
the pco^e of Liverpool had been disfran¬ 
chised on account of sectarian rancour 
caused by religions fiinaticism. This has 
certainly taken place, becanse we have 
been often told that one of the causes why 
we cannot have self-government is that 
we indttige oecasioniUy in (ir-) religions 
riots." 

“M. R., Angust, 1910.” 

“An^-Indian extremist papers ud 
British Toify journals do not fail to remind 
ns cvetT BOW and risen that India cannot 
have seKfovemment because, among other 
canses, mre are occasional raciaT riots 
andiriigiotts fends in this country. We 


find however, that when snch riots occur 
in Great Britain the people of the towns 
or counties concerned are not deprived ot 
the franchise and other civic rights. The 
latest instance is the attacks on the Jews 
in South Wales which have assumed 
serious proportions. 

Owing to attach! made on the jewi in Booth 
Walif a nnmber of Jewiih (cfogcev have arrived at 
Cardiff. They endured conaiderahle iuffiwing and 
were frightened out of their livee. Rioting eontiniwi 
at Bargoed and Gilfach. It ie deecribed n! a gnerilla 
warfare ngainet the police and infantry. Two Jewiih 
•hopv have been burned at Seiiglieoyod. 

The ‘Daily Teleraph'a aiiecioi enrreepondent italcf 
that ae a remit ol a lengthy en(|niry he to convinced 
that the tain of extortion are abeulnldy devoid of 
truth —Keutet. 

“We hope none of the papers we have 
referred to above will call upon the British 
Government to disfranchise South Wales,” 
“M. R., September, 1910.” 

“The Cnri'ilan Register tells the story of 
a “religious" riot in the United States of 
America in the following words 

The recent riot hi Ilaverhiil, Mate, which pre¬ 
vented an anti-Cathulic from being beard and 
destroyed a considerable amount of property, mahliw 
it necessary to call oirt the mdilia, is a discredltabb 
event on both sides. The iectnrer was advertised as 
an ex-Catholic. the American Lather cf the New 
Kefunuatioii, with reference to bachelor priesta, inia^ 
marriages niid Romish opposition to the public 
sebooto ; togetlier with nolicea of bis book exposing 
Romanism. It was jast the sort of notice to snggest 
scnrnlity. How mneh, however, be ro'ight nave 
littered will never lie known, as be was nut permitted 
to be heard. On two prrvinne occaiioiie he had 
attempted to give a lecture, but wM prevent^ liy the 
uproar of the crowd in attendance. The third time 
came the riot, before he hai completed hie first 
sentence or eaid a word to which objection conM be 
made. The dtoturbaine n-as not unpremeditated but 
urganieed in advance. Cardinal O'Connet wae 
reported recently to have said that the time had come 
for the Catholic Chnrch to apeak out. It was a 
welcome word, but apparently it is not a ride that to 
expected to work both ways. It to diflicnlt to believe 
that the cleigy could not have prevented theee dielur- 
liancei if tliey hnd been so minded, for they had 
ample wamiqg. it wonid appear, then, that tMy ore 
not prepared to etuiul fur the principle of open 
discnaaioii. It will nut be auipri ing if, among many, 
an exaegerated idea of thingi that will not bear tne 
light of day ihonld be the remit. 

“The occasional occnrence of ‘religtous’ 
riots is said to be one of the Kasons why 
the people of India ought not to have 
government, the strong arm of a thiri) 
party being necessaiy to settle the duqiutet 
of the contending parties and maintuis 
Older. Onr Boston contempomty, how¬ 
ever, does not say that the United Slates 
of America has alt^y ceased to be erif- 
govennn& and that Japanese oeeriorilship 
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ha* been esitablisheil there to preserve 
oito. Perhaps it U an omission.” 

M.R, June, 1916. 

“In The Litertuy Digest for June 17, 
1916, occurs the following paragraph : 

Otrmu) nrapathMir* who enio* any trouble that 
break* out in parti of the Ilritiili Empire ore nnir 
turnius their cyei toward the Djminion of Canada, 
where, preu dnpatcbet inform ni, the French lango- 
Ose agitation hai grown from a provincial problem 
into a national inue. An important feature of the 
diipute between the Bugliih and French Cauadiane 
in the lehonli of Ontario ie the diicnvery that the 
recruiting itatietici of the varione prnvincei allow 
tbatoutofa total of :-)30,0(>0 men eniiited, French 
Canada, with more than a quarter of the entire popu¬ 
lation of the Doraiiiioo, haa fnrniihed fewer than 
14,000 men. A^itatluu against enlistment hm 
been boidiy carried on by Mr. Henry Bourassa, leader 
ul the Nationalists,. 

“In its issue fur September 30, 1916, 
the same journni writes: 

A bitter fight has hcen raging in Canada over the 
nae of the French language in ttie acho-iis of Ontario, 
and we are told that it has not only engendered the 
aharpest race feeling between the British and French 
inhanirants, liut still more rem irkahie, it has divided 
the Roman Catholic popalation into “French” and 
“Irish" campa it is nirther alleged that this longn- 
age-lm U responsible for the email percentage of 
Preuch-Canadians fonnd in the Canadian inree in 
France. The whole question is diecussed in detail in 
tte London Found Table, an authoritative qnarteriy 
revlsw oftlie polities of the British Empire, which 
puts the question before ns in its briefest form. 

“It is beside our purpose to enter into 
details or comment on the features of this 
racial, linguistic and sectarian strife. 
wAicA.beit noted, has seriously affected 
netaitment fitr the army. We only wish 
to point out that Canada is a self-froi'ern- 
ing country, and this “bitter fight has 
been raging” there. Any kind of strife 
between nations, or between classes in 
the aaiile country, are, no doubt, to be 
deprecated. But non-believers in self-rule 
for India, both among our own country-^ 
men and among our British and Anglo- 
Indian opponents, should take note that 
selt^ccanbe obtuaed nnd maintained 
in S(nte of the existence of racial, linguistic 
and sectarian strife.” 

M. R., December, 1916.” 
“In British India there ate some Bakr-id 
riota every year, and occarionally caste 
riots in the SQuthern presidency. These are 
bIU m vI to constitute one of onr disquali¬ 
fications for sdC-rak. We have met this 
ol^tion in our pamphlet “Towards 
Bpme Ruk.” To tne exa^les quoted 
tMiein of such riots in the West, we add 
thaicilofiiog account of the Bast St Ivouis 


Race-Riots in Americ.! from the Literary 
Digest of July 14,1917: 

Oil the anniversary of the signature of a famous 
document asserting the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of hamineu, thousand* of American negroes 
were fleeing for safety from the State of Abraham 
JLinenIn into Missouri. They left behind them nearly 
two score of their own race dead, neatly a hundred 
in hospitals, and the blackened ruins cu more than 
three hundred of the homes of their peopfe. Bast St. 
Louis, guarded by two thousand militiamen, was 
recovering from the eflects of one of the wont race- 
riots in American history while investigations by 
Federal, State and mnnicipal authorities' were on 
foot. Aitho the hlnrae, for the loss of life and property, 
is laid by many observen ntthe door of local and 
State officials, the nnderiying canse of the r'lot, the 
press generally agree, was the iuflnx of negro labor 
into But St. Louis from the Sonth. 

This migration, ns nnr readers are aware, is no 
more liked at the South than at the North. Indeed, 
as the New York Evening Son remarics, the Sooth 
hat tried every expedient to check it, so that "at 
Northern communities moh the negroes for comiqg 
in, so Sonthern coiiimnnitiea mob the employment- 
agents for inducing them to go out." Other papen 
observe that while the rioting at its beginning was 
due to economic causes, it developed racial jealousy 
which ted to wholettie and indiscriminate attacks on. 
negro men, women, and children. 

While the press of the country more or lest calmly 
c-insidcr the nnderlyiqg causes of the Bast St. I,onia 
riots, and discuss the economic efikett of the war, and 
the development of race hatred in the United States, 
papers near nt hand are imprest with theeollapwof 
government in the Illinois city. Across the Mississippi 
Kiverin St. Lonis, The Globe-Democrat denounces 
the faiinre to "impresi the lawless and irresponsible 
participants in the mob” that "attneks on property 
and persons wonld fas dangerous to themselves." 
This p^r beiievea that firmness early in the after¬ 
noon of the first day's rioting “would have saved 
But St. Louis, the State of Illinois, and American 
civilisation itelf, a record of indelible khame." But, 
it continues, after the coming of dorkness to the aid 
of the mob, slaugtber and burning raged unchecked 
“The unleashed passions of the mob ignored ques- 
tioas of guilt and innocence and of age and sex. l*hey 
disregarded the safety of bystanders, and cored not 
what ruin the inceruliary fires m'ght bring. The 
inst of murder turned the mob into savages." 

“Such occurrences arc most s'lamcful and 
deplorable. Nevertheless the independent 
countries where they happen are notde- 
prtveJ of the natural human right of self- 
rule." Af. R., Sept., 1917. 

At present if we say that ordinarily the 
relatioa between Hindus and Mosalmaas 
is friendly, its truth will be disputed on 
the ground of its being a partisan state¬ 
ment. Ou the other hana, it foreign 
Journalists in India say that this relation 
u nnfiriendly, we too, must say that it is ^ 
biassed statement. Let w, therefore, 
tadie some statements, made long ^ ago 
without ^y referense to any ,political 
controversy. 
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“Tlic Topography of Dacca hy Dr. 
Taylor, written in 1839 at the instance 
of the Medical Board at Fort William in 
Cdeutta, is a book v^hich amply repays 
perusal The amount of scholarship and 
the spirit of research displayed bv the 
leamra author does him credit, considering 
the times in which he lived and wrote. 
In those days Mahomcdan influence rras 
still strong in the city of Dacca, tlie line 
of gennitie Nawabs, called the Nail) Nazims 
of Dacca, had not vet become extinct, 
and the pomp ana pageantry of the 
Moghul Court had not passra into a 
dream. One fcels interested to learn the 
nature of the relations between the Hindns 
and the Mahomednns in those times. In 
chapter ix, page 257 of Dr. Taylor’s book, 
we get a glimpse of them. He says 

“fteligioBt qnarrdi betireen the Hindus and 
MaboniedaBt are of rare occurrence. These txro 
elaaiet lire in perfect peace and concord, and a mi^or. 
itjr of the iadividnals heionging to them hare even 
. oscrcome their prrjudices au far as to smoke from the 
same hookah ” 

M. R., June, 1908. 

“In our last nnmbcr wc qnoted a passage 
from Dr. Taylor’s Tonography of Dacca 
to show the amicable relations which 
prevailed between Hindus and Maho- 
medans in Eastern Bengal about 1839, 
when the book was written. In this 
number we shall make some further 
extracts, but from another source, to 
show that the same happy state of things 
prevailed all over India, and even beyond 
It, in countries governed by Mahomedan 
rulers. The book to which we shall refer 
is the East India G^tteer, by Walter 
Hamilton, published in two volumes in 
the year 1828, dedicated by permission to 
the Court of Directors. The materials from 
which the work was composed were either 
printiri documents, or manuscript records 
deposited at the Indian Board, so ttot 
it was sometiung in the nature of a semi- 
offidal publication. WeshMlgive the pas- 
SUM with the headings of the articles in 
Wiich thgr occur. 

BlBdMtaa: Open vlolcnee prodaced little cOect 
m so patient a people, and alchopgh the Mabome. 
WBi SBpeeqnentjv lived for ceotnriee interdiued vrith 
Wndhs^ BO radical change erne prodaced iathe 
BtoSaerSor tenets of the latter; on tm contrair, for 
^fssta c^an paet, the Mahomedane havr 
erin^ nwh dewenee to the prrindieee ol flieir 
Riadm^hbpnn, aad atMqt prudwtion tonrarde 
ttany of their eeicnoaica (vd. h p. 64Q. 

Knagpoor: Thetwo rrihjiont, however, are on 
the most Mendlytermek and motnaHy apply to the 


deitice or eaioli of the other, when lb«y imagine that 
application to their owa will prove inefieCtual. 
(Vol. 11, p. 478). 

Malabar: When the PortngncM dieeovered India, 
the domiuione of the Zamoriu, altbf^b rated br a 
inperititionc Hindu prince, ewarmed witn Mabomewe 
and thU clan of the population ii now coneldetvd 
greatly to exceed in nnmbrr all other dcfcriptiottt oi 
people In the Britieb District of South Malabar. This 

_ja*___ a__S«_e_ 


to have been either aitiiteU bv the countenaoceoTtbe 
government nr obetmctrtl by the jealoney of the 
flindne, and its rapid promee under a ecrics of 
Hindu princes demonetratee the toleration, or rather 
the Indifference, luanifeeteil hy the Oindooe to the 
])eaccablediffnelon of rdigioui practices and opinions 
nt vuriance with their own (li, IRl ). 

Deccan: There it a considerable Mahomedan 
population in the countries subject to the Nixam, bat 
those of the lower rlaesee who are coUivatore, have 
neatly adopted all the luaoncre and cnetome of the 
Hinmos ( r, 4R4). 

Kelat I The capital of Belnehietan ] : The Hindu 
arc principally mercantile epecnlatore from Modtan 
and Shikerpoor, who occupy about 400 of the beet 
houses, and are not only tolerated in their religion, 
hut niso allowed to levy a doty on goods entering tee 
city for tbe support of their pagoda (U, R1). 

Af^hanietan ; Brahiulnical Hindu are found edl 


over Cabnl, epecidly in tbe towns, where th^ earn 
no the trade of broken, metebantt, bankert, goto- 
tmithf and graia-eellen {1.13 )• 

Cabnl; Many Hindu freiiuent Cabni, mutfr from 
Peshawar; aad ne by their indnetry they contribnte 
greatly to its prosperity, they are carefully cheriebed 
by the Afghan Goeernment (l, 307). 

Caudahar: Among tbe inhabitants he f Seld 
Mnetaphu ] reckons a considerable number of Hindu 
(partly Kanoje Brahmins) both settled in the town 
ne traifickeri, and cnitivatiag the fields and gardeu 

in tbe vicinity.with respect to religion, a gnat 

msjority of the inhabitants are Mabomedau of the 
Soonni penuaeion, and the country abonndl with 
moeqnee, in which, Seid Mnetapha oseerte, both 
Hindoos and Mahomedane worship, and in other 
reepecti nearly assimilate {1,341). 

M. R., July, 1908. 

Th« Bidh V of Bonbaj on Dentoency 
for India. 

The Deccan Sabha of Poona k, we be¬ 
lieve, not an Aglo-Indian AsBodation. The 
very name Sabha nhows that it k Indian. 
We are all the more surprised to 
therefore, that the Bishop of Bombay had 
been askra to lecture on tbe Demoeratic 
Ideal under its auspices and under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Limaye. The Asso- 
ciaW Press of India has v«ty kindly given 
a full summary of the lecture deliversQbv 
thk clerical politician, but as regutos 
Prof. Limaye’s criticism of it, weatetqU 
merely that “Prof. Lipiaye, repikd at 
length to Kveral points raised in His 
Lordship’s Lertute r* 

.the greatest of Britifih «nd 


greatly to its prosperity, they are carefully cheriebed 
by the Afghan Government (l,_307). 
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American statesmen have been telling the 
world thnt the present war is for the 
establishment of democracy throughout 
the world, while Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Premier, has declared that Indians are 
chtitled to ask that they should be treated 
not os a subject race but as partners in the 
British Empire, the Bishop of Bombay, has 
been trying to throw icc-colil water oj the 
growing democratic aspirations of cducat- 
^ Indians. And in this attempt he was 
driven to such sore straits, that he was 
compelled to hold up to onr admiration 
the example of Prussia. “With all its 
faults the Government of Prus.siafor the 
last 150 years have proved how most 
effective a Government could lie." And 
yet British statesmen have still been re¬ 
peating for the thousandth time thnt the 
aim ofthe war is to destroy Prussianism ! 
If Prussianism be so good a thing ns the 
Bishop would make it out to be, why 
should it be destroyed ? But ii it be an 
accursed thing, why should an Anglican 
$tshop whose salary is paid by the sub¬ 
jects of the British Government, be allowed 
to praise it publicly ? What would have 
been the fate of an Indian speaker if he 
had praised Prussianism ? 

Tne Bishop said, “we must not expect 
to find it [democracy] a complete ideal.” 
But is there any political ideal which is 
entirely free from acfccts? This world is 
impcruct and its ideals, too, are imperfect. 
And among these imperfect ideals of 
government, “the ideally best form of 
government,” in the qiinion oi Mill,’ “is 
representative government.” Mr. A J. 
Balfour has said: “We are convince 
that there is only one form of government, 
whatever it may be called, namely, where 
the ultimate control is in the hands ot 
the people." 

SnesUiw about the detirabaitjr or otherwiie oi 
gU* ideal ibr India the leetoTtr Hiked liro qneitioni 
to IndiatM: (1) Are tadiani by temperament or by 
eoiivletioii demeerntie and J8) the democratic ideal 
atdtaihie to India at thii jnaeture ? Aniweriiyg the 
Brat he aaid, the answer muit he given by Indians, bpt 
ao far as hs had observed, it was not an accident 
that India bad ihown in the post no tendenw 
towardadcmoeiai^. 

Con the Bishop prove that in all 
countnes where now democmey prevails 
thephoplewere all along^democratic”]^ 
temperament and conviction”? If he 
knows history well, which we doubt, he 
■ will find thatin every one of the eonatries 
wnere at present there are either constitu¬ 


tional monarchies or republics, there was 
at some period ol their history absolute 
monarchy. The Bishop will find it stated 
even in a popular work of reference like 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia that ."democra¬ 
cies have grown up in large states in 
which absolutism formerly prevailed.” 
(Article “Dimocracy.") So even if we 
were not or are not democratic by tem¬ 
perament an 1 conviction, there is nothing 
to prevent us from being democratic iu 
future. 

As to whether it is really true, as the 
lecturer says, that “India had shown in 
the past ao tendency towards democracy,” 
we think it would not be proper for us 
to repeat here all the historical and other 
proofs and arguments which we have 
been printing in this Review tor years 
past. The most important of these proofs 
and arguments are to be found in 
Towards Home Rule, parts I and II. Some 
time ago we presented the Bishop ot 
Bombay with a copy each of the two 
parts of this book. If he has not thrown 
them away, we would ask him to read 
the following articles; pirt I—India and 
Democracy, ScM-ruIc in Oriental Countries, 
the Popular Assembly in Ancient India, 
Notes on Self-rule in the Bast; part II, 
Public Administration in Ancient India, 
Municipal Institutions in Ancient India, 
Ancient Village Government in Southern 
India. 

Speaking under correction as an outsider be 
suggested that the politieai counterpart of Moba- 
luadanism was autocracy aud that of Hindntim 
ninuarehy resting on oligarchy. 

Instead of speaking under correction, 
the Bishop ought to have first acquired 
knowledge and tbea spoken. He would 
not have had to go to reconcile sources of 
information. So far as Islam is con¬ 
cerned, pages 128, lS3,]134s of Towards 
Home Ruk, part *, would have told him 
to what^ extent _ Muhammadanism is 
democratic even in politics. As regards 
Hindus, the articles named above woqU 
have given him useful information. We 
are not referring him to our emoions, 
but to the opinions expressed and 
historical evidence collected by wdUenown 
orientalists. Europeans shoiud first know 
our case before discouraging or opposing 
our aspirations. They have power in 
their hands now; bat thry ought to know 
that this power depends paray oa tiwir 
moral and intellectnal ’prestige.” Bnt 
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bow Ions; can this prestige last, it they 
speak and write like ignorainiises? 

Sboald anybody after reading the 
artides suggested by us say that after all 
tm Hindus, Buddhists, Musalmans, and 
Sikhs bad not^devdo^d perfectly demo- 
watic political institutions, we would ask 
mui to bear in mind what the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannha (article “Democracy”) 
**J**ven with regard to ancient Greece 
and Rome, which are popularly Ixlicved 
to hflve been models of democracy; 
“2*®ocracy in modem times is a very 
dinerent thing from what it was in its 
best days in Greece and Komc.” 

to the second question his lordship re¬ 
marked, the democratic idesl,impiied that the nliolc 
r«opIe WM CBpable orixina Interrsted intheniiestions 
orgoeersment So far as the speaker couidteii, the 
mM of the people in Iniha were not interested and 
25? not Irish to be interested in political questions, 
\Sey wished to be gorerned and nut to govern but 
they wished to be goverued iinpartinlly, justly and 
They wislied to have an equal chance 
in the law cuu ts, Tl-ey wished to be secured ogainst 
P*tty oppression and truud. A government winch 
secured all tb^ thin^ to them would have their con- 
sent. In fact it would not be necessary to ask of them 
to give their consent in worda 

In tbe democratic countries of the 
world, including England, were the whole 
people capable of being interested in the 
questions of govermnent when rudimen¬ 
tary democratic institutions (such as 
we are now demanding) were first 
established there ? Are the whole people 
capable of being so interested even now ? 
Even in modem England have not many 
voters to be dimtly and indirectly bribed 
in order to be induced to simply exercise 
the right of voting? In Australia, which 
IS a democratic continent, have not elec¬ 
tors sometimes to be punished in order to 
mconraK them to exercise the franchise? 
The Bishop nmy satisfy himself on the 
^nt by reading tbe following extract 
from tbe Cbristiaa Life of London 


Forty iu Australia have just bceu fined ou 
shUniig each and costs (with the option oi three days' 
imprMaimt) for neglecting to get their names on 

th e fine wnst therefore go to Jail for relming to Im 
cnlirMichjied. It is queer that in a country 
boistipgtf its freedom tbe man who simply ollowi 
pcoide who know more about.the business than he 
fSi*’ clwoM 1* punisbed os a crimi- 

«.o«.t«tly bdng 


How docs the fecturer know that “the 
mass ofttenet^l^ in India were not inte^ 
ested and did not wihh to ^ interested in 


political question” ? Has lie ascertained 
this by a plebiscite ? If not, why does he 
indulm in such a sweeping statement ? The 
“dumb millions” of India are dumb, it 
would seem, onljr when their educated 
countrymen rcqnire their support; but 
they arc not dumli when their voice has 
to be reciuisitioncd by their Anglo-Indian 
(old-style) friends to oiipotie the political 
claims or propaganda oi their raucated 
countrymen. 

Let us take it for granted that “the 
mass of the people in India were not inter- 
ested and tad not wish to be interested in 
political questions.” But should not an 
attempt be nude to rouse their intemst in 
political questions ? Suppose some one 
said to the prelate, “The mass of the 
people arc not interested and did not wish 
to be interested in religions questions and 
in Christianity,” would he allow the 
matter to rest there ? Would it not be his 
duty to rouse the people to take interest 
in religion, in Christianity 7 It is our duty 
and onr aim to make peojilc interested in 
political questions. Mill says: “A people 
may be anprcpa'red for good institutions; 
liut to kindle a desire for tteni is a 
necessary part of the preparation.” 
(Representative Government, Chapter 1). 
It is our duty to kindle a desire for good 
political institutions. 

“A goveniincut which secured all these 
things to them would have their consent.” 
How does he know ? By telepathy ? By 
a plebiscite ? By talking in their rernaeu- 
/ars with at least one million of the illite¬ 
rates in cadi province out ol the bundles 
of millions of Indians ? 

The prelate shows that he has a very 
low ideal of human welfare, when be says 
with tacit approval that the people of 
India “wished to be governed, oira not 
to govern,” and that "it would not he 
necessary to ask of them to give them their 
consent in word” to tbe kind of govern¬ 
ment which agrees with his idem. The 
highest human good does not consist 
simply in Mng secured by others against 
oppression and fraud or even in having 

I denty of good food, good clothing, good 
louses, &c., but it includes tlw power to 
secure onesell from fraud and oppressionj it 
includes, moral and mental wd&re, the 
power m self-diruction, ficc. That form of 
government is the best under wbidi every 
one can have the opportunity torise to fats 
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Mnocaland iateUectiial statan «.nd to 
Mntop tile power of Mlf^help tad aelMino* 
tiBa« 

'T1r6lM•l1^utheJ Mil] in Boetand, «m better 
than one, but it woe equallj tmetbat one will wm 
better then twenty. Tbt Bntieh GuTcrnuient in India 
bad elippcd loto a roneh approximation to tbe 
rational ejetem ol goremment. 

But what if that one will isperireree 
and goes wroftg, as despots frequently do ? 
Is it not more probable that out of twenty 
wills, a majority should be more generally 
tight, than that the one will should lie 
s^rally right 7 Mill otMerves: “for one 
despot whonowandthen reforms an abuse, 
there are ninety*aine who do nothing but 
create them." We arc sorry we have no 
space to quote here the calm discussion of 
the despotic and buraucratic forms of 
goremment in Chapter 111 ol Mills’ Repre- 
aeatative Gorernmetit, leading that emi¬ 
nent thinker to declare: 

"Tbcfc ia no diffienltjr in ihowing that the ideally 
bwl form of gOTcroineut it that in which the 
auvercjgnty, or aupreiue controlling power in the 
laat retort, it vetted in tbe entire aggregate ol the 
conaunilyievery dtites nut only having a voice 
in tbe cxercite of that idtiuiate tuvereiguty, but 
beiagi at leant aocatwoally, cailed on to uLc uu 
actual part in the gOTeruiucnl, by tbe perionul 
diteburge of tome public fuuction, local or general.” 

The extract given above will turnisha 
reply to the lecturer's opinion that tbe 
vesting of the supreme power of democra¬ 
tic states in an assembly, was by no means 
clearly “the best method of obtaining wis¬ 
dom in legislation or in executive action.” 

Under despotic and bureaucratic govern¬ 
ments, 

"The naUoa ae a who1< and every individual 
compoeing it, are without any potential voice in 
their own destiny. They cxetuee uo wili lu respect 
to their collective interests. All is decided for them 
by a wilt not tbeir own, wbkh it ii legally a ctiuie 
for them to disobey. What sort of human beings 
con be lormed under such n regime ? What 
development can cither their thinking ur their 

active fennitiee attain under It ?.Nor it it ooiy 

in their intelliaeoce that they enfier. Tbeir moral 
capaeitiee are equally stnated. Wherever tbe sphere 
oTaetioa of bnmau beings it artificially circumscrib¬ 
ed, their sentimente are narrowed and dwarfed 
in tbe tame ^portion. The food of leeling is action; 
even domcetie afleetion lives upon vcduutaiy good 
uffiees. Let a pctioa have notblng to do for hit 
conntiy, and he will not care fur it. It hat been said 
of old, that in a deepolitm there I* at most but one 
patriot, the despot blmielf i and the saying retta on 
a Just appreciation of tbe eflects of abMiIute tub- 
ieetiun, even to a good and wise UMtlcr. Kcligion 
remidnt: and here at least, it may be thought. Is 
an agtney that may be relied on lor bfting men's 
(wen and miade above tbe dust at tbmi leet 
lint religion, even mppOMiiR it to cienpe perver- 
tion for tbe purposes of deepotiem, cesKi 


ia iliaia dnurnttiaaflii 
and oarrova inte a r 
individual and nt lUi 
atake ia bat hla pitvate aal' 
hbape it quite condnteht eritii tshe 
contracted ngoiim, and idnniidnia 
little in feeHng with the rest oTbin kind 
l,..irM MtllC IS/Aw. 
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If, as the lecturer said, “the British 
Goverameut in India had elipp^ into a 
rough approximation to the rational sys¬ 
tem of government,” wliy is India the 
poorest, unhealthiest, and most illiterate 
large country in the world ruled by a civi¬ 
lised nation? Why of all countries iu the 
world ruled by civilised people, in India 
alone there has been plague for more than 
a decade, and why India alone among such 
countries is frequently visited by famines ? 
Of course, Government alone are not to 
blame, wc are also to blame. Why, 
again, if our government is so rational, 
has there been such a strong condemnation 
of it by the Mesopotamia Commission ? 

In reply to the prelate’s second question, 
namely, is the democratic ideal suitable to 
India at this juncture, wc would ask him 
to read Selt-govemment for India under 
tbe British Flag, by Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri (Servants of India Society, Allaha¬ 
bad),and the following articles in Towards 
Home Rule: Home Rule for India, Con¬ 
temporary India and America on the Bve 
ol Separation from England, and Is Parlia¬ 
mentary Government Suited to India ? 

The lecturer has “appealed to the people 
of ladia to abhor imitations.” His mean¬ 
ing is quite dear. He wishes ns not to 
iimtate but to abhor the democratic ideals, 
methods and institutions of the West. Is 
his appeal confined to tbe sphere of religi¬ 
on, or does it extend to the sphere of rel^i- 
ousbeiiefo and socio-relijdous matters also ? 
Does be, a Christian clergymau, ap^lto 
us to abhor the imitation of thereli^ous 
ideals, methods, customs, rites, and insti¬ 
tutions of the Christians of Western coun¬ 
tries? If be does, his profession becomes 
a puzzle. His occupation must be 
gone; he should cease to be a minister 
of the Christian religion, and become mere¬ 
ly a plain Anglo-Indian (old style) politi- 
ciau. If he does not appeal to us to abhor 
the imitation of Western Christian ideals, 
&c., we have a question or two t 9 ask. (1) 
Wlw is imitation to be abhorred in poUties 
and not in rcRgion ? (2) He has said that 
“the pcditical counteipart of Mohameda- 
nism was autocracy and thatotHiaduism 


ittaintelu mting. oa clSgudn" which 
wigoeshk ChrisUa^itart too,hu a poti* 
ti^copatierpart. If to, what ta thcpoUti* 
cal coaQterpait of Chmtianity? If it is 
aot democracy, why does not the Bishop 
Kttim «o Bqpaud to preach to bis Chris¬ 
tian coontrynxen that thcT must give up 
demxiracy and cease to fight for “the esta¬ 
blishment of democrat^* throughout the 
world," as their foremost men have de¬ 
clared they are doing? But if the political 
counterpart of Chrutianity be democracy, 
then by trying to Christianise India, the 
Bishop is trying indirectly to democratise 
Indians. Or does he wish and hope that the 
Indian Qhristians are to be twi-natiind, 
Bnropean in religion and Indian (ns under¬ 
stood by him) in political instincts ? If that 
be so, let his spiritual lordship settle their 
roiritnal and political ideals with Indian 
Christians. 

To if indiu and Musalmans- 

We desire to call attention to the follow¬ 
ing paragraph which has appeared in the 
Amrita Baxar Pitrika. 

liStVASB, Blvoub ANU Mi'SSALMAA's! 

While ou the above anlgect, we louat wara botb 
Iliedua and Mufialmant ajfaintt einhtcr attempte 
oi deeigning luen, both non-official and official, who 
are jnet now botilj engaged in towing ditceniiont 
auioogtt them. The report comet from many parlt of 
tlie country that both Uiudnt and Muiaiiuani, 
under evil cuunaele, are arming tbenitdvee to break 
one another't headc daring the Dutteruh and the 
Moharaui fcetivali, which thit year fall on the aauie 
day. la Cakntta we have our buiga nnd in 
the upcountiiet they have' their KamiMla prnceetiont 
on the Dncierah day. Time and the Mahatam 
proeettiont may come in contact and a collitiun may 
take (lace. Thm can he eatily avoided by chaining 
the time or the rontei of the reipective pruceteiont, 
and the local exeentive autboritiet are empowered to 
do it. We are, however, tnrprited to learn that, lu 
tome idacet,though the Uiudu and Muiealmaa leodert 
an ^nite t^pg to agree to luch arraqgcmentt, the 
offieiolt would not luiow them to act uccordiim to 
their mutual Kttlement Take the com of Delhi to 
which we referred yetterday. The Hiudui and the 
Mntialmonc anggeited certain routce which would 
prevent tbauMeting of two proceieiotti. The Mogie- 
trate, however, rdected their propoial, without rhyme 
or rcaion. we near that lovc other Magietratei 
have aisa acted la a similar maaaer. Tbiameananot 
ouly btoodrfwd bat alao au outbreak of rancour and 
radnl UtteraaM.betwecn the two great communitiee 
of ladik to tbe great delight of our euemica. There¬ 
fore, Hindu ana MuHalmaoa beware ! Italcomeane 
luob rule, thoqgb for a temporary period. Therefore, 
ye aathoritfei aln beware i 

Riots Bfe of no use to either Musalmans 
or Hiadiis from dither the worldly or the 
oiher-woridly point of view. It is not 
laid down in the scriptuK of any sect that 


it is atwolatsiy ‘mmmy for Mlvatiou 
that rdteicNn ,pree ii< ia ai dhotild follow 
any parttcnlar ronte at imy particular 
moment. We should en^tjtVonr to live in 
amity with Our aeighbottrs smd make all 
the sacrifices and concesrions which 
neighborliness requires. Bducated men of 
all sects should exert their influence in this 
direction. Calcutta has already had a 
foretaste of hooliganism within the past 
few days. 

The Indian Association and Inttramenls- 

We are glad to learn the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation sent the following telegram to His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the 12th October 
on the question of internments 
IVivate Secretary to 
11 m Bacellency the Viceroy, Simla, 
ludian Aeionation Calcutta pray general amneity 
of oil political detenu* and each Interned pereonifn 
Bengal u are not directly buplicated in conapiradee 
or crime*. Failing thi* we pray that they maybe 
allowed tu live with parenta or guacdiani under 
proper aecurity and eaf^uarda. 

(Sd.) Snrendranatb Banerjeu. 

Secretary. 

The Duraliea of latenunsats. 

The Indian Daiiy Newa writes 

It is very difficult to get at the facts of these intern¬ 
ments, but we have heard from meu (the equid of 
any of Dr. Palcy'a twelve men of undoubted probiXT) 
that lomc arc eotirely unjustified. But be that as 
it mu, one wonders how long the Government 
intend* to intern lhe*c people and If that point of 
view hu ever been coneidcred. Are they, for example, 
going in for a revival of the ButUe and white-haim 
pricouers, or do tlury consider the possibility of tbeir 
ever being “disinterned." And if they are disintcrued 
m the near or remote future, bu any one considered 
whether interumeut bw softeued their lentiment 
towards law and order and Britieh rule ? Already, 
one bears of suicides among them. It seemi a ijus^n 
worth thinking about somehow, especinibr by thoae 
who ars .always professedly anxious about toe future 
of thii conntiy. 

Mr. J. G. Cimuaiag. 

The Indian Duly Newa gives the follow¬ 
ing certificdte to Mr. J. G. Cumming 

The return of Mr. J. G. Cumming from the Intcro- 
ment department, or whatever it is called, is a matter 
for Godgratulation, for he was and is the moat 
respected man in the Bengal icrvfee and wanted for 
governing the eonntry, and not the aort of pemU to 
waste on a kind of Sherlock Holmes busmcM. Uoti 
Carmichael tbongbt tu coften the iatemnwaU ^ 
cboostag a person whom all respected; but if yon 
lie down with dog*, yon get fieae, and if yon associate 
with the C. I. D., your oommon seuss wiM prohaMy 
get warped, aad ypa will get circumataatial evMasee 
ou the brain. That is what IWMieasd to • Hr- 
Camming, aad bis fricuds aud wdl-wMera are glad 
that he hat got back from the fifes of criminal 
Uteratqre. ^ome one of the Lombroio type, some 
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OM who haowi a criminal by hit note and cyci and 
theWkaofhiattnuGiikf, was the peraon for tbit job. 
They calkd them witch findcri a century ago : now 
they are Profenora of CrimioolQgy, 

"A Calm Political Atmospliere.’’ 

We, Indian jonrnaluts, have no reason 
to be in love with a stormy political 
atmosphere. Whenever the weather is po1i> 
tically stormy, executive officers feel 
inclined to try to bring back calm by de¬ 
manding heavy securities from persons 
connected with the press and by interning 
people whom they suspect, and among the 
latter are men belonging to our profession. 
So, if for no other reason than merely to 
safeguard our worldly interests, we must 
in India like a calm political atmosphere. 
But by a calm atmosphere we do not 
understand that utter absence of all 
political activity on our part which non¬ 
official (and possibly official) Europeans 
appear to understand by it. While replying 
to the address of the Home Rule League at 
Hcnarcs Mrs. Iksiint, wonderful to relate, 
exhorted the large open air assembly to 
practise moderation and calmness in dis¬ 
cussing politics. Even such an attitude on 
her part has not placated Anglo-lnduin (old 
style) journalists. They probably want 
her tongue and pen to have absolute rest. 
They want all Indian political siieakcrs 
and writers to refrain from any political 
work. We do not want such a calm. Wc 
do not understand why a calm atmosphere 
is particularly indispensable during Mr. 
Montagu’s visit. We are not going to 
hold noisy political demonstrations at the 
doorsteps or under the windoivs of the 
houses where he will receive deputations, 
grant interviews or study the representa¬ 
tions submitted to him. Whatever mect- 
ingi we may hold or articles we may 
write in the newspapers, he will be able to 
do his work unaisturbed. If we remain 
entirely inactive during bis visit, a wrong 
use may be made of tint fact by our 
opponents. It may be wrongly represent- 
ca to him that it is on]^ the “self-elected” 
deputations and the few persons seeking 
interviews who for their own selfish pur- 
po«s want ‘‘reforms,” that the country is 
quite satined with the present system of 
admimstration, and that that fact is dc- 
moastiated fay tbe silence that prevails all 
over the country. Therefore, to prevent 
suchmii^resentationlettts at least try 
to submit Ironi all provinces very muner- 
Ottsly signed memorials supporting the 


Congress-League Scheme. As only those 
wonld sign the memorial who tmderstand 
and approve of the scheme, the wOrk of ex¬ 
plaining it to the people in villages and 
towns would be an educative effort which 
wonld demand all our enerms. Let ns do 
it during the Dusserah holmays. 

Bengal Congress Committee 
Pubueations. 

In this connection we are glad to find 
from the columns oi the Eeaga/ee that 
a pamphlet containing the Congress 
League scheme of reforms, the famous 
memorandum of the nineteen additional 
members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, Sir William Wedderbum’s Cate¬ 
chism for the British selectors together 
with some of the prouncements of leading 
Indian publicists on the subject of Indian 
self-government, has recently been published 
as a Green book by the Bengal Provinrial 
Congress Committee. 110 pages. 

A shorter pamphet in Bengalee explain¬ 
ing the mfiin demands of the Congress and 
{riving in substance the outline of the 
reform scheme has also been issued by the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Commit^. 

The memorial to be submitted to Mr. 
Montagu on post-war reforms together 
with printed forms for signature are also 
now ready. 

Copies of any of the above may be 
forwarded to any affiliated Associations or 
public bodies on application to the Hony. 
Secretarkflg B. P. C. Committer, 62 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Ex-detain’s Suicide. 

The foUowiug communique has been 
issued by the Bengal Government, Political 
Department: 

The atbutioa of Governnmit hu beta drawn to 
certain aewtpapcr commcnti rdative to the nuieide of 
one Sadiindia Chandra Uai-Gupta, wbkh convey 
the impreeaion that the bm wat a detean under the 
Ddence of lodia Act, and that be took bit own hft In 
conee(|ucnee of tbe oeneention to wUeb be wan 
•ttijected by tbe police of the gangpnr dUtrict. 
luveitigation bae accordingly been made into the 
facte. The dceeated wai artelMcd under tbe CeCEiwe of 
India Act oa tbe 34tb Aunet 1016, and in Beptem- 
ber 1916 wai Intemed in bTafatber'i boamk He wai 
rdeaeed from all tertraint nadcr Ibe Act on the 19th 
Oeconber 1915, i e, nine omntht bcfeie bit death, 
when bin btber gave a guarantee of fait mod behavi¬ 
our. Ko police eurveidance woe oidired, and Acre 
vrat. Indeed, no ■urveiilaacc either far tbe focal mdioe 
or by tbe epcdal poKce. Moreover, tnb foci ii admit¬ 
ted fay a near rdatioa; the Iktber of tfardcccaaed hai 
aopeieonatkoowMge of any akadowfog, while ao 
iKidtiU of tbii kM altgtd by a bsothcc bn beeb 
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■bown to be wilhoat funodation Enquiry hat alto 
UiM to eitabliih any cate of pnlice perKCotion. It 
it correct that the boy wot not nllowra to ttnily in 
the Raqgpur Ccdltgc ; the order to that eflect not 
patted ^ the local edoeational authoritiet after eon- 
tnlUnx Goternment, and nai bated on inforination 
thonriiw tbati in the iniereitt of diicipline, it nat 
inetpe(nent that the dcceaied thnnltl enter the 
coU^. 

Ifanyonewas under the impression,— 
we were not,—that Sachindra was a dete¬ 
nu at the time of his death, the comran- 
niqne ought to remove that impression. 

The question that naturally arises is, 
who condneted the investigation on which 
the communique is based ? The matter 
was sufficiently important to require to be 
personally investigated by the Member of 
the Executive Council in charge of the Poli¬ 
tical Oiipartmeot or by the Secretary to 
t^t itepartment. Did either of these gen¬ 
tlemen or both jointly carry on the investi¬ 
gation ? If not, did the Magistrate of 
Kangpnr or any executive officer subordi¬ 
nate to him conduct the investigation; 
or did the Kangpur police (ordinary or C. 
I. D.) do it ? We ask these questions, as in¬ 
vestigation by the executive and police of 
Rangpur may not naturally inspire as 
much confidence as if it were conducted by 
higher authorities; lor the ex-detenu has 
in his letters directly or indirectly blamed 
some of these officials. 

It is said, “No police surveillance was 
ordered." We do not know who orders 
police surveillance. Is there one authority 
to order such surveillance in Bedgbl, or are 
there many ? Are such orders always writ¬ 
ten, or are orders ever orally given ? Is 
a complete record kept of all such orders, 
written or verbal ? is it the case that 
there is no police surveillance beyond what 
is actually ordered ? Is a complete record 
kept of all surveillance by police officers and 
by spies and informers ? 

As in these days it is not at all difficult 
for the police to get any man interned. 
Government may consider whether it is 
easy to know the whole truth when it 
can be obtained poly men openly bear¬ 
ing nfstimony agt^t the police. When 
an ex-detenu oeloni^g to a certain family 
has eoqimitted sniride and another peraon 
f^thesBfnelknuIy has been interned a few 
days after such suietde, is the family in 
sudi a fmme of mind as to make it nararal 
for aw relatioii of the deceased to give ont 
the whole troth ? "The iMhw of the boy 
has no personal knowledge of aiqr shadow* 


ing.” There are many fathers and other 

g uardians of interned youqg men who 
ave declared that they have had no know¬ 
ledge of their wards' crimioal activities or 
associations. But such ignorance on thdr 
guardians' part is not accepted by Govern¬ 
ment as a proof of absence of criminality. 
So Sachindra's father's ignorance of any 
shadowing of his son may not be a conclu¬ 
sive proof of the absence of such shadow¬ 
ing. 

As the boy was not allowed to study in 
college, one would have liked to know in 
what ways Government desired him to 
make himself useful, but such curiosity 
would now be useless. 

In the letters purporting to have been 
written by Sachindra,—ana their authen¬ 
ticity has not been questioned,—and 
published in the papers, lie definitely 
complains of being watched by the C. f. 
D., of being askn by the C. I. D. “not 
to associate with any of my friends", 
and of being troubled by them. The com¬ 
munique contradicts these allegations. We 
are, therefore, reduced to the acceptance 
of one of three alternatives : (1) that the 
investigation on which the communique 
is based has not been as sifting and 
thorough as it ought to have been, (2) 
that Sachindra deliberately wrote false 
things on the eve of his death, (3) that 
the boy was a weak-minded victim of 
cruel hallucinations. As to (1), we can 
ronounce no opinion. As regaras (2), we 
0 not think it is usual for men to indulge 
in gratuitous lies on the eve of death. As 
for the third alternative also, we are un¬ 
able to say a^thing definite. The boy's 
relatives and friends will be able to say 
whether he was weak-minded and ever 
subject to hallucinations. We have not 
read of any such suggestion from any* 
quarter. A fairly long letter written in 
Bengali to his father has been published 
in the Prabua. That does not seem to 
show that he was of weak intellect. To 
enable the readers to judge for themselves^ 
we give a free translation of it below. 

Father, I underetand to what extent vo *iR be 
overirhdmed with grief at my aukide. YmraofvoW 
may beaomewhataeftiaged ifyonkaoir why I am 
going to commit auieide. 

I am highly dieeatieSed with my Ureeest etaSr Of 
idleneta It ii impotaiUe for me to lead rnwh a life 
If I take waiki with anybody, that becomea a matter 
ui poliee iaeeetigation. If i try to do good to asy- 
body, the police eriil think tke man It Boiug good to 
Dthere to olpain the eynpathy of die men of tbe 
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eowtiy. Tbe police or tiu Gorerauieot want that I 
•boiiU lead a merelj aoimal life Bite blrdt aiid beaite, 
bat that ie imposeible fur ate. When 1 bate come 
to tbe world, I uvc aot come for royeelf, but for the 

i ,ood of man. 1 hare nerer bad the idea of earoin)); 
arn lume of money or of gaining hononri. My 
dewe hat alw^yi been that I ahali upend my life in 
improving my tool and doing good to otbwi, But 
that U not to be in tbit life. You are hoping that 
when Montagu Sahib comet, he will tet everything 

right. Bnt that It a vain ho^.. 

Vou know very well that merely to live on it not 
the object of our livet. When afliwer blonomi, the 
ni]|ect of iU euitence it gained when it fille the 
atmotidiere with itt fragrance of dedicatee ittelf at 
the feet of Ood. Such It the cate with ue too. Many 
lofty thonghtt fill our mindi at thin age, which are 
tnbieqnenUy cruthed by tbe prcttnre of the world. 
Then thonghtt of onr own worldly advancement 
cngrott oil onr attention, we have no ieliure to think 
of other tbinn ■ to much to that the mind gets ready 
cvea to ioyut otbert for one's own worldiv 
advaneement. Would you like me to lead a life 
like that 7 Duet a life like that fulfill tbe olgect of 
calttenee ? At this age of mine the two paths 
leading to good and evil lie tUetched before 
me. If 1 have to Hve idly, without anv good 
company, for tome time longer, I thail have 
to go down to the level of beattt. I think that 
It would rather be a matter of pride to you that 
having np till now lived a pure life I am preparing to 
be bora imin. You will m able to tay to ali with 
yoar beod^erect, "My ton hat followed the path of 
death in qnett of the True only in order to eschew 
what It evil." If I could have lived a long life by 
committing tome tin or tarnishing mytelf, that 
would not have been, I think, anything but a matter 
ol regret fur you. 1 am giving up luy life with 
tbit oqect that I thadl be able to be born again 
and tboll taerifice luyteli for the good of the 
naiverte, endowed mth a heart and with 
nnmeatgred physical and mental power. There 
can be no higber nope, i hope you alto will pray to 
Rod for tncir a fntnre life for me. Perhaps yon had 
hopes that our family would live in comfort when we 
brothers all grew np and began to earn. But I pray 
yon to consider that in this India 10 croret of people 
get no more than one meal a dn. Thnr tuner In 
winter anil tbe taint like wild birds and oeastt. No 
other country, equally well-watered and fertile, gives 
aojnneb trouble to itt inhabitantt. But we have no 
hand over tbe matter. Still we are much mote 
gnnibrtahle than many other famillee. I shall thank 
uO^f you can pats your days in tbit way. 

Then, itnbonldbc considered that we are eight 
brathen, and out of them I alone am gmng 
awavv—I from whom no good tone family or the 
world conld be eapected. If the remaining aeven 
live, there will be no diKomlort There are 
few famiHef on whom the shadow of aorrow 
hot aot fidlen. Think oTtbe elder brother of 
BanM Babn i of how mneh help he conM have 
beea; but he had to give np nit life natimely. 
AalqraKftbere waanopoiaibUitycd any good being 
done to anybody by me. If at present 1 spend two 
or three nights M nursing a boy daring his illness, I 
nsost he prepared to bs ponishra. Ifi do any good 
motkf the C. L D will look mon me with disfavonr. 
1 ahali not be abk to waste tbe best part of my life 
In this way. This is why I am giviog np my life, la 
otoerthatby bebm born again t snaH realise the 
great hopes of my life. For these teatois, pray do 


not at ail give way to sorrow, i beseech you to 
bear in mind that it is the last prayer of my dyiqg 
moments that you will not waste yonr body by 
nnavailing sorrow. This big family of onrt looks 
nptoyon for support. The little children of this 
family are growing np with hopes centred inyon. 

1 feel great pride today. Today I am able to die 
with this happy feeling that my father is tneh a 
person that by his teaching and esaiupic, I am giving 
np my life because I am rAiolved not to had a bod 
life. 

Thdh, it has to be considered that I promised 
[ to the anthoritire ] that I wonid not take part in 
any political affair. Bnt in the daye 'that are 
coming, no one will be able to rise wHhont politics. 
Of coume, things are different for those who wish to 
lead only a selush animal life. I am rdeased today 
from luy promise [ not to take part in politics 1 by 

invoking the aid of Death.Look at history. Think 

of Belgium, Prance, Russia, and, at present, Ireland. 
Government did not act according to any law in 
preventing me from studying in a» coifege. 

..Then, yon were all always iall of concern only 

for me and thnaght only for me ; you did not think 
with your whole sonis of tbe condition of aBybody 
else. Tins death of mine to-day will univecsalite 
yonr aorrow. Yonr hearts will weep for off those 
who are In like condition with me God wfll raise 
yonr hearts from a circle of narrow selfish ansieties 
aod place them m a wider circle. 

1 have written letters about myself to dado, Indn, 
and BourdUi As you are the oldest, calmest and 
wisest member of the family, pray console them, 1 
shall not be able to adequately describe yonr great 
love for me. 1 beseech you to forgive my holt niat 1 
am following this path withunt obtaining your 
consent. 

A tlirubbing of life will be felt in the countiy at my 
death......I shall thank Ood if luy death be of any 

help to any one similarly circumstaneed with me. You 
will perhaps say that I am acting like a fool in killing 
myself. But please judge whether I am oetiiqf 
fooilshly, after eonsidenng ali that 1 have written. 
At my death von need not feel humiliated, but prond 
rather. I beieecfa yon, be not overwhelmed with 
sorrow. My belief is that you will grant tbe last 
prayer o< my djing moments. Please accept my 
reverential obeisances, and tender them to Bad»ffla. 
Let not Bada-ma be overpowered with grief. Do 
explain everything to her. I have said ail that I had 
to say. Numberless obeisances at your feet. 

We do not wish to make any comments 
on this letter. We wonid earnestly ask all 
detenus, partknlarly those who are jottag, 
to be hopeful and patient under all circum¬ 
stances, not to give way to despondency. 
It is always darkest belote the dawn. 

Jmtketo and ConiidsratioD fsr 
Dahmas. 

Those mardeiers and robbers who in 
Bengal have beea dubbed rerolutionaries 
by the police, bare murder^ a^d robbed 
their own countrymeo. Their couatrymen, 
amongst whom wc are 'included, bare no 
reason, to be partknlarly fotid of them. 
The reason .why we wnte r^eatedly 
about internments and detenns » that 
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we are not convinced that there arc not 
many innocent men among them. In fiict, 
we cannot consider a single detenu to lie 
guilty, because no one has had a trial 
before a law court. So, while it is possible 
that the whole jot of them is guilty, we 
arc bound according to the principles of 
jurisprudence to think that they are 
all innocent. 

Even if all of them be really guilty, ^t is 
necessary that their guilt should he proved 
in a law-court. It is an accepted principle 
that not only should justice be done, but 
that the people should be satisfied that 
justice has lieen done. 

Even if only a few arc innocent, means 
must be found to separate them from the 
guilty and to relcnsc them. It is a liritisli 
principle that it is liettcr that ten guilty 
men should escape punishment than that 
one innocent man should lie punished. 
Personal liberty is so precious a thing, 
that the Ixlicf in its inviolability has found 
expression in that maxim. And personal 
liberty is as valuable here as in England. 

There is a Defence of the Realm Act in 
England, too. Dut there are safeguards 
there which do not exist here. Thm are, 
for instance, advisoiy committees and the 
right to get a case considered by the high¬ 
est court in the land. In reality there ought 
to be greater safeguards here than in Eng¬ 
land ; because in this country public opi¬ 
nion is weak, and the people have no control 
over the administration. There oiiglit to 
be at least those safeguards which exist in 
England. There is much less risk here than 
in England in being cvenovercareful in tho¬ 
roughly sifting the evidence against a man 
and spending much time over it before 
depriving him of his lilicrty, because India 
is far from the seat of operations. 

Among the interned there may be some 
who arc suspected of complicity in some 
murder or some dacoity ; but there must 
be also others who have been interned only 
for their political opinions or suspected 
opinions, if in Ireland, which is quite 
dose to the seat of operations and wMte 
the Sinn-Feiners actually relKlled and 
fought, killing men and destrewing proper¬ 
ty, political prisoners who had been actual 
rebels can be and have been released, why 
cannot mere political suspects in India, 
those of them, we mean, who have been 
deprived of their Uherty only for holding 
certain opinions, why cannot these be re¬ 
leased PGovernmenthavetakengreatrisk in 


Ireland. Why cannot they follow the same 
course here in the case of (those at least 
whose release involves little or no risk ? 

A Jostifieation of Intemneate. 

A jiistihcation has been found for the 
policy of internments in the fact that in 
191G “there were 24 cases of revoluti.io> 
ary crime reported during the year as 
against 36 in the preceding year." “The 
Governor in Council has no hesitation in 
s.iyingthat, but for the measures taken 
under the Defence of India Act, the year’s 
rcconl would have been much blacker 
than it is.” 

b>t us look at the records of the pre¬ 
vious years. In the Ik-iigal Police report 
for 1914 it is said : ‘‘in 1914 there were 
12 so-called political cases against 12 in 
1912 and 14 in 1913." So hi 1912, 1913, 
and 1914, the number of political cases 
remaincfl almost stiitiouary. “In 1915 
there were 30 criminal cases due to politi¬ 
cal unrest as against 12 in the preceding 
year.’’ What was the cause of this sudden 
increase ? The 12 “so-called political 
cases" in 1914 "comprised G dukaities, 1 
attempted dakaitj, 3 assassinations by 
shooting, 1 assassination by a bomb and 
1 attempt at assassination by a bomb.” 
Of the 3G cases in 1915, dacoities number¬ 
ed 24, attempted dacoities 2, murders 9, 
and attempted bomb outrage 1. The 
increase in the number of dacoities is ex- 
plaiacd thus in the Govcniineut Resolution 
on the Annual Police Report for 1915 : 
“In the cases of dacoity, however, there 
api>ears to Ik good reason for attributing 
the increase almost entirely to the state of 
unrest created by the war.” This is right¬ 
ly only a presumption, though a prulmi^le 
presumption; Government are not and 
conid not be positive. The increase in the 
number olpolitical murders and attempted 
inutdersis nowhere explained. The war, 
it is to be noted, began in the last week of 
July 1914, enA yet in 191-4, in spite of hve 
months oi war there was not only no in¬ 
crease in political crime but a slight 
decretwe. As regards ordinary crime, 
however, according to the Government 
Resolution on the Police Report for 1914, 
“The increase was most marked under 
the beads of ‘Murder and Dacoity.' Most 
of the murders were due to domestic quar¬ 
rels, intrigues and jealousy, and no special 
sij^nificanoe can be attached to the increase 
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ia this form of crime. The increase in 
dacoitics is, however, dircctljr attributable 
to the i^neral teeling of unrest and un¬ 
certainty caused by the war,.” So in 

1914, theic was increased ordinary criiue 
owing to the war, but less political crime 
inspite of the war. 

As regards political crime in 1915 and 
1916, dacoities and attempted dacuities 
nnmlKred 26 in 1915 and 18 in 1916, and 
murders and attempted murders numbered 
10 in 1915 and 6 in 1916. But ns the 
total number of ordinary reported dacoi¬ 
ties, too, iell from 837 in 1915 to 703 in 
1916, and as ordinary dacoita or men sus¬ 
pected to be such are not interned, it can¬ 
not be said positively that the policy of 
internment alone has brought about a 
decrease in the number of political dacoi¬ 
ties; the decrease in their number may 
also be due to the same causes, e.g, better 
administration and organisation, “special 
measures adopted in BarisaT' and the 24- 
Parganas, greater expenditure in rewards, 
&C .2 mentioned in the Report for 1916, 
which have brought about a decrease 
in ordinary dacoitics. The fluctuation in 
the number of political murders between 
1916 nnd 1916 is not great. Cases of political 
assassination hare been sporadic through¬ 
out a decade or so, and no explanation has 
so far been attempted of the increase or 
decrease in their numbers. 

We have incidentally seen above that 
nowhere in the Police reports lor 1914, 
1915 and 1916 is the number of ordinary 
or political murders connected with the 
war. Nowhere has it been said that war 
can hare ioereased their number. But we 
find that the number of political murders 
and attempted murders was 5 iu 1914, 
10 in 1915, and 6 in 1916. So the 
number in 1916 was greater than that 
in 1914, though less uian that in 1915. 
Seeing that there was a reduction in 
political crime ia 1914 ia spite of the war, 
why was there more political crime 
against human life in both 1915 and 1916 
than in 1914 ? The Defence of India Act 
was introduced in April. The Government 
Resolution on the ^lice report for 1915 
says: “An outbreak of revolutionary crime 
in the early part df the year was followed 
by a lull after the introduction of the 
li^ce of India Act in April. The latter 
part of the year was, however, marked by 
renewed activity on the part of the revoln- 
tionaiy party,.We would ask the reU 


statesmen among our rulers to consider 
whether increase in political oflences 
against human life may not have been and 
may not be partly doe to the abuse of 
repressive laws, as opposed to the proper 
use of such laws. 

We read in the Bengal Police Report for 
1916 that in that year the Civil Police 
force was increased to some extent, and 
the-strength of the Intelligence Branch 
was temporarily increased by two Addi¬ 
tional Superintendents, one Insptetor, 53 
head-constables and 46 constables. It 
should b« considered whether this in¬ 
creased strength had anything to do with 
the diminution of political crime. 

The non-ofhcial public find one great 
difficulty in judging whether there has 
really been a falling-off ia the number 
of revolutionary crime. The police may 
have some sure criteria by which they dis¬ 
tinguish political from ordimuy crime, but 
we do not know of any such. It is always 
possible to show a decrease or increase 
of revolutionary crime, as required accord¬ 
ing to preconceived notions, by classing 
a requisite number of oficnces as political. 
But how can it be incontestably proved 
that some of the cases in 1916 classed as 
ordinary crimes ought not to have been 
classed as revolutionary crimes, or some 
of these in 1915 classed as political were 
o^inary crimes ? We may, of course, take 
the correctness of the police figures aud 
classification for granted, but how can the 
sceptical be convinced ? When policemen 
ate murdered, it is presumed that the 
murders are political, and there is much to 
be said in favour oi the presumption. But 
as policemen used now and then to be 
•murdered fur private reasons befoK 
revolutionary crime was heard of in 
Bengal, the mere fact of a muriered man 
being connected with the polira cannot 
make an offence political ^milarly a 
dacoity committed oy men of the bhaidra- 
lak class is not necessarily a political 
dacoity, because professional robbery by 
very “respectable” men has never been an 
extremely rare occurrence in modem 
Bengal. And, moreover, bow can the 
pubuc jndge ndw many dacoities were 
committeed during a particular year by 
the bhadralok clw? So one can only 
take the police f^ures on trart; there is 
no means of testing them available to the 
public. • 

Shotdd, however, the factors which led 
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to political crime hare been brnuj^ht under 
control bj some means or other, it ought 
to be a matter for congratulation to both 
the public and pnblic servants. 

Tne means adopted must, however, still 
be scrutinised. If a state is to be progress* 
ivc, prosperous^ and strong, its citizens 
must be leit in the enjoyment of much per¬ 
sonal liberty. And this liberty may be aud 
often is abused. But in the interests of dvic 
progress tliat risk has to be taken. For, 
though the loss or decrease of liberty may 
prevent cri^, it also prevents the growth 
and exhibition of great civic virtue. By 
casting the C. 1.1>. net very wide hnd 
iutcriiing the whole catch, it is always 
possible to get hold of some actual nr 
would-be criminals along with a good 
many others who are innocent. But the 
question is, is that the right way f We do 
not think. Giving a carte hlanche to the 
police may be the bureaucrat’s royal road 
to crime-prevedtiou, but it is not the royal 
road to avic progres.s. We must insist on 
the police depending more on the ordinary 
means of catching murderers and robbers. 

If what are called anarchical tendencies 
have really diminished, that fact can be 
correctly accounted for in other ways than 
giving the whole credit to internments. 
The repeated declarations of British states¬ 
men that the war is a war for liberty and 
democracy throughout the world and that 
India’s position after the war will be 
better than now has certainly made 
Indians hopeful, to however small an 
extent; and hopefulness certainly de¬ 
creases revolutiona^ tendencies. The 
Bengal Ambulance Corps and Bengali 
Regiment have given an outlet to the 
spirit of adventure in hundreds of Bengali 
young men. That also has eased the 
sitnatiou. The worshippers of “Martial 
Law and no d—d nonsense” are apt to 
forget these simple facts, and think that 
the use of coercion has produced a most 
wonderful result. 

The police do not generally send up 
persons for trial unless there is a great 
probability of obtaining conviction on the 
evidence. Therefore they carefully sift the 
evidence before instituting a prosecution. 
But in cases for internment, as there are 
no trials, the evidence need not be strong 
and need not be sifted; and it was more 
than once admittri by Lord Carmichael 
that the evidencAn which men are intern¬ 
ed would not be accepted in a law-court. 


Now, the percentage of persons convicted 
in police cases to persons sent up for 
trial was 74.8 in 1913, 77.3 in 1914, 
78.8 in 1915, and 773 in 1916. So 
about one-fourth of the men sentuu by 
the police for trial are found by the law- 
courts innocent. It is, tberefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that at least a 
much larger proportion of those who 
have been interned are innocent. We want 
these innocent men to be set free. Govern¬ 
ment should devise some means to pick 
them out and release them. 

In his Report on the Police Administra¬ 
tion in the Bengal Presidency for the year 
1916, the Inspector-General of Police has 
made a statesmanlike observation, says 
he: 

“At the same liiue it ta fully reenguited thatahe 
problem i« not merely a police proldem, namely, the 
pcrerentinn and punishment of actual crime, though 
this II abiulutely necenary It ii an economic 
prohlem, a locial problem and a political problem 
of grave magnitude ; and the police ideMurea taken 
can only be a contribution to iti lolation." 

What steps have Government taken to 
solve this economic, social and political 
problem 7 

Questions'ltalating to Dotanus. 

The Mesopotamia Commission has told 
us that it IS not wise to ignore jicrsis- 
tent rumours^ fur they found that the 
rumours relating to the horrible state of 
things in Mesopotamia were subsequently 
borne out by facts. We refer to the matter 
here only to enforce the principle; for there 
is no parallelism between Mesopotamia 
and the world in which detenus live. 

We find there are certain persistent 
rumours regarding the detenus. We have 
no means of verifying them and so should 
not say what they are. We shall only 
indicate the directions along which Govern- 
ment and the public ^ould make enquiries. 
It would be veiy good if Government 
could publish a complete list of all the de¬ 
tenus with their place of domicile and place 
of ordinary residence, together with 
allowances granted to uiem and their 
families. The facts which ought to be 
ascertained are: 

Whether before internment men are 
kept in some jail in solitary confinement 
for one month. If so, for what purpose 
and under what law they are so kept ? 
To what use is the time put, and whether 
tile men are during this period treated 
as ordinary prisoners or otherwise. 
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When a cli-tenu is sent to his place of 
domicile, is he supplied with clothing and 
bedding, and sufficient cash to purchase 
necessaries ? Are there any instructions 
conveyed by the police to the inhabitants 
olthc villages nherc detenus are kept as 
rrgaids holding or not holding social 
intercourse with them or lending or not 
lending money to them ? In domiciling a 
man in a particular village, is it ascertain¬ 
ed beforehand whether the ordinary daily 
requirements of hbadrahk can be pro¬ 
cured from any shop or market there ? 
Is the allowance sufficient in the ease of 
every detenu ? In how many eases have 
allownnees been given to dependants, 
and whether many more do not require 
help ? A eomidete list of the plaa-s of 
domicile should be published to show that 
the worst malarious districts have 
been avoided. Whether there arc nou- 
official visitors to see that the houses 
of detenu^ are rain-proof, dry, lighted 
and ventilated. It is said that former¬ 
ly sub-inspectors of police could 
send detenus seriously ill to the nearest 
hospital, hut that now the permission 
of the Bengal Goyernment mu-st be 
obtained before that is done; if so, whether 
this arrangemert should not be changed. 
Is it not possible to keep detenus only in 
places wliere (lualificd physicians are avail¬ 
able ? Wither nou-omcial visitors have 
l*een aimointcd to ascertain direct from 
each and every detenu whether he has been 
told the chat]^ against him and been given 
a proper opportunity to exculpate himself 
with the help of law'yers, if necessary. 

Do not theMiuorhy Rule in England ? 

Opponents of Indian Home Rule say 
that Home Rule lie granted to India 
at this stage of her development, the 
country will be ruled by an oligarchy, that 
is to say, by the repiescntativcs of a 
small minority. But that has been the 
can in the past in England, too. How 
far that is toe case even now, will appear 
from an extract made by the Indian Daily 
News from Reynolds.’ Says our Anglo- 
Indian (old-style) contemporary: 

The anoonneeraent that the Laboar Party will 
start 300 caadidates at the next general efeetion 
Shows how little real representation ul the peo|iie has 
existed in England in the past. KyrnoUt' writes this 
week : "The working classes fui m the great balk of Ibe 
nation I in the Hpnte of Commons it is eery evident 
that the vatt majority of the members have neither 
the knowledge nor the qnalifirations to represent the 


workers. And yet politicians talk glibly of the House 
ol Commons being a microcosm ol the nation! As 
if any statement could well be more absurd ! The 

e rent task of Labour, and espccioily of the Trade 
niou Congress, which is its largest and most poten¬ 
tial organisation, is to alter Ibis. Or else, depend 
npon it. Congress may pass resolutions tili it is blue 
in the face, and it will find its eflorts sluUilted at 
every turn by bureaucrats and politicians whose aims 
are not those of Labour at ail. Wc want, then, 
Bdneation, Agitation, Organisation. There is no 
time to waste. The amount of thought and work to 
be done ia immense But that thotqiht and woik 
must coma from Labour itself, for it will come from 
nobody else." 

Which an means that the governance oi England 
ia going to shift to the less wealthy classes and pro¬ 
bably to those who have higher ideals. 

The European Agitation. 

The Indian Daily News writes 

The Ilbcrl Dili alienated the European and Indian 
cninmuiiities forever and dug n drep gulf between 
them. The bureaucracy haa expioited that gulf for 
hirty years for all it is worih, and are exploiting it 
lo-cfay. The prosperity of European capital is much 
more likely to lie secured by good relations with 
Indians than by bad ones Vnd that is why we have 
deprecated the recent agitations and recriminations . 

Voters snd Representatives in Reform 
Schemes- 

Many persons are inclined to give 
excessive representation to the land-holders 
and the European mercantile community 
in their Reform Schemes. We are against 
such undue representation. There should 
be as much direct voting as possible, and 
there are many Englisli-^ucated men now 
sprung from the families ol ryots who 
can very well represent ryots. Literacy 
need not be considered a sine-qua-non. 
Muot illiterate shopkeepers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and oAefs areas intelligent 
as most liteiates. We are in substantial 
agreement with what our contemporary 
the Mossalman says on this subject. 

The rival claims oi the Bengal Zaniindars and the 
Btilish merchanta nisrd in tue public meetings held 
at the Town Hall and the Dalbonsie lastitwie, by Mr. 
Byumkesh Chakiavorli and Sir Archy Birkmyrc respec¬ 
tively us the proper representatives of the 80 millions 
of Rcugal ryots who grow jute and other raw mate¬ 
rials aad ol Bengal tradetmm who eollert them in the 
rural areas audansll towns, seem to as mere or less 
ridieulous. One item of agreement come to by the 
t'ungress and the Moslem League at Lucknow was 
wide extension of the franchise. We trust that these 
bodies will at once comtf to a definite conclusion as 
to the extent of this extension of franchise. We 
Mnslalmans follow a religion which is the highest 
type of democracy, and would therefore p^rtbat 
direct vote fur electing members to the Provincial 
LegUative Councils should k couferred on all rate¬ 
payers recorded ia the registaSof assessors ol Muni- 
cipalitici, and on all persons, ryots and lakhirajdan. 
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•tietrn in th« road ccm rcturus o( laodlordi or in Uk 
khatiam of Scltlenient records prepared nnder 

Chapter X of the Bengal Tenanc^r Act. 

__This matter of exteniion of direct franrhue 

ahottid be conaidered fuliv by all Provincial orgaoiaa- 
lioni of the Mnslim '* League and the Nalionnl 
Congreaa. In Bengal the Muaanlmans form two-thirds 
of cultivators, weavers and hatidicraflsinen. Any 
franchise that will not include one and all of tlieni, 
and will leave any Nawab Bahadur or Baja Baliadur 
or British merchant opportnnity to brag that he is 
the proper representative of the dasses who live in 
rural area* and form the nation, will not satisfy the 
Moslem community. When all those whose names are 
in the Road Cess retnmsuf landlords and who psy 
rates and taxes to a Mnnicipal Board have been given 
the right of direct vole to elect members of Provineinl 
Conncils, we shall he spared the sorry exhibition 
which the landlords and the merchants are malting 
of themselves as the proper representatives of the 
ryots and growers of raw products. Bclore the 
agricultnral Inbonreis and the workmen of mills and 
factories were enfranchised in Great Britain, the 
landed aristocrats and llie “cotlon-lords” rrspcct- 
tivcly claimed to be their proper representatives. We 
know—Mr. Byomkesh Cliakravarti and Sir Aichy 
Birkmyrc know—who are the representatives of the 
agricultnral labourer* and workingmen in the British 
flonse of Commons. One may no doubt prefer 
representation by indigenons landlords to representa¬ 
tion by foreign merchants, but the former can be no 
substitute fur direct representation. 

Another quesliun which the Provincial Congress 
Committees and the Provincial Moslem I,euues 
should settle before Mr. Montagu arrives is, how 
many of the one hundred members of the proposed 
reconstructed Provincial Councils should be allotted 
(in the case of Bengal) to the 3 millions that live In 
towns and to the 42 millions that live in rural areas. 

These are pressing iiuestions that should be 
promptly answered by the All-India_ Congress 
Commiliee and the Council of the Ali-lodia Moslem 
Leagne. 

An Internment Enquiry Committee. 

As our p^vious notes on detenus and 
interuments in this numlier were about to 
be printed, we were glad to read in the 
Bei^ake that at a meeting ot the Commit* 
tee of the Indian Association held on Wed¬ 
nesday the 17th instant, the following 
gentlemen were appointed a Committee to 
take such steps as may be deemed neces¬ 
sary in connection with the internment 
cases:— 

Babn Surendranath Banerjea, 

Hon’ble Babu Bhaboidra Chandra Roy, 
Babu Pritbwis Chandra Ray, 

Babu Satyananda Bose, 

Mr. B. C. Chatta'rjee. 

“All persons interested incases of intern¬ 
ment and having any definite information 
regarding the grievances of the detenues 
which they want to be redressed, will be 
good enoimhto communicate with Babu 
PtjitiiwiB Chandra Ray, 39, Creek Row, 


Calcutta. All communications will be 
treated as confidential.” 

Non-Bra bnun Movement. 

nSTMUEaTAI, TO NaTIOKAI. IHTEUBSTS. 

Mr. C. V. Narasimha Raju, who pre¬ 
sided at the Bpeci:il sessions of the 
Andhra Conference, nt Bezwada, in the 
course of his presidential address, t^erriug 
to the noii-Brahmin movement, said 

A Doo-Brahmiu movement lioi lieeu newly started 
in our province and carelully engineered. According to 
the view of some nonllraliinin Icadirs, they want 
■eparate rrp cientativcs fur Ihc varions cattea accord¬ 
ing to thdr importance in the various ItKalilies, but 
this cannot be accepted. No workable scheme can be 
put forward on this basis and it is detrimental to the 
national movement and to national unity, fivrn the 
principle of separate rrpn’seutntinn for Mnliomedans 
IS detrimental lu the national interests. When the 
Government cajled lor the views of various gentlemen 
in 1007 on this i|Uestiou, the most prominent noii- 
Bralimin leaders, such as the Maharaja of Bolibili, the 
Rajaqf Pithapurani, llir Raja of Kollengode, Mr. 
Kuiaratnam Moodelliar and many others, disapproved 
ol the Idea of rrprcsentaiion by castes. The Board of 
Revenue ami the Madras Government came to the 
name conciusion on that occasion. The number of 
uou-Brahmin representatives in the local Council is 
always satisfactory.—“Associated Press.” 

Lord WHUngdon and Students. 

Speaking on the occasion of the anni¬ 
versary day of the Deccan College Lord 
Willingdon addressed a few words of ad¬ 
vice to the students, lie said in part: 

The Secretary of State for India had made a pro* 
nouncemcat that the natural goal of fiiilish rule in 
India wM responsible Government. The present stu¬ 
dents being the iulnte citisenn of India, the conduct of 

E ublic affairs would soon fall on them, and as sueli 
lis Excdtency proceeded to ask, did they realise what 
it meant in pulities ? His Excellency had found mgreat 
deal of loose talking and loose writing by people 
who are described as leaders. Much is generally 
said which is nafair. Hie Excelleary, therefore, nrg^ 
the Btndents to think out big questions for themselvrs. 
Instead of allowing themselves to be led away by 
what others any. In this connection His Excefleomr 
related a personal incident. Recently he had a talk 
with a young man whom be asked the reasons that 
prompted him to join the Home Rule League. The 
young man confessed that he knew nothing about the 
Home Knle Leagne. He joined it because he wan 
asked to do so. This, pointed At Lord Willingdon, 
was what young men like the students he was address 
ing should not do. They should learn to cultivate the 
habit of independent tninkiug and should do what 
their cooscience tells them to. If they did that they 
would be a credit to their country and to their collqrr, 
He exhorted bis hearers to do their actions on the 
higheit principles. He aesnred them that he upokc 
to them ia the way be did because be was Interested 
in their welfare. 

His Excellency will find “a great deal of 
loose talking and loose writing” by ofiiciai 

f 
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acd noti'Cfikial AnRlo-lndians (old itjle), 
too, who also say much that is unfair. 
It is to he regretted no Governor has the 
courage or the fairness to read a homily to 
them. However, that is not our business; 
our duty is to avoid loose talking hnd 
loose writing, and we thank His Excellency 
for the reminder, though we may not have 
required it. Because a single student 
has not been able to tell His Excellency 
why he ioined the Home Rule League, it 
does not follow that all Home Rulers, 
young or old, are given to act in that 
thoughtless fashion. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and other Indian Home Rulers were 
once students. They adopted Swaraj as 
their ideal after independent thinking. 
They “are described as leaders” now. 
When the students whom his lordship 
addressed grow up, some of them are sure 
to become Hume Rulers as the result of 
independent thinking. Then a future 
Governor will speak of them as men “who 
arc described as leaders.” 

His Excellency advised the students to 
do their thinking for themselves and do 
what their conscience tells them to do. 
No better advice can be given. If any 
students, following his advice, arrive at 
the conclusion that Home Rule is the only 
ideal rule for India and if he wish<‘s to 
oliey the dictates of his conscience and join 
the Home Rule l.«ague, we hope His Ex¬ 
cellency's Government will not stand in the 
way. 

A Parish Reformer. 

There are signs, says the ladian Social 
ketormer, that there is a ferment among 
the depressed classes which seem to m 
awaking to a consciousness of the vast 
possibilities latent in them. The Tiyyas 
of Malabar have produced a leader from 
among themselves. A correspondent, 
writing to the Hindu of Madras, notes the 
advent in Conjeevaram, the ancient 
cathedral city of southern India, of a 
Punchama Swaqg whose preachings have 
extorted the admiration of educated men 
of caste. The name ot the reformer is 
Swami Sahajananda, and he is only twenty- 
seven years of age. Unlike some others 
who, when they attain a certidn enunence, 
take immense pains to hide their origin, 
the Swami not only preaches philosophy 
but is engaged in social won for the 
uplifting of bis own people. It is a sign 
01 the times that in so conservative a 


} >rovince as Madras two Sbastris were 
bund willing to impart instruction to the 
Panchama boy in the Sanskrit sacred 
books, and we would like to pay a tribute 
of hearty admiration to these two Pandits. 

We arc in agreement with our contem¬ 
porary. 

Minority Cannot Represent Minority. 

TbeJadiaa Daily News has made some 
rather pertinent comments on the speech 
of Mr. Jones, editor of the Statesman, at 
the Dalnousie Institute meeting of the 
European Association. Our contemporary 
calls him the logician of the meeting, and 
observes■ 

AMOTUBR argument pnt up by the logician that a 
amall luinoritr of aemi-edncateU people can not re- 
preaent the mass of ignorant Indian humanity, has 
often been answered Read BngUidi histfiry. flow 
iung have the masses been represented ? People will 
tell yon that they are not represented yet and that 
is to a iarge eitent trne. Certainly they are nut re¬ 
presented lil e the popuintion of Prance or America, 
where there is manhood suffrage. Bnt one has only 
to read Pickwch and the description ol the Ratens- 
will RIection to see that the world went somehow on 
in 183U, with the smallest possible representation of 
the people through a few ignorant and disr^table 
voters. That was the case for a centnry before the 
Reform Art, and some people think that the property 
and rcsidentiai iinalifications on voting which stiU 
prevaii in Rngiand, totally prevent the representation 
of the masses At all events the fact remains that 
Rngiand was for a century before Waterloo represen¬ 
ted by a small set of voters, who were mainly rascals. 
Yet England had a fairly respectable political history 
in that centnry. The real fact is that in England the 
"dumb millions” have never been salinactorlly 
represented and we ore only just coming to it. As 
to whether the British officials or the Indian ai^ 
grinders most properly represent the dumb millions is 
at least a very arguable proposition-^nd we cannot 
pretend to judge Mtween Codliu and Short. But to 
say that a country is not lit for setf-government 
bwanse its voters are few and of no character, and 
do not represent the people, is to By in the face of 
the facts of Eogiish political history. 

Hardship* of Third Clast Pastengert. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi travels third class 
over Indian railways by choice. He has 
fairly covered the majority of railway 
systems in India. Uavmg done so. he has, 
in a letter to the press, invited tne 
and the public to join in a crusade against 
a grievance which has too long remained 
unredressed, though mifth of it is capable 
of redress without great difficulty. Here 
is Mr. Gandhi's description of a typical 
journey which be made in September last. 

On the 12th instant 1 booked at Bombay for 
Madrsnby the Mail train and paid Rt IS-S-O. It 
wan labelM to carry 23 ptMcngen. Tbcie could oalf 
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have MatiDg aceontmodatiuo. There were ni> bunke 
in thii CBrriafje whereon pawuigen could lie with 
any degree oi safety or comfort There were two 
night! to be pasied in this train before reaehing 
Madras. If aot more than 33 passengers fonnd their 
way into my carriage before we reached Poona, it 
was because the bolder ones kept the orbeta at buy. 
With the exception of two or three insistent passen¬ 
gers all had to find their sleep being seated all the 
time. After reaching Kaichur the pressure became 
unbearable. The rush of passengers could out bs 
stayed. The lifters among ns fonnd the tas]t almost 
beyond them. The guards or other railway servants 
came ii\ only to push in more passengers. A defiant 
Memoo merchant protested against this packing of 
passengers like sardines. In vain did he say that 
this was his fifth night on the train. The guard 
insulted him aud rcferied him to the management 
at the Terminus. There were during this night as 
many as 39 passengers in the carriage dnring 
the greater part of it. Some lay on the floor in the 
midst of dirt and some bad to keep standing. A free 
fight was at one time avoided only by the interven¬ 
tion of some of the older passengers who did not want 
to add to the discomfort by an exhibition of temper. 

On the way, passengers got for tea tannin water 
with filthy simar and a whitish looking liquid mis¬ 
called milk which gave this water a muddy appear¬ 
ance. I can vouch for the appearance but I cite the 
testimony of the passengers as to the taste. 

Not during the whole of the journey was the com- 
pai tment once swept or cleaned. The result was that 
every time yon walked on the floor or rather cut your 
way through the passengers seated on the floor, 
you waded through dirt. 

The closet was also nut cleansed during the 
journey and there was no water in the water tank. 

Rclreshnients sold to the passengers were dirty 
looking, handed by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy 
receptacles and weighed In egnaily unattractive scales. 
These were previously sampled by millions of flies. I 
asked some of the passengers who went in for these 
dainties to give their opinion. Many ol them used 
choice expressions as to the quality bnt were satisfied 
to state that they were helpless in the matter, they 
bad to take thinge at they came. 

The return journey was performed in 
no better manner. The MosaBrkhanas or 
passen^rs’ rest houses, which he describes, 
are veritable hells. He observes: 

The existence of the awful war cannot he allowed 
to stand in the way of removal oi this gigantic evil. 
War can he no warrant for tolerating dirt and over¬ 
crowding. One conid nnderstaud an entire stoppage 
of passenger tralfic in a crisis like tbit, hnt never a 
continuation or accentnation of insanitation and 
conditions that must undermine health and morality. 

Compare the lot of the 1st class passenger with 
that of the Srd class. In the Madras case the 1st 
clast fare is over five timee at much as the .ird class 
fate. Ooea the Srd claie paeeeager get one-fifth, even 
one-tenth of the comftrrts of hia lit claii fcUowi? It 
ii bnt limple juetibe to claim that eome relative 
proportion be obierved Iretwien the cost and the 
comfort. 

It is a known fact that the Srd clait traffic pays 
fortheever-increoiiqg Inxnriee of lit andSud daie 
travdliub Truly a SrdclaiipaMenger it entitled at 
leoet to ue bare neceiiitice of life. 

In neglecting the Srd claei paieeitgeri, the opportn. 
nity.of giviig^ sideDdid edacatiouito millioai.in orderli- 


neii, lanitqtiOD, decent compoiite life, and cultivation 
of simple and clean tastea is being lost. Instead of 
receiving an object leelun in theee matteri Srd closi 
passengers bare their lente of decency and cteanlinesa 
blunted during their travelling experience. 

Amoiq; the many suggeelions that can Ire made 
for dealing with toe evil here described, 1 would 
respectfully include this : let the people in high places, 
the Viceroy, the cominandrr-in ehief, the Kajac, ,tbe 
MahariUBS, the Imperial councillois and others who 
generally travel in superior classes, without iirevions 
wainlog go through the cx|ierience now anutfaeuof 
Srd class travelling. We would then soon are a 
remarkable chauge in tla* ronditiuiis of the Srd claai 
tmvciling, and the unruiaplaiiiiiig millions will get 
some return for the fares they p.iy under the expecta¬ 
tion of being carried from place to place with the 
ordinary creature comforts. 

Middle class educated people should 
also travel third clas.s, as Mr. Gandhi 
suggests, and see things for themselves. 
The larger the number ol articulate ag¬ 
grieved people, the sooner may improv'c- 
ments be expected. 

Education of the Future. 

The following observ ations about Edu¬ 
cational reform have been made by the 
Scientist Haeckel in his “Kiddle of the Uni¬ 
verse” translated by J. Mccabe. They 
may prove useful to those interested in 
the sul^ect 

1. In all education np to the present lime man 
has played the chief part, and eapecially the grainati- 
cal Btndy of his language; the study ol nature was 
entirely neglected. 

3. In the school of the futurs, nature will be the 
chief object of study ; a mao shall leant a correct view 
of the world he lives in; he will not be made to stand 
outiide and opposed to nature, but be repreieotcd as 
its highest and noblest product. 

5. The study of the clossieal tongues (batin and 
Creek) which has hitherto absorbed most of the 
pupil's time and energy, is indeed valuable; but it 
will be much restricted, and confined to the mere ele¬ 
ments (obligatory fur Latin, optional for Greek). 

4. In conieqnence, modem languages must be all 
the more cultivated in all the higher suiools (German, 
English, and French to be oliligalory, Italian option¬ 
al). 

9. Historical ioslruclion must pay more atten¬ 
tion to the inner mental and spiritual life of a nation, 
and to the development of its civiluation, and less to 
its external history (the vicissitndes ol dynasties, 
wars, and so lortli). 

6. Tile elements of evolutionary science must be 
learned in conjunction with cosmology, geology must 
go with geography, and anthropology with Inoltwy, 

7. The first principles of biofogy mnst be fiumliisr 
to every educated man ; the modern training in 
observation tarnishes an attractive Introduction* 
to the biological sciences (anthropology, soology, 
and botany). A start mutt be made with dcsoriptivc 

S etem (in conjunction with aetiology or Uooomy); 

e element! of anatomy and physiolcigy to be adM 
later on, 

S. The first principles of physice and chemistry 
mnst also he tanght, jand their exact cstaUiahment 
with the Slid of matbematici. 
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9. Bfcr; pupil muit be taught to draw well, and 
from nature; and whercTcr it h pomible, the Ute 
of water colonrs. Theezecntinn of drawinn and of 
water colour uhetchee from nature (of floweri, 
animals, landscapes, clouds, etc.) not only excites 
Interest in nature and helps memory to enjoy elects, 
t«t it gives the pupil his first lesson in seei^ correctly 
and understanding what he has seen. 

10 Much mure care and time must be devoted 
than has lieen done hitherto to corporal exercise, to 
gymnastics and swimming; but it is especially 
important to have wallis in common every week, and 
j’Mirneys on foot during the holidays. 

The lesson in observation which pupils obtain in 
tius way is Invaluable. 

Dedkktioii to the Natiion of Boae 
Reiearch Inititute. 

We are informed that on the SOtli ol 
November, the birthday of Prof. Sir J. C. 
Bose, he will dedicate his Kesenrch insti¬ 
tute to the nation. All his old students 
are invited to be present on this unique 
and auspicious occasion. 

It will be a red letter day for India 
when foreign students will come to this 
Institute tor educaUon, 

Conferences. 

Important political, social and indus¬ 
trial conferences have recently taken place 
in the United Provinces. The Bihari Stu¬ 
dents' Conference has also held its sittings 
under the presidency of Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 
We hope conferences will continue to be 
held, ns needed, in all provinces. No 
reasonable man can say that they disturb 
the calmness of the political atmosphere. 
As owing to the Dussehra holidays we 
liave to publish this number ten days be¬ 
fore the due date, we are sorry we are 


unable to deal with the various recent 
conferences in an adequate manner. 

Largest Generator in the World. 

We read the following in the Electrical 
World of the New York : 

Garmaiii huiliBng the largeil GeueMter ia the world. 

We are advised by Dr. Karl Georg Prank,, the 
American reprewntauve ol tlie Siemens—Scbuckert 
Werhe of Berlio, Germany, that that Company is 
now building a 60,000 Kilo-volt-arapere generator, 
wound for 6,600 volts and operating 1,000 revolu- 
tioDB per minute. The generator is intended for 
RheiniKhe Westpbaelischc Blechtrisitaets Werhe, 
and will be delivered by April, 1017, which throws 
interesting light on the conditions of the German 
eleelrical industry Inspitc of the war.” 

It m^ probably be mcessary to explain 
some of the technicalities used above in 
order that our readers may be able to 
appreciate the above extract. Generator 
is an electric machine generating electri¬ 
city. The biggest electric machines used 
in India are at the Tata-Hydro Electric 
Plant at Khapoli, each generator having 
a capacity of 10,000 K-V-A (kilo-volt- 
ampere), i.c., about 11,000 horse-power. 
So the above generator alone will give us 
70,000 horse-power! The largest bitlKrto 
on record was one of 40,000 horse-power 
capacity. A correspondent sent us the 
above in order to lay stress upon the 
point that the German industries are all 
of them intact, and, immediately after the 
war, Germany will try to assume its 
position in commerce, while our India 
remains, as before the war, at the mercy 
of outsiders for our industries. 


Printed and published by Abinaih Chandra Sarhar, at the B. M. Preii, 
311, Corawallii Street, Calcutta. 
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THE VOICE OF LIFE* 


( DEDICATE today this Institute—not 
merely a Laboratory but a Temple. 
The power of physical methods applies 
lor the establishment of that truth which 
can be realised directly through our 
senses, or through the vast expansion 
of the perceptive range by means of 
artificial^ created organs. We still 
gather the tremulous message when the 
note of the audible reaches the unheard. 
When human sight fails, we continue to 
explore the region of the invisible. The 
little that w’e can see is as nothing rompar« 
ed to the vastness of that which we cannot. 
Out of the very imperfection of his senses 
man has built himself a raft of thought by 
which be makes daring adventures on the 
great seas of the Unknown. But there arc 
other truths which will remain beyond 
even the super>sensitive methods known to 
science. For these we require faith, tested 
not inafew years but by an entire life. And 
a temple is erected as a fit memorial for 
the establishment of that truth tor which 
faith was needed. The personal, yet general, 
truth and faith whose establishment this 
Institute commemorates is this: that 
when one dedicates himself wholly for 
a great otnect, the closed doors shall 
open, and the seemingly impossible will 
bwome possible for him. 

Thirty-two years ago 1 chose teach¬ 
ing science as my vocation. It was 
bud that by its very peculiar constitution, 
the Indian mind would always turn 
away from the study of Nature to meta- 
physi^ spmlations. Even bad the 
opacity for inquin and accurate observa¬ 
tion bm assumed present, there were no 
opportunities for thur employment; there 
wm no wdl-^uipped laboratories nor 
skilled mechanictans. This was all too 
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true. It is for man not to quarrel with 
circumstances but bravely accept them; 
and we belong to that race and dynasty 
who had accomplished great things with 
simple means. 

FAILURE ANU SUCCESS 
This day twenty-three years ago, I 
resolved that as far as the whole-hearted 
devotion and faith of one man counted, 
that would not be wanting, and within 
six mouths it came about that some 
of the most difficult problems connected 
with Electric Waves found their solution 
in my Laboratory, aud received high 
appreciation from Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Kayleigh and other leading physicists. The 
Royal Society honoured me by publishing 
my discoveries and ofiering, of their own 
acconl, an appropriation from the special 
rarliaineiita^ Grant for the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge. That day the closed 
gates suddenly opened and 1 ho[icd that 
the torch that was then lighted would 
continue to burn brighter and brighter. 
But man’s faith and hope require repeated 
testing. For five years after this the 
progress was uninterrupted ; yet wIku the 
most generous and wide apprecia^n of 
my work had reached almost the hightest 
point there came a sudden and unex¬ 
pected diange, 

LreiNGAND NON-LIYWG 
In the pursuit my investigations I was 
unconsciously led into the border region 
physics and physiology and was amated 
to find boundary lines vanishing an^ 
points of contact emerge between the 
realms of the Living and Non-lirag. In- 
oigantc matter was found anything but 
inert; it also was a-thrill under the action 
of mnltitttdinons forces that played on it 
A universal reaction seemed^ to br^ 
together metal, plant and animal unaer 

I 
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a common law. They all exhibited 
essentially the same phenomena of fatigue 
nnil (leprossinii, together with ]>oBsihi- 
lities III rofovery and of exaltation, yet 
also that of permanent irresponsiveness 
which is associated with death. I 
was filled with awe at this stupendous 
generalisation; and it was with great 
hcnic that 1 announced my results 
before the Royal Society,—results demon¬ 
strated by experiments. But the pliysio. 
Ingists preeent advised me, alt.-r iny 
oddress, to coniine iii}'seli to physical 
investigations ii> whieh iny success Iind 
liecn assured, rather than encroach on 
their preserve. I had thus unwittingly 
strayed into the domain ot n new and 
nnfkmiliar caste system and so ofiended its 
etiquette. An unconscious theological 
bias was also present which confounds 
ignorance with faith. It is forgotten that 
He, who surrounded ns with this ever- 
evolving mystery of creation, the inefiable 
wonder that lies hidden in tlie microcosm 
of the dust particle, enclosing within 
the intricacies of its atomic form nil 
the mystery of the cosmos, has also 
implanted in ns the desire to question 
and understand. To the theoIogic.il bias 
was added the misgivings about the 
inherent bent of the Ii^ian mind towards 
mysticism ond unchecked ima{;ination 
But in|India this burning imagination which 
can extort new order out of n mass of 
apparently contradictory facts is also held 
in check I 9 the habit of meditation. It is 
this restraint which confers the power to 
hold the mind in pursuit of truth, in infi¬ 
nite patience, to wait, and reconsider, to 
expenmentally test and repeatedly verify. 

It is but natural that there should be 
prejudice, even in science, against all inno¬ 
vations ; and I was prepaid to wait till 
the first incredulity could be overcome by 
further cumulative evidence. Unfortunate¬ 
ly there were other incidents and misrepre¬ 
sentations which it was impossible to 
remove from this isolating distance. Thus 
no conditions could have been more des¬ 
perated hopeless than those which con» 
wonted me lor the next twelve yean. 
It is necessary to make this brief reference 
to this period ot my life; for one who 
would devote himself to the search of 
truth must realise that for him there 
awaits no easy life, but one of nnend- 
iiw struggle. It is for him to cast his 
litt as an oSning, regarding gain and 


loss, success and failure, as one. Yet in my 
cose this long persisting gloom was sudden¬ 
ly lilted. My scientific deputation in 1914, 
from the Government of India, gave the 
opportunity of giving demonstrations of 
my discoveries before the leading scientific 
societies of the world. This led to the 
acceptance of my theories Md re¬ 
sults, and the recognition ol the import¬ 
ance of the Indian contribution to the ad¬ 
vancement of the world’s science. My own 
experience told me how heavy, sometimes 
even crushing, are the difficulties which 
confront an inquirer here in India; yet 
it made me stronger in my determination, 
that I shall make the path of those who 
are to follow me less aiduous, and that 
India is never to relinquish what hos been 
won for her after years of struggle. 

THE TWO IDEALS 

What is it that India is to win and 
maintain ? Can anything small or 
circumscribed ever satisfy the mind of 
India? Has her own histoiy and the 
teaching of the past prepared her for some 
temporary and quite subordinate gain ? 
There are at this moment two comple¬ 
mentary and not antagonistic ideals m- 
fore the country. India is drawn mto tw 
vortex of international competition. She 
has to become efficient in every way,— 
through spread of education, through per¬ 
formance ol civic duties and re^onsibili- 
ties, through activities both industrial 
and commercial. Neglect ol these essen¬ 
tials of national duty will imperil her very 
existence; and suffiaent stimulns for these 
will be found in success and satismction of 
personal ambition. 

But these (done do not ensnre the IM of 
a nation. Snch material activities have 
brought in the West their fruit, in accession 
of power and wealth. There has bwn a 
feverish msh even in the realm of sciroce, 
for exploiting applications of knowlMge, 
not so often for saving as for destruction. 
In the absence of some povver of restraint, 
civilisation is trembling in an unstable 
poise on the brink of ruin, ^me com¬ 
plementary ideal there must be to save 
mau from that mad rulih which *aa*t 
end in disaster. He has followed tM 
lure and excitement of _ some insati¬ 
able ambition, never pausing for a mo¬ 
ment to think of the ultimate olgect for 
which success was to serve as a tempomry 
incentive. He forgot that far more potent 
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than comjKtition was mntnal help and co¬ 
operation in tlie scheme oi life. And in this 
country through milteniums, there always 
have been some who, bej^oud the imme¬ 
diate and absorlnng pnze of the hour, 
sought for the realisation of the higiiest 
idem oflife—not through passive renuncia¬ 
tion, hnt through active struggle. The 
weakling who has refused the conflict, 
having acquired nothing, has nothing to 
renounce. Ue alone who has striven and 
won, can enrich the world by ^ving 
away the fruits of his victorious experience, 
la India such examples of constant 
realisation of ideals through work have 
resulted in the formation of a continuous 
Uving tradition. And by her latent power 
of rgnvenescencc she has rcadjusteo her¬ 
self throwh infinite transformations. 
Thus while the sonl of Babylon and 
the Nile Valley have transmigrated, ours 
still remains vital and with capacity of 
absorbing what time has brought, and 
making it one with itself. 

The ideal of giving, of enriching, in fine, 
of self-renunciation in response to the 
highest call of humanity is the other 
and complementary ideal. The motive 
power for this is not to be found in 
personal ambition jbut in the efiacement 
of all littlenesses, and uprooting of 
that ignorance which regards anything as 
gain which is to be purchased at others’ 
loss. This 1 know, that no vision of 
truth can come except in the absence of 
alj sources of distraction, and when the 
mind has reached the point of rest. 

Public life, and Uie various pro¬ 
fession will he the appropriate spheres 
of activity for many aspiring young men. 
But for my discipln, 1 call on those very 
few, who, Kalising some inner call, will 
devote their whole life with strengthen¬ 
ed character and determined purpose to 
take part in that infinite struggle to win 
knowledge for its own sake ana see truth 
face to face. 

ADVANCEMENT AND DIFFUSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

The work already carried out in iny 
laboratory on the response of matter, and 
the unexpected revelations in plant life, 
foreshadowing the wonders of the highest 
animal life, have opened out very ex¬ 
tended regions of itliiuiry in Physics, 
in Physiology, in Medicine, in Agricul¬ 
ture and even in Psychology. Problems, 


hitherto regarded as insoluble, have 
now been brought within the sphere of 
experimental investigation. These in¬ 
quiries are obviously more extensive than 
those customary either among physicists 
or physiologists, since demanding interests 
ana aptitniks hitherto more or less divided 
between them.ln the study of Nature, there 
is a necessity of the dnal view point, this 
alternating yet rhythmically unified inter¬ 
action of mologicaf thought with physical 
studies, and ^ysical thought with bio¬ 
logical studies. The future worker with 
his freshened grasp of fihysics, his fnller 
conception of the inorganic world, as 
indeed thrilling with ’’the promise and 
potency of life” will redouble his former 
energies of work and thought. Thus be 
will be in a position to winnow the old 
knowledge with finer selves, to re-search 
it with new enthusiasm and subtler 
instruments. And thus with thought and 
toil and time he may hope to bring fresher 
views into the old problems. His handling 
of these will be at once more vital and 
more kinetic, mpre comprehensive and 
unified. 

The further and fuller investigation of 
the many and ever-opening problems of the 
nascent science which includes both Life 
and Non-Life are among the main purpos¬ 
es of the Instilue 1 am opening today ; 
in these fields 1 am already fortunate in 
having a devoted band of disciples, whom 
1 have been training for the last ten years. 
Their number is very limited, but means 
may perhaps be forthcoming in the future 
to increase them. An enlarging field of 
young ability may thus Ik available, from 
which will emerge, with tune and labour, 
individual originality of research, pro¬ 
ductive invention and some day even crea¬ 
tive genius. 

But high success is not to he obtained 
without corresponding experimental 
exactitude, and this is needed today more 
than ever, and to-morrow yet more again. 
Hence the long battery of super-sensitive 
instruments and apparatus, designed here, 
which stand before you in their cases in 
our entrance hull. They will tell you of the 
protracted struggle to get bebiutl the de¬ 
ceptive seeming into the icality that rc- 
luuined uusccti ;-~ot the continuous toil and 
(Krsistence and of ingenuity called forth 
tor ovcrcoiuiiig human limitations. In 
these directions through the evcr-incrcns- 
ing ingenuity of device fur advancing 
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Ktetice, I see at no distant future an 
advance of skill and of invention among 
our workers ; and if this skill be assure^ 
practical applications will not fail to 
follow in many fields of human activity. 

The advance of science is the principal 
object of this Institute and also tm dilTu- 
siou of knowledge. We arc here in the 
largest of all the many chambers of this 
House of Knowledge—its Lecture Room. 
In adding this feature, anl on a scale 
hitlierto unprecedented in a Research In¬ 
stitute, I have sought pcriiianenllv to asso¬ 
ciate the advancement of knowledge with 
tbe widest possible civic and public difiu- 
sion of it; and this without any academic 
limitations, henceforth to ail races and 
languages, to both men and women alike, 
and fur all time coming. 

The lectures given here will not be mere 
repetitions ot second-hand knowledge. 
They will announce, to an audience oi 
some fifteen hundred people, the new dis¬ 
coveries made here, which will be demon¬ 
strated for the first time before the public. 
We shall thus maintain continuously the 
highest aim of a great Seat ot Learning by 
taking active part in the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge. Throngh tbe re¬ 
gular publication of the Transactions of 
the Institute, these Indian contributions 
will reach the whole world. The discover¬ 
ies made will thus become public property. 
No patents will ever be taken. The spirit 
of nur national culture demands that we 
should for ever be tree from the desecration 
of utilising knowledge for personal gain. 
Bendes the regular staff there will be a 
selected number of scholars, who by their 
work hare shown special aptitude, and 
who would devote their whole life to tte 
pursuit of research. They will require 
personal training and their number must 
necessarily be limited. But it is not the 
quantity but quality that is of essential 
importance. 

It is my farther wish, that as far as the 
limited accommodation would permit, the 
facilities of this Institute should be avail¬ 
able to workers from all countrics.ln this 1 
am attempting to carry out the traditions 
of my country, which so far back as 
twenty-five centuries ago, welcomed all 
scholars from different parts of tte world, 
within the precincts of its ancient scats of 
learning, at Nalanda and at Taxtlla. 


THB 8CBGB OF UFE 

With this widened outlook, we shall 
not only maintain the lughest traditions 
of the past but also serve the world in 
nobler ways. We shall be at one with it 
in feeling the common sutgings of life, 
the common love for the good, the 
true and the beautiful. In this Institute, 
this Study and Garden of Life, the claim of 
art has not been forgotten, for the 
artist has been working with us, from 
fonndation to pinnacle, and from floor to 
ceiling of this very Hall. And beyond that 
arch, the Laboratorv merges impcrcwtibly 
into the garden, which is the true labor¬ 
atory for the study of Life. There tlie cree¬ 
pers, the plants and the trees arc played 
upon by their natural environments,— 
sunlight and wind, and the chill at 
midnight under the vault ol starry space. 
There nre other surroundings also, where 
they will be subjected to chromatic action 
of different lights, to invisible rays, to 
electrified ground or thunder-charged 
atmosphere. Everywhere they will trans¬ 
cribe in their own script the history of 
their experiena*. From his lofty point 
of observation, sheltered by^ the trees, the 
student will watch wis panorama 
of life. Isolated from all distractions, 
he will learn to attune himself with 
Nature; the obscuring veil will be lilted 
and he will gradually come to see how 
community throughout tbe great o<xan 
of life outweighs appareut dissimilarify. 
Out of discord he will realise the great 
harmony. 

TUB OI'TLOOK 

These are the dreams that wove a 
network round my wakefnl life for many 
years past. The outlook is endless, for tlie 
goal is at infinity. The realisation cannot 
be through one life or one fortune but 
through the co-operation of many lives 
and many fortunes. The possibility of a 
fuller expansion will depend on very 
large Endowments. But a beginning must 
be nuide, and this is the genesis of the 
toundation of this Institute. I came 
with nothing and shall return as I came; 
if something is accomplished in the 
interval, that would indeed be a {mviicge. 
What 1 have I w’ill offer, and one who 
bad shared with me tlie struggles and 
hardships that had to be faced, has wished 
to bequeath all that is hers for the same 
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object. In all my strujirgling efiorts I have 
not been altogether lolitary; while the 
world doubted, there had been a few, now 
in the City of Silence, who never wavered 
in their trost 

Till a few weeks ago it seemed that 1 
shall have tb look to the future for secur¬ 
ing the uecessaryexpansioii of scopcand for 
permanence the Institute. But response 
IS being awakened in answer to the need. 
The Govcniincnt have most generoudy 
intimated their desire to sanction grants 
towards placing the Institute on a perma¬ 
nent basis, the extent of which will be 
proportionate to the public interest 
in this national undertaking. Out of 
many who won’d feel an interest in 
securing adequate Endowment, the very 
first donations have come from two of the 
merchant princes of Bombay, to whom 
1 hod been personally unknown. 

A note that touchra me deeply came from 
some girtstndents of the Western Province, 
enclosing their little contribution “for the 
service of our common mother-land.” 
It is only the instinctive mother-heart that 
can truly realise the bond that draws 
together the nurselings of the common 
home-land. There can be no real misgiving 
for the future when at the country’s call 
man offers the strength of his life and 
woman her active devotion ; she most of 
all, who has the greater insight and larger 
faith because of her life of austerity and 
self-abnegation. 

Bven a solitary wayfarer in tlie 
Himalayas has remember^ to send me 
message of cheer and good hope. What is 
it that has bridged over the distance an 1 
blotted out all dificrences ? That I will 
come gradually to know; till then it will 
remain enshrined as a ^ling. And Igo 
forward to my appointed task, undismay¬ 
ed by difficulties, companioned by the kind 
thoughts of my well-wishers, both far and 
near. 

INDIA’S SPECIAL AFnTUOBSLN CONTRIBUTION 
TO SCIENCE 

The excessive spedalisation of modern 
scientt in the West has led to the danger 
of losing sight of the fundamental fact that 
there can be but one truth, one science 
which includes all the branches of know¬ 
ledge. How chaotic appear the haptienings 
in Nature! Is Nature a Cosmos, in which 
the human mind is someday to realise the 
uniform march of sequence, order and law ? 
India through her habit of mind is pecu¬ 


liarly fitted to realise the idea of unity, 
and to see in the phenomenal world an 
onlerly universe. This trend of thought led 
me unconsciously to the dividiag frontiers 
of di&rent sciences and Shaped the course 
of my work in its constant aUernstions 
between the theoretical and the practi¬ 
cal, from the investigation m the 
inorganic world to that of organised life 
and its mnltitarious activities of growth, 
of movement, and even of sensation. 
On looking over a hundred and fifty 
different hues of investigations carried 
on during the last twtnty-three years, 1 
now discover in them a natural sequence. 
The study of Electric Waves led to the 
devising of methods for the production ol 
the shortest electric waves known and 
these bridged over the gulf between 
visible and invisible light; from this 
followed accurate investigation on the 
optical proiierties of invisible Waves, tiie 
determination of tlie refractive powers of 
various opaque substances, the discovery 
of effect of air film on total reflection and 
the polarising, properties of strained 
rocks and of electric tourmalines. The 
invention of a new type of self-recovering 
electric receiver made of galena was the 
fore-runner of application of crystal detec¬ 
tors for extending the range of wireless 
signals. In physical chemistry the detec¬ 
tion of molecular change in matter under 
electric stimulation, led to a new tlieory 
of photographic actiou. The fmitffil 
theory of stereo-chemistry was streng- 
tliened by the production of two kinds oi 
artificial molecules, which like the two 
kinds of sugar, rotated the polarised 
electric wave either to the right or to the 
left. Again the ‘fatigue’ cf my receivers 
led to the discovery of universal sensitive¬ 
ness inherent in matter as shown by its 
electric rosponse. It was next possible to 
study this response in its modification 
under cbangiim environment, of which its 
exaltation under stimulants and its aboli¬ 
tion under poisons are among the most 
astonishing outward manifestations. And 
as a single example of the many appli¬ 
cations of this fruitful discovery, the 
cliarucLeristics ol an artificial retina gave 
a due to the unexpected discovery of 
“binocular alternation of vision” in 
maneach eye thus supplements its 
fellow by turns, instead oi acting as a 
coutiuuuusly yoked pair, as hitherto 
believ^. 
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PLANT LIFE AND ANIMAL LIFE 

la natural Mqueace to the investigation 
of the response in ‘inorganic* matter, has 
followed a prolonged study cf the activi¬ 
ties of plant-life as compared with the 
corresponding functioning of animal life. 
But since plants for the most part seem 
motionless and passive, and arc indeed 
limited in thdr range of movement, special 
apparatus of extreme delica» had to be 
invented, which should magnify the tremor 
cf excitation and also ineasnre the percep¬ 
tion period of a plant to a thousandth part 
of a second. Ultra-microscopic movements 
were measured and recorded; the length mea¬ 
sured being often smaller than a fraction of 
a single wave-length of light. The secret of 
plant life was thus for the first time reveal¬ 
ed by the autographs of the plant itself. 
This evidence of the plant’s own script 
removed the longstanding error which 
divided the vegetable world into sensitive 
and insensitive. The remarkable perform¬ 
ance of the Praying Palm TreeofFarid- 
pore, which bows, as if to prostrate itself, 
every evening, is only one of the latest 
iiutanccs which show that the supposed 
insensibility of plants and still more of 
rigid trees is to be ascribed to wrong 
tneoty and defective observation. My 
investigations show that all plants, even 
the trees, arc fully alive to changes of 
environment; they respond visibly to all 
stimuli, even to the slight fluctuations 
of light caused by a drifting cloud. This 
series investigations has completely 
estahlished the fundamental identity of 
life-reactions in plant and animal, as seen 
in a similar periodic insensibility in both, 
corn^onding to what we call sleep; as 
seen in the death-spasm, which takes place 
in the plant as in the animal. This unity 
in orgomc life is also exhibited in 
that spontaneous pulsation which in the 
aninuu is heart-beat; it appears in the 
identical effects of stimulants, smaes- 
theticB and of poisons in vegetable and 
animal tissues. This phytiological identity 
in the effect df drugs is regarded by lead¬ 
ing pb^rtidans as of great significance in 
the scu'ntific advance of Medicine; since 
here we have u means ol' testing the effect 
ofdrugs under conditions fat siuipler than 
those presented by the patient, far subtler 
too, as wdl as mure humane than tfausc 
of experiments uu animals. 

Growth of plants and its variations 


under difierent treatment is instantly re¬ 
corded by my Crescograph. Anthonties 
expect tiiis method of investigation 
will advance practical agriculture ; since 
for the first time we are able to analyse 
and study separately the conditions 
which modife the rate of growth. Ex¬ 
periments which would have taken months 
and their results vitiated by unknown 
changes, can now be carried out in a few 
minntes. 

Returning to pure science, no phenomena 
hi plant life are so extremely vanedor have 
yet been more incapable of generahsation 
than the “tropic** movements, such as 
the twining of tendrils, the heliotropie 
movements of some towards and of 
others away from light, and the opponte 
geotropic movements of the root and 
shoot in the direction of gravitation or 
away from it. My latest investigations 
recently communicated to the Royal Socie¬ 
ty have established a single fiindamental 
reaction which underlies all these efifects 
so extremely diverse. 

Finally, 1 may say a word oi that other 
new and unexpected chapter which is 
opening out from my demonstration of 
nervous impulse in plants. The speed 
with which the nervous impulse courses 
through the plant has been determined; 
its nervous excitebility and the variation 
of that excitability have likewise been 
measured. The nervous impulse inplant and 
in man is found exalted or inhibited under 
identical conditions. We may even follow 
this parallelism in what may seem extreme 
cases. A plant carefully protected under 
glass from outside shocks, looks sleek and 
flounshing; but its higher nervous function 
is then found to be atrophied. But when 
a succession of blows is rained on this 
effete and bloated specimen, the shocks 
themselves create nervous diannels and 
arouse anew the deteriorated nature. And 
is it not shocks oi advernty, and not 
cotton-wool protection, that evolve true 
manhood ? 

A question long pnplexing physiologists 
at^ psychologists alike is that concerned 
with the great mystery that underlies 
lucmury. But uuw through certain experi¬ 
ments I have curried out, it is possible 
to truce “memory impressions'’ backwards 
even in inurguuic matter, such latent 
impressions binng capable of subse¬ 
quent revival. Again the tone uf our 
sensation is determined by the intensity 
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of nervous excitation that reaches the 
central perceiving organ. It would theo* 
Kticallv be possible to change the tone 
or qnaiitj of our sensation, if means could 
be discovered by which the nervous impulse 
would become modiSed during transit. 
Investigation 'on nervous impulse in plants 
has led to the discovery of a controlling 
method, which was found equallji effec¬ 
tive in regard to the nervous impulse in 
animal. 

Thus the lines of physics, of physiology 
and of psychology converge and meet. And 
here will assemble those who would seek 
oneness amidst the manitold. Here it is 
that the genius of India should find its 
true blossoming. 

The thrill in matter, the throb of life, 
the pulse of growth, the impulse coursing 
tluxragh the nerve and the resulting sensa¬ 
tions, how diverse are these and yet how 
nni&ed ! How strange it is that the tremor 
of excitation in nervous matter should 
not merely be transmitted but transmuted 
and reflected like the image on a mirror, 
from a difierent plane of life, in sensation 
and in afiecti':n, in thought and in emotion. 
Of these which is more real, the material 
body or the image wb'ich is independent of 
it? Which of these is undecaying, and 
which ot tbeseis beyond the reach of death? 

It was a woman iu the Vedic times, 
who when adeed to take her choice of the 
wealth that would be hers for the asking, 
inqnired whether that would win for her 
deathlessness. What would ^ do with 
it, if it did not raise her above death ? 
This has always been the cry of the sotd 
of India, not for addition of material 
bondage, but to work out through 
struggle her self-chosen destiny and win 
immortality. Many a nation had risen 


in the past and won the empire of 
the world. A few buried frameuts are 
all that remain as memorials of the great 
dynasties that wielded the temporal 
power. There is, however, another element 
which finds its incarnation in matter, yet 
transcends its transmutation and apparent 
destruction: that is the burning flame 
bom of thought which has been handed 
down through fleeting generations. 

Not in matter, bnt in thought, not in 
possessions or even in attainments but in 
ideals, are to be found the seed of immorta¬ 
lity. Not through matdial acquisition but 
in generous diffusion ot ideas and ideals 
can the true empire ot humanity be estab¬ 
lished. Thus to Asoka to whom belonged 
this vast empire, bounded by the inviolate 
seas, after he had tried to ransom the 
world by giving away to the utmost, 
there came a time when he had nothiim 
more to give, except one half of an AmlaS 
fruit. This was his last possession and 
his anguished cry was that since he 
had nothing more to give, let the half of 
the Amlaki be accepted as his final gift. 

Asoka’s emblem of the doi/aki will be 
seen on the cornices of the Institute, and 
towering above all is the sjymbol of the 
thunderbolt. It was tbe Rishi Dadhic^ 
the pure and blameless, who offered his life 
that the divine weapon, tbe thunderbolt, 
might be fashioned out of his bones to 
simte evil and exalt righteousness. It is 
but half of the Amlaki that we can offer 
now. But the past shall he reborn in a 
yet nobler future. We stand here today 
and resume work tomorrow so that by tm 
efforts of our lives and our unshaken faith 
in the future we may all help to build the 
greater India yet to m. 


THB SMALL AND THB GRBAT 

[Teansution op a papbe ebad by Rabmoeanath Taooeb.] 

I NDIA, in the throes of long suffering from heavy showers: when lol and behold I 
the barrenness of poutieal dron^t, showers descended in Beharof rioting of 
was aaxionsly scanning the dues: Hindus against MahomedanSi'^heavj 
poutieal weather-proffliets had reported showers 1 

wfit a strong Bome-mle monsoon had We bear of sectarian quarrels in other 
criissed the Arabian Sea, and forecasted countries as well, owing to rivalry or 
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■pite; but in our counlrr these are chiefly 
on rcliffions Rroiiiuls, for nil our Intvl 
professions of our reliKiniis tolrrntinn, 
which, sny \vc, has no r(|iial in nil the 
world ! Dissensions in Modern Europe arc 
at bottom economic. There the miners, 
the dock* and railway-workers now and 
affain make ti great to-do. They have to 
take all kinds ot steps about it; to make 
laws, to suspend laws, to call out the 
military, to sne<i blood, 'liiere, however, 
in the case of sudi quarrels we see only 
two parties : one which makes the trouble, 
and the other wBicb tries to quell it; but 
not, as we have here, an exquisitely humor¬ 
ous third 'party to mock those in trouble 
with their jeers. 

There wan a time in England, while its 
political machine bad yet to be perfected, 
when a conflict was raging between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. During 
that conflict it cannot be said that 
justice was done to either party by the 
other; on the contrary, the Catholics 
had to sufler numerous disabilities for 
years. But to-day, though the estab- 
I'lshment of one religious sect is still 
a standing injustice to the others, how is 
it that such external causes of tronble and 
unrest hare been rendered I armless ? 
Pimply becanse all sections of the people 
are now united in governing themselves. 
There wan also a day when the diflerences 
between Englishmen and Scotchmen were 
not a little rancorous owing to their real 
divergence in race, language, taste and 
tradinon; and here again these were re¬ 
conciled becanse of the eventnal union of 
Englander and Scot in a self-government 
in which they were able to utilize their 
enerfdes in co-operation to ensure progress 
and repel calamity. Bnt why is it that 
between Great Britain and Ireland such 
union has not yet been fully consumma¬ 
ted ? Jnst for want of this same equality 
of political rights. 

It has to be admitted that in our 
country there ‘is a difficult element of con¬ 
flict brtween the Hindu and the Mofaa- 
medan. Wherever there is anydepartnre 
from the whole tmth, there there is sin; 
wherever there is sin, there is punishment. 
If reEgion, instead oi being the manifesta- 
tioa M a spiritual ideal, gives prominence 
to scriptures and external rites, then does 
it disturb the peace more than anything 
else can. Buropran histoty is red with the 
btoodAcd for die sake of dogma, if 


Abimsa (non-destruction) be yonr religion, 
it may remain an impossible ideal, but 
nevertheless it may he cherished 
ns such and n gradual advance made 
towards its realisation. Bnt if you 
yourself slay one kind of animal in 
the name of religion, and then prepare 
to slay men if they likewise slay another 
kind of animal in the name of religion, 
then that attitude cannot be called by any 
other flame than tyranny. It is our hope 
that our religion will not remain ritual- 
ridden for ever. We hare also Another 
hope, and that is that if our political life 
can become truer by the working out tS 
the same political ideal by both Hindu and 
Moslem, then such union of minds will 
make all external differences trivial. So 
far for the story of our own griefs and 
hopes. Let ns see what part is played 
therein by the third party, the looker-on. 

1 met an Englishman in the train the 
other day, who apropos of Home Rule, 
told me a story about how an Indian 
zamindar, somewhere in Behar, was non¬ 
plussed by an English Captain who scoffed 
at him saying: “You cannot control yonr 
own ryots, and yet you people want Home 
Rule I” The story did not tell of the 
samindar's reply. Very possibly he made 
a low salaam and said, “Unworthy that 
we are, O saheb, take away your Home 
Rule, but save me from my ryots 1“ For 
he must have felt that while Home Rule 
was yet in some shadowy dreamland 
across the seas, the Captain was there, 
right before him, and the infuriated rioters 
were threatening his rear. My reply to my 
fellow-passenger was: “These Hindu- 
Mahomedan riots have not occurred under 
our Home Rule. How conid the poor 
zamindar help casting piteous glances at 
tiie Captain’s troops, for this is fhe first 
time 1 hear of a division of labour where 
one is to have the weapons and another to 
do the fighting 1 During the days of the 
Swadeshi agitation, not only in distant 
mofusril places like Jamalpur, but also in 
Barabazar, the veijr heart of Calcutta, 
Mahomedans were allowed to oppress 
Hindns—that is a stigma which stmns the 
rulers, not only the ruled. If this kind of 
thing had been as frequent in the Nizam’st 
dominions, or in Mysore or Baroda, it* 
might have been more difficnlt toreplTto' 
the Captain’s sarcasm.” 

That isjust our eomplaiat. We lack all 
SHfionribirity of power, for our nders bake 
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taken it on themselves to protect us from 
withont. This is making us more and 
more ill-equipped and helpless within. And 
when this result makes our rulers all the 
more contemptuous, we dare not reply to 
them, it is true, but the language of our 
thoughts is not parliamentary. Had we 
ower, both Hindu and Moslem would 
aye felt it equally incumbent on them to 
unite in their endcavonr to maintain and 
justify it, and to be cautions in av/>iding 
disruption. And thus the British Empire 
in India would have become stable, not 
only for the time, but for all time. 

Bntif it should so happen that when, on 
the turning of the next page of History, 
the^ British Nation should leave behind, 
amidst the decaying remnants of its “good 
government”, these enfeebled, inefficient 
millions, unu^ to self-reliance, unfit for self- 
defence, ignorant of their true self-interest; 
and leave them, moreover, with neighbours 
awakened to a new life, indomitable with 
new acquirements; then whom should these 
helpless men, women and children blame 
for the endlessness of the sufferings to 
which th^ are handed over ? Or even if 
we imagine that amidst the ever-changing 
World History, the history of British rule 
in India alone will remain a fixture, then is 
it to be our fate to be kept an eternally 
disunited people, with no bond of common 
endeavour in the service of onr country, 
with hopes doomed to everlasting petti¬ 
ness, powers namped and scope narrow, 
and a future ringed in with the high wall 
of the will of others ? 

We have been under one rule, but not 
under ^ one responsibility. So that our 
unity is external: it does not bring us 
t(»ether, but merely ranges us side by 
side; and the least shock knocks ns 
against each other. It is not a living, 
moving unity,—'it is the unity of men lying 
asleep on the same ground, not of waking 
men marching along the same road. There 
IS nothing to be proud of in this unity, nor 
anything to rejoice at, either. It may 
? j paeans of praise in unison, 

bend low tMether, but it cannot uplift us. 

In the old days onr sodal organisation 
used to keep us alive to our duty to onr 
community. That was a narrow field, no 
doubt, in wfaieh the village of our birth 
was all that we meant by onr Mother 
Country. Nevertheless, within its limits, 
the wemthy felt the reroonsibility of their 
wealth, the learned of their leamiiig. Bach 
7614-2 


one's surroundings had their claims on 
whatever powers he had. In such a life of 
endeavour and responsibility men can re¬ 
joice and glory. 

But our responsibilities have been shift¬ 
ed away from our social life. Now the 
Sarkar alone judges us, protects us, phy¬ 
sics ns, punishes ns; decides as to what is 
Hindu and what is non-Hindu ; maintains 
distilleries for supplying us with intoxi¬ 
cants ; and when a villager gets eaten by a 
tiger, provides the local Magistrate and 
his friends with the opportunity for a 
shikar party. Naturally our social regula¬ 
tions nave become too heavy for ns to 
bear. The Brahmin still extorts his honor¬ 
arium, but no longer imparts instruction; 
the Landlord squeezes his tenants, but has 
nothing to offer in return; the upper classes 
accept respect from the masses, but are 
unable to afford them protection. Onr 
ceremonials have become, if anything, 
more costly, but have ceased to contribute 
to the amenities of social life, and are only 
for conformity or show. Meanwhile the 
dash of caste rivalry and the depredations 
of priestcraft are going on with full vigour. 
In a word, the social cow whose provender 
we have to provide has ceased to pvc 
milk, but has not forgotten how to toss 
with her crumpled horns! 

Whether the way in which our affairs 
are now regulated from without is or is 
not more efficient than the old way from 
within, is nut tbe point. Had men been 
stocks and stones, tbe question of how to 
arrange them so as to make the best of 
them would, no doubt, have been the most 
important one. But men are men: thi^ 
must live, and grow and progress. So it 
cannot but be admitted that the dismal 
depression which is weighing down tbe 
spirits of our people by reason of their 
being kept apart from the affairs of the 
country, is not only cruel but unstatesman¬ 
like. We are not asking for power to 
boast of, or tyrannise with ; we are not 
looking out for an instrument with which 
to tap the wealth of the rest of the world; 
we have not tbe vaulting ambition to 
acquire the greatest power to kill the 
greatest number. We ate willing to 
wear as a diadem the epithet of “Mild 
Hindu” which is contemptuously ffuQg 
at us; and well content to hug to our 
bosoms till tbe end of onr da^s the 
scathing scorn which onr ^intnafify 
seems to inspire. All we want is power to 
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serve our Mother Country; the natural 
right to take up its responsibilities, for 
lack of which the torments of the degrada¬ 
tion of houcless futility are becoming too 
nnbearable within onr breasts. 

That is why, of late, we sec the eager¬ 
ness of our youths to thrnst themselves for¬ 
ward to render social service. Man cannot 
go on living in a hot-housc of inane (wace- 
fulness; for his most intimate want is the 
scope to straggle towards growth, of 
which the emression is the consecration 
of self, in snObring, to a great Idea. In 
the history of all great peoples the irresis¬ 
tible progress of this struggle foams and 
roars and splashes over the ups and downs 
of success and failure, breaking through 
all obstacles. It is impossible to keep 
hidden, even from political paralytics such 
os we, the grand panorama of this history. 
To ayouth, instinct with the enthusiasm 
of Life, inspired by the words ci the Great, 
taught by _ the lessons of History, enforced 
inactivity is worse than death itself,—as 
is only too cicariii the heart-rending letter 
written by the one-time detenu, Sachindra 
Das Gupta, on the eve of his suicide. 

But only the opportunity for rendering 
occasional service dnring flooil or famine 
is not enough to give scope to the inner 
promptings of man’s complex nature, 
wliich can only find fulfilment in the cons¬ 
tant and^ yarious expression of everyday 
work, failing which they get confined with¬ 
in, there to fester and brcoinc poisoned, 
and originate the secret activities from 
which tlw country is sufiering. Wherefore 
we see the suspicions of the authorities 
most keenly directed towards those who 
have ideals and are trying to act up to 
them. Those who are selfish and unprin¬ 
cipled, inert and indifferent,—under the 
present-day spy-system it is they who 
hare the least to (ear, it is they who are 
rewaided and rise to the top. Unselfish 
activity for the sake of others is so 
difficult of explanation! How is one 
to reply to this question of inqui¬ 
sitorial authority: “What business 
have you, forsooth, with great deeds? 
When the way is open for you to eat, 
drink and lire easily upon the fat or lean 
wages you may earn by hiring yourself, 
what possesses yon to indulge in a wild 
goose chase at your own expense ?’’ 

But whatever authority may say, is 
this underground tnnnel, where there is 
neither light nor sound, nor ju^ice, nor 


legitimate way of escape, is this, 1 ask, a 
good path for Government to follow 7 
You may bury without trial all the best 
activity of the country,—bnt cannon in 
this way lay its ghost ? To t^ to ^ve an 
outward aspect of respectability to inward 
hunger by force of punishment can neither 
be called good nor wise. 

While this underground poliqr is 
rampant, the news comes from over the 
seas that a draft scheme of self-government 
is being prepared. 1 can bnt suppose that 
the higher authorities liave bc^n to 
perceive that simple repression will not 
exorcise the disturbing spirit, but that 
conciliation is also needful. This country 
is my country, not only because 1 happen 
to lie born in it, but because it has a 
claim to the best of my striving and 
achievement—the British Empire in India 
can only become permanent if it can 
encourage tlie realisation of this truth by 
its people. To keep so vast a country 
enfeebled, inefficient, indifferent to ita 
affairs of state, is to make their help in an 
emergency worthless, and their weight of 
inertia nnbearable. Moreover, placing 
even the weakest in a constant attitude 
of antagonism is like leaving the 
smallest leak in a boat. In calm weather 
baling may serve to keep it going, but 
when in a storm all hands are bnsy with 
rudder and oar and sail, the tiny leak may 
make all the difference. To get angry then, 
and pound it with regulation or non- 
regulation police iHtbis will only make 
matters worse. The trifling cost of mend¬ 
ing a small leak in time will save mnch 
greater loss later on—this is a truth 
which I cannot believe British statesman¬ 
ship does not understand. Itisbecanse it 
does, that the question of granting self- 
government has arisen today. 

But the baser side of human nature is 
blind. It only attaches importance to 
the present, and ignores what is yet to 
come. It thinks it mere weakness or silly 
sentimentality to talk of Truth and Right. 
Buoyed by high hopes India is making too 
light of this enemy of British Rule. The 
Anglo-Indian, who whether as government 
official or mercluint stands for the gre^ of 
power or money, is too close to India to 
see clearly. To his near-sightedness it is 
his power, his prosperity which towen, 
and the 300 millions cn India with their 
joys and sorrows are only so many 
shadows, faint and unsubstantial. Tins 
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makes me afraid that any boon, such as 
may hare served to give back to I^ia her 
strength of manhood, will be clipped and 
curtaued and bloodless when it does come, 
or perhaps, will perish on the journey and 
add to the skeletons of the unfruitful good 
wishes which strew the desert path of 
India’s fate. 

The Anglo-Indian who wields the weapon 
of obstruction is intoxicated with power, 
and out of touch with the life of India by 
layer upon layer of accumulated official 
tradition. To him India is but a Govern¬ 
ment or Mercantile office. While, on the 
other hand, he is connected by blood with 
those Englishmen over the seas who shape 
our destinies; his hand is in their hands, 
his lips at their cars ; he has a scat in their 
council chambers, and access to the green 
room behind the political stage; he is 
constantly going back home to leaven the 
country with his ideas and is nllcring its 
very psychology. He swears his grey 
hairs and the length of his experience, and 
claims special indulgence because of the 
pinnacle to which he claims to have raised 
the Empire. Where can our words, our 
hopes, even our existence be seen behind 
this towering self-assertion ? How can we 
hope for any Englishman to have such 
abnormal keenness of insight as to succeed 
in spying out the humanity in these 300 
millions over the encircling walls of 
officialdom ? 

The distant Englishman who, by reason 
of the free atmosphere of Europe is able to 
escape the illusions of blind self-interest 
and can see India with a breadth of vision, 
is cautioned by the Anglo-Indian that it 
is only through the dust-laden nether sky 
that a practice view can be obtained, and 
that the distant view from the pure upper 
sky is visionary. For the distant English¬ 
man to take an interest in Indian onairs 
M reckoned by the Anglo-Indian to be a 
piece of impudent meddlesomeness. There¬ 
fore the Indian should always remember 
that he is not governed Iw the Great 
English People of whom he has heard tell, 
but that he is the subject of an official sect 
who have ^n corroded into artificiality 
1^ the add of Indian Government offices 
in which th^ have soaked forages—not 
of men who are men in mind and heart and 
life, but who have been artificially docked 
and stunted for a special purpose. 

The camera may be called an artificial 
eye. It sees very distinctly, but not the 


whole view; it cannot see what is not 
inimcduitely before it. So we may sa^ it 
sees bliiul'lv. The natural eye, behind 
which there is a living person, however 
imperfect its vision may lie for n particular 
purpose, is much bikter adapted for 
dealings between man and man. 8o we 
may thank God that He has not ^ven 
us camera lenses in the place of ms. 
Eut what is this that He has given 
us in the Government of India ? ^ The 
great Englishman, who is really and 
fully .a man, liv'es, such is our fate, on the 
opposite shore; and fiefore he comes over 
to this side he passes through the shears 
of expediency which lop ofi three quatters 
of his manhood, carefully cutting out 
all that makes man grow himself and 
cause growth in others. These expurgated 
men fail to understand why these perfect 
and expensivccamcras of theirs are charged 
with seeing incompletely, because ima¬ 
gination also is one of the things they have 
left liehind them. 

Why is it that the inmates of work¬ 
houses in England are so discontented and 
try to run away if they can ? Because the 
workousc is neither a proper home, nor per¬ 
fect homelessness. It gives only a bare 
minimum of shelter, rigidly calculated. 
Shelter is doubtless a very neeessai^ thing, 
but because men are men they pine for a 
home, that is to say, they cannot five with¬ 
out many a thing Which is not absolutely 
necessary, over and above the bare mini¬ 
mum ; and if they cannot get these, thqr 
want to escape. The strict workhouse 
guardian, who is not a whole man with a 
complete vision, feels surprised and angry 
at this ingratitude of the indigent, and 
fails to understand their unwillingness to 
barter the bonndlcss hope which agitates 
their soul for the peace of bare shelter, and 
so tries to suppress sorrowing by punish¬ 
ment. 

The great Englishman is not in dirKt 
contact with India,—between them is in¬ 
terposed the small Englishman. So, for ns, 
the great Englishman exists only in Histon 
and Literature; and India exists for him otlfy 
in Offices and Dint books, in other words, 
India is for him only a set of staritrtics in 
which are to be found exports and imports, 
income and expenditure; the number of 
births and deaths, of policemen tokcen the 
peace, of goals to punish the turbulent; 
the length of railway lines,' the height of 
edneatir lal edifices. But crriition ii no* 
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iky*fiUii>g mus of Btatistical figures, and no 
account of the vital immensity of India 
beyond these figures reaches any living per¬ 
sonality. 

Nevertheless, whatever may he the diffi- 
culties in the way of believing it, 1 ask my 
countrymen to know for certain that there 
is a geographical locality where a people 
rightly called the great British people really 
cust. The injustice which the weak do to 
the strong is only a farther proof of their 
weakness,—it will redound to our glory 
if we can avoid such weakness. 1 can 
swear it that thetw great Englishmen are 
in every way true men. It is also certiun- 
ly true that the same greatness ot charac¬ 
ter which has made all great peoples great 
has also made these great Englishmen 
great. It is no use saying in a fit of 
piqne that they have raised themselves 
on the points oi their swords, or by mounp 
ting their motiey-bags. It is utterly 
unworthy of belief that any people can 
fxcome great merely because they are 
good at fighting, or mon^-making; and the 
proposition can be dismissed, without call¬ 
ing for proof, that any people Imve be¬ 
come truly great without achieving moral 
greatness. These great Englishmen sin¬ 
cerely cheridi the ideals of Right and Truth 
and Freedom; they are expressed in vari¬ 
ous ways in their literature and their his¬ 
tory ; and these same ideals are giving 
them strength in the present-day war. 

These great Englishmen are not station¬ 
ary, they are progressing; their lives are 
changiM and expanding through their his¬ 
tory. They are busy not only with their 
Empire and their commerce, but their 
national life flows on in a fall stream of 
literature, science and art, social life and 
religion. Thqr are creative; and are of tie 
high priests of the great European sacri¬ 
fice. The lessons of the war have not been 
lost on them, and they are learning to read 
the history of man anew in the soul-search¬ 
ing light of their martyrdom. They have 
seen the catastrophe that mnst inevitably 
result from the insistent setting up of false 

E striotic pride against insnlted humanity. 

onscioudy or unconsciously they are real¬ 
ising that the god of one’s own country is 
theUod of all countries, and that to bring 
Him human victims is to see Him in Um 
terrible wrath. And even if they have not 
understood it today, they will understand 
it someday, that the storm-centre is always 
where the air is thinnest; and them, where 


are the weakest of the world’s peoples, will 
always be the centre of struggle of contend¬ 
ing nations, drawn into the vortex by the 
lust of spoil; there man does not shine in his 
greatness, but grows laxer and laxer, care¬ 
lessly allowing his manhood to slip away 
from him ; there Satan usurps a seat and 
dares mock God for his weakness I The 
great Englishman, 1 say, needs must 
understand that castles cannot be built 
on sand, and their power made permanent 
on the weakness oi others. 

But the small Englishman does not move 
on. He has remained tied for long cen¬ 
turies to the country which he has con¬ 
demned to stagnation. On one lace of his 
life he bears the imprint of office, on the 
other of pleasure. In the former aspect 
he keeps India at the length of his sceptre 
of power or his measuring rod of com¬ 
merce ; the other face, like the other 
side of the moon, is entirely beyond 
our ken. And yet he chums value for 
his experience in the measure of the length 
of its years. In the begitming of British 
Indian History he did some creative work, 
but ever since he has simply been watching 
over and enjoying a well-established poli¬ 
tical and commerdal predominance. His 
continual turning of the null of routine 
has made him immensely wise in worldly 
wisdom, and he thinks the achievement of 
efficiency in his office to be the greatest 
event in the world. His constant inter¬ 
course with a weaker people makes him 
feel that he is the maker of the future as 
he is the master of the present. He does 
not stop at the assertion that be is here, 
he follows it up with the boast that be 
has come to stay. 

Relying on the generosity of the great 
Englishman, as a talisman, onr country¬ 
men have begun to talk back to the small 
Englishman, forgetting the strength of the 
power wielded by the latter; forgetting 
also that sometimes the cost of propitia¬ 
ting the priest below has to be even greater 
than the value of the boon vonchsued by 
the god above. Let us recall instances of 
the power of this intermediaiy, the qnafity 
of his characteristic mood. Grantra, fcw 
the soke of argument, that Annie Bemt 
was at fault ;-%at the great Englishman 
had pardon^ her. For this earth¬ 
quakes engineered by the small Englishman 
reached and shook the Houses ot Parlia¬ 
ment. The small Englishman cannot 
overlook the crime of forgiveness, though 
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he may omit to call for explanations in the 
case of irregnlar punishments. Where a 
punishment has been awarded, the crime 
mnst be there to fit it, says he. He who 
bolds the contrary is an Extremist I Then 
again, when in the Imperial Council cham¬ 
ber the Panjah Lieutenant Governor made 
indiscreet attacks on the people of India 
and the Viceroy felt compelled to read him 
a mild homilv, it gave the small English¬ 
man a shodk from which he finds jt im¬ 
possible to recover. On the other hand, 
when Mr. Montagu, before taking up his 
office indulged in some plain speaking 
abont the Indian Bnreancracy, there was 
such a cydone of vitnperation that it 
knocked the mire off the State Secretary’s 
power and freedom of action. We have 
witnessed the power of the small English¬ 
man, not only in the time of Lord Ripon 
and to some extent in that of Lord Hard- 
ingc, but also so far back as in the time of 
Lord Canning and of Lord Bcntinck. 

That is why I repeatedly warn my coun¬ 
trymen : “What makes you so defiant 7 
Your strength ? You have none. Your 
voice ? It IS not so loud as yon think. 
Any supporter ? He is imaginary. If your 
cause be rigfateons then that alone you 
may thoroughly rely on. None can de¬ 
prive you of the right oi voluntary suffer¬ 
ing. The glory of consecrating yourselves 
to 'Truth and Right awaits you at the end 
of a stony road. And if, at length, yon get 
any boon at all, it will be from your own 
conscience—the god that is within. Have 
yon not seen how, suspecting the Govern¬ 
ment of India to be in eollnsion in regard 
to the proposal for a boon to India, the 
AnMo-Indian is inquiring with a saidonk 
smile: “What makes the Government so 
jumpy 7 What awful thing can have 
happened that the thnuderbolt department 
should have taken to showering rain ?’’ 
And yet when mere schoolboys are thrust 
into the lawless underground regions of 
darkness, then this same Anglo-Indian 
cries: “The state of things is so awful 
that British jostice mnst confess defeat, 
and wild Tartar methods imported to take 
its place 1“ That is to say, the appiehen- 
non whidk is true when yon strike, is false 
when yon are called upon to apply balm to 
the wound,—for the balm costs money! 
But, say 1, the bUI oi costs for hitting bard 
has a way of exceeding that of trying to 
heal. Secure in your strength you fancy 
that the portion of Indian Uistoty which 


concerns the Indian is not progressing 
onwards, but goes round and round in an 
eddy which tends downwards. And when 
one day, on coming out of te for life of a madhouse in Berham- 
pore. I can swear that the British 
Government never had anything to fear, 
but our country much to gain, from him. 

Some time ago when my Shantiniketan 
boys went up for their examination to 
the Birbhnm Zilla school, the police used 
to take down their names. They had no 
need to do anything else to cause young 
spirits to droop ; for none know the nature 
of their secret records nor can divine the 
purpose of their stealthy methods. Just 
as no one cares to eat a snake-bitten 
fruit, so none dare to hold commerce with 
a police-tainted person. Even that most 
desperate of creatures, the Bengali father 
with an unmarried daughter to get rid 
of,— to whom neither ugliness nor vice, nor 
age nor disease is a bar,— even he refrains 
from sending the matchmaker to him. If 
the one-time police-suspect tries to do 
business, the business fails. If he begs for 
charity, he may rouse our pity, bat cannot 



overcome onr dread. If he joins any good 
work, that good work is doomed. 

The authorities in charge of this Depart- 
ment of Terror are after all only men of 
flesh and blood, they are not saints, risen 
superior to passion and prejudice. And aa 
we, in a state of excitement or fear, mistake 
shadow for reality, so do they. Their 
profession being to suspect all men, mis- 
trust of all men becomes ingrained in their 
character ; and to take action on the least 
trace of doubt gets to be their favourite 
policy ; for they are not checked from above, 
their surroundings havt been terrorised 
into silence, and the small Englishman 
behind them is cither apathetic, or else 
hounding them on. If, to a lack of natural 
sympathy, prevailing passion or panic, and 
power practically boundless, there be add- 
ed secret methods and stifled laws, then, 
can even the small Englishman really 
bring himself to believe that a situation 
has arisen in which strict justice and 
a righteous policy can be counted upon ? I 
am absolutely certain that he does not 
believe any such' thing, but what he 
believes is that all this is a convenient 
method of suppressing disturbance ; just as 
we have seen, in Germany, the avoidance of 
international obligations reckoned to be 
the easiest way of winning the war, 
because there the small Germans predo- 
initiate over the great Germans. The state 
policy of "Bring mc his head I" may serve 
for a time, but not for all time. The policy 
which is good for all time is the policy for 
which great Englishmen have so often 
fought ; and fired by their whole-hearted 
abhorrence for the opposite policy oftbe 
Germans, great young Englishmen, to-day, 
are rushing in their thousands to give up 
their lives on the field of battle. 

It has been my steadfast endeavour 
that the boys of my Shantiniketan school 
should acquire a true vision of the history 
of Humanity as a whole, broad and un- 
tainted with race-hatred. With this in my 
mind, I have not hesitated to accept the 
services of devoted Englishmen ofieringto 
consecrate their lives to this work. But 
we live unnatural lives ; onr present scope, 
our future prospects, are both narrow ; 
onr latent powers are feeble in expression 
for lack of stimulus and want offkrility. 
Any result we may achieve in our restrict- 
ed field, overshadowed as it is by the 
might of^the wielders of all power and 
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Erettige, are so dwarfed and stunted as to 
e of but little use or value in the markets 
of the world,— which however is declared 
to be the best reason for continuing to 
keep us in a deeper shade I An utter 
depression due to this state of things 
is weighing down our whole being; 
and for this reason hardly any one 
in this country is inclined to attach 
any value to the Greater Freedom from 
one's baser nature which great men 
extol. And yet I make bold to believe 
that our endeavours in the Shantiniketan 
School have not<- been entirely fruitless. 
For however serious the obstacles in the 
way may be, if the supreme truth beheld 
before our countrymen, they cannot find it 
in their hearts to thrust it aside altoge- 
ther,— not even the most modern of our 
boys I And, as to this trait in our charac- 
ter, I am happy to be in agreement with 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab. 

Bntat times it becomes terribly diffi- 
cult. Things happen which make even the 
meekest of Bengali boys rebellious against 
the higher teaching, for baser passions at- 
tract their like. We have two little fellows 
in our Shantiniketan School, whose guar- 
dians were fairly well-to-do and paid the 
school dues regularly. Some time ago 
three men of the family were arrested in 
one haul, and interned. The boys can no 
longer pay their way and have to be sup- 
ported from the school funds. The little 
fellows ore not only feeling the humiliation 
of their position, but they are not un- 
aware, also, of the misery that has befallen 
their home. Their father was stricken 
with malaria, and their distracted mother 
moving heaven and earth in the endeavour 
to get him imprisoned in a healthier loca- 
lity,— all these anxieties tormented their 
infant minds.They do not utter a word, nor 
do we speak to them, on the subject. But 
it somehow sticks in my throat to talk in 
their presence of Right, Justice and Uni- 
versal Love, for the sneering faces come 
athwart my vision of those who, like the 
Punjab Lieutenant Governor, have no use 
for these spiritual exaggerations. Thus 
are the sparks flying in this clash between 
the baser passions of both parties ; and in 
all parts of Bengal outward suffering is 
driven inwards, there to be stored up as a 
permanent factor influencing character. 
The bombs which are being dropped into 
the bosom of whole families from the high 
cloudland of authority an exacting their 
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toll of women and children,— but may not 
these, at least, be classed as non-comba- 
tants ? 

If yon ask me about the root oi this 
vicious problem, I say at once it is the 
want of self-government. We are bo foreign 
to Englishmen. One of their learned 
travellers has said that he felt the Chinese 
and Japanese to be nearer. It seems our 
spirituality stands in the way,— a malady 
with which the Britisher disclaims to be 
afflicted. What more radical difference can 
there be between man and man ? Over 
and above that, they do not know our 
language ; they do not mix with ns socially. 
Where there is so vast an intervening 
distance, bo little of knowledge to bridge it, 
watchful suspiciousness can be the only 
possible policy. The poison disseminated 
by those who are selfish and crafty, who 
know that to play the honorary spy is a 
way to rapid advancement, is permeating 
and vitiating the whole administration. 
Those who value self-respect more than 
patronage, who prefer the good of the 
country to their own promotion, they try, 
so long as the police will let them, to give 
all government concerns as wide a berth 
as they can. 

The bureaucratic administrator who lives 
in an atmosphere of walking on tiptoe, 
talking in whispers, glancing furtively at 
every shadow and lurking behind cover, 
an atmosphere, moreover, that is tainted 
with the proximity of the police,— what is 
to prevent his habitual suspicion taking 
shape as direful action, for to him we are 
only an abstraction— the Governed ? So 
when in our homes the mother weeps, the 
brother trembles, the wife commits suicide, 
and the children have to go untended and 
untaught ; when at a sign from the C.I.D., 
institutions representing the patriotic 
labour of years crumble to the dust ; that 
makes no difference in the appetite for 
dinner, or soundness of sleep, oi the ruling 
power, nor does it even affect his zest for 
his game of Bridge. I do not Bay this in 
anger. The conditions being what they 
are, it is but natural. Bureaucracy always 
implies dealings, not with the real world 
as a whole, but with that part of it 
which is a product of its own regulations. 
In a free country no bureaucracy is allowed 
to occupy the whole space, so that the 
people get an opportunity of growing 
through the gaps left in it. In a dependent 
country it is careful to leave no gap. 
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» And if we busy ourtelres searching for an 
* outlet to the open sky, there is such a 
' stormy flatter in all its brauches right to 
the tips of its foliage, that we, also, grow 
disquieted and feel we would rather forego 
the outlet than risk being broken by the 
bufferings of these branches. Nevertheless 
let me say my first and last word. There is 
no nation so powerful that it can keep un- 
naturaltaess balanced ou the point of its 
bayonet. The weight grows, the muscles 
relax, anl the gravitation of the great 
world brings all bolstered up anomalies 
to the dust. 

What then is natural ? That whatever 
may be the character of the governmeut it 
should be responsible to the people 

{governed, so that they in turn may be 
ovingly loyal to it as their own. The 
apathy of the people in regard to an 
irresponsible outside government in which 
they have no share, cannot but degenerate 
into antipathy. And those who try to 
suppress snch antipathy by force needs 
must convert it into antagonism. That 
■ is how the problem waxes more and more 
complex. 

The British Nation has come to India 
as the messenger of the spirit of the age. 
The wealth of great truths gained by 
Humanity in each era is bound to be dis- 
tributed in one shape or the other through- 
out the countries of the world. Those who 
are the carriers of this wealth are false to 
their trust if they are miserly in its distri- 
bution ; then they hamper the design of 
Providence and spread misery. But they 
cannot hide under a bushel the light they 
carry. What they have been commission- 
ed to give, give they must, for they are 
but the instruments of the gift which is the 
gift of the age. Unnatnralness comes in 
when they turn their light side to one part 
oi their history and their dark side to 
another. But they cannot go on for ever 
allowing one side of their nature to cheat 
the other. If the small Englishman per- 
sists is hemming in the great Englishman 
with a wall of self-interest, only sorrow 
and calamity will follow. The game of 
History is not played with the cards ex- 
posed. The deaaeemevt often comes in a 
surprising fashion, upsetting all calcula- 
tions. Anyhow, it may be asserted as a 
geaecal troth that, if after a prolonged 
period of giving rein to unnatural ness, it 
is imagine!} that the regulations of one's 
owa making ace the laws of the universe, 
76)4-3 



then all ot a sudden will History stumble 
over some slight obstacle, and topple 
over completely. For centuries East and 
West have been brought together, but 
have failed to establish human relation- 
ships; West would rule the East bateau- 
not make it kin ; the barriers of the East 
are broken down and the West is right in- 
side its granaries, and yet the refrain conti- 
nues to be chanted : "Never the twain 
shall meet!" Can the dead-weignt Of such 
nnnaturalncss remain for long in stable 
equilihruim ? If no natural solution can 
be found then the eurtain will descend on 
the Fifth Act of an Historical Tragedy. 

The Tragedy of India's pet history 
was worked out just in this way. We, 
also, saw men come together, only to con- 
trive elaborate methods of keeping them 
permanently asunder. We, also, tried to 
keep from others Rights which we prised 
as the most valuable for ourselves. We, 
also, insulted humanity by giving the high- 
sounding name of Special Privilege to pri- 
vileges which should have been universal. 
But with all the weight of our sacred scrip- 
tures at their back we were nnable to se- 
cure the permanence of this unholy uu- 
naturalness in our past history. The system 
in which we thought lay ouf strength, 
proved our weakness. And so have we 
been dying through centuries of self-inflict- 
ed wounds. 

Whatever may be the seeming of the 
present, I am firm in the hope that East 
and West shall meet. But towards this 
end we, ateo, have our duties lo perform. 
If we are small and entertain tear, the 
Englishman will become small and parade 
frightfulness. The whole power of the 
small Englishman rests on the smaller 
side of our own nature. But that future 
age is coming upon the Earth, when 
the unarmed shall have to stand up 
against the armed, when the victory 
will be not on the side of him wlfif 
can strike, but of him who knows howro 
die. In that age he who causes suffering 
will be vanquished and the glory be 
his who has suffered. In that age, as the 
result of the war between the soul and the 
flesh, the soul and the machine, man will 
declare that he is no beast, and Is superior 
to the laws of natural selection. The duty 
is cast npon us to prove this great truth. 

If the East and the West do meet, it will 
be upon some great Ideal ; wt upon the 
ground pf favour ; not upon some man-of- 
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Everything took an unnatural form ; the 
night air rustled with the sound of the 
shallow mountain river on whose bank 
that suburb stood, and those eerie 
flashes from a storm on the Japan Sea 
star tied us anon. No soul was abroad, but 
we heard the sleepers snoring behind their 
paper walls. 

Ill-clad Kurumaya-jinriksba men- 
coughed in their dim stalls, waiting for 
the telephone summons. 

We had milk, for fifty houses, and the 
round takes three, hours. On weekdays 
Aratama finishes at seven, leaves his cart 
somewhere, washes his icet in a brook, 
puts on can and hoots, and gets in an 
hour's study before school begins at 
tight Finishing at two or three, he pulls 
home the cart and washes bottles all the 
afternoon. 

Infinite trouble these customers arc. 
Every morning they find a wee bottle—five 
(■f them go to quart— hanging on a hook or 
hidden by the gate, but little they dream 
of the man who serves them. To deliver 
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the last halt-pint we walked two miles 
through the business quarter of the city. 
I dug it out of Aratama that he has 
also to find the customers for his master, 
and that he has been keeping himself alive 
in this way for three years without a 
day's break. 

"It spends very much time," he said, 
"Sunday and any afternoons." 

Once a month he collects the money, and 
his tailings are forty yen (sixty rupees). Of 
this he receives a small percentage as wage, 
out of which he must pay the school over 
three rupees a month. What he lives on 
is a mystery. 

As we turned homewards a faint light 
made the Eastern stars pale. 

"What do yon call that in England ?" 
he asked. "We say higaahi-ge. sbiramu." 

"The day breaks," I reply. 

That was Aratama's last round as a 
milk-boy. 

Corea is waiting for such as he. 



THE COD OF WARRIORS 

I have n God... Hw arm is the white sky 
Tatooed with starry beauty, and his proud 
Determined bio w, the dark and tureat'ning cloud. 
His Sword gleams iu a lightning-flash. His eye 

Opes in the fieiy Sun The winds that sigh, 

llis burning breath. The thunder bursting loud 
His mightv war-drum. Lo ! a gleaming crowd 
Of colours iu His Rainbow-Banner high. 

He is a warrior beautiful and strong 

Thro' endless ages, dauntless in the fight, 

He fights alone, against the world's dark wro ng 

And takes its people prisoners of right. 

Across my dreams, bursts His victorio is song, 

"Out of the darkness march into the Light." 

U. Chattopadhyay. 
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OUR FUTURE SHARE II 

Circular Letter inviting suggestions :— 

THE Government or India has recently 
issued a Circular Letter to the local 
Governments making some tentative 
suggestions for the reform of the educa- 
tional -services in connection with the 
recommendations of the late Public 
Services Commission and inviting the 
opinion of the local Governments on them. 
The Supreme Government is at pains to 
tell us that it has an absolutely open mind 
in the matter and that it is not at all com. 
nutted to its tentative proposals. As it 
writes: 

"The GoTtroineot of India mutt not be deemed to 
be prejndging the matter is issue. Their present 
object n merely to clarify these io a* to assist in 
obtaining the well-considered opinion! of local 
Government*. The alternative suggestions which 
follow are intended to elucidate opinion and not to 
forestall it." 

The local Governments are now ap- 
pointing committees to discuss this letter 
and make suggestions to it. These com- 
mittees usually consist of three European 
officers of the I. E. S., and three Indians, 
two of the latter being senior officers ol the 
P. E. S., and the third a non-official mem- 
ber of the lqcal Legislature. The Director 
of Public Instruction presides. We thank 
the Government for the unexpectedly fair 
attitude it has assumed and the honest 
desire to consult the public that it has 
manifested. 

The Circular Letter begins with a resume 
of the Islington Commission's proposals, 
which are familiar to onr readers from our 
two articles, The Education Service (June 
1917, pages 712-714) and the Public Ser- 
vices Commission and the Educational 
Serrke (Aug., pp. 177-186). The letter 
then summarises the criticism to which the 
public with a rare unanimity have subject- 
ed those proposals. 

The Supreme Government rloubts 
"whether a distinction between Class I, 
(old I. E. S.J and Class II, (old P. E. S.) 
cap in practice be made according to the 
work done in the manner suggested by the 
Commission," and theu it hopes that the 
local governments "will be able to suggest 
somepractical means of distinction between 
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Class I, and Class II, which will not depend 
primarily upon racial grounds." Wc nave 
shown, in the articles cited above, how 
false is Lord Islington's assumption that 
the Indian Professors are given a lower 
pay and status because they do a lower 
kind of teaching work, while every 
European enjoys the higher status and pay 
from the commencement of his service 
because he docs a higher kind of work. 

Distinction between Class I, and Class 
11, Para 0 (a). 

In practice it will very often be found 
impossible to make a distinction between 
the two classes in a college on the basis of 
the work done, though such distinction 
can be very easily made in university or 
post-graduate work, vie., by creating a 
Specialist Corps and an Ordinary Branch 
as Suggested by us below. The distinction 
drawn by the Islington Commission is 
imptacticable for the following reasons : 

(a) The same lecturer usually takes 
some of the upper and some of the lower 
classes at the same time. 

(b) It is declared by the Commission, 
era to be desirable that "the teaching of 
the junior classes in colleges should be con- 
ducted by the more experienced and com- 
petent officers." But in Government 
service there are Indians of long experience 
some of whom take the lower classes and 
others do the higher teaching, and yet 
they are not, for either of these two 
reasons, placed in the I. E. 8., whereas 
every European belongs to the L E, 8., 
irrespective of the class he takes, irrespec- 
tive of bis possessing or not possessing 
any previous teaching experience. Here, 
the line of demarcation is clearly one of 
race, and not one of experience or 
efficiency, unless efficiency be taken to be 
synonymous with a European degree. 

(c) Certain Indian professors (P. E. S. 
men) have done the teaching work of 
European officers on lesvc fur periods 
sometimes aggregating to 8 years during 
a service of 20 years, snd yet the former 
are never recruited to fill any permanent 
vacancy, in Class I. Experience is clearly 
on tiwirVidc, Can it be contended that 
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they are lacking in the requisite efficiency ? 
If so, why are they entrusted with the 
higher work time after time ? 

Equitable and practical means of distin- 
guishing between Claas I and Class II :— 

(i) The initial qualifications of the 
ofheera employed. 

<ii) The ability actually displayed by 
them in teaching, organisation or adminis- 
tration, and the type of character they 
develop daring their service in case they 
were recruited young and are not specia- 
lists of mature age<and known ability and 
character. 

(Hi) The distinction in the field of 
original research ("professorial distinction 
as understood in Europe") which they 
may attain. 

(ty) The class of teaching work which 
an officer is normally found fit to under- 
take, after he has passed through his 
probation and gained experience in 
service. 

Now, only the first of these tests is 
applied to the Europeans. Yonng English 
graduates of 28 years of age are dark 
horses in respect of the other three points, 
which can be acquired only by a man 
fairly advanced in life who has taught for 
a number of years (whether in a Govern- 
ment College or any outside institution). 
Even when they afterwards fail to satisfy 
the last three tests, they cannot be re- 
moved from Class 1, and the Goverument 
fads to get good value for its money, 
during the rest of the service of these 
officers. 

This risk can be avoided either 

(ji) by recruiting to Class I, only 
teachers of experience and proved capacity 
at a higher age 'say 35) than now, both 
in India and m England', or 

(o) by dividing Class I, into two 
branches, vis, the Specialist and the 
Ordinary, as proposed by us, and delating 
the ordinary branch to be the recruiting 
ground for a certain proportion of the 
specialist branch, (the residue of the latter 
branch being directly recruited). 

If proposal {b) is accepted, then the 
maximum salary in the Ordinary branch 
need not exceed Rs. 700 for persons trained 
in India and Rs. 1000 lor those educated in 
Europe, because only the failures of the 
service will qualify tor pension from the 
highest grade of the Ordinary branch. 

Proportion ol Europeans and Indian*.— 
There is a grave arithmetical ilrror in 



Government Letter, Para 12 (A). At 
present the Europeans in the I. B. S. 
number 199 - 6 - 37-156. Even if all 
the 37 war vacancies and 65 proposed 
additions to the cadre of the I. E. S., are 
filled by Indians, their total number will 
be 6 + 374-65-108 only, And thus the 
Europeans and Indians will be in the 
proportion of 3 to 2, and not "nearly 
approximate" as hoped for in the Govern- 
ment letter. 

In case our proposal for dividing the 
service into the specialise and ordinary 
branches is not accepted, and Government 
decides to have only one branch up to Rs. 
1060, and selection grades above that pay, 
then in fairness to the abler Indians a rule 
should be laid down that officers will be 
eligible for promotion to the selection 
grades even before they reach the highest 
ordinary grade (viz., that on Rs. 1,050). 
Otherwise, as all Indians will join onRs. 
200 less than their European colleagues of 
equal standing in the service, they will be 
debarred by age from the selection grades, 
or succeed in holding only the lowest of 
such grades and that too for a short time 
on the eve of retirement. 

But these official recommendations 
merely aim at tinkering, they do not at- 
tempt any abiding solution of the problem, 
as VETiis has clearly demonstrated in our 
Angnst number. The Snp reme Govern- 
ment is anxious "to lay down a general 
policy for the future organisation of the 
Department, for without a definite goal in 
view it is impossible to devise any satisfac- 
tory scheme for the reorganisation of the 
educational services." (Paras. 18 and 11.) 

Let us, therefore, clear the ground for 
our constructive programme by examining 
the root of the problem. 

The present position of the problem.— 
Government declare it to be "essential to 
attract the best possible material, Euro- 
pean as well as Indian, into educational 
employ." But as duly qualified Euro- 
peans are unwilling to enter the I.E.8. even 
when offered, as now, a salary of Rs. 600 
rising to Rs. 1000 in 10 years and Rs. 
1,100 in the 16th year for every one,— 
with still higher remunerations for select 
officers-it is clear that European educa- 
tonists are a luxury too costly for the 
Indian tax-payer una such officers should 
Ik employed only when they are indispen- 
sable, that is, when they are specialists the 
like of whom cannot be secured in India. 
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Financial reason*), if nothing else, must 
compel us to restrict Europeans to the 
corps of specialists, and exclude them from 
the elass of mere college lecturers, to which 
most of them now belong by virtue of the 
work done by* them. 

The main balk of educational work here 
must be done by Indians and the quality 
of that work must suffer if the p-iy nnd 
status offered to the Indians (i.e., the 
P.B.S.) are such as to attract only. third 
rate men. The evidence of Mr. W. H. 
Sharp (D.P.I. of Bombay) and other high 
officers shows that for several years past 
no able Indian has cared to enter the 
P.E.S., and the result has been that in 
spite of a large expenditure of public money 
we have been getting only second class 
Indian M.A.'s (the average of the P.E.S.) 
who keep in countenance third class Ox- 
ford Hononrsmen (the average ol the 
I.E.S.). In order to attract the best Indian 
talent to educational work, our graduates 
must have 

(a) an initial pay more closely ap- 
' proximating tothat of Deputy Magistrates 

and Munsiffs; 

(b) a definite period of probation and 
a time scale of increment of salary ; 

(c) eligibility for the prize posts at the 
top (like the "listed appointments" in the 
Executive and Judicial Services) ; and 

(d) a status consistent with self-respect 
The policy announced by Mr- Earlein 

his letter Na T. 661 dated 19 Jnly 1907, 
has made it impossible for auy able or 
self-respecting Indian to enter the educa- 
tion service, and this policy should be 

Sublicly repudiated by the Supreme 
rovemment. According to Mr. Earie's 
scheme, Indians were to begin on Rs. 125 
and Europeans on Rs. 500; Indians 
were to stagnate for an undefined period 
of probation, while Europeans rose by 
annual increments of Rs. 50 ; Indians were 
to be designated assistants and lecturers, 
while every European, including raw 
recruits, was to be immediately a profes- 
sor; . 

The only means of securing the best 
Indian talent is to fuse Classes I, and II, 
into one service with an initial pay of £i. 
250, a clearly defined period of probation, 
a time scale of promotion toRs. 1000 (or 
to Rs. 700 only for those who fail to show 
exceptional ability), and seniority accord- 
ing to date of entry into the service. In 
addition to this, the Indian officers should, 



equally with the Europeans, he eligible for 
the special allowances (or what is a 
better plan, admission to the Corps of 
Sixcialists on Kfi. 1000-1500). If this 1» 
done, there is not the least fear that "the 
service might reach only n dull level of 
mediocrity." 

Aiirnatngcs at oar propositi At 
present the I. E. 8 , though paid very high 
salaries, is not really a corps d'etite ; it 
consists mostly of men called upon to do 
ordinary teaching work "as in the upper 
forms of an English secondary schools," 
and not work "of the professorial standard 
as understood in Europe." Hence, this 
branch of the service can be, as it has 
during recent years been, stocked with 3rd 
dais graduates of English Universities, 
without the impropriety and wasteful 
prodigality of such a course becoming 
evident. But if European recruitment is 
definitely restricted to a Specialist Branch 
of the service consisting of "men of ex- 
perience or of ripe scholarship," then it 
would be a challenge to Government ta 
secure good value for our money, because 
every officer appointed to such a specialist 
corps must at the very outset have an 
established position in the learned world 
and his name alone ought to convey to the 
educated public a true idea of what he is 
worth. 

If the I. B. S. officers are in future to be 
normally restricted to mere undergraduate 
class lecturing, as is suggested in para- 
graph 10 (c), then their pay should not 
exceed Rs. 1000 (to which an oversea 
allowance of Rs. 200 may be added tor 
officers trained in Europe,)— because men 
doing the work of upper form masters in 
English schools, men without the least 
pretension to "the professorial standard 
of distinction as understood in Europe," 
cannot reasonably demand more than 



£960 a year (with a right to pension), 
while a professor at Oxford usually gets 
£400 only (with no pension). 



There is * second and stronger reason 
for confining European recruitment to the 
specialist branch. If Government continue! 
the present policy of appointing raw 
European graduates (youngmen of 28 
years with little or no teaching experience) 
ab initio to the superior service (1. E. S.), 
making them do mere class teaching (as 
distinct from research work or organisa- 
tion), and yet placing them over the heads 
of India!) graduates, who insptte of their 
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proved ability and long experience We propose that the education serf ice 

are kept in the lower service (P. E. S.) should consist of 

•imply because they were originally A. The specialist branch oi true corps 

recruited for this lower service,— then no d'elite ; 100 posts on Rs. 1000 to Rs. 1500. 

able or self-respecting Indian will enter These specialists should be men of some 

the education service. age and established reputation in Euro* 

A third advantage of creating the pean seats of learning, or educational 

specialist corps proposed by us is that organisers who have already given proof 

these specialists can hi very easily fitted of their capacity. They would fill chairs, 

into the work oi the teaching universities of research, certain professorships ot 

ol the future or of the concentrated post- science, and a fixed proportion of principal- 

graduate classes of the older affiliating ships and chief inspectorships. They 

universities of India. Mere class-lecturers, should b: given high or professorial pay. 

like most members of the present I. E. S., Select Indians would be eligible for ad* 

are unfit to be moved from their colleges mission to this class by promotion after 

to any university chair. gaining experience and proving their capa- 

Ottr proposals oi reform :— Government city in India, 

should openly accept the principle that B. Ordinary branch,— 185 officers on 

European educationists should be recruited Rs. 250 to 1000, should be almost entirely 

sot as a matter of rule (which is the Indian, and include all the lecturers (other 

present practice), but as an exception, i.e., than the specialists and subordinate ser* 

only when no similarly qualified Indian is vice assistants or tutors), inspectors and 

available, (which was exactly the opinion principals not included in (A), and, for 

of the Aitchison Commission). The some years to come, a small numfcr of 

present writer had the honour otacon- younger European recruits. These Euro- 

versation with Mr. Gokhole when sitting peans should not, as now, be employed as 

on the Service Commission in December perpetual college lecturers, but should be 

1013. and that wise statesman expressed considered as going through a long prac- 

the following opinion ; "Government, by tical training in India with a view to 

importing Europeans ou high salaries, ultimate promotion to the specialist 

have as a natural consequence pitched the branch, if found worthy, 

scale of salaries very high for Indian C. The Indians and Europeans in the 

officers who do similar work, and thus Ordinary branch should form one service 

made the administration unnecessarily with time-scale salaries ranging from Rs. 

costly. If Europeans are restricted to ape- 250 to Rs. 700 for all, and 20 p.c. selection 

cialist chairs, the great body of college posts, with salaries rising from Rs.700to 

teaching can be done exclusively by In- Rs. 1000. Europeans would draw an 

dians on Indian rates of pay, at an im- oversea allowance of Rs. 200 in addition 

mease relief to the Indian tax-payer." to their pay. 

This was quite in accordance with his D. The total number of Europeans to 

remark in the Legislative Council that be recruited should, for the present, be 

there is no place for the ordinary English one-sixth or 97 out of 585. The remaining 

graduate in the field oi Indinn education. 488 posts should be held by Indians. 

Secondly, Government should openly E. Indians who have "done any strik- 

repudiate the principle of Mr. B. A. Earle's ing piece of original work,*' or shown 

letter dated 19th July 1907, and attract conspicuous success in teaching andiafin* 

the best Indian talent to the work of encing their boys or great organising and 

education by offering the same initial pay administrative capacity, as well as the 

as to Deputy Magistrates and Munsifis, successful ones among the European pro* 

and the same chances of promotion to bationers in the Ordinary branch, should 

superior (or "listed") posts. be promoted to the Specialist branch. 
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THE CONTROL OF SCHOOLS 

ARE WB TO HAVB ANY SELF GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION > 
By Principal Herambacuandka Maitra, m.a. 



WHILE we fire agitating for the adop- 
tion oi self-government as the 
.guiding principle of British rule in 
India, efforts are being made in certain 
quarters to deprive us oi the moderate 
measure of self-government we now enjoy 
in a very important sphere of work— the 
control of secondary education. It would 
be a great pity if schemes ot imperi tl 
magnitude were to divert public attention 
from this subject, which involves questions 
vitally affecting our progress and will- 
being. And what makes the question an 
urgent one at the present moment is that 
an earnest effort is sure to be raa'le to 
- press the official view, which is set forth 
in the Report ot the Bengal District Ad- 
ministration Committee (1913-14), npon 
the Calcutta University Commission. The 
proposals of the committee are of a most 
retrograde character, and are entirely 
antagonistic to the spirit of the magna- 
nimous pronouncements of the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy on the aims to be 
pursued by England in the government oi 
this country. 

The Committee consisted of five mem- 
bers of the Civil Service, three of them 
from provinces which are far behind 
Bengal in respect of educational and 
general progress. The line of action ad- 
vocated by a Committee so constituted— 
a Committee without a single educationist 
or non-official on it— necessarily reflect* 
the views of the Civil Service— the bureau- 
cracy, the failure of which to recognise 
the growing strength of public opinion 
and to sympathise with the aspirations 
of the people has led to grave blunders in 
the past. And the acceptance of its recom- 
mendations on secondary education wonid 
be another grave blunder. In the Chapter of 
the Report dealing with the subject, there 
is no trace of the slightest attempt on the 
part ot the Committee to look at things 
from the people's point of view and to 
secure even the appearance of a com- 
promise between a desire to augment the 
77*4-4 



powers of Government officials and sym- 
pathy with the demands oi the people. 

The attitude oi the Committee towards 
English education is one ot undisguised 
hostility. It ngnrds Western culture as 
an evil, since it has produced and must 
continne to produce "some degree of social 
and political unrest." It speaks ot "the 
dangers oi spreading among an Eastern 
people a Western education, cut down to 
the lowest possible cost, with no regard 
to religious training and with little regard 
to moral training." And the tone and 
temper of the Committee are so affected 
by a sense of those dangers as to make it 
ignore the actual con lilion of things. It 
speaks of nn "extended knowledge oi 
English,"— it says it has been "sown 
broadcast" in a province where, according 
to the Census returns, only one male 
out of a hundred and one female out 
of eight hundicd are "literate in English" ; 
and the proportion ol those who hnve 
a knowledge of English or the verna- 
cular is less than 8 per cent. The un- 
happy significance of such an attitude 
would only be wcakt ned by comment. It 
is woithy of note that, while the Com- 
mittee have spoken so emphatically of the 
dangers of spreading a Western education 
among an Eastern people without religious 
or moral training, they have put forward 
no constructive scheme of a useful educa- 
tion other thrin Western, or of religious 
and moral training. From the Commit- 
tee's point of view, all these problems, it 
appears, woukl be solved by depriving the 
University of the power to recognise 
schools and making them absolutely de- 
pendent upon the favour of the Education 
Department and.of District Officers. 

The Committee recognise that there is a 
growing demand for English education. 
The bbadralok, they say, "want Anglo- 
vernacular schools and are ready to pay 
for them," the reason being that "it is," m 
Lord Cnrzon's words, "the basis of all 
professional or industrial employment in 
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India." While in other provinces Anglo- 
vernacular schools "one their existence 
mainly to Government or local fundi," in 
Bengal they "have been and are being 
principally established by private eflort." 
The Director of Public Instruction says in 
his Report for 1913-14 that "the increase 
in subscriptions, etc., may be attributed to 
the greater interest which people are now 
taking in certain grades of education." 
Of the 527 High Schools in the province 
in that year, 277 were unaided. Newly 
established schools ore rapidly filled up: 
an Inspector of Schools told the Commit- 
tee he "could not make out where 
boys all came from !" While the demand 
for an English education is inct easing, that 
for a "purely vernacular education is on 
the decline. "The general public," the 
Director of Public Instruction says, "has 
little interest in schools which do not in- 
clude English in their curriculum," and 
there is a decrease in the number of pri- 
mary schools, which is attributed to the 
fact that "purely vernacular education is 
not in itself popular." It is quite clear 
from these facts that, if useful knowledge 
is to be diffused, English education must 
be allowed to spread and must not be 
checked. But the aim of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee is to hinder and 
pot to help the spread of English 
education. 

With regard to the alleged evils of the 
present system, the Committee, speaking 
of "the particularly sinister and promi- 
nent part played by students during the 
recent troubles, say : "Most people will 
agree that there must be something seri- 
ously wrong in the system whic'i produces 
such phenomena." The troubles aro>e 
irom the persistence of Government in a 
measure adopted in defiance ot the most 
vehement public opposition and of empha- 
tic warnings of its evil consequences, and 
the entire community was affected by the 
ferment which it produced. "The system" 
—that is, the fact that the power to recog- 
nise schools belongs to the Syndicate, was 
not answerable for the effect which an 
administrative measure giving rise to an 
agitation of unprecedented magnitude 
produced on the minds of young men who 
shared the unrest and excitement that per- 
vaded the entire community. The Syndi- 
cate exerted itself vigorously to enforce 
discipline. And if the fact that students 
often acted in a lamentable mrnner be 
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taken as a proof of the inefficiency or 
wcakn ss of the Syndicate, the Education 
Department must also be condemned as 
weak and inefficient, for instances of 
breach of discipline were not confined to 
private educational institutions. The 
D.rector of Public Instruction in his last 
report deplores the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of things in two of the foremost 
Government c dlegcs of the province. As 
to the relations between the Department 
and the Syndicate, the Committee say 
(p. 150) that, in the case of one school, on 
the receipt of a representation from the 
Secretary, "the Syndicate, apparently 
without consulting tin Director, cancelled 
their former order" regarding the removal 
of the Secretary and President ot a School 
on the report of the Director, "and simply 
stipulated that the Head Master and one 
of the staff shonld be placed on the 
Committee." The Director, it must be 
borne in mind, is a member of the Syndi- 
cate, and the Government is represented in 
it by other influential members. When the 
Director is not present at a meeting, any 
question in which he is known to be parti- 
cularly interested is postponed. It is 
then-fore difficult to believe that, in the 
particular case in question, the representa- 
tion submitted to the Syndicate did not 
show that there was really a case for the 
reconsideration of the orders previously 
passed by the Syndicate ; and it would be 
a grievous injustice to that body to come 
to an unlavourable conclusion without 
having the actual facts of the case placed 
belore us. There have been numerous 
instances in which the Director, after 
h iving forwarded a report on a school 
from an Inspector, has modified his views 
on the Inspector's recommendations after 
a discussion at a meeting of the Syndicate. 
There have been instances in which mem- 
b.-rs of the Syndicate belonging to the 
Education Department have declared some 
of the demands of an Inspector of Schools 
to be absolutely unreasonable. 

With regard to the defects of existing 
schools, those who are of the people, who 
live and move and have their being among 
them, will differ on some vital points from 
those who view things from without and 
are incapable of forming a right estimate 
of the needs of the people. The Committee 
lay great stress on the redaction of the 
cost of education as a great evil. They 
take it to be an indisputable principle that 
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education must not be made easily 
accessible Oae of the charges against 
schools is, that they are "cheap." It is 
altogether forgotten that it should he the 
aim of an enlightened educational policy 
to bring useful knowledge within easy 
reach of the people. Efficiency must be 
insisted on, and steady efforts must be 
made to promote efficient teaching. But, 
in the first place, our movement towards 
the ideal must be gradual, so that existing 
institutions may be given sufficient tunc 
to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
a new and more exacting system. Second- 
ly, the fact that low fees are charged 
cannot by itself be taken as a proof that 
the instruction given is of an infetior quali- 
ty. One of the most notable forms ot philan- 
thropic endeavour in the most civilised 
countries is an effort to reduce fees by 
munificent endowments or by grants bv 
the state or by corporations. In the United 
States, for example, free public schools are 
established by law. In Scotland half the 
■proceeds of the Carnegie Trust is devoted 
to assisting students. In England nnri 
Wales, the County Councils and other 
local authorities for higher education have 
authority to pay fees. And in a country 
so poor as India, there is far greater need 
or efforts, both public nud private, in this 
direction than in countries which arc 
immensely richer. We have a number ot 
really good institutions where the cost 
ot education is largely reduced by 
endowments and by the self sucrifiee ot 
men who have taken to teaching as the 
vocation which would enable them to be 
most useful to their country. And what is 
needed is that such institutions should 
multiply. We have had very encouraging 
signs in recent years of a growing appre- 
ciation of the need ot education and readi- 
ness on the part of enlightened men to 
spend money liberally for it. Within the 
last few years a number of good schools 
have been founded, and in numerous old 
schools more money is being spent now 
than before. School fees and other charges 
have risen everywhere, in some places con- 
siderably. What is cheap in the estima- 
tion of the highly paid foreigner is not 
Cheap to the man with a monthly income 
ofRs. 20 or less, -who has to get his sons 
educated to save them from starvation. 
With 627 High Schools and 1295 Middle 
English Schools in a province of about 
79,000 square miles having a population 



of about 40 millions, we hear the com- 
mittee speak of Angln-vcrnacnlar schools 
"abounding in villages," of "a multitude 
of English Schools filing tar and wide" 
over the province. One school in 43 square 
miles is too many in the estimation of the 
committee. Such is their enthusiasm in the 
cause of education ! 

So far as the peculiar conditions of a 
country make it possible to reduce the cost 
of education, it is the duty of the people 
to take the utmost advnntoge of those 
conditions. The climate* of this couutry 
enables us to cut down expenditure on 
some important heads without loss of 
efficiency. One of the points urged against 
schools by the Committee is that the build- 
ings arc frequently bad and that hostels 
are poorly housed. The Committee note 
with surprise that in a hostel they saw 
"20 young hhndrahk were living in a 
collection ot huts rented from a landholder 
for Ks. 18 a month." If they had taken 
the trouble to visit the homes of these 
bhadrnlok they would have seen that 
their families were living in huts and that 
it was with the utmost difficulty they 
scraped together the little money needed 
for keeping these young men at school. 
If living in a hut disqualifies a boy for 
receiving education, let our niofussil schools 
be emptied of three-fourths of their pupils. 
"For the ciowds of boys," the committee 
Fay, "who come to some High Schools 
from distant villages, there is hardly more 
than n pietcnce of satisfactory boarding 
arrangement*." The boys live "under 
nominal and careless guardians." It would 
be found on enquiry that in most cases, 
these gentlemen, who have to work hard 
tor their livelihood, were allowing the 
boys to live with them because otherwise 
they would have no chance of receiving 
any education. As to school-houses, we 
must be prepared to tolerate thatched 
houses in this country. We have every 
right to insist that there should be no 
overcrow ling, that class-rooms should be 
dry, well-lighted and well-ventilated. But 
these essential things may be secured in 
houses that would look very shabby to 
high European officials. To insist on ex- 
pensive paccn houses as a sine qua non for 
schools would be to hinder progress. 

Teachers are, in most cases, ill-paid and 
ill-qnalified. These are serious evils, but 
the remedy is not a change of system, but 
a much larger expenditure of money on 
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schools both by the people and the Govern- 
raent As has been pointed out above, 
the Committee h ivc acknowledged that 
much has been done in Bengal by private 
< fioi t to promote the spicad of education, 
and the Director of Public Inst motion has 
ncknon bilged the increasing willingness 
of people to spend money for this purpose. 
Let schools as they are to-day be compared 
with what they were ten years ago— a 
comparison for which the records of the 
University would furnish abundant mate- 
rials— and it would seem that considerable 
progress had been made in respect of the 
qualifications and the salaries of teachers. 

On the question of discipline in school 
as affected by political agitation, the com- 
mittee have brought a very »erious charge 
against the Syndicate. They say that 
"the efforts ot Government had failed to 
prevent this [the enemies of Government 
from attracting students], for power 
mainly lay with the Syndicate, whose 
views of the situation and ns to discipline 
and propriety were by no means always 
identical with those of the Kducation 
Department." It is a sufficient reply to 
this to cite the testimony of the Director 
of 1'ublic Instruction, who in his report 
for 11)13.11 (para 28) says that the Univer- 
sity "almost without exception endorsed 
the recommendations of the Inspectors." 
Government is powerfully represented in 
the Syndicate, I\o less than seirn members 
of the Syndicate now are Government ser- 
vants, the views of the Department mean 
those embodied in the reports ot Inspectors 
of Schools, which are forwardtd to the 
Syndicate by the Director. Surely a body 
constituted like the Syndicate, with nbont 
half the members belonging to the Educa- 
tion Department, is no less qualified than 
the Inspector to come to a right conclusion 
ns to _ the steps to be taken to preserve 
discipline. Could any instance be pointed 
nut in which the Director and his sub- 
ordinates in the Syndicate have dissented 
from the decision of that body ? When has 
an appeal been made to the Senate— a 
body an overwhelming majority of the 
members of which are Government no- 
minees— on a question of discipline, so that 
facts might be freely discussed and the 
public might judge ? And it is admitted by 
the Committee that "discipline had improv- 
ed owing to the subsidence of political 
agitation." 

Another charge against the Syndicate 
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is that "the private High Schools of Ben* 
gal are not well regulated," because "they 
are under the control of a body of gentle- 
men, ordinarily resident in Calcutta." Kut 
for the gravity ot the issues involved, the 
humour of such a pronouncement by a 
committee of five, sitting in judgment on 
Bengal Schools, thr^e members of which 
come from distant provinces, would be 
delicious. 

Certainly most of our schools are not 
what they ought to be. But the vital 
question is, arc they going forward or 
not ? The committee judge from the Pro- 
vincial reports that "little material im- 
provement had been effected in Anglo- Ver- 
nacular private schools in the quinquen- 
nium preceding their enquiry." Let twenty 
of the older schools be chosen at random, 
and let their present condition be com- 
pared with what they were ten years ago : 
it will be seen how much has been done to 
niisethcm to a higher level. In a matter 
ot such importance, not general impres- 
sions, but facts, are the only safe basis to 
act upon. 

One of the reasons assigned for taking 
away the power to recognise schools from 
the Syndicate is that the Matriculation 
standard is too low. This important 
question is now engaging the attention of 
the University, and we must wait for the 
decision of the Senate. Personally, I think 
that the Matriculation standard has been 
lowered (1) by the abolition of a text-book 
in English as part (not the whole) of the 
English course, (2) by the exclusion of 
English History from the curriculum, (3) 
by making Geography an optional subject, 
(4) by carrying the system of alternative 
questions too far. We are vitally interest- 
ed in the maintenance of such a standard 
as may render efficient teaching absolutely 
necessary ; and, if we arc to be allowed to 
retain the small measure of self-govern- 
ment which we now possess, Government 
is bound to let the University take such 
steps as it may think proper for this pur- 
pose without seeking pretexts for curtail- 
ing the powers of the University. A text- 
book in English was abolished in spite of 
vehement opposition from the Indian mem- 
bers of the Senate; it was said that it 
would have the effect of raising the stand- 
ard. And now we find that it has really 
made the Examination much easier than 
before. We want to walk in the light of 
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experience and correct this mistake that 
was made in spite of our proti sts. 

If "the Matriculation standards are ton 
low," the mnch-nctcled improvement of 
secondary education would not be effected 
by the creation of an alternative examina- 
tion. For the majority of students, as the 
Committee admit (para 173), would s.-ek 
to qualify themselves for admission to 
Colleges by passing the Matriculation and 
would continue to snffer irom an unsitis- 
factory system. And therefore, if a reform 
is necessary, it must be carried out through 
the University. 

It is admitted that the Education De- 
partment ta "hardly strong enough to 
undertake a school-lcaving-certificate ex- 
amination," and it is therefore urged that 
it should be re inforced. The Committee 
also admit that "the necessary curriculum 
cannot attain general success" until the 
majority of High Schools have more effi- 
cient teachers, which, the Committee 
coolly declare, is improbable "as long as 
recognition rests with the University." 
Accusations like this, made in the face of 
the fact that the University has compelled 
schools to employ better qualified teachers 
and to raise their salaries, deserve no 
answer. 

The Matriculation Examination with 
its purely literary syllabus cannot of course 
satisfy the growing demand for industrial 
education. Bntthe proposed school final 
examination wonld not meet the require- 
ments of the case. The recent outcry 
against the School Leaving Certificate Ex- 
amination in Madras and the opposition 
which an attempt to deprive the Univer- 
sity of control over the Matriculation 
Examination has encountered in Bombay 
show that the Committee made a rash 
prophecy in saying that an examination 
conducted by the Department would 
"make its way" in Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the "middle school scholarship 
examinations," which are entirely under 
the control of the Department, "do not 
meet with general favour." (Director's 
Report for 3913-14, para 31). If "the 
need for an alternative education to the 
Arts course is realised by advanced Indians 
themselves," that need would not be ful- 
filled by a scheme in which there is even 
leas "possibility of intellectual stimulus or 
emotional appeal acting upon the emotion- 
al nature of the Bengali boy" than there is 
in the Matriculation Examination. The B 



classes introduced by the Education De- 
partment in 1901 have, the Committee 
admit, failed utterly. The problem of in- 
dustrial education cannot be solved with- 
out a large b>dy of thoroughly efficient 
teachers and a large number oi technical 
schools with courses of instruction which, 
while giving a useful training to those who 
cannot proceed further, should at the same 
time qualify their pnpils for advanced 
teaching in technology, commerce and agri- 
culture, the demand for which is strikingly 
shown by the numbers of our young men 
going to other countries to seek it. In 
Japan, which has a population of 54 mil- 
lions, there arc 6,047 special and technical 
schools. The B classes have failed because 
they lead to nothing. The industrial pro- 
gress of India and the development of its 
resources cannot he achieved without the 
expansion of our Universities on lines 
adopted by foreign Universities. The Dis- 
trict Administration Committee, in dealing 
with a question of such magnitude, have 
aimed at little more than placing schools 
under the absolute control of the Depart- 
ment and of District Officers. 

Another reason assigned in support of a 
school final examination is that it "would 
largely substitute oral tests and school 
marks awarded on all round work and 
conduct, for proficiency in a written exa- 
mination." As to character and conduct, 
a certificate from the Headmaster is in- 
sisted on by the University. Proficiency in 
a written examination is not a thing to be 
despised. But it may be, and ought to be, 
supplemented by oral tests and school 
work on useful subjects on which a written 
examination is impossible. There ought 
to be examinations and prizes on elocution 
in every school. The "disdain of manual 
labour" created by Knglish education is a 
real evil, and it would be an excellent thing 
to introduce training in manual labour of 
some sort in optional classes in all schools, 
prizes being given for proficiency in it. 
If a few enlightened guardians were to set 
the example by compelling their boys to 
join those classes, others would follow. 
There can be no doubt that the University 
wonld cordially co-operate with the 
Government in encouraging the develop- 
ment of our schools on such lines. Men- 
suration, surveying and drawing were at 
one time taught as optional subjects in our 
schools, and there was an examination on 
them 'in addition to the University 
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Entrance examination. It would be a 
very good thing to revive the system of 
optional classes for teaching these or other 
subjects, certificates being awarded on the 
results of examinations which would be 
supplementary to the Matriculation. 

It has been urged by the Committee 
that all schools ought to'be placed entirely 
under the control of the Department, as 
Government "has an indefeasible respon- 
sibility in regard to private schools." 
What is the University but an organ of the 
Government, created by it for stimulating 
and controlling high education ? And why 
cannot necessary reforms be effected 
through it— a body re-organised and 
officialised in the face of strong public 
opposition in order that it might be a fit 
instrument for promoting efficient teach- 
ing ? To turn a Senate that has been in 
existence for a half a century out of office 
nsan unwieldy assembly, to create in its 
place a compact body filled with the best 
men the Government can find, and then to 
take away all control over schools from 
the University, in order, it is said, to 
improve them, is to display signal incapa- 
city and to act in a most arbitrary 
manner in dealing with a matter of the 
most vital importance. It is acts like 
these which fill the public mind with bitter 
resentment and create a wide gulf between 
the Government and the people. Is the 
indefeasible responsibility of Government 
confined to secondary education alone ? 
Does it not extend to collegiate education ? 
And it would be an equally valid reason 
for placing the colleges entirely under the 
Director ot Public Instruction. 

The Committee are not satisfied with 
recommending that the recognition of 
schools should rest solely with the 
Director— I say solely, because he already 
has a potent, and almost irresistible voice 
in the matter, as is apparent trom his own 
testimony cited above (Report on Public 
Instruction for 1913-14, para 28). The 
Committee have proceeded further and 
proposed that teachers should be register- 
ed and that District Officers should have 
tbe power to veto the appointments of 
teachers and members of school commit- 
tees Recognition bv the Director would 
be "too slow" a process "for the grave 
needs of the situation," while the Commit- 
tee are eager to provide "a remedy which 
will go with all speed to the root of the 
mischief." It is entirely ignored by the 
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Committee that "the situation" may have 
other aspects, that the people may have 
some rights and aspirations, that the 
Government may have other duties than 
that of arming itself with absolute power 
to crush schools without a hearing, nay, 
without an indictment. If "persons of 
pernicious political antecedents" have 
found their way as masters into Anglo- 
Vernacular schools (para 187), when were 
they reported to the University without 
being properly dealt with ? All civilised 
government, all government that leaves 
people free to choose any lawful calling 
they like and let them pursue their voca- 
tions until something has been proved 
against them, all government that is 
anxious to secure the chance of a fair hear- 
ing to a person lefore depriving him of 
a right, is "Blow." 

"All Anglo-Yernacular schools," the 
Committee say, "should be under one 
authority only." Is the proposal to place 
schools nndcr the Education Department 
and also under the District Magistrate 
consistent with this ? In seeking to make 
the bureaucracy all-powerful, the Commit- 
tee do not hesitate to go against doctrines 
which they have gravely laid down. That 
men should win the good opinion of the 
police— the District Officer means that— or 
should avoid incurring the displeasure of 
the executive in any way in order to be 
teachers or to join committees, is a pro- 
posal which would strike at the very root 
of social progress and political advance- 
ment. That men should be required to 
prove their innocence before being allowed 
to do useful work is opposed to the very 
fundamental principles of civil freedom. 

Is the country to go forward or back- 
ward ? The Hon'hle Mr. Lyon said some- 
time ago in an address to students : 
'National development in politics is 
summed up is oat word — self-govern- 
ment." "It must begin low down and 
grow." Again, "the government want to 
teach the people to govern themselves," and 
"are showing their sincerity by providing 
the machinery." "The members of the 
government, all government officials, 
whether Englishmen or Indians, are one 
in their desire to forward tbe advance of 
jour country, and we are standing beside 
you and will go along with yon as com- 
rades to help in the labour which you are 
taking up.'* (The italics are mine). Let 
the Committee's scheme be judged in tbe 
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light of these words. Let it be judged in 
the light of the weight; pronouncement 
that "good government is no substi- 
tute for self-government." Here is a pro- 
posal to deprive us of rights which belong 
to the meanest citizen of the empire, to 
throw the country backward, to take 
away the moderate measure of self-govern- 
ment we now have in a matter of vital 
importance to us, to paralyse the 
machinery provided by the Government 
itself for that purpose. The people of 
Bengal .cannot be accused of apathy in the 
matter of education. It is admitted that 
their interest in the spread of education 
has been keen and it is becoming keener 
every day. They are displaying nn increas- 
ing readiness to spend money for securing 
the inestimable advantages of education. 
And is the response of Government to this 
spirit of self-help to be the destruction of 
the very germs of self-government and of 
friendly co-operation between the people 
and their rulers ? Are the nation to have 
no voice in the organisation and control 
of secondary education, because education 
is, as the Committee declare, "a great 
national concern" ? Is it because educa- 
tion is "the key to employment, the condi- 
tion of all national advance and pros- 
perity, and the sole stepping-stone for 
every class of the community to higher 
things" that those who arc in intimate 
contact with the starving seekers of em- 
ployment, who burn with desire to pro- 
mote national progress, who hunger after 



the higher things, aic to be deprived of 
what Tittle power they now have in re- 
gulating and extending it ? 

The demand for education is increasing. 
The schools are overcrowded, and unre- 
cognised schools multiply. The committee 
have nothing to say how this demand is 
to be met. Government has not the 
money to establish a sufficient number of 
schools to cope with the demand, and yet 
new obstacles are to be thrown in the 
way of the establishment of private 
schools. It is unable to give aided schools 
"all the money that is* required. Anglo- 
Vernacular education is going far ahead 
of any financial efforts that Government 
can make." And yet in the next paragraph 
we are told that schools "should be under 
the control of one authority only, the 
authority which can help them with 
money." It is the people's money the Gov- 
ernment spends, and the people are spend- 
ing more and more themselves. The money 
argument is in favour of an exteusion of 
self-government, not a curtailment of 
rights which the people now enjoy. 

The proposuls of the Committee are 
entirely one-sided, and as a necessary 
consequence, in the sharpest conflict with 
the needs and aspirations of the fieople. 
The adoption of such n policy would be 
as disastrous in its effects on the relations 
of the people and the Government as the 
partition of Bengal, and it would incalcul- 
ably retard the social anl political 
progress of the country. 
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AMENDMENT OF COUNCIL ELECTION RULES. 
By the Hon'blb Babu Surendhanath Rot. 



LET me now say a few words about the 
amendment of the Council Elections 
Rules, because the success of the Elec- 
tions greatly depends on the way in which 
they are held. Now that we expect subs- 
tantial changes iu the Legislative Councils, 
whether Provincial or Imperial, it is but 
meet and proper that the rales which will 



be framed should be such as would 
commend themselves to all. 

Extension of the Franchise. 

It has been suggested that the franchise 
should be more liberal, so that the masses 
of the population may take an interest in 
the elections. As regards the election 
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of members from Municipalities and Dis- 
trict Hoards to the Bengal Legislative 
Council, in the year 1910 the system 
introduced was Tor each Municipality or 
District Board to appoint a delegate to 
vote and ht* could vote for any one he 
liked. In the election of 1913 the Munici- 
pal Commissioners and members of Dis- 
trict Boards and Local Boards themselves 
were allowed to vote for candidates. The 
same procedure was followed in the election 
of 1916. It is now suggested that the 
ratepayers of Municipalities and cess- 
payers in District and Local Boards should 
take part in the elections so that the 
massfs of the pcop'e may take an interest 
in the election. The experiment is worth 
trying. But I think the right ought not to 
be thrown open to all ratepayers and Cess- 
payers. 1 here ought to be certain limita- 
tions. Even in Municipil Elections all 
ratepayers are not allowed to vote, but 
only those who pay annually rates to the 
amount of Re. 1-8 0, except in the case of 
the Howrah Municipality where the 
minimum qualification is payment of Rs. 3 
per unnum. I have already suggested 
that the right may be given to ratepayers 
who pay rates or cesses or license tax of 
Rs. 1 6 per annum or pay income-tax. But 
in all cases the voters should be literate. 
If the Government thinks of adhering to 
the old system, viz., that the Municipalities 
nnd District nnd Local Boards should 
exercise the right of voting through the 
Municipal Commissioners and members of 
District and Local Boards, the present 
system by which the Municipalities and 
District Boards have votes assigned to 
them according to their income (and there 
is no limit to the number of votes which a 
Municipality or a District Board can 
possess) should be done away with, and it 
retained the maximum number of votes 
of a Municipality or a District Board 
should in no case lie more than 5 I asked 
the opinion of the Municipalities of this 
Presidency as regards the present rule of 
assignment of number of votes according 
to income and I may state for the informa- 
tion of the public that with the exception 
of only a few, viz., those who actually have 
a large income and therefrom enjoy a 
large number of votes, all other municipa- 
lities were against the retention of the 

? resent system. It would be much better 
d assign votes according to the number of 
ratepayers. The rule in force in the Presi- 
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dency of Madras by which each member 
has a vote is fair. If, however, the first 
suggestion made by me be accepted, vuj., 
that the ratepayers and cesspayers should 
be allowed to vote direct in the Council 
Elections, the other question does not arise. 

similarly with reference to the election 
of members from the Calcutta Corporatiou 
I have suggested that instead of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners electing from their 
own body representatives to the Legisla- 
tive Council, the ratepayers of Calcutta 
(which is now divided into 4 Districts) 
should directly vote for the Council 
Elections. Certainly all ratepayers should 
not be allowed to vote, all of them 
are not now allowed to vote even in 
the Municipal Election. The maximum 
qualification of a voter for the Council elec- 
tion onght to be raised and I have sug- 
gested the necessary qualification in my 
detailed scheme. 

All Voting to be Hefore A Keturning 
Officer. 

I would suggest that all voting to the 
Bengal Legislative Council, or, to the 
Imperial Council by the membets of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, should be be- 
fore a returning officer in whose presence 
the voter uhall sign and deliver the voting 
paper. The voting paper should not be 
sent by post. 

Election to the Supreme Council by 
Plumping of Votes. 
In the case of two or more vacancies, 
whether in the Imperial Legislative Council 
or in the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
the voter or elector should not be allowed 
to give more than one vote to any parti- 
cular candidate, i.e , there should not be 
any plumping of votes. We have a similar 
rule in force in the case of election of a 
fellow foi the Calcutta University. I sug- 
gest the following rule also in the alter- 
native : 

"In cases where two candidates are to 
be elected, the votes are to be recorded in 
favour of one candidate first and after one 
candidate is elected the votes are to be 
recorded separately for the other candidate 
where are more than two candidates." ' 

Equality of Votes. 

There is a provision in the Rules that 
where an equality of votes is found to ex- 
ist between two candidates, and the oddi- 
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toon of a vote will entitle anv of the candi- 
dates to be declared elected, the detcrminn- 
tion of the person to whom such one addi- 
tional vote shall be deemed to have been 
given shall be.mnde by lot to be drawn in 
the presence of the Returning Officer and 
ui such manner as he may determine. 

This rule is applicable in all election*, 
whether bj the University or Corporation 
of Calcutta or by the Mofusil Municipal- 
ities or District and Local Boards or nny 
other constituency. The enforcement of 
this rule is nothing but conntenancing 
"gambling." Why should the fate of an 
election be decided by drawing lots ? 
That would not be giving effect to the 
wishes of half of the electors. In fact that 
would be acting against the wishes of the 
voters who are equally divided in the 
selection of the candidate. Why should 
not the votes be divided half and half or 
why should not the constituency be direct- 
ed to vote again and decide the matter ? 

Corrupt Practices. 
I now approach the question of corrupt 
practices. It is no doubt a delicate subject 
and I approach it with some pain ; because 
t° say that the present ruleB are not 
sufficient to put them down is no doubt to 
confess to a state of things of which we 
cannot be proud. But when we see that the 
sore is there existing in the body politic of 
our electorates, that the corrupt practices 
of 1916 have been on a much larger and 
more extensive scale than those of 1913, 
I think it proper to make certain sugges- 
tions to guard against a recurrence of the 
above state of things. I hope I shall be 
pardoned if I were to say that in framing 
the Rules as to corrupt practices the 
Government have strained at a gnat but 
have swallowed a camel. Government 
have laid down that an elector will not be 
able to travel in the conveyance provided 
for him by the candidate. If supplying 
conveyance to an elector had been the head 
and front of the offence of a candidate, I 
would have been the last person to come 
forward to ask government for the amend- 
meat of the rules so as to make them more 
rigid. It is during the time of the election, 
I mean a month or 2 months before these 
Council elections come off, that some candi- 
dates, however miserly they may be in 
other respects, though they may have done 
very little for their own native town or 
village or District, though their whole 



antecedents give a lie direct to anything 
like patriotic or charitable spirit on their 
part, tempt constituencies, Municipalities 
or Local or District Boards or their own 
special constituencies with which they have 
very little concern, with offers of money for 
works of public ahility, such as donation 
to a library or a hospital or a school or 
n Musjid. This has not been the only me- 
thod employed. Commissioners of Munici- 
palities have been appointed aspaid agents 
to canvass for votes, the -Municipalities of 
which they are the Commissioners, and last 
but not the least, there 1iave been otters of 
money and payment of money to win over 
electors both for the Provincial and Im- 
perial Legislative Councils. I think in a 
case at Bombay the election was set aside 
on the ground of offer or promise of offer 
oi a certain amount of money for a chari- 
table purpose. I have been informed by a 
member of a District Board, a most res- 
pectable English gentleman, that in the 
election of 1913 a candidate offered him 
Rs. 6 000 to exert hiB influence with the 
other members of his Board and another 
gentleman who also happened to be on the 
Board repeated the same story in the 
presence of the said gentleman. I have 
been told and that by members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council itself that it 
would be very difficult for respectable 
gentlemen of education to stand for a 
particular constituency, that electors 
had been paid, some even Rs. 2000 for one 
single vote, and that a particular elector 
was honest enough to refuse a higher offer 
of Rs. 850 as he had promised to vote on 
receipt of Rs. COO only. A most respect- 
able gentleman who commanded some in- 
fluence in his constituency told me that 
the agent of a candidate had the impu- 
dence to thrust some currency notes into 
his pocket and that he had to ask him not 
to cross the threshold of his house any more. 
Is it not necessary to put a stop to such 
a scandalous state of things by which 
people want to become "honourable" 
members of Councils by dishonourable 
means ? Is it not necessary that steps 
should be taken to debar such persons 
from standing as candidates at vast for 
a term of years ? 

In England the law has been made very 
clear by the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Preventive Act of 1883 (46 & 47 Vol. C. 
61). Under the English Act a candidate 
who is found on election petition to have 
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been guilty personally of corrupt practices 
is incapacitated for 7 years From being elcc- 
ted for any constituency and for ever from 
sitting for the constituency where the cor- 
rupt practice took place ; a candidate who 
is guilty by his agent of corrupt practices 
is incapacitated during 7 years from the 
date of the report from being elected for 
the constituency where the corrupt practi- 
ces took place and that any person who is 
convicted on indictment or 'who is reported 
by an Election Court or by Election Com- 
missioners, isincapacitatcd iorbcing elected 
to any constituency for seven years. These 
incapacities ate imposed in addition in the 
election being avoided. 

I would suggest the following rules to 
be added to the present rules as regards 
corrupt practices :— "Whoever makes any 
payment or promise of payment to any 
institution, whether public or private, 
charitable or religious or employs or offers 
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employment to a voter or his relation 
within the constituency for which a river 
or the promiser is a candidate within a 
year before or after the date of election 
shall be deemed to have committed a cor- 
rupt practice within the meaning of the re- 
gulations." 

"Where an election is set aside on the 
ground of corruption on the part of any 
candidate, such person shall be disqualified 
for election for two consecutive terms and 
that the Local Government shall be at 
liberty to pass an order disqualifying the 
constituency from electing a representative 
where such corruption has been found to 
be general." 

My simple desire is that corrupt elector- 
ates should be disenfranchised tor a suffi- 
cient period and that corrupt candidates 
should be unable to carry on their corrupt 
practices to the degradation of voters. 



THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 0 
By Narendranatii Law, m.a., b.l., 

XVI. 

IT is not probable, judging from the reli- 
gious bent of the ancient Hindus, that 
their political thoughts, aspirations, and 
activities should have remained in ahsolute 
isolation from religion. 

Points or contact between religion 

AND POLITIC IL LIIE. 

As a matter of fact, they were mixed 
with religious feelings and forms in a large 
measure. This is manifest principally in 

(A) The conceptions of the State and its 
ideal, the monarch, the relations between the 
monarch and the people, &c. 

(B) Minor ceremonials (mainly Atharva- 
Vedlc) for the promotion of welfare of the 
State either directly, or indirectly through 
that of the king's welfare ; 

(C) The politico-religious ceremonials of 
a more or less elaborate nature for the 
inauguration of the emperor, king, crown- 
prince and state-officials to their respective 
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offices, restoration to lost regal office, asser- 
tion of political power, and such-like. 

Tub note- worthy features or the 
conceptions and ceremonials. 

The conceptions and ceremonials were 
not synchronous in their birth. The former 
are examples of assimilation of political 
thoughts to religion; while the latter, inclusion 
of those thoughts within religious incrusta- 
tions. Both represent the lines of touch 
between religion and politics, while smong 
the latter would be noticed competition for 
the attainment of the highest importance, 
evolution of one from another, fusion of two 
into one or mutual elimination, growth into 
complexity from simple origins, differences 
as to the eligibility of the performers and 
their objectives and harnessing of purely 
secular or religious ceremonies to political 
purposes. An analysis of these can lay bare 
many political ideas and facts not discernible 
elsewhere perhaps in the whole range of 
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evidences bearing on polity. Besides this 
inner significance, some of them had another 
in their outer influences upon the princes and 
peoples. An asvamedha for instance could 
shake the foundations of all those numerous 
states upon which its performer intended to 
assert his sway, each sacrifice being a souice 
of anxieties and disturbances to a large num- 
ber of princes with numerous subjects under 
their rule. The r&fasfiya, when performed 
with a political end, proved to be a similar 
disturbing agency in later times by reason of 
its inclusion of the subjugation of territories 
as one of its rituals. The political signific- 
ance of the other ceremonials need no ex- 
planation, obvious as it is from their imme- 
diate purposes, leaving out of account other 
aspects of their nature. 

Re. 1 : 
<»> 

The conception or the State ako its idkii. : 
The ideal of the State as set forth in the 
epics and later Sanskrit literature is the 
attainment of the summutn bonum tnoksha 
(salvation) through dharma artha and lama. 
In other words, the State is the machinery 
for the collective attainment of salvation 
(moksha) by the people under its care through 
the fulfilment of their legitimate desires 
(kdma) in a legitimate way (dharma) through 
ettha acquired also in a legitimate way, 
dharma regulating both artha and k&ma. 
The legitimate method of ar quiring "means 1 ' 
consists in the performance of duties in the 
stages of life prescribed for the four castes 
Br&hmana, Kshattriya, Vaisya and Sadra. 
The branches of learning which maybe re- 
garded as four, viz., dnvikshikl, tray I, vttrtld, 
and dandaniti 1 , have a bearing on the attain- 
ment of the ideal. The first is intended to 
create non-attachment to this world, the 
second to show the difference between right 
and wrong, the third to teach the production, 
preservation and improvement of wealth and 
the fourth the conduct of government. They 
are to be learnt by the first three castes alike, 
the practical application of trayi falling to 
the first caste, dandaniti to the second (above 
all to the sovereign who comes from this 
caste) and va~rtta~ to the third (according to 
Kautilya to the last also).* 

i These terms have bees explained in the 
chapter "The Ideal* of the State" along with the 
citations of authorities. 

a Kantillya, Bk. 1, Vidyisamuddesa, p. 7. 



The State, therefore, under the direction of 
the sovereign leads the people under its pro- 
tection to the final goal of human existence- 
emancipation— furnishing at the same time 
means therefor. 1 

This conception of the ideal of the State, 
on the one hand, cannot he earlier than the 
development of the doctrine of emancipa- 
tion* in the earliest Upanishads ; on the 
other, it appears full-fledged in the epics. It 
must have therefore taken shape within these 
two chronological limits. It is not clear 
what the ideal had been before the addition 
of emancipation to the three other members 
of the quatern, found in use in ytz-TJpani- 
shad Sanskrit literature, but so far as I find, 
not expressly as the ideal of the state. 

Rf.(i): 
0>) 

The deification or the monarch. 
The conception of sovereignty was like- 
wise religionized. 'I he deification of kings 
has been observed by anthropologists to be 
commiin to the primitive peoples now extant, 
whatever may be the causes therefor \ and 
some of them argue that the tendencies of 
the primitive mind being the same irrespec- 
tive of time and space, the primitive ances- 
tors of the lndo-Aryans had also the same 
conception of their kings' divinity.'' The 
monarch, however, appears as human ami not 
divine in early Vedic literature. In the Rig- 
Veda, for instance, the description of the 
monarch (x 60, 173, 174) do not clothe him 
with divinity.* In the 5««a-sacrifices dealt 
with in the Yajur- Veda and its Br&hmanas, 
he as the sacrificer becomes identified with 
Prajapati or other deities during their per- 
formance, but this is only pre tempore,* though 
it might have served as a factor towards the 
ultimate formation of the conception. 1 am 
not in a position to discuss the question why 
the divinity of the monarch, which, according 
to anthropologists, had its origin in primitive 

1 I have gone into this subject in detail in tha 
chapter "The Ideals of the State." 

2 Prof. A. A. Macdonell's History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 36. 

$ See the chapter "Theories of the Evolution of 
Kingship.'' 

4 Neitber does the monarch appear therein as a 
magician able to carry out bis intentions by bringing 
compulsion to bear upon the deities, 

5 Satapatha-Brahmane, (S. B. E,), Pt, m, 
pp. 108-110 with Inn. 
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times and still continues among the extant 
savage races, does not find expression in the 
earliest recoid of the primitive ancestors of 
the Indo-Aryans. The conception emerges 
in the epic-i, and becomes the nucleus for 
several other allied to it, in those as well as 
other works : He is identified with several 
divinities 1 — Sakra, Brihaspati, Prajapati, 
liabhru (Vishnu); Fire Vaisravana. Yama,* 
He is likened to a god \ or to Prajapati 4 , and 
is the personification of Dharma' (right and 
law, and Danda* (punishment or govern- 
ment). 

The deification or the Brahmana previous 

TO THAT OF THE MONARCH. 

The deification of the king was preceded 
as early as the Satapatha 1 by that of the 
Brahmanas who studied and taught the sac- 
red lore, and thereby also of the royal priest. 
The divinity of the king and Rrahmanas is 
also echoed in the law-codes and later Sans- 
krit literature. 

Brahmana in Mattu. 
In Mami, for instance, a Brahmana is an 
eternal incarnation of the sacred law, lord of 
all created beings, natural proprietor of all 
that exists in the world, others subsist only 
through his benevolence.' Ignorant or 
learned, he is a great deity like Fire whether 
carried forth for the performance of a burnt- 
oblation or not, or existing in a crematorium, 
or a place of sacrifice.* Though employed 
in mean occupations 1 • he should be honoured. 

.„ « MBb ,111, 185 26-30 ; 139,103. a Rjmiyana 
(Gorresio), II, its, 17 IT, and III, 4. Vide Hopkins. 
J. A. O. S , p. 153 f.n., for the references, 
a II Bh., xii, 68, 41. 

3 Ibid, tv, 4, 31. 

4 Ibid., 1,40,1a 

J Ibid., 1, 49, 8 
Ibid , xii, 15, 34 ; Hanu, vii. 18. The Puiinas. 
e.|f., Bhagavata <iv, cb. 14, slks. 26. a 7 ) identify the 
kins with all the divinities. As corollaries to his 
divinity may be mentioned Mudrsr.kshasa (H, 7) 
which mnkes him husband of Rlialakshml (kingdom 
personified as a goddess), and Rwhuvaoisa (III. 63) 
which makes him subduer of India. 

7 Satapatha-Brahmann, II. a, s, 6-"verily, there 
are two kinds of gods ; for, indeed, the gods are the 
gods 1 and the Brahnunas who have studied, and 
teach incred lore, are the hnman gods." 



Cf. MBb., xiii, jm. 16 s Menu, ix, 31$ ft*. Agni- 
.jrwa, 235, i«, igff,r-- 



— , —cuiu, u, jjij n. ngni- 
, as quoted in J. A. O. S., sin, 



8 Maui (S. I>. E), i. 88-100 ; ix, 24*. 

9 Mann, ix, 317, 318; xi8S- 
|o Ibid., ix. 319. 



By his origin atone, he is a deity even for the 
gods. 1 He is the creator of the world, tbe 
punisher, teacher, and hence benefactor of all 
creatures. He can create other worlds, other 
guardians of the world, and deprive the gods 
of their stations.* 

Kino in Sfanu. 
A king, again, is an incarnation of the 
eight guardian deities of the world— Moon, 
Fire, Sun, Wind, Indra, Kuvera, Varuna, 
and Yama ; the Lord created the king out of 
the eternal particles of these deities for the 
protection of the universe. 3 He is hence, 
like the sun, dazzling in lustre and able to 
bum eyes and hearts. 4 Through his super- 
natural p iwer, lie is the great Indra as well 
as the aforesaid eight guardian deities.' 
Even an infant king should not be despised, 
a great divinity as he is in human form." 
The taint of impurity does net fall on the 
king, for he is seated on Indra's throne.' 

Both King and Brahmana, though gods, 
have limitations. 

Though the Brahmana and thereby the 
royal priest, as also the king are divinities, 
endowed with supernatural power, they have 
like the gods in general of the Hindu pan- 
theon their own limitations. They are to 
observe the duties attached to their respec- 
tive castes with the four stages of life, be- 
longing as they do in their human aspect to 
the Hindu society with a framework ol its 
own. They have, in addition, to observe the 
particular duties of the offices they hold. 
They are subject to transmigrations, bound 
like ordinary mortals to go to heaven or hell, 
and have despicable and agonizing births or 
otherwise as the results of their illegal and 
impious actions on this earth. The king and 
the royal priest constitute but the middling 
rank of the states caused by rajas (activity) 
in spite of their divinity. 8 The king, ac- 
cording to the Suknniti, loses his claim to 
allegiance and reverence and may even be 
dethroned, should he prove an enemy of 
virtue and morality.' 

1 Uanu. id, 85. 

2 Ibid., ix, 315, 316. 

3 Ibid., vii, 3, 4 ; v, 96. Cf. SukrA-nfti, eh. 1, 73. 

4 Ibid, vii, 5, 6. 

5 Ibid, vii, 7. 

6 Ibid., vii, 8. 

7 Ibid., v. 93. 

8 Ibid., xii, 46. $l, 34 ff 

Q See Mr R. G. Pndaur's article in the 
Moiei.i Review, Febnnry 1916, pp 154, 155. 
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Tnl PUBLIC RELATIONS INFLOIHCKD BY RELI- 
GIOUS CONCEPTIOICS : KING. 

The mutual public relations among the 
king and four castes unler his rulu have 
been a good deal influenced by such and 
other religious conceptions, e. g., the origin of 
the four castes from the mouth, arms, 
thigh and feet which assigns to each its 
particular rank.* The kin» identified as he 
is with the aforesaid eight deities his to 
emulate the actions oi seven of them except- 
ing Kubera with whom his identification is 
limited 'only to possession of wealth. In 
addition he has to emulate the Earth's action. 
Like Indra pouring down copious rain during 
the rainy season, he should shower benefits 
on his kingdo n ; like the Sun imperceptibly 
drawing up water during the remaining 
eight months, he should gradually draw tnxes 
from his realm ; he should through his spies 
penetrate everywhere like the Wind present 
as vital air in all creatures ; he should like 
Yama (God of the Dead) exercise control 
over all his subjects bringing under his rule 
both friends and foes : like Varuna penalizing 
the sinner, he .should pnnish the wicked , h«s 
should follow Moon's example by being a 
source of joy to his subjects; he should be 
Fire in his wrath against criminals and 
wicked vassals, and the all-supporter Earth 
in his support to all his subjects.* 

The king's divinity does not place him 
above the observance of obligations attached 
to his office. In fact, his divinity requires 
that he shonM in reality possess a godly 
nature. The rules framed with this purpose 
in view perhaps contemplated a possibility 
of abuses of his power rendered indefinitely 
greater by the popular conception of his god- 
hood, and hence considered it wise to deal 
minutely with the subject of his self-discip- 
line,* hedging it in by several warnings and 
sanctions. His principal duties have also 
been similarly treated. The king committed 
sins and no mere infringements of salutary 
secular rules ot conventions by breaches of his 
principal obligations. Duma (Punishment) 
which the Lord created as his son for king's 
sake for the protection of creatures 4 destroys 
the king himself with his relatives for mis- 
carriage of duties.* The king is enjoined to 

i Rig- Veda, a. eo, is. 

s Manu, u. 303-311. C-- Sukra-Niti, cli. I, 73-78. 

3 Manu, vii, 44, 46.51, 53. 

4 Ibid., vii, 14. 

5 Ibid., vii, 28 



behave like a father towards his children in 
his treatment of the people, observe the 
sacred law in his transactions with them, and 
arrange lor the collection oi revenue by com- 
petent officials. 1 The protection of subjects 
is as sacred a dnty as the performance of a 
sacrifice,* and secures the monarch from 
every person under his protection a sixth 
part of his spiritual merit. Remissness in 
this duty brings on him a sixth part of the 
demerit of each of his subjects ruining his 
spiritnal prospects, and depiiving him of his 
right to revenue, tolls, duties, daily presents 
and fines.* The ensurance of safety of his 
kingdom may involve him in battle in which 
death should be preferred to ignominious 
retreat. 4 Failures of jnstice threw him into 
perdition* as also unjust seizure of property.* 

Bbahhanas. 

The Rrahmanas, though gods of gods, 
were not exempt from the king's control, 
though in the Sutapatha Brttktnana, a rija- 
sitya mantra repeated once or twice hints at 
such an exemption : "This man (king), O 
ye people, is your king, Soma is the king of 
us BrahmanasV They might not have en- 
joyed this immunity in practice yet they had 
many privileges, and were treated with great 
respect and lenience. The king is enjoined 
to be lenient towards BrKhmanas,* lo give 
them jewels of all sorts and presents for the 
sake of sacrifices,' never to provoke them 
to anger which can instantly destroy him with 
his army and vehicles, 1 "and not to levy taxes 
on Srotriyas even in times of extreme want, 1 * 
(The king should provide foi the mainten- 
ance of these Srotriyas that pine with hunger, 
for the kingdom would otherwise be afflicted 
by famine. The religious merit acquired by 
the Srotriyas thus maintained procures for 
the king long life, wealth and increase of 
territory)." 

1 Manu, vii, 80. 

2 Ibid , viii, 303. 

3 Manu, viii. 304-309 ; I*, 253. 

4 Ibid., vii, 87-89. 

5 Ibid, viii, 18, 316, 3»7. 343. 344, 3*6. 386, 187. 
420 ; ix, 249, 254. 

6 Ibid., vii, 48 1 viii, 171 i ix, 243, 244, 346, 247. 

7 Saupaiha-Brihrnana, «, 3. 3> » i v, 4, a, 3. 

8 Manu, vii, 32. 

9 [did., xi. 4. 

10 Manu, ix, 313-316. 

11 Ibid /vii, 133. 

12 Ibid, vi<, 134-136. 
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Subjects. 

The various differential treatments' 
pinned into substantive law and its adminis- 
tration and proportioned to the grades of the 
castes had aUo their roots in religions con - 
ceptions. Instances of these are met with 
in connexion with the right of personally 
interpreting the law to the court of justice," 
order in which the suits were tried, 1 appro- 
priation of treasuretroves,* punishments for 
false evidence,* infliction of corporeal 
punishments," defamation, 7 insolence, 8 
assault," illicit intercourse, 10 and repayment 
of debt by personal service. 1 1 An exception 
to the ordinary rule is found in regard to the 
punishment for theft which was severest for 
Hrlhmanas and gradually lesser for the other 
three castes. 13 The condonation of some 
offences is also dictated by religious consider- 
ations, 13 e. g, forcible seizure of sacrificial 
articles. The Sudras were interdicted from 
collecting wealth, 1 * while the prohibitions 
imposed on them necessarily excluded as a 
rule their participation in the cadre of higher 
state offices. 

It is the sacred duty of the subjects to 
submit to the king's orders, 1 * and guard 
against showing him hate, or incurring his 
anger and displeasure full of dire conse 
quences. 18 

Their co-operation in the administration 
of justice is enjoined in several rules with 
their usual warnings, 17 false evidence 1 0 being 
treated with the greatest emphasis. The 
distribution Of sin incurred by unjust decisions 
takes place thus : "One quarter of the guilt 
of an unjust decision," says the code, "falls 

l It is not meant here to discuss whether or not 
these differential treatments were justified and 
balanced by the self abnegation or responsibilities of 
the castes enjoying the preferences. 

a Manu,viii t 20. 

3 Ibid, viii, 14. 

4 Ibid., viii, 37. 
I Ibid., viii, 133. 

6 Manu, viii, 1*4, lag. 

7 Ibid, viii, 267,3(8. 

8 Ibid., viii, 270-373. 
o Ibid-, vi», 279481. 
10 Ibid., 374-385« 

It Ibid, ix, 339. 

13 Ibid., 337. Sjt- 
IS lbio\ at, 11-1$, si, 31 j viii, 34a, 339. 

14 Ibid, x, 139. 

15 Ibid., vii, 13. 

16 Ibid, vii, 9, 11-13. 

17 Manu, viii, 13-16. 

18 Ibid., viii, 8s, 82, 93-95, 98, 99, 111. 
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on him who committed the crime, one quarter 
on the false witness, one quarter on all the 
judges, one quarter on the king. But where 
he who is worthy of condemnation is 
condemned, the king is free from guilt, and 
the judges are saved from sin • the guilt falls 
on the perpetrator of the crime alone." 1 
Just punishment of offenders purifies them 
like those who perform meritorious acts, ant) 
make them eligible for heaven.* The mutual 
good relations between the BrShmanas and 
Kahattriyas are pointed out as essential to 
the welfare of both,* while the injunctions 
for adhering each of the castes to its duties 
giving rise to the political harmony contem- 
plated by the law-giver attach formidable 
punishments to the sins of deviations 
thereform. 4 

Parallels to many of the above provisions 
are met with in other legal systems' and in 
the Mohdtkdrata* 

The extent to which religious ideas in- 
fluenced polity and political thoughts, will 
now be apparent. They coloured the whole 
system from the State-ideal to the inner- 
most strata. The caste-system which was 
imbued with religion and had perhaps ori- 
ginated in religious exigencies supplied the 
framework of Hindu society not excluding 
its polity, the rights and privehges of the 
king and the people detailed above could 
not have had their origin except in that 
socio-religious institution, and subsequent 
politico-religious conceptions. The polity 

1 Manu, viii, 18, 19. 
3 Ibid., viii, 318. 

3 Ibid., ix, 31033s. 

4 Ibid., tii, 70-73. 

I Baudbayana, i, 18, 7-8, 18, 17 j 19, 8 j 19. n 1 
im, 5-10 5 1, 17 ; 3. 57,8*. 

Gautama, viii, 13 ; a. 9, 44 ; si, 14 j xti, I-IJ } 
, S-"7t44 47l wn. 11, 14-16 ; xiv, 45 j xviii. 14-37, 83. 

Vasiabtha. L 43,44; iii^i 4i xvi, 33,34; xix, 

**' .*,?• «> <fc J »< 41 ; »», 1-$. »«• 

Vishnu, aia, 6, 36, 27, 44. 45, 50-53, S8, 70. it, 79 ; 
iv, 96; .t, 3-8, 19.23-35,33^5, 37.38, 40,41,43,150, 
196 ; axil, 48-S0 ; oxv, 6 ; In, 3. 

Apastamba, i, 10, 16; 24, 33 j 25, 4-5 ; ii, 55, 
11 1 3», 3-3 , 16, 10 ; 36, 10-37, 9 > 37i 14 ! »'$• 

Vijnavalkya, I, 311.JI3. 3«-3*S. 333. 334. 33*1 
353. 356 i ><> 34. 43.81, I6j,305-3o7,385,a86,a84; 
>". •7iJ3i44.M4.357- 

6 MBb, Slnti-Parva, ch 56, sites. 34, 2$ ;cb. 
78, sllu. 31-33; ch. 75,sfc7;ckl65,llks,4,7<io, 
S3, 18-so ; 

Anustsaaa-Parva, ch. 61, slk. 30; ch. I$3,cucs. 

16,11-33. 
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therefore received its religious colour and 
semblance through 

(1) the caste-system ; 

(2) the politico religious conceptions ; 

(3) the inclusion of polity (danda-nlti) 
fa the sacred law; 1 

(4) the treatment of breaches of many 
political rules as sins, and attachment there- 
to of those sanctions (of hell &c.) that are 
prescribed for religious deviations proper. 
This feature is not so much in evidence in 
special treatises of polity like the KautUXya, 

■ I C. Manu, i, a. 



K&mandaHya &c, as in the 'systems of 
sacred law' like Manu ; 

(S) the inclusion of artliasOstra in itih&sa 
which comprises along with it live other sub- 
jects,' viz., purdna, itivritta, &khyiyik&, ud&- 
harana and dharmasdstra. This itih at con- 
stitutes the fifth Veda* and polity dealt with 
as part of both dhartnasOstra and ttrthasistra 
assumes thereby a religious appearance by 
being one of the sub-constituents of the fifth 
Veda. 

i Kautillya Vriddhas:unyo[;ah, p. to. 
3 Ibid., Vidyasamuddesatit p. 7— "atharva-vede- 
lihssn vedancha redan.'* 
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(49) Dutayakyaprabanhha ; 

author not mentioned; in the possession of 
Maharaja of Travancote. 
On nltiststra. 

liid., MS. No. 5997, p. 47a 

(50) Prajafaddhati ; 

author not mentioned ; in the possession of Pich- 
chudlkahltar of Akhiliudapuram. 
On nltisgstra. 

Ibid.., Vol. II, MS. No. 5231. p. 319. 

(51) Satru-hitropasakti : 

no author mentioned. P. D. as above. 
On nlttsutra. 

IHa\ Vol. II, MS. No. 5270, p. 121. 

(52) Chamakya-sloka I 
in Maithila character. 

H. P fuuVs Catalogue of Palmleaf and Selectee! 
Paitr MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, 
MS. No. 147s, GA, p. 60. [See preface to the cata- 
logueXLIII-XLIVJ. 

(53) HlTOPADISA. 

Trie first manuscript is a fragment in Newari and 
the second was copied in the reign of Takuhamalla in 



the year 594 of the Nepal era, iA, M74 AD. 
AM, MS. No. 1583 kba, p. 7». 
and MS. No. 1608 A, p. 7c. 
[See also preface as above.] 



(54) ExadaSadyidhikabaxa, 

by Murlri Misra, Mabtmabopldbyiya Unique. 
The manuscript was copied by Harikara, son of 
Mabtmahopldbytya Sri Katnakara. 

On domestic and foreign attain, as a sequel to the 
author's work on B|db|bhyuchchaya Lakshana, i.e.. 
on the political obstacles. 

JbieL, MS, No. IO.-6 KA, p. js. 

(55) KUSOPAOESATIKA, 

by Bgndhara Sena. In Newari character. Copied 



in N. S. 644-1524 A.D. The small poem in 8 verses 
known as Kosopadesa or Gunashtaka is said to have 
been curnposed by Angada-kumtra, and the com- 
mentary is by a Buddhist, Vairkcharyya ttandbava 
Sena belonging to the Mahavihara to the east of 
Kashthamandapa. It was composed under a tree 
within the compound of the Mahavihara. 
On politics. 

Ibid., MS. No. 1047 Cha, p. 85. 

Preface XLIV. 

(567 Rajavidhanasara. 

A work on politics in two parts by Ranganitha 
Suri the son of i'anditaraja Bajanaiba for the bearfl 
of Maharajadbiraja Yuddhagtrvana Sahi of the Gorki* 
dynasty of Nepal (1799-1816) at Klntipura, which is 
another name of Kiihamandu The first part treats 
of the court (slogopanga) and the second part the 
duties of the king. Unique. 

Ibid., MS., No. 23s, p. 244, 

(57) Tamtrakhyanakatha, 

copied in N. a. 725 perhaps by a Buddhist scribe. 
An abstract of in* Pattchatantra with a Newan 
translation. 

Ibid., MS. No. i5$4/«. P. 64. » nd MS - 'S 84 
Ka, p, 74. ... 

The following manuscripts with their descriptions 
are mentioned in Aufrecbt's Catalogue Catologorum ; 

(58) AGNl-PURASA, RAJANITt. 

b 

Burnell 187. 
(Aufrecht, Pi. I, p. a). 

(59) Katiiamiutanidm. 

An epitome of the Panchatantra hy Anantabhatts. 
Hall, p. 183. {Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 78). 

(60) ROTAYUDDHAHtRHAVA. 

K. 224. [Aufrecht, Pt, 1, p. 130). 

(61) Kautilya's Nitisara. 
Oppert,II,6i4fi. 
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Its commentary 6147. He 11 quoted by Kshlra- 
svirain on Amarakosa, by Mallingtha, Hemacbandra. 
b 

Oxf. 185 

{Au/rtehi.l'i. f , p 130). 
(6j) ClMNAKVANIT! Or CHAHAKYA-RAJANIII Or 

Chanakya.Saiak.1 (also called Rajtmth-sastra in 
Avfricht J't, 1, p. 501). 

JO. 3518 and many other catalogues. 
[Aufreiht, Pt. 1, p. 184). 

(63) Laghuchanakya. 

P. 23 ; Oppert 7390. (Aufiicht, Pt. I, p. 184). 

(64) Vridohachamakva. 

b 

Oxf. 131. • 
{Au/reiht, ft. I, p. 184). 

APPENDIX. 
Manuscripts on Polity or Allied Topics. 

(65) Chanakyabakvasara. 
Bbk. s6. (Aufrecht.Vt. I, p. 184)- 

(66) Chanakyasarasamoraha. 

Oudh. 1877.64. W. 1591, 1591. iAu/recht, Pt. I, 
p. 1841. 

(67) Nitisastra-samuchchaya, 
Peters. 3, 39$. (Aufrtcht, Pt. 1, aooj. 

(68) NlTlSAUUCIUCBAYA 

Peters. 3, 395- {Aufiteht, Pt. 1, 499). 
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(69) NlTISAMUCHCBAYA. 

Oppert 6024. [Anfrttht, Pt. 1, 399). 

(70) NlllSARASAHGRAHA, 
by Madbusudana. 

Rgdb, 31. {Aufrechi Pt. I, p. 299). 

(71) NmsARA— Badh. 31 ; Oppert ?s, 1339, 
*364- II, 3377- 

(72) lout, by Ktmandaki (q. v. in Aufrechi). 

(73) Ibid., attributed to Sukracbaryya. L. 1828'; 
Oudh xviii, 94. 

(74) Ibid., attributed to Ghatakarpara. Printed 
in.Haberlin, p. 504. {'ufrecht, Pt. I, p. 299). 

(75) YuktikalpaTaRU, of which a portion deals 
with polity. Its reputed author Is Bhojadeva, or 
Bho|.irija, or Bhoja, son of Sindhula, king of Dbari. 

a 

He is mentioned by Dasavala, Oxf. 328 ; by SOlapani 

R 

in Prayaschittaviveka, Oxf. S83 ; by Allldnstha, W., 
p. S3*, by Baghunandana. Cf. Dharesvara.... He 
is praised by tbe poeUChhhtapa, Dcvesvara, Viniyaka, 
Bankara, Sarasvailkutumba-dnbitr'. It is almost 
superfluous to add tbat not one of the works was 
actually written by himself. Taey really belong 
to authors wbo either lived during his reign or some- 
timo ftftcr» 

{AufrecM Pt. I, p. 418). 

This book has been recently edited and published. 



PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OF "SCHOOL-GOING" AGE 



THE following is taken from the Report 
of the Administration of Travancore 
for the year 1091 Malabar Era 
(191516 A.D.). 

"From the statement given below, it will be seen 
that the percentage of pupMi under instruction lu the 
taluks noted below was more than 100 in 1091 U E. 
(1915-16). This apparent nbsurdlty is due to tbe 
adoption, atbitratnj as elsewhere, of 16 per cent, ol 
the population as approsimately representing the 
number of children of school-going age. The state- 
ment aba gives the percentage of pupils under In- 
struction, taking the Dumber ol children of school 
going age to be 25 per ctal of tbe population. 



The Government of India still stick to 
their false estimates. The Modern Review 
lias been giving the lie direct to this under- 
estimate by quoting statistics from U.S.A. 
and other European countries. Now that 
we have jet another proof of the falsenen 
of the estimate— ana that too from oar 
own country— the Government of India 
can no longer, with any good grace, stick 
to their estimates. Now and again, the 
non-official members of the legislative 
councils are twitted with the unreliability 



Taluq. 

Trivandrnm 

Mavelikara 

Thtravdla 

Kottayam 

Cbattganasaeri 

MinachU 



Popn. in 16p.c.ol *5&*ES? P'^Me «ccg. Perc«ta,re accg. 
1911. popn. oft > 1 ^ oU tol6p.c. to26p.c. 



155138 
130738 
178768 
113181 
96341 
78871 



23271 
19609 
36065 
16831 
14436 
11831 



34379 
20201 
80906 
17789 
14761 
12477 



10488 
103.02 
118.87 
106.76 
102.18 
106.46 



62.69 
61.81 
71.14 
63.45 
61.81 
63.38 



(The italics are ours.) 
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of their statistics and generalisations. 
The remits of the economic enquiries made 
under very arduous conditions by the non. 
officials have been poohpoohed by the 
Government and the European Univen-ity 
Proefosors of India. The Government of 
India ought to set a higher example of 
accuracy and regard lor accuracy. So, 
will the Government of India revise their 
false estimates in their next year's report ? 
It may disturb their self-complacency a bit 
and their prestige much. But it can't be 
helped.- Prestige must bend low before 
Truth. 



The underestimate works great harm in 
another direction. The ideal i* not set as 
high as it ought to lie. Effective- nnd sin- 
cere work demands an ideal ; we must 
know what to work up to. Lowtr the 
ideal and the effort slackens. This is n8 
true of an individual as of a government. 
So the government ought t» raise its ideal 
that it may set to its woi k more vigorous* 

'y. 

Sank. 



BERTR\ND RUSSEL'S PRIVt.'LPLUS OP SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

MK. Bertrand Russel's "Principles of lnlsc beliefs or not, no amount ol reason- 

Social Reconstructiou" is a book in ing against them, is able to prevent such a 

which the author diagnoses, like a catastrophe as the war. For, certain 

true physician, the nature of the impulses that lead to war, can only be 

malady which Europe suffers from and controlled and checked by contrary impul- 

suggests remedies which would act not ses and not by cold and negative reason, 

merely as palliatives providing temporary So, it matters little whether the war is due 

relief but effect a radical cure, at leaBt for to the wickedness of the Germans or to the 

sometime to come. The book has been diplomacy and ambitions ol governments, 

praised for its felicitous literary style ; but The fact remains that the war is accepted 

although I am an admirer of Russel's by people who are neither Germans nor 

writings because they reflect clear reason- diplomatists. It may be argued that they 

mg, depth of understanding and breadth have been led to believe certain things 

ol vision, I fail to discover in them any which are not wholly true and conse- 

remarkable imaginative qualities, snch as quently they think that it is their duty to 

flashes of humour and satue, subtlety and prosecute the war, but then, these very 

delicacy of expression, or balance and beliefs are an index to their impulses. Mr. 

rhythm of speech. His style is undoubted- Russel writes : "Grown men like to ima- 

ly vigorous and animated, but then, his gine * themselves more rational than 

vigour n the vigour of thought, bis anima- children nnd dogs, and unconsciously con- 

tion is that of his soul. The manner of ceal from themselves how great a part 

the writer does not captivate so much as impulse plays iu their lives." "Impulse," 

that of Mr. Wells and Mr. Chesterton he says, "is at the basis of our activity, 

does ; it is the matter, the thought, which much more than desire." 

arrests the attention of the reader from Mr. Russel admits that impulse is 'erra- 

the beguuyng to the end. tic,' •anarchical' and 'blind', and that men, 

*» the preface, he explains the purpose who are serious about their business, are 

of his book. He intends totuggest "a pbilo. generally led more by desire than by 

sophyof politics based upon the belief that impulse. Thus all paid work is done from 

impulse has more eSect than conscious desire, for there the payment is more 

purpose in moulding men's lives." He desired thuu the work itself. But impulse 

takes the instance of the present war in his does not reckon at all the desirability of 

very first chapter and points out that an activity ; it scorns all consequences, 

whatever the views of the war may be, Hence r itmay lead to the greatest as welf 

and whether those views are based on as the worst things of the world. It may 
79V4-6 
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b* lad to war and havoc ; it may also lead 
to art and literature. It will, therefore, 
never do to promote the life of well-regulat- 
ed dtMreo mttr.id of the life of impulse*. 
We hflve o.ily to tnrn the chanuds of 
impulse from death into life, from decay 
into growth. Uowevermuch, moralists and 
economists miiy preach of controlling im- 
pulse by will and of governing life by pur- 
poses, A nation cannot follow this preach- 
ing without running the risk of enfeebling 
its own vitality. For instance, he says, 
"Industiifilism and organisatioti are con- 
stantly forcing civilised nations to live 
more and more by purpose rather than 
impulse." Such institutions may either 
kill vitality or create certain impulses 
which may be worse in their effects. For, 
it must be remembered, that modes of life 
and outward circumstances modify and 
aflect impulses to a very large extent. In 
fact, these modifications are the most 
interesting studies to the students of poli- 
tical and social institutions. 

What impulses, then, are there at the 
source of the present war? Mr. Russel 
names two impulses, one of 'aggression' 
and the other of 'resistance to aggression.' 
The first impulse, again, generates certain 
beliefs : for instance, the belief of a certain 
superiority of a people over others which 
makes them feel their own concerns as of 
paramount importance and regard the 
rest of the world simply as "material for 
the triumph or salvation of the higher 
race." Mr. Russel points out that "in 
modern politics this attitude ii embodied 
in imperialism. Europe as a whole has 
this attitude towards Asia and Africa, 
and many Germans have this attitude 
towards the rest of Europe." The second 
impulse, vis., that oi resistance to aggres- 
sion also brings a train of beliefs in its 
wake— such as, the belief in the 'peculiar 
wickedness' of a people whose aggression 
is dreaded. 

Bnt Mr. Russel, for one moment, does 
not support those people who do not share 
the above impulses of war, because they 
are passive and pacifist people, in other 
words, because their impulsive satnre 
is more or less dead. He rightly says : 
"Impulse is the expression of life and 
while it exists, there is hope of its 
turning towards life instead of towards 
death ; bat lack of impulse is death, and 
out of death bo new life will corns." The 
passive and pacifist attitude towards war 
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is, therefore, absolutely to be condemned. 
Rut then, there may be an active type of 
pacifism and that pacifism should never be 
considered as passionless or bloodless. 
For, "it is not the act oi a passionless 
roan to throw himself athwart the whole 
movement of the national life, to urge an 
ontwardly hopeless cause, to incur oblo- 
quy and to resist the contagion of collec- 
tive emotion." This very passionate 
utterance is a denr proof that it was not 
prompted by cold reason. Mr. Kussel is 
not a closet philosopher. I wish to 
lemtnd my readers in this connexion, that 
this noble and large-hearted seer and 
savant of England has recently suffered 
internment owing to his bold and fearless 
pronouncement against the policy of con- 
scription that England has been compelled 
to adopt during the war. 

Mr. Russel condemns the war on the 
ground that the impnlses embodied in it, 
do not make for life. A man endowed 
with fine and high impulses of art and 
knowledge— impulses that lead to creative 
activities— enn never possibly suffer himself 
to lie swayed and governed by the pas- 
sions of war which only lead to death and 
decay. But the question here inevitably 
arises, why are the majority of men not 
guided by what Russel designates as life- 
giving impulses ? Why are those nobler 
impulses submerged and lost and the baser 
impulses surge high in the current of 
modern life? Mr. Russel lays the blame 
at the door of the existing social and poli- 
tical institutions. "There is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark," be as- 
serts, and we have not fully enquired into 
it We have not sufficiently analysed or ex- 
amined the principles that are at the bot- 
tom of the social institutions— we have 
allowed things to drift and to take their 
own course, as we say. The war has 
brought about a critical turning point of 
thought ; we are now forced to review the 
social institutions and to formulate new 
'principles of social reconstruction.' 

This very eflort of analysing and exami- 
ning the principle* that are at the bottom 
oi social and political institutions, subjects 
the author to criticism with regard to his 
philosophy of impulses. If, as Mr. Russel 
is inclined to think, men were more guided 
by impulse than by reason in social and 
political activities, what would be the use 
of analysing those activities in order to 
formulate certain *principles' which would 
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be operative in bringing about a new 
order of society ? Obviously, then, Mr. 
Russel sets much greater store by reason 
and principles than by blind impulses ? 
But then, he would discriminate between 
impulses that make for life and impulses 
that make for death. How would tst 
.emphasize and impress this discrimination 
on the minds of the people, if not by 
reasoning, as discrimination certainly pre- 
supposes reasoning ? Hence, it i» clear 
that any attempt at social reconstruction 
must be first ot all preceded by a rational 
search for certain principles, and then, as 
its sequel, certain impulses must spring np 
to operate on those principles. 'Blind' 
impulse can never be at the basis oi a 
scheme of social reconstruction such as 
Mr. Russel brings torwaid before us. 

In criticising the institutions, Mr. 
Kussel very forcibly points that they are 
'inherited from a simpler age,' when new 
possibilities of growth had not come into 
existence. In spite of the movements of 
Renaissance and Reformation, the mediaeval 
idea of authority has not completely 
broken down and hence, even today, 
there is not ranch adequate scope for the 
growth ot the individual as there ought to 
be in a scheme of organic society. Much 
of medievalism still persists in all institu- 
tions. If now, it is urged that institutions 
mnst be based upon voluntary combina- 
tion rather than the force oi law or 
authority, there is bound to conic lundu- 
mental changes in all institutions. 

To take a concrete instance of the insti- 
tution of the state, it may be shown how 
extremely harmful some of its powers arc. 
Mr. Russel writes : 

"It can scln men'i property through taxation, 
determine the law of marriage and inheritance, puniau 
the exprenion of opinion! which it diilikci, y>nl men 
to death for wishing the region they inhabit to 
belong to a different ttate, ana order all able-bojied 
rnalet to ritk their liveiin battle whenever it coniidere 
war desirable. On many matter* disagreement! with 
the pnrpoiei and opinion of the atate is criminal." 

In recent years, men were imprisoned 
in England for expressing 'disagreement' 
with the Christian religion. It is, therefore, 
quite a matter of surprise to Mr. Russel, 
as it mnst he to all thoughtful people in 
the world, why the state should have the 
power to command men to go to the 
battlefield. He cites two hypothetical 
cases of a French artist and a German 
musician who have been called upon to fly 
at each other's throat. It is not consider- 



ed what n loss it will be to civilisation if 
either of them is killed. If these two people 
refused to kill each other, they would be 
shot down. "This is," writes Mr. Kussel, 
"the politics of Bedlam." Not much of 
difference one notices between this kind of 
despotism of the state and the despotism of 
mediaeval kings and Popes. 

But the question here may be fittingly 
asked : "Why do men acquiesce in the 
power of the state?" Mr. Kussel thinks 
that there is a traditional reason for this 
obedience and that simply is the personal 
loyalty to the sovereign. For, it must not 
be forgotten that European states grew 
up under the feudal system. Therefore, tri- 
bal feeling has been one of the greatest 
sources of the power of the state. "The 
fear of crime and anarchy withiu and 
the fear of aggression from without" have 
strengthened that power considerably. 

'I lie tribal feeling, though it generates 
a narrow type of patriotism, is natural ; 
and the fears, mentioned above, are quite 
reasonable. But, as soon as the state is 
vested with the power of promoting 
efficiency in war, the original purpose 
of self-protection may be altogether lost 
sight of, and the mere inclination to 
use its power, for good or for evil, may 
become irresistible. "It is of the essence of 
the state to suppress violence within and 
to facilitate it without," writes Mr. 
Kussel. "The state," he goes on to say, 
"makes an entirely artificial division of 
mankind and of our duties towards them : 
towards one group we are bound by the 
law, townrds the other only by the pru- 
dence ot highwaymen." 

Besides war, the modern state is harm- 
ful on another ground. It is lacking in 
individual initiative. A number of officials 
will decide all important questions and 
the few others that remain, will be decided 
by mob-psychology in the form of popnlar 
vote. There is hardly any room for indivi- 
dual initiative. It must not be thought 
that the officials are always the best and 
the ablest representatives of the people. 
Men who achieve distinction in politics 
may he ambitious and power-seeking and 
full of cajolery and cratt, bnt tnav not be 
equally upright and idealistic, selfless and 
highbrained. Therefore, "the principal 
source of the harm done by the state is the 
fact that power is its chief end." • 

I wish to disabuse my readers of the 
notion t'mt Mr. Russel wishes to detract 
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from the state all its powers and leave no 
room for tne exiroisa of iu authority. In 
cases, where the welfare of the whole 
community is concerned, in preventing 
injustice and preserving taw and order, 
the state must exercise its power over 
individuals. Mr. Russel thinks that 
compulsory sanitation and compulsory 
education, for instance, should be enforced 
by the state . The state must also interfere 
in cases of economic injustice. 

But how can the state enjoy certain set 
of powers and be deprived of certain other 
powers ? If the statt remains an organized 
instrument of authority, as it is now, how 
can it be possible to disintegrate it and 
thus cnrtnil its authority ? 

The solution, here offered by Mr. 
Russel to this ontstanding problem, may 
be given iu his own words : 

"There it one wnv by which organization and 
liberty can be combined, and that is, by securing 
power lor Voluntary orxjaaaliotn confuting of 
•neu who h<ive chosen to belong to them because thev 
embody ioiik purpose which all their members 
consider important, not a purpote imposed by 
accident or uulstde force. The state, being geogra- 
phical, cannot be a wholly voluntary association, 
but for that very reason there is need of a strong 
public opinion to restrain it from a tyrannical use of 
■ts powets. Thla public opinion, ia most matters, 
can only be secured by combinations of those who 
hare certain Interests or desires in common." 

All this is very suggestive anil stimulat- 
ing. The new philosophy of Pluralism has 
vitally affected all departments of modern 
thought just as a few years ago, the 
theory of Evolution became the lord of all 
our thinking, Therefore, in the theory of 
the state, the monistic idea of the state is 
receding and making way for the pluralis- 
tic idea, the iden of haviug a many-centred 
State instead of haviug a nntcentred one. 
When that will Ik accomplished, each 
"niultiplc personality" according to itsindi- 
vidual instincts and inclinations, will volun- 
tarily associate itself with certain centres 
which will just snit and correspond to 
its certain "selves." For instance, an artist 
may nssoctate himself with art-orgauization 
and certain culture-organizations ; he may, 
if it suits him, associate himself with the 
organization of science also, or with the 
centre of religion but may not like to 
betong to the commercial or the industrial 
organizations. And no one will compel 
him to go against his temperament and 
serve the interest of the state by joining 
the military or the commercial o r ganizi- 
tions at any timo, even if the need be very 



urgent. In this way, the problem of the 
iniividual aad the state may be partially 
solved and a better era may come in the 
history of humanity. But it must be noted 
that pluralism applied to the state will not 
be the last word— all groups must have 
th#r ultimate unity in a world-federa- 
tion. 

With regard to war, Mr. Russet's 
pronouncements are very strong and 
outspoken. He takes war to be a perma- 
nent institution ; in a larger sense it exists 
in the state at all times. There ia war 
between class and class, and similarly 
there is war between self-interested and 
self-centred nations. Russel's analysis into 
the causes of the present war are as 
follows : — 

"In economic disputes we all know that whatever 
is vigorous in the wage-earning classes is opposed to 
"industrial peace," because the existing distribution 
or wealth is felt to be unfair. Those who enjoy a 
privileged position endeavour to bolster np their 
claims by appealing to the desire for peace, and 
decrying those who promote strife between the 
classes. It never occurs to tbem that by opposing 
changes without considering whether they are just, 
the capitalist* share the responsibility for tbe class- 
war. And In exactly the same way England shares 
the responsibility for Germany's war. It actual war 
is ever to cease there will have to be political methods 
or achieving the results which now can only be 
achieved by successful fighting, and nations will have 
voluntarily to admit adverse claims which appear 
lust in the judgment of neutrals." 

I shall refrain from making any com- 
ments on the above passage. 1 wish only 
to make this remark that while Mr. 
Russel is against actual war, he is not an 
absolute pacifist, as we have seen already. 
He urges, more than anyone else, the 
absolute necessity of having an element of 
healthy conflict in human affairs. He is 
an 'active pacifist,' in this sense that 
harmony is his ultimate goal, bntitmust 
be the harmony of discords. Discussing 
the possibility of a permanent peace he 
makes the following excellent observation : 

"We in England boast of the Pox Britlaaica which 
we have Imposed npoa the warring race* and 
religions in Indus, If we art right in boasting of 
this, if we have In fact conferred a benefit upon 
ludia by enforced Peace, the Germans would bt tight 
in blasting if they could impose n Pax Germaaka 
upon Europe." 

It is therefore very clear that he does 
not blame any one people for disturbing 
the peace of tne world inasmuch as he 
does not reckon the most obvious and well- 
known causes of the present disturbance 
as real causes. A« a philosopher) he probes 
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deep into the whole question and lays 
hold of the fundamentals. He does not 
dream of a ntopia in which all injustice 
and irregularity will be swept away and 
only peace and. good will reign supreme, 
lie is absolutely convinced th it uuless the 
whole fabric of society be reconstructed 
frjom the very foundation, "by fur-reaching 
changes in education, in the economic 
structure of society and in the moral code 
by which public opinion controls the 
lives of men and women," and we may add, 
in ideas of religion also, we can never 
hope of better times to come. War will 
follow war and civilisation will totter at 
its very basis. 

1 do not intend to take n survey of the 
whole book, for it is impossible to do so 
within the limited compass of an article. 
He has touched on the questions of proper- 
ty, marriage, education and religion in the 
succeeding chapters. I merely intended to 
introduce the book to readers who might 
not have heard ah out it and I hope that 
this hasty introJuction will awaken 
their interest to peruse the book to their 
own satisfaction. 

Tracing the philosophy of impulses with 
which the author began his work into the 
various departments of education, proper- 
ty, etc., Mr. Kussel concludes thus in the 
end :— 



"Men** impuUei and desires ma; bo divided into 
thoie that are creative ao<3 those that art possessive. 
Some of our aetivibei are directed to creating what 
woold not otherwise eaitt, offer* are directed toward! 
ucqwnag or attaining what easts already. The 
typical creative impolite it that oi the artist ; th* 
typical possessive impulie ii that of property. The 
beet life is thnt in which creative impulse* play the 
largest part and possessive impulses the smallest. 
The beet inatitBttoaa are those which product the 
greatest possible creativeness and the least possess- 
■veness compatible with self-preservation." 

Iu times, when the gloom of war and 
its harrowing sights of havoc and destruc- 
tion so completely overpower men's minds 
that it is impossible to look ahead and 
cherish hopes of brighter days yet, 
such books as this are so inspiring and 
refreshing ! It helps to rekindle the faith 
that sometimes wanes and flickers in us, 
when gusts of doubt rise and the night of 
despair deepens. II then, some seer like 
Mr. Russcl were suddenly to appearand 
sing that he was 

"Out who never turned his back but marched 

breast forward, 
Never donhted clouds would lireak, 
Never dreamed, though right were wonted, wrong 

woald triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 6ght better, 

Sleep to wake."— 
we, whose hopes and faith hat] faltered, 
might yet "stretch out our lame hands of 
hope" to him and wait with him tor the 
coming dawn. 

AJIT KllMAH ClI A.K KA VERT V . 



MUNICIPAUSATIOX 



THE history of the intro taction til the 
Tramways in Calcutta which is still 
within the memory of every middle- 
aged man, is soon told : but all the same it 
is not of small value to the reader who 
takes more than an ordinary interest in 
the affairs of the Second City in the British 
Empire, the erstwhile Capital of the British 
Indian Empire an! till now the "Premier 
City in India." 

The first section of the Calcutta Tram- 
ways from Sealdah to the Dalhousie 
Square, which used to be worked by horses 
was opened in November, 1880. The 
cars were double-storied. The fire for 
a ride in the first storey was a pice only, 



OF OUR TRAMWAYS 

while tint (or travelling in the secoud 
was the double of that sum. A Mr. 
Smith, iormerly of Messrs. Thomas & 
Co., the livery stable-keepers ol Dhurrum- 
tolla Street, had charge of the company's 
stables, and Messrs. Pinlay Muir & Co. 
were their managing agents. The Cal- 
cutta Tramways were constructed by the 
concessionaires, Messrs. Parish and Sou tar, 
the latter being a brother of the Bengal 
Civilian who happened to be at one time 
Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation. 
The engineer who laid the track was a 
Dane named Daniel Larsen, who had built 
the trarqways in the city of Melbourne 
in the Commonwealth of Australia. Later 
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on the concessionaires of the Calcutta 
tramways sold their lines, to a company 
iltcorporated in London, for £4,000 per 
mile. The new company extended the tram- 
ways through other streets of the city 
and suburbs and now we have a net- 
work of tram lines through almost all the 
principal thoroughfares of Calcutta, which 
has caused a great development of such a 
cheap and amazingly convenient mode of 
travelling in the "City of Palaces." When 
the Tramways Company was first register- 
ed in 1880, it began business, as we have 
already seen, with«horse-cars only, electri- 
fication not being then the order of the 
day, which came on at about a couple of 
decades or so later. Now the Calcutta 
Tramways, although there is still much 
room tor Improvement in many directions 
in their working, have become a wonder to 
those who had seen the days when palan- 
quins and hackney carriages were the sole 
modes of locomotion for the middle-classes 
with limited means. The Tramways arc 
now ridden not un often even by day-labour- 
ers and coolies and the weekly earnings of 
the Tramways Co., amount at an average 
to Rs. 70,000 in round figures, i.e., nearly 
37 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

The mileage in Calcutta proper of the 
Tramways was 23 miles during 1005 and 
1906, 27 miles during 1907. 30 miles for 
the next two years, and 30.5 miles since 
1910. The mileage for Howrah has been 
1.75 miles since that service was establish- 
ed in 1908. The aggregate mileage on 
both sides of the river was, at end ofl9l6, 
35.25 miles. 

The following tables show the number 
of passengers carried by the Tramways 
year by year during the twelve years end- 
ing 31st December 1916 :— 

Bowrsh, 



1905 
1006 
1907 
1»08 
1U09 
1910 
1811 
HUB 
1HIS 
1014 
1015 
1016 



Calcutta. 
23,831,764 
26,113,093 
27.488,481 
26,738,167 
27.488.8CP 
29.103.129 
31,876,984 
S4.2S3.039 
35,647,467 
36,748,068 
33.346.331 
37,309,620 



No. I.-Caiitii. ioTBMiiSD akd Paid op— 
Particular.. Authorised. Paid up. 

£ £ 

Ordinary Shares of£ 6 each 700,000 688,060 
Preference Shares o! £ 6 each 700,000 260,000 



603.291 
1,197 661 
1,860.194 
1,489.623 
1.816.491 
1.993.862 
2.026,928 
2,083,046 
2,326,450 



1,400,000 '938,090 



No. II.— RSCJUPTS AKD BxPXNftlTtttEOX 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT— 

Expenditure. 

£. ■ 

Outlay to Slut December, 1913 
Outlay for the year 1916- 
Land ... ... 

buildings and Plant ... 
Cart 



1,344,630 7 

6,748 17 
96 8 



d. 
7 

10 
4 



1,660 8 10 
1,382,094 2 7 



Receipts. 

Share Capital issued and paid up, a* 

per AccouutNo. I ... 938,050 

Debenture Stock Iwued, Vh per cent. 350,000 

Balance ... 64,044 



1,352,094 2 7 



Dr. 



No. HI-Gekbbal bilahce sheet- 



To Revenue Account, Balance 

Account No. IV 
„ Sundry Creditors 
„ Loan from Baakera 
„ Keseive for Depreciation, etc. 



a. d. 



.. 77,602 7 4 

,.. 29,632 6 0 

... »,600 0 0 

... 72.341 Oil 

189.776 18 0 



Cr. 

By Cain at Bankets, in baud, and in 

ttansit 
„ Investments at Cost 
„ Sundry Debtors 
„ Stocks aad Stores on band and in 

transit, less reserve against Stock .. 
„ Capital Account, Balance of 

Account No. II 



17,478 6 
63,615 7 
10,787 14 



Total. 
23.831,764 
26.113,093 
27,431.431 
27.241.458 
28,686,411 
80.4S5.323 
33,366,559 
36.069,530 
37,640 829 
37,769.986 
37.428,577 
39,636,070 



. 43,860 8 4 
. 64,044 2 7 
189,775 18 % 



Dr. 



NO. IV— RSVBKUB ACCOUNT." 

* Expenditure. 



The accounts in brief, both Capital and 
Revenue, of the Calcutta Tramways Co., 
incorporated in London are appended 
lielow :— 



To Power Expenses 
„ Traffic Expenses 
„ Maintenance and Repairs 
„ General Expenses 

„ Indian Working Bxpensss 
„ London Expenses 

„ Total Working Expenses 
„ Balance down 



£ s.d. 
20,809 13 B 
31,290 11 0 
41,827 IS 2 
22,842 1 4 



116,769 


IB 


3 


3,747 


1 


6 


180,513 


8 


S 


120,612 


1 


7 


241,124 


5 


3 
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" Debenture Stock Interest 
„ Preference Stock Interest 
., COth (Interim) Divld«M 
„ Ititereitroa l.num 
„ Income Thk 
M B^Uoce 



•Cr 

By Traffic Receipt! 
„ Sundry Receipts— 
„ Munitions 
„ — Advertising 
„ Transfer Fees 
Exchange 



Receipts. 



Balance down 

Intereit Irora Investments and De- 
posits 



„ Balance from 1915 

Accounts 07.814 IB 2 

Lew— 40th Dividend 

paid 4tj723 0 0 
Transfer to Reserve 
tor Depreciation, 
etc. 15,000 0 0 

Contribution to 
Provident Fund 1,309 1 10 



15,750 O 0 
12,800 0 O 
20,641 10 O 
421 1» I 
1.944 2 6 
77,602 7 4 

128,859 12 10 



238,548 4 5 

943 2 0 
888 15 7 
48 7 0 
607 16 3 

241,124 ft 3 

120,612 1 7 

1,134 19 11 

122,047 1 6 



61,032 6 10 



-6,812 11 4 



128,869 12 10 



An analysis of the Accounts of the 
company tor the year ending Slat Decem- 
ber 1916 together with the appendices 
and statements attached to them fnrnuh 
us, indeed, with an interesting study. 
The revenue for the year, includiug 
interest on investments and deposits, less 
interest on loans and income tax 
amounted to £119,681-6-0, the balance 
brought forward from . 'accounts for 
1916 was £6,812-11-4; the total being 
£126,493-17-4. The interest aud dividends 

Kid during the year under revival were : 
benture stock interest, £15,750 ; prefer- 
ence share dividend, £12,500 ; interim 
dividend on ordinary shares of 3 a. per 
share, £20,641-10; total, £48,891-10; leav- 
ing an available balance of £77,602-7-4 ; 
which the directors proposed to deal with 
aj| follows:-— Payment of final dividend oi 
6s 6d per share, soaking 9V» per cent, for 
the year, £44,723-5-0; tranaler to reserve 
for depreciation, &c £20,000; transfer to 
reserve for depreciation of investments 
££2,000; contribution to stall provident 



fund, £1,283-8 ; balance to be carried for- 
ward, subject to excess profits duty, 
£9,595-144 ; total £77,602-7-4. The re- 
serve for depreciation, &c, at the com- 
mencement of the year under notice, stood 
at £81,4844-1, and after deduction from 
this amount the sum of £8,646-3-2 written 
off for renewals dnring the rear, and addo 
ing £20,000 proposed to be allocated as 
above, the reserve stands nt £92,841-0-1 1. 
In addition to this a separate reserve fund 
has been opened for depreciation of invest- 
ments to which it is proposed to transfer 
during the current year the sum of £2,000. 

The stability of the Company's business 
as indicated by their Traffic receipts, which 
showed a steady improvement during the 
year, resulting, *iu the increase of £13,487 
as compared with the preceding year. 

Asregards Expenditure, the Indian work- 
ing expenses showed an increase of £2,484, 
chiefly due to the enhanced cost of main- 
tenance ot the permanent-way, the major 
portion of the capital expenditure betne; 
represented by the outlay on the land pur- 
chased for the extension of the Upper Cir- 
cular Road car-shed just east of the Lily 
Cottage. 

Now, the humble writer of these lines 
is not in the least inclined, following the 
example of a politician who has suddenly 
risen into prominence, to find fault with 
the Tramways Co., and eall them hy trach 
sweet names as "robbers," "petty traders" 
and "wretched foreigners," ct hoc genus 
omae. Patriotism is good, but it should 
have, to be effective, as a rede mecuto of 
efficiency and not in a futile rage to vilely 
abuse others more capable aud therefore 
more fortunate than ourselves in trade 
and commerce and in money-making 
and thereby in acquiring influence and 
power. I would however call upon our 
Municipal Commissioners in the name of 
self-government, which they certainly 
enjoy and the precious functions of which 
they are experted to exercise in a proper 
manner in the interests of the people whom 
they represent, to assume control and 
management, as soon ns the contract with 
the Company ceases, of our Tramways in 
the interests of the ratepayers on those 
grounds mutatis mutandis, which I have 
repeatedly shown in the columns of The 
Modem Review for the State-ownership and* 
Stateworhing ot the Indian Railways. It 
is, moreover, the Indian citizens of Calcutta 
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who contribute largly to the timings of 
thete Tramways and they should in all 
conscience, be worked mainly in their inter- 
etts ; and surely the Municipality wbith 
maintains with efficiency the huge water- 
works of the city, can fairly be expected 
to work with equal efficiency the Tram- 
ways in tbe city, the earnings from 
which will contribute so largely to the 
redaction of Municipal rates and taxes 
which are really a burden in many in- 
stances to the poorer middle classes living 



in Calcutta. Now that this bas been pointed 
out, if our Municipal Commissioners fail 
to do it they will only show that the 
charges not unoften levelled against our 
countrymen that they are not fit for self- 
government has a valid ground to stand 
upon and not barely based upon the inter- 
ested whims and prejudices of our amiable- 
Anglo-Indian critics. 



Octr. 25, 1917. 



R&ICHARAN Mt'KERJBA. 



IN THI 

Translated «y W. W. Peainox, with 
"Doctor. Doctor." 

1 started out of my sleep in the very 
depth of night. On opening ray eyes 1 
saw it was our landlord Dokhin BabU. 
Hurriedly getting up and drawing out a 
broken chair I made htm sit down and 
looked anxiously in his face. I saw by the 
clock that it was after half-past two. 

Dokhin Bahu's face was pale and his 
eyes wide-open as he said, "To-night those 
symptoms returned— that medicine of yours 
has done me no good at all." I said rather 
timidly, "1 am afraid you have been drink- 
ing again." Dokhin Babu got quite angry 
and said, "There you make a great 
mistake. It is not tbe drink. You must 
hear tbe whole story in order to be able to 
understand the real reason." 

In the niche there was a small tin kero- 
sene lamp burning dimly. This I turned up 
slightly, the light became a little brighter 
and at tbe same time it began to smoke. 
Pulling my cloth over ray shoulders I 
spread a piece of newspaper over a pack- 
ing case and sat down. Dokhin Babu 
began his story. 

About four years ago I was attacked by 
a serious illness, just when I was on the 
point of death my disease took a better 
turn till after nearly a month I recovered. 

During my illness my wife did not rest 
for a moment day or sight. For those 
months that weak woman fought with all 
her might to drive Death's messenger from 
the door. She went without food and sleep, 
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and had no thought for anything else in 
this world. 

D^ath, like a tiger cheated of its prey, 
threw me from its jaws and went oS, but 
in its retreat it dealt my wife a sharp blow 
with its paw. 

My wife was at that time enceinte, and 
not long after she gave birth to a dead 
child. Then came my turn to nurse her. 
But she got quite troubled at this, and 
would say, "For heaven's sake don't keep 
fussing in and out of my room like that." 

II I went to her room at night when she 
had fever and (on the pretence of fanning 
myself) would try to fan her, she would get 
quite excited. And if, on account of serving 
her, my meal-time was ten minutes later 
than usual, that also was made the occa- 
sion for ail sorts of entreaties and re- 
proaches. If I went to do her the smallest 
service, instead of helping her it had just 
tbe opposite effect. She would exclaim, 
"It's not good for a man to fuss so much." 

I think you have seen my Garden boose. 
In front of it is the garden at the foot of 
which tbe river Ganges flows. Towards the 
South just below oar bedroom my wife had 
made a garden according to her own fancy 
and surrounded it with a hedge of Hena. 
It was the one bit of the garden that Was 
simple and unpretentious. In the flower 
pots one did notsee wooden pegs with long 
Latin names flying pretentious flags by the 
side of tbe most unpretentious looking 
plants, Jasmine, tube rose, lemon flowers, 
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and all kinds of roses were pk-ntiful. Under 
a large tree there was a white marble slab, 
which my wife used to wash twkv a dav 
when she was in good health. 11 was the 
place where she was in the habit of sitting 
on summer evenings when her work was 
finished. From there she could see the 
river but was herself invisible to the pas- 
sengers on the passing steamers. 

One moonlight evening in the month ol 
April, after having been confined 'to her 
bed for many days she expressed a desire 
to get out of her close room, and sit in her 
garden. 

1 lifted her with great care and laid her 
down on that marble seat under the Ixiknl 
tree. One or two holm I flowers fluttered 
down and through the branches ovirhend 
the chccqucred moonlight fell on her worn 
face. All around was still and silent. As 1 
looked down on her face, sitting bv her 
side in that shadowy darkness filled 'with 
the heavy scent of flowers, my eyes became 
moist. 

Slowly drawing near her I took one of 
her hot thin hands between my own. She 
made no attempt to prevent inc. Alter ic- 
maining like this in silence for some time, 
somehow my heart began to overflow, and 
I said, "Never shall I lie able to forget 
your love." 

My wife save a laugh in which there 
was mingled some happiness, and a trnee 
of distrust, and to some extent also the 
sharpness of sarcasm. Without her having 
said anything in the way of an answer, 
she gave me to understand bv her laugh 
that she neither thought it likely that I 
would never forget her, nor did she herself 
wish it. 

I had never had the courage to make 
love to my wife simply out of fear of this 
sweet sharp laugh of hers. All the speeches 
which I mnde up wheu 1 was absent from 
her seemed to be very commonplace re- 
marks as soon as I found myself in her 
presence. 

It is possible to talk when you are 
eontradictcd, but laughter cannot be met 
by argument, so I had simply to remain 
silent. The moonlight became brighter, 
and a cuckoo began to call over and over 
again till it seemed to be demented. 
As I sat still I wondered how on such a 
night the cuckoo's bride could remain in- 
different. 

After a great deal of treatment my wife's 
illness showed no signs of improvement. 

80K-7 



The doctor suggested a change of air, and 
I took h<r to Allahabad. 

At this point Dokhin Babu suddenly 
stopped and sat silent, with a questioning 
look on his f ice he looked towards me, and 
tlten began to brood with his head resting 
in his hands. 1 also reuiainc 1 silent. The 
k-rosene lamp in the niche flickered and in 
the stillnes of the night the buzzing of the 
mosquitoes could Ik? heard distinctly. 
Suddenly breaking th» sil< nee Dokhin Hubu 
resumed his story : 

"Doctor ilarau treated my wife, and 
after some time I was told that the disease 
was an incurable one, and my wife would 
have to suffer for I lie rest of her life. 

Then one day my wife said to me, 'Since 
my disease is not goinff to leave me, and * 
there does not seem much hope of my dying 
soon, why should you spend your days 
with this living death. Leave me alone 
and go back to your oilier occupation.' 

Now it was my turn to laugh. But 1 
had not got her power of laughter. So, with 
all the solemnity 'suitable to the hero of a 
romance I asserted, 'So long as there is 

life in this body of mine ' 

She stopped me saying, 'Now, Now. You 
don't need to say any more. Why, to hear 
you makes me want to give up the ghost.' 

I don't know whether I had actually 
confessed it to myself then, but now I 
know quite well that 1 hud even at that 
time, in ray heart of hearts, got tired of 
nnrsing that hopeless invalid. 

It was clear that she was able to detect 
my inner weariness of spirit, iu spite of my 
devoted service. I did not understand it 
then, but now 1 have not the least doubt 
in my mind that she could read me as 
easily as a children's First Reader iu which 
there are no compound letters. 

Doctor Hiran was of the same caste as 
myself. I had a standing invitation to his 
house. After I had been there several times 
he introduced me to his daughter. She was 
unmarried although she was over fifteen 
years old. Her father said that he bad not 
married herns he had not been able to 
find a suitable bridegroom of the same 
caste, but rumour said that there was 
some bar sinister in her birth. 

But she had no other fault, for she was as 
intelligent as she was beautiful. For that 
reason I need sometimes to discuss with 
her all sorts of questions so that it was 
often late at night before t got back home, 
long past the time when! should have 
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given my wife her medi:ine. She knew 
quite well that I had been at Doctor 
Haran's house but she never once asked me 
the canse oi my delay in returning home. 

The sick room seemed to me doubly 
intolerable and joyless. I now began to 
neglect my patient and constantly lorgot to 
give her the medicine nt the proper time. 

The Doctor used sometimes to siy to me, 
'For those who suffer (rom some incurable 
disease death would Ik a happy release. As 
long as they it-main alive they get no 
happiness themselves, and make others 
miserable.' 

To make such a remark in the ordinary 
course of events could be tolerated, but 
with the example of my wife before us 
such a subject ought not to have been 
mentioned. Butl suppose doctors grow 
callons about the question of life and 
death of men. 

Suddenly one day as I was sitting in the 
room next to the sick chamber I heard my 
wife say to the Doctor, 'Doctor, why do 
you go on giving me so many useless medi- 
cines ? When ray whole life has become one 
continuous disease, don't you think that 
to kill me is to cure me ?' 

The doctor said, 'You shouldu't talk 
like that.' 

As soon as the doctor had gone I went 
into my wife's room, and Beating myself 
beside her began to stroke her forehead 
gently. She said, 'This room is very hot, 
you go out for your usual walk. 11 yon 
don't get your evening constitutional you 
will have no appetite tor your diunei.' 

My evening constitutional really meant 
going to Doctor Haran's house. 1 hnd 
myself explained that a little exercise is 
necessary for one's health nnd appetite. 
Mow I am quite sure that every day she 
saw through my excuse. I was the fool, 
and 1 actually thought that she was 
unconscious of this deception." 

Here Dokhin Babn paused and burying 
his head in his hands remained silent for a 
time. At last he said, "Give roe a glass 
of water," and having drunk the water he 
continued : 

"One day the doctor's daughter Mono- 
rama expressed a desire to see my wife, I 
don't quite know why, but this proposal 
did not altogether please me. Butlconld 
•find no excuse for refusing her request. So 
■he arrived one evening at our house. 
On that day my wife's pain had been 



rather more severe than usual. When her 
pain was worse she would lie quite still 
and silent, occasionally clenching her fists. 
It was only from that one was able to guess 
what agony she was enduring. There 
was no sound in the room, I was sitting 
silently at the bedside. On that day she had 
not requested me to go out for my usual 
walk. Either she had not the power to 
speak, or she got some relief from having 
me by* her side when she was suffering 
very mneh. The kerosene lamp had been 
placed near the door lest it should hurt 
her eyes. The room was dark and still. 
The onlv Bound that conld be heard was 
an occasional sigh of relief when my wife's 
pain became less for a moment or two. 

It was at this time that Monorama 
came and stood at her door. The light 
coming from the opposite direction fell on 
her face. 

My wife started up and grasping my 
hand asked, '0 Key, who is that?' In 
her feeble condition she was so startled to 
see a stranger standing at the door that 
she asked two or three times in a hoarse 
whisper, '0 Key ? O Key ? O Key ?' 

At first 1 answered weakly, 'I do not 
know,' but the next moment I felt as 
though someone had whipped me, and 
1 hastily corrected myself and said, 'Why 
it's our doctor's daughter.' 

My wife turned and looked at me. I 
was not able to look her in the face. Then 
she turned to the newcomer and said in a 
weak voice, 'Come in.' And turning to 
me added, 'Bring the lamp.* 

Monorama came into the room, and 
began to talk a little to my wife. While 
she was talking the doctor came to see 
his patient. .... , - 

He had brought with him from the 
dispensary two bottles of medicine. Taking 
these out he said to my wife, 'See, this 
blue bottle is for outward application and 
the other is to be taken. Be careful not 
to mix the two,for this isa deadly poison. 

Warning me also, he placed the two 
bottles on the table by the bedside. When 
he was going the doctor called his daughter. 

She said to him, "Father, why should 
I not stay. There is no woman here to 
nurse her." 

My wife gotquite excited and satup say- 
ing, 'No, no, don't you bother yourself. I 
have an old maidservant who takes care 
of me as if she were my mother.'. 

just as the doctor was going away 
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with his daughter my wife said to him, 
'Doctor, be has been sitting too long in 
this close and stuffy room, won't you 
take him out for some fresh air ?' 

The doctor turned to me and said, 
'Come along, I'll take you for a stroll 
along the bank of the river.' 

After some little show of unwillingness 
I agreed. Before going the doctor af.ain 
warned my wife about the two bottles of 
medicine. 

That evening I took my dinner at the 
doctor's house, and was late in coming 
home. On getting hack I found that my 
wife was in extreme pain. Feeling deeply 
repentant I asked her, 'Has your pain 
increased ?* 

She was too ill to answer, but only 
looked up in my face. I saw that she was 
breathing with difficulty. 

I at once sent for the dector. 

At first he could not make out what 
was the matter. At last he asked, 'Has 
that pain increased ? Haven't you used 
that liniment ?' 

Saying which, he picked up the blue 
bottle from the table. It was empty ! 

Showing signs of agitation he asked my 
wife, 'You haven't taken this medicine by 
mistake have you ?' Nodding her head 
she silently indicated that she had. 

The doctor ran out of the house to bring 
his stomach pump, and I fell on the bed 
like one insensible. 

Then just as a mother ttics to pacify a 
sick child, my wife drew my head to her 
breast and with the touch of her hands 
attempted to tell me her thoughts. Merely 
hy that tender touch she again and again 
said to me, 'Do not sorrow. All is for the 
best. You will be happy, and knowing 
that I die happily.' 

By the time the doctor returned, all my 
wife's pains had ceased with her life." 

Dokhin Babu taking another gulp of 
water exclaimed, "Ugh, it's terribly hot", 
and then going out on to the verandah he 
paced rapidly op and down two or three 
times. Coming back lie sat down and 
began again. It was clear enough that he 
did not want to tcil me, bat it seemed as 
if, by some sort of magic, I was dragging 
the story out of him. lie went on. 

"Alter my marriage with Monorania, 
whenever I tried to talk afiectionatcly to 
her, she looked grave. It seemed as it there 
was in her mind some bint of suspicion 
which I could not understand. 



It was at this time that I began to have 
a fondness for drink. 

One evening in the early autumn I was 
strolling with Monoraraa in our garden by 
the river. The darkness had the feeling of 
a phantom world about it, and there was 
not even the occasional sound of the birds 
rustling their wings in their sleep. Only on 
both sides of the path along which we 
were walking the tops of the casuarina 
trees sighed in the breeze. 

Feeling tired Monorama went and lay 
down cm that marble slab, placing her 
hands behind her head, and I went and sat 
beside her. 

There the darkness seemed to be even 
denser, and the onlv patch of sky that 
could be seen was thick with stars. The 
chirping of the crickets under the trees was 
like a thin ribbon of sound at the lowest 
edge of the skirt of silence. 

That evening 1 had been drinking a little 
and my heart was iu a melting mood. 
When my eyes had got used to the dark- 
ness, the gray outline of the loosely-clad 
and languid form of Monorama, lying in the 
shadow of the trees, awakened hi my mind 
an nndetinnble longing. It seemed to me 
as if Bhe were only an unsubstantial 
shadow which I could never grasp in my 
arms. 

Just thei) the tops of the casuarina trees 
seemed suddenly to lie on fire. Gradually 
I snw the jagged edge of the old moon, 
golden in her harvest hue, rising above the 
tops of the trees. The moonlight fell on the 
face of the white-clad form lying on the 
white marble. I could contain myself no 
longer. Drawing near her and taking her 
hand in mine 1 said, 'Monorama, you may 
not believe me, never shall 1 be ahle to 
forget your love.' 

The moment the words were out of my 
mouth I started, for 1 remembered that 
this was the exact expression I had used to 
someone else long before. And at the same 
instant from over the top of the casuarina 
trees, from under the golden crescent of the 
okl moon, from across the wide stretches 
of the flowing Ganges, right to its most 
distant bank -Ha Ha,— Ha Ha,— Ha Ha,— 
came the sound ol laughter passing swiftly 
overhead. Whether it was a heartbreaking 
laugh or a skyrending wail, I cannot say. 
But on hearing it I fell on to the ground in 
a swoon. . 

When I recovered consciousness, I snw 
that 1 was lying on my bed in my own 
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room. My wife asked me, 'Whatever 
happened to you V I replied trembling 
with terror: 'Didn't you hear how the 
whole sky iai»g with the sound of laughter 
-Ha Ha,-I!a Ha,-Ha Ha ?' My wife 
laughed as she answered, 'You thought 
thnt was laughter ? All that I heard was 
the sound of a flock of birds flying swiftly 
overhead. Do you get so easily frightened ?' 

Next day I knew quite well that it was 
it (lock of ducks migrating, as they do, at 
that time of year, to the South. But when 
evening came 1 began to doubt again, 
and in my imagination the whole sky rang 
with laughter piercing the darkness on the 
least pretext. It readied such a p i.ss that 
at last after dark I was not able to speak 
a word to Monorama. 

Then 1 decided to leave my garden house 
and took Monoraina for a boat trip. In 
the keen Noveinl>er air all my fe.ir lelt me, 
and for some days I was quite happy. 

Leaving the Ganges and crossing the 
river Khoray, we at last reached the 
Padma. This terrible river lay stretched 
out like a huge serpent taking its winter 
sleep. Ou its north side were the b irren, 
solitary sand banks which lay blazing 
in the sun ; and on the high batiks on the 
south side the mango groves of the villages 
stood close to the open jaws of this demo- 
niac river. The l'adma now and again 
turned in its sleep and the cracked earth 
of the banks would full with a thud into 
the river. 

Finding a suitable place 1 moored the 
boat to the bank. 

One day we both went out for a walk 
and went on and on till we were far away 
iroin our boat The golden light of the 
setting sun gradually faded and the sky 
became flooded with the pure siher light 
of the moon. As the moonlight fell on that 
limitless expanse of white sand and filled 
the vast sky with its flood ol brilliance, 
I felt as if we two were alone, wandering 
in the uninhabited dreamland, unbounded 
and without purpose. Monoraina was 
wearing a red shawl which she pulled over 
her head and wrapped round her shoulders 
leaving only her face visible. When the 
silence became deeper, and there was no- 
thing but a vastness ol white solitude all 
around us, then Monorama slowl-, put out 
lur hnnd aud took hold of mine She 
seemed so close to me thnt I felt as if her 
hand surrendered into my hands,lur body 
and mind, her lite and youth. In my yearn- 



ing aud happy heart I said to myself, 'Is 
there room enough anywhere else except 
under such a wide, open sky to contain the 
hearts of two human b-ings in love?' Then 
I felt as if we had no home to which wc 
had to return, and that we could go on 
wandering thus, hand in hand, by a road 
which had no end through this moonlit 
immensity, free from all cares and obs- 
tacles. 

As ivc went on like this we at last came 
to a place where I could see a pool of 
water surrounded hy hillocks of sand. 

Through the heart of this still water 
pierced to the bottom a long beam of 
moonlight like a flashing sword. Arriving 
at the edge of the pool we stood there in 
silence, Monoraina looking up into my 
face. Her shawl slipped from off her head, 
and I stooped down and kissed her. 

Just then there came from somewhere in 
the midst of that silent and solitary desert 
in solemn tones a voice saying three times, 
•Okey? Okey? O key ?' 

I started back, and iny wife also 
trembled. But the next moment both of 
us realized that the sound was neither 
human nor superhuman— it was the call 
of some water fowl. It hnd been startled 
from its sleep on hearing the sound of the 
aliens so late at night near its nest. 

Recovering from our fright we returned 
as fast as wc could to the boat. Being late 
we went straight to bed, aud Monorama 
was soon fast asleep. 

Then in the darkness it seemed as if 
someone, standing by the side of the bed, 
was pointing n long, thin finger towards 
the sleeping Monorama, and with a 
hoarse whisper was asking me over and 
over again, '() key ? O key ? O key ?' 

Hastily getting up I seized a box of 
matches and lighted the lamp. Just as 
1 did so the mosquito net began to flutter 
in the wind and the boat began to rock. 
The blood in my veins curdled and the 
sweat came out in heavy drops as I heard 
nu echoing laugh, Ha Ha,— Ha Ha, Ha Ha— 
sound through the dark night. It travelled 
over the river, across the sand banks on 
the other side, and after that it passed 
over all the sleeping country, the villages 
and the towns, us though forever crossing 
the countries of this and other worlds. It 
went on growing fainter and fainter, pass- 
ing into limitless space, gradually becoming 
fine as the point ot a needle. Never had I 
heaid such a piercingly faint sound, never 
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had I imagined such a ghost of a sound 
possible. Ft was as if within my skull 
there was the limitless sky of space, and 
no matter how far the sound travelled it 
could not get outside my brnin. At last 
when it had got almost linrearahlc, I 
thought, unless I extinguish the light I 
shall not >•«* able to sleep. No sooner had 
I put out the lamp than once more close 
to my mosquito curtain 1 heard in the 
darkness that hoarse voice saving '0 key ? 
O key? O key?' Mv heart began to 
beat in unison with the words, and 
gradual I v beuan to repeat the question, 
'O key?" Okcy? () key ?' In the silence 
of the night, irom the middle of the boat 
my round cluck began to be eloquent and 
pointing its hour hand towards Monorama 
ticked out the question, '() key ? O key ? 
O key ?• " 

As he spoke Dokliiu Balm became 



ghastly pale, and his voice seemed to be 
choking him. Touching him on the shoul- 
der I said, '* l ake a little water." At the 
same moment the kerosene l.nnp flickered 
and went out, and I saw th.it outside it 
was light. A crow enwed ami a yellow 
hammer whistled. On the road in Iront of 
my house the creaking of a bullock cart 
was heard. Then thr expression on 
Dokhin Babu'sfnce was altogether chang- 
ed. There was not the least trace ol fear. 
That he had to'd me so much under the 
intoxication of an imaginary fear, and 
deluded by the s >rcery f*i uight seemed to 
make him very much ashamed, and even 
angry with me. Without any formality 
of farewell he jumped up and shot out of 
the house. 

Next night when it was qnitc late I was 
again wakened from my sleep by a voice 
calling, "Doctor, Doctoi." 
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THE world of science is progressing, and 
industry, the hand-maid of science, is 
keeping pace with its nvireh. The 
wave ol industrial development that swept 
over countries like England, America or 
Japan is touching the shores of India too. 
But the day for the industrial evolution 
of the type noticeable in those countries 
seems yet distant. Consequent on the im- 
pact of western civilisation there are un- 
mistakable signs of industrial awakening 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. While the British Government is 
doing what it can for advancing the cause 
of industries in India, the governments of 
the different native state* too are evincing 
great interest in utilising their raw pro- 
ducts to the best advantage and arc earn- 
estly endeavouring to accelerate the 
growth of industries in their respective 
states. Social and economic conditions in 
some of these native states render the pro- 
cess of industrial evolution a slow and a 
difficult one. But the fact that there is au 
awakening is undeniable. Equally incon- 
trovertible is the fact that the cause of 



industries in the native states is the cause 
ol the industries of British India, nay, of 
the wh »le ol the British Empire. Of the 
many facto is that go to form the basis of 
national greatness, economic prosperity of 
that nation is the one. That economic 
prosperity depends mainly on the follow- 
ing items :— 

(i) Physical resources, (ii) Industrial abi- 
lity, (iii) Financial organisation, (iv) Pro- 
gressive Government, (v) Highly developed 
transportation facilities, (vi) Sufficient 
industrial leaders, (vii) Popularity of tech- 
nical education, and (viii) Skilled labour. 

In this paper we propose dealing briefly 
with some of these factors as affecting the 
vast area comprising His Highness the 
Nizam's Dominions. 

Ai.KKXXTIJRAL INDUSTRIES : 

The physical resources of this state arc 
abundant and agriculture is the main in- 
dustry. But the agricultural labourers 
suffer from various disabilities, chief ol 
them being their illiteracy and indigence. 
Scientific methods of agriculture arc prac- 
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tically unknown. Still tor a long time to 
come a goodly per cent of the population 
must necessarily look 1 1 the land for their 
maintenance. v\ith all their disabilities 
probably 00 per cent, of the labouiing 
classes arc engaged in agricultural indus- 
tries. Mr. Leonard Munn, Mining En- 
gineer to II. II. the Nisam's Government, 
in his book on "The Geology of the Domi- 
nions" observes— 

"In good or even average years the export of 
wheat and other food •tuffs Iroin this country prove 
that the urea under cultivation is still in excess of the 
requirements of the rapidly growing population. 
In famine years the surplus produce of the non- 
affected parts of the country is diverted front the 
export trade and carried by the railways to places 
where there is a local deficieucy, so that in the worst 
years there is enough food for all and it is simply 
the poverty of the people that pan it beyond their 
reach." (The italics arc oui s). 

Ignorance find poverty arc the chief 
draw-backs of the labouring classes. 
An urgent need of the situation seems 
to be the establishment of agricultural 
schools in some central places of the 
dominions. These schools may provide 
for the education of the agricultural 
classes. Model farms may be attached 
to these and experiments be mode and 
shown to these people. The second experi- 
ment that may be tried is the opening up 
of agricultural societies. These societies 
should select proper kinds of seeds, deter- 
mine the proper seasons of various agri- 
cultural operations, consider the question 
of rotation of crops, direct irrigation and 
drainage operations, build rural roads, 
direct the method of storing and market- 
ing the farm produce and perform other 
services for the advancement of agricul- 
ture. The starting of Agricultural Banks 
will also help financially the poor farmer. 
We hope the Agricultural Department will 
bestow some consideration on these 
points. With the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment the agricultural uplift of the popu- 
lation becomes easier. Of the agricultural 
industries that may be started, the follow- 
ing teem to have bright prospects before 
them : 

Sugar industry : Mr. G. E. C. Wake- 
field, the Dircctor-Geucral of Revenue, has 
recently issued a very valuable note on 
"The Industrial Potentialities of Hydera- 
bad", in which he observes, "we import 
annually into this state sugar worth about 
Rs. 80,24,000, instead of manufacturing 
our requirements from Malum, Palmyra- 
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juice and Sugar-cane." In the Raichur 
district there are millions of Palmyra trees 
from which great quantities of sugar can 
be extracted. To us at any rate it seems 
as though in cane culture there are un- 
limited possibilities. For one thing the 
scope for Palmyra culture is limited and 
the sugar from the source may not bring 
in the same price as cane-sugar. Unless 
the Palmyra sugar industry is taken up on 
a large scale with scientific precision and 
research, it may not be paying. This can 
not be said of cane-sugar industry. Even 
this has its own peculiar disadvantages. 
The Director-General's Note has in Appen- 
dix I. a memorandum by Dr. G. J. Fowler, 
Professor of Applied Chemistry, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, in which 
the following suggestive lines occur— 

"The main qnestion seems to be the right treat- 
ment of the soil so that the cane may make strong 
roots. The solution of this problem can be assisted 
by laboratory research in the conditions affecting the 
physical state ol the soil.... The difficulty in establish- 
ing sugar refining works is the economic disposal cf 
the molasses. It may be suggested that these can be 
boiled down and sent to the distillery ot Hyderabad 
to be worked up into alcohol and other products. 
As molasses fiom Java is sent to Bangalore in this 
way, there should not apparency be any difficulty in 
transport to Hyderabad." 

In this connection we beg leave to make 
one suggestion. A Company might be 
floated to stait a central Sugar Factory 
at some suitable place, preferably at 
Hyderabad. This company should own 
suitable lands ot its own, introduce in that 
particular area scientific cane-growing and 
buy canes if possible from other land- 
owners from which in their Central 
Factory sugar must be manufactured on a 
scientific basis. The company might lease 
out its own lands for a term ot years to 
parties who will plant and sell their cane 
to the Central Sugar Factory. At any rate 
experiments conducted with scientific 
precision might in addition to bringing in 
10 to 14 per cent, profit encourage others 
in trying better methods of cultivation 
and sugar manufacture. Extraction of 
the juice from the cane, its clarification and 
evaporation are all being done now in a 
crude fashion and much waste results. 
Tudoubtcdly sugar manufacture from 
whatever source it might be is bound to 
have bright prospects. There is no reason 
why 100.-lbs. of cane should not produce 
10 lbs of sugar on an average, in which 
case 5 lbs. of sugar may be put down as 
the net profit to the company excluding 
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interest on tbe capital and the cost of 
manufacture. 

Oil Seeds Enormous quantities oi oil- 
seeds are available in this State and the 
following deserve notice :— Cas tor-seed. 
Linseed, Cotton-seed, Ground-nut and 
Mahua-seed. Annually thes* are largely 
exported anl their cost indicates their 
abundance. 

The following arc the vr.lues of the 
Oil-seeds : 

(a) Castor feed worth IV) ciore ofRi. exported 
U») Linsee'd „ 1' 4 crore „ „ 

(O Cotton-seed „ 90 lacs of R». 
id) Ground-nut ., 2S iacs .. 
te) Mahun seed „ 1 inc „ 

Such an enormous export is a sad 
commentary on the state of affairs. The 
Director-General rightly observes :— 

"By exporting aeed instead of oil, we iosc firstly 
in money value, because we are paid less on account 
of tbe freight charges of the refuse which must be 
carried nway and which It would not he necessary to 
carry if we extracted oil ourselves far export. 
Secondly we lose the benefits of lahnur which would 
accrue to our people if we did our own extraction ; 
' thirdly we lose the oils themselves...... (n the ease of 

the castor-seed we lose the mice which is a most 
valuable manure ; ia the case ol other seeds we lose 
the cap which is a most valuable cattle-food. Linseed, 
Cotton-seed, ground-nut and Mafaua oils are not only 
edible but soap, candles and glycerine can be made 
from than." 

Wherever extraction of oil is carried 
on, it is done on a very small scale 
and most primitive methods are being 
employed and the result is only waste. 
Sometimes a wrong use is being made 
of these impure oils. They arc mixed with 
c hee and not uuoften bad ghee is sold 
reely in the bazaars. Edible oils too are 
generally adulterated and adversely affect 
the health oi the people. Of late it has 
become supremely difficult to obtain pure 
oils. In the interests of public health it is 
imperative that effective checks must be 
placed on the manufacture and sale of these 
edible oils. The sooner the machinery of 
law is set in motion the better it would 
be for the people. It is highly desirable 
that merchants offering adulterated oils 
and ghee for sale should be severely dealt 
with. 

The Mahoa flower. 
The largest immediate possibilities of deve- 
lopment are concerned with the products of 
this remarkable flower. From the investi- 
gations carried on till now the Director- 
General of Revenue has come to the con- 
clusion that from this seed the following 
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can be manufactured : -(1) Liquor, (2) 
Sugar, (3) Motor-Spirit , (+) Acetic acid and 
(3) Acetone. The Malum tree abounds 
in the forests of these dominions especi- 
ally in the districts of Metlak, Niz.tmabad 
and Asafabad. During the hot weather 
the flowers drip oft the trre and are gather- 
ed. Annually 25,000 tous oi these flowers 
are gathered, 10,000 tons of which nrc 
consumed in the manufacture of liquor. 
The other 15,000 tons practically remain 
unutilised. It is calculated that nearly 

I, 00,000 gallons of mytor-spirit can be 
got out of 1,500 tons of Mahun. The 
proportion of sugar in the air-dried flowers 
has been fixed by Lt. Col. I). M. Babington 
R. A., Superintendent, Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankndu, as varying from 50 per cent 
t"56 per cent of their weight. The surplus 
of these flowers can be profitably utilised 
for producing alcohol for conversion into 
acetic acid by the vinegar process. A 
perusal of the "Note on the Industrial 
Potentialities of Uyderabad" will convince 
anybody that the Mahua-seed industry has 
bright prospects before it and the Govern- 
ment are evincing a keen interest in curry- 
ing on useful experiments in connection 
with this verv useful and cheap produce oi 

II. H. the Nizam's dominions. The dis- 
covery of the potentialities of this flower 
is productive of immense benefit to the 
economic uplift of this state. It is hoped 
that very soon steps will be taken for utili- 
sing the products of this seed. 

The other allied agricultural industries 
that may with profit be started are cotton, 
paper ami vegetable fibres. The future of 
these industries will be brighter as the 
demons trational factories to be maintained 
at state expense go on proving to the 
capitalists the utility of various agricul- 
tural products. 

Animal industries. 

The agricultural schools proposed 
above may impart instruction in animal 
industry. A course in animal husbandry 
should include the breeding of cows, sheep, 
poultry and dairy manufactures. When 
the time comes for the establishment oi an 
agricultural college, advanced coarse in 
forestry, agricultural engineering, botany 
and chemistry might be introduced. In a 
city like Hyderabad it is sad to reflect that 
good milk or ghee is not available in large 
quantities. Animals are fed almost off 
filth in several cases and are extremely 
dirty looking. Practically they are bred 
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in and on tilth find rubbish. The want of 
good supply of milk find its products U in 
the main responsible for the ill-health of 
many children. We wish so nc philanthro- 
pic gentlemen would start dairy-farms 
nnil cnrn the life-long gratitude of the 
children The Director General in his 
note relers to the manufactures of articles 
from the remains of slaughtered :iuim lis 
and pro mnently relers to the manufacture 
of p lpcr-knivcs, spoons, combs, se ilc-p ins. 
shoe-horns, pen-holders, bone-manure, 
buttons, knifc-hao/llcs, glue, cyanide of 
potassium, sporting requisites, strong 
string for musical instruments and vaiious 
other articles, all to be manufactured from 
the blood, hones or leather of slaughtered 
animals. When in foreign countries one 
hears of leather being turned out of skins 
of rats, snakes and crocodiles, one can 
easily imagine what a promising future 
there ought to be in India and particularly 
in this Stnte lor leather industry. Very 
satisfactory results are already obtained 
in tanning, n series of operations by which 
skins arc transformed into leathcrin places 
like Cawnpore, Madras and Bangalore. 
1 his State does provide ample materials 
tor scientific tanning. 

Mineral Industries. 

Of the minerals found iu this State coal, 
salt, iron and khar (Soda) need special 
mention. The Maris found forming like 
hoar-frost in the beds of many nullahs. 
This salt is found to be Carbonate of Soda 
mixed with Sodium Chloride and Magne- 
sium Chloride. This salt is found near the 
Loonar lake in Berars, 30 miles from 
jalna. It is believed that it contains 
essential materials for the manufacture of 
soap, glass and paper. The indigenous 
glass woiks at Manikonda <Mahaboob- 
rmgar Dt.) are not very prosperous. The 
Bnnc-wells in the Kaichur Dt., arc capable 
of producing salt in large quantities. It 
is estimated that salt worth Ks. 38,00,000 
is imported into the State. The salt that 
is extracted in the Kaichur Dt is impure 
and sold at 27 seers per Rupee, while the 
imported salt is sold at 12 seers per rupee. 
The brine-wells contain also Potassium 
Nitrate in some cases. If modern methods 
were employed, the salt industry can be 
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conducted on a paying basis. Mica is 
fonud in the Khimraamcta Taluka and in 
the Kaichur District. Iron-ore is found iu 
scvenJ places but the absence of cokeable 
coal in the vicinity renders this valuable 
asset unworkable on a profitable basis. 

Co.Nci.rni.\G Remarks. 

The introduction of new industries such 
as those of cotton, sugar or paper and the 
resuscitation of old industries should go 
hand in hand. Of the old industries men- 
tion may be made of carpets and silk at 
Waning il, pjttcry, country-blankets and 
Bidri-warc, the last named consisting of 
articles made from an alloy of copper, zinc, 
tin an 1 lead, c g., the jugs, spittoons, cups, 
sword and dagger handles. 

Prom what we have said above it is 
evident that the physical resources of the 
SUte are practically unlimited. The 
ot her factors of economic greatness, indus- 
trial ability anil skilled labour, are sadly 
winting. Attempts will have to be made 
to drag the labouring classes from the mire 
of ignorance and poverty. Education of 
the right sort s.'ems to be the only panacea 
for all the ills to which the poor labourers 
are heir to. Capital being shy and indus- 
trial leaders of the type of Mr. Tata being 
lamentably few , the prospects to pessimists 
may appear to be gloomy, but when we 
remember that modern industrial finance is 
mostly psychological and more is depen- 
dent upon Credit, none need despair of the 
future. In all industrially advanced coun- 
tries amount of cieJit transactions inva- 
riably surpasses the amount of metallic 
currency and there is no reason why in 
Hyderab id in course of time finance which 
is the life-blool of industry should be 
wautiug. As matters stand at present 
transportation facilities too are wanting. 
Good-roads and railway-lines are the sine 
qou nop of industrial greatness. We hope 
that with the advance of times and with 
the keen interest which the Highness' pro- 
gressive Government is evincing in the wel- 
fare of his subjects, harmonious co-opera- 
tion of all the factors mentioned in the 
opening paragraph of this paper will 
result. The contribution which this state 
will then have made to the industrial 
greatness of India will surely be great and 
glorious. 
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A SONG IN PRA 

Tatnaa 01 Tunas, Sat of Sat, 

Dead elay and lUe-drftusmf? sua, 

Intimate This, remotest That, 

Behind their myriad shapes are one. 

So reads my book... And all around,* 

Glad Nature quickens after rain. . 

The earth-brown peasant on his ground, 

Turning brown earth for future grain, 

Strides with his striding oxen twain. 

Over the deep-dug silent pool 

The weaver-bird has hung her nest 

That swings in safety as a cool 

Sort wind conies chanting from the west 

Lifting the morning's filmy veil ; 

And, where my leafy shade is spread, 

Koil to Koil overhead 

Blows his loud flute's ascending scale. 

So keenly Earth's clear challenge comes 
Led by the wind's heart- thrilling drums, 
With straight full eye, and steady hand 
Bearing for sword the mage's wand, 
That all the proud and powerful past 
Fades to a shadow shadow-cast, 
And sets its ear against a tree 
To catch, Earth's simple mystery 
Which none may utter mind to mind, 
But all who seek shall surely find. 

Oh 1 in such hours, from life apart 

Yet closer to its Inmost heart, 

How freshly comes upon our dearth, 

How calmly on our gusty moods, 

The authenticity of earth, 

The deep sincerity of woods, 

The strong pure passion of the sea ; 

The fluttering glad futility 

01 hosting moths that take to air, 

To "Whither ?" answer "Anywhere, 

What matter ? 'Twixt the dawn and night 

All's home where there is wind and sun, 

And time tor frolic, space for flight, 

And what-raay-be when flight is done !" 

How shrewdly comes from hedge and tree 
Kebnke from many a sounded fife 
To those who, looking, never see, 
And, too much living, miss great Life ; 
Who, snatching Wealth's bedraggled hem, 
The Spirit's bounty never knew 
When Evening proffered unto them 
The moon-pearl on a pearly band 
8iy 4 -8 



.SB OF EARTH 

Of cloud outheld through deepest blue 
Above a sapphire-pa veil land ; 
Who miss, lor all the noise and glare 
On passing pleasure vainly spent, 
The ecstasy of those who share 
Maid Beauty's chaste abandonment 
As by she passes, draped in green, 
Borne on her marriage palanquin 
To him whose only simple part 
Is to preserve a crystal heart. 

Too long to Earth we dole the wngc 
Of proudly shallow patronage. 
No need hath she for wreaths of soug 
That boast them her interpreters. 
Nay, far more fitly n it hers 
To lay her prophet-length along 
Our deadness, and to meaning raise 
The corpse of crowded empty days, 
And set agninst onr shrill unease 
lier ancient quiet certainties. 
"Put by," she counsels, "would you live, 
Shed garments of the buried years. 
New day must day's new garment give : 
Nor, for your backward-glancing tears. 
Can you have comfort from the old 
If you would sight the Age of Gold. 
Know that alone you proudly cast 
The gage of war for this, to hold 
Out of your tuneless iron age 
Some relic of the mouldered past, 
Rome squalid sacred privilege. 
Oh I wiselier far my vagrants go 
Who daily take with youthful laugh 
The immortal Pilgrim's scrip and staff. 
And, reading wellmy secret, know 
That Joy takes never Peace to wife 
While Death usurps the place of Life, 
And straineth past his rightful doom, 
To nourish some new season's bloom. 
From wrinkled selfish thought they part, 
And by love's pathways, pure and plain. 
They reach, beyond the sundering brain, 
The instant nuptials of the heart." 

Lo, unto eyes whose gaze is true 
She momently makes all things new ; 
Changeless through change doth tightly 

pass : 

Behold, the dry bent blade of grata . 
Whose shade and substance made a square 
Now rounds its shadow to ellipse, 
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And through a myriad thrilling tips 
Her reach is onward everywhere, 
Timing to dance of sun and sod 
The young adventuring of God. 
Yea, and though all when all is done 
Behind their myriad shapes be one, 
No truer wisdom through our days 
Shall straighten out our devious ways 
To where, beyond the shadowy Pates, 
We shall have speech with One who waits, 
Than to give thanks to God, whose grace 
Set eyes within our forward face, 
Pathfinding for the runner Soul 
Not hack to start, Hut on to goal. 
Who finds this wisdom finds the might 
To climb the Tree of Life, and reach 
Cool sanctuaries of restraint, 
Where poise is window unto sight, 
And silence winnower of speech ; 
Where love has lost the tiger-taint 
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In vision of the bridal mirth 
That blends Divinity with Earth, 
Bone of true bone, true flesh of flesh. 
Only they know what purpose broods 
When midnight drags her starry mesh 
Along the deep infinitudes ; 
What pride gives dignity to dust ; 
Prom trampled grape what heartening 

must; 

What love mores the confederate powers 

Wherewith she wields her lightest wand, 

Or in dark salutary hours 

Turns down a catastrophic hand... 

Softly they sleep whose heads have found 

The solid comfort of the sod, 

Who know, outstretched on holy grounl, 

That nearest Earth is nearest God. 

Jambs II. Cousins. 



WANTED A CHILD-WELFARE INSl'KU TE 

fF"the race marches forward upon the fare of our children of all stages, from 
I little feet of children," it behoves every infancy to maturity. Parents and teachers 
* adult member of the race to ensure the arc not unofteu at a loss to know what 
efficient up-bringing of children in health to do with children whose nature passes 
and proper enre and nursing of their body their understanding ^ and baffles their 
and mind in sickness. For such a consum- efforts. What is required in Bach a case is 
mation our schools and colleges ani to make a thorough study of the child in 
hospitals and dispensaries arc not enough, order to find out what is wrong with mm 
The high rate of infant mortality, the and prescribe the remedy. In the interest 
appaling prevalence of serious diseases of the race something more than this has 
among students, the large number of to be done. With the co-operation of 
never-do-wells and the dark figures about parents and guardians on the one hand 
juvenile offenders arc some of the most and of teachers and doctors on the other, 
disquieting features of child-life that call an organisation to be known, in the 
for an efficient organisation for the early absence of a better name, as The Child- 
detection of physical ami mental deficien- welfare Institute, should be founded to be 
cies and the timely adoption of remedial the means of ensuring the prevention of 
and ameliorative measures. In other diseases of the body and of disorders of the 
words, we have yet to provide the cheap mind by a system of regular and periodical 
but effective ounce of prevention so that study of each child, so that every form of 
we may be spared our unavailing efforts defectiveness, physical or mental, may be 
in snpplyiog the costly pound of cure. If detected at its incipient stage and effective 
we are intent upon getting the greatest measures advised for adoption to nip the 
virility and the greatest competence out of trouble in the bud. The function of the 
our children, the nation of to-morrow, Institute should thus be the detection of a 
we are to prevent neglect at one end and departure from the normal condition tot 
over-training at the other. lowed by a reference of each case to a 
The greatest need of the moment is thus specialist competent to treat such aberra- 
an organisation for securing the true wel- tion, mental or bodily. The Institute may 
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also help in discovering the number of Belgium and Japan with the most satisfne- 

abnormal children for whose training and tory results to each nation and individual : 

education special provision has to be made mother and child, teacher and pupil, State 

to the real benefit of both the normal and and citizen. 

the abnormal. An humble beginning may be made with 
How much wc stand in need of such an an initial expenditure of about one 
institution may be easily demonstrated, thousand rupees for apparatus and appli- 
Early this year a preliminary study was ances (Rb. 350), books and journals (Rs. 
made of 371 children of middle class 300), furniture (Rs. 250) and forms and 
families. More than 98 per cent are of stationery (Rs. 100). The staff should 
school-age, being composed of 17.6 boys for the present consist of a Director who is 
and 188 girls ; and one and all are under well-versed in Child Psychology as well as 
some sprt of instruction. The data collect- the Science and Art of Pedagogy, a Medi- 
ed go to show that the cases of 103 boys cal Adviser, an Assistant to keep records 
and 93 girls require some attention if their and do office work, and a peon. The regu* 
physical health has to be kept unimpaired, lar expenditure will include, besides the 
not to speak of their being strengthened pay of the staff, contributions towards the 
more and more to bear the strain of in- Library and Laboratory in order to keep 
creasing study as they grow in years, both abreast of the times, conveyance 
Soto mental development corresponding charges for visiting schools and office es- 
to physical age nothing can be said, since taWishment. This figure will, in round 
mental tests were not applied. But, if the numbers, amount to Rs. C00 a month. 
University requirement, namely coraple- For the start as well as work for the first 
tion of the sixteenth year of age on the eve year, the modest snm of seven thousand 
of the Matriculation Examination, be rupecj will surely be considered barely 
■ accented as a tentative standard, the sufficient to make a fair beginnbg and 
results of this preliminary investisation ensure efficient working. Since the Govern, 
are no less disquieting. Of 328 children ment and the University, the educational 
reading in Classes 1st to 10th downwards, institutions and philanthropic associa- 
as many as 250 are above the standard tions, and the District Boards and Muni- 
age and of these 117 are boys and 133 cipal Corporations are all vitally interest- 
girls. Considering the lack of intend in edin all forms of child-welfare, theprac 
female education the figures relating to tical sympathy of all these bodies may be 
girls is not in the least surprising. But easily secured, if the work be taken in hand 
what about our boys every one of whom i„ right earro-st and carried out with 
has tn time to earn his living? Is it not singleness of purpose. May not some 
necessary that every case of retardation noble-minded person of means and educa- 
should be inquired into, not with a tion whose heart bleeds for the sufferings 
view to finding fault with father or 0 f children be expected to come forward 
mother, guardian or teacher, but with the vrith a generous offer for ensuring the prac- 
sole aim of patting the finger on the tical welfare of our children by the adop- 



so that what is a preventable wrong to- fl tn sure the appeal has only to be made 

day may sot develop into a curse irremedi- to secure a ready response from more 

able tomorrow ? than one person. 

Such work to ensure child-welfare, the Kbjshnaphasad Basak. 

commencement of which in this country is N Bi A „ who Bre intPWited ln m fflOW «,eiit are 

advocated above, IS being done in the «qn«»ltd tocomraonicatt with theiignatotyatlOS, 

United States, England, France, Germany, Upper circular Koad, Calcutta. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 



English. 

SiUkkspevrR's England — An account of lite Life 
and Manners of hit age -in i volt published by me 
Clarendon Press of Oxford, jgi6 : Price sji, net. 

The alternative tilk of the bonk partly explain! 
ill object. Bat we are told in the Preface that "the 

Surpose of thit book it to describe the habiti of the 
nglish people daring Shakespeare's life-time," the 
attempt being made "in the belief that an understand- 
ing of the worid he lived in ia a itrp to the under- 
standing of Shakespeare." "Half the errors and 
fantasies or popular Shakespeare criticiam," snys the 
Preface, "find their opportunity in indiffereuce to 
the molten regarding hu surroundings and of the 
audience that he addressed or in ignorance of them." 
II further definea the acope of the book by telling m 
that "this kind of atudy of Shakeapeare deaia with 
bare, and often trivial, matter of fact," n neglect of 
which element lcada to an imperfect intelligence of 
Shakespeare's workaiu which Elizabethan Eogland ia 
everywhere reflected. 

This volnminona book— the work of many hands— 
is divided into 80 sections on different aubjectato 
each of which a chapter is devoted written by a 
specialist in the form of a shoit treatise on the topic 
concerned. The result ia a scholarly presentation of 
a vast mass of Interesting material well-arranged 
under writable bead*. The contents are of varied 

tyflft S5 d c ? T,! , r B wid « Ctld "presenting all aspects 
of life In Elizabethan England from the royal house- 
hold and Court down to the Uvea and activities of 
rogues' and vagabonds, and even minute points of 
especial value and interest to a student ol Elizabethan 
literature receive here a careful notice. The two 
volumes are thus a fairiy exhaustive store-bouse of 
valuable information and curious lore bearing upon 
the literature of the period and dealing with avast 
range of tabjects and topice from science, religion, 
the noe arte, scholarship, ships and sea-life, animals 
and plant-life to farming, agricalture, sports and 



billiards, chew, cards, dice, the duello and wrestling. 

We gather also from the Preface that the 6 rat plan 
of the book was sketched by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1905 who contributes the opening chapter on the 
"Age of Elisabeth" and that iu editorial responsibili- 
ty has been shared among others between Sir Sidney 
Lee with his contribution on Sports and Pastimes 
and Mr. C. T. Onions and Mr. D. Nichol Smith These 
names are a sufficient guarantee of accuracy aad 
fulness of treatment 

Independent treatises on most of the subjecta com- 
prised within these two volumes exist enough to 
form a small library but a handy book of reference 
was a distinct need and the present publication Is 
perfectly welcome to all Shakespeare students 

The value of the book ia conaiderahiv enhanced by 
Ks large body of illustrations (195 in number) which 
•re excellent reproductions oi contemporary wood- 
cuts, engravings, portraits, title-pages, popular 



prints, maps, signatures, autographs, band-writing 
and draft letters forming a treasure house of elucida- 
tory material in themselves. 

The book is also provided with three valuable 
indexes (\) of Citations from Shakespeare's works, 
(8) of Proper Nnme«, and lastly (3) or Subjecta and 
Technical Terms which ia the moat valuable of the 
three, nnd a bibliography at the end of each chapter 
referring to authorities, old and new, with brief 
critical comments on the treatises mentioned. 

The authors of the essays have laid under contri- 
bution an enormous mass of literature on the subject 
including such sources of material as— 

Camden's Britannia and his Remains, Stow's 
Survey of London, the "Annates" of Camden, Stow 
and Strype, the Chronicles ol Pahyan, Hall, Polydore 
Virgil and Ilniinslied, Harrison's Description of 
England with Dr. Furnivall'a supplement, Stnbhe'e 
Anatomy, Wood's Oxnniensea, Herman's Caveat, 
Coryat's Crudities, Fynes Moryson's "Itinerary," 
the works of Elizabethan dramatists, satirists, 
pamphleteers, diaries, letters, calenders, state-papers, 
abstracts from wills, registers of Companies, "anec- 
dotes," proclamations, broad-sides, devotional tracts 
and publications of learned societies— Camden, 
Parker, Percy, Shakespeare, Spenser, Hakluyt, B. E. 
Test, Folklore, Ballad and Society of Antiquaries. 

A word must be aaid regarding the point of view 
on which this work ia based aad for whieh the 
Preface Is virtually a plea. It may he briefly described 
as the scholar's point of view as distinguished from 
that of an aesthetic critic of the romantic type. 
Though "the English school of Shakespeare criticism 
baa always been strong in Mtlquariaa lore/' Had 
though valuable service has been rendered by the 
Inhoura of Theohold, Malone and Drake, the study 
of the Elizabethan drama and particularly of 
Shakespeare's plays may he said to have entered 
upon a new stage since the last quarter of the 19th 
century iu consequence .of the results obtained by 
patient research by • large body of expert scholars. 

The wild enthusiasm and extravagance (both of 
adherents and opponents) of the ardent school ol 
romantic criticism in the first half of the 19th oratory 
has had time to tone down into the sober certainty 
of carefully weighed utterance and deliberate 
judgment founded on historical Investigation and 
scholarly research. The net result is not merely 
accumulation of a vast mam of details bat great 
precision and accuracy of Information aad tlx 
capacity of bringing out the exact meaning or signi- 
ficance of allusions to EUxabetbau customs, usages, 
manners, fashions and foibles, aad what h More 
important, a sound critical attitude of just apprecia- 
tion towards the Immortal poet's genius and bis 
works. The present pablication has collected 
together within a readable compass (of a little over 
1100 pages) useful materials for a masterly survey 
of the environment in which Shakespeare's immortal 
geniua developed and found expression. This environ- 
ment again is studied here with reference to two 
important points :— 

(1) The revolution through which England passed 
in all departments of life In the course of the 18th 
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cental? Itself (as contraited with previous eras), and 
(2) the mightier changes that have taken place in tlie 
course of the three centuries since the age of Elisabeth 
creating new standards of value for us today. Such 
a view-point is calculated to diminish for the modern 
student the sources of error in bis estimate of Shakes- 
peare's England. 

This standpoint Is emphasised, for instance, at 
p. 3S3 of Volt, ch. XIII, by the appropriate remark 
that "Many r/ Shakespeare's allusions (such as those 
referring to tines ana recoveries which seemed to 
Lord Campbell to 'infer profound knowledge of the 
abstruse law of real property') related to picturesque 
and grotesque proceedings which were in Shakes- 
peare's time of constant occurrence in the Westminster 
Courts, and only seem profound and difficult to 
lawyers of the 19th and 20th centuries because they 
have become archaic and unfamiliar." This point is 
further discussed at pp. 405-406 of Vol. 1 with 
reference to Hnmkrt, Vi. We cannot here make further 

8 notations bnt a careful study of Ch. V (on the 
iavy ; ships and sailors) especially of pp. 141, 143, 
144, 146, 15% 155, 1B3 and 164, will make the 
writer's attitude clear. In this connection the 
footnote to p. 339 Vol II, is of great value. 

That such scholarly investigation serves to 
establish how wonderfully exact and adequate 
Shakespeare's knowledge of contemporary life some- 
times was will be evident from conclusions reached 
for example with respect to (1) the rotation betweea 
Capitalists and wage-earners and the system of 
• employment then prevalent (U. VIII, Act I, Sc., 3), (2) 
effect of usnrj on independent workers (M. V.), (3) 
delusions of reckless speculators in money (Temp, iii.3), 
(4) Shakespeare's mastery over the technical language 
of wood-croft and veneiy, and (3) his intuitive grasp 
or a difficult horticultural problem, viz, result of 
"Variation" (W. T. IV. 3) practically referred to in 
tbe dialogue between Perdfta and toluenes (p. 516 
of Vol I). 

Squally valuable is the service rendered by this 
critical attitude which refuses to attribute to 
Shakespeare In an idolotrone spirit of romantic 
admiration a complete knowledge of ail that Interests 
mankind and which courageously states, when 
necessary, where Shakespeare's limitations lie- 
through otter lack of knowledge, defective or incom- 
plete Knowledge, or even quite absard nod erroneous 
views and opinions. We can only barely refer here to 
Vol 1, pp. 117, 118. 119, 130 131 (on Shakespeare's 
ideas regarding the army, battles and military 
vocabulary), pp. 163, 104 (regarding tbe navy), 
p 843 (about gold colas), p, 870 (regarding flowers), 
pp. SB3, 8S8 ( about legal phraseology), pp. 894, 395 
(on Chancery Court procedure), p. 448 (on "proipec- 
tives") and p. 513 (regarding the fashion of tobacco- 
smoking). 

Lastly ite aim is to define the exact nature of 
Shakespeare's knowledge or interest in certain subjects 
to which constant references occur in hit works, 
though such admissions and accurate estimates ore 
usual* distasteful to "those who look In every line 
of Shakespeare for wisdom beyond Ms fellows' share." 
We mav refer the reader of tw book to such remarks 
as tbe following =— 

(1) In his delineation of rural life and country 
pursuits ''Shakespeare is rather n nortnuut than a 
farmer," or (2) 'Shakespeare noted plants and trees 
with watchful eyes but does not pretend to be a 
botanist" If be looked Into any bstanical book at 
all it was probably Lyte's Mew HerbaL (8) "Shakes- 
peare cannot be credited with real acquaintance with 



Continental art and his knowledge of music was 
based merely on polyphony." 

Oar limits will hardly permit ns to go into oetau 
bnt in bare justice to the book nndsr review we must 
refer to a few noteworthy fealnics of tbe method 
employed in it :— 

(a) Disputed points, vexed question*, and con- 
troversial matters of Shnkespeare criticism sue 
disposed of in an antboritative faiihl»n by means of 
suggestive hints or illuminating remarks, e. g.— 

On Shakespeare's religion an I his use of tin Bible 
(Vol I, p. 58 and pp. 76, 77), on Frank Harris'! 
theory (I, p. 89), on Oberon'a description of on enter- 
tainment in M. N. 0. II. i ( I. p. 103), etc. 

(u) Brief summaries made of arguments and 
conclusions arrived at on questions of Shakespeare's 
plays and Shakespeare critisism after a abort dis- 
cussion of details, e. g.— 

On the spirit of the play or A. Y. L. I. 0, p. 83), on 
the material of Pericles U,i. (I, p 04),on Shakespeare's 
"parallels" with Greek dramatists (I, pp. 268-68), 
Shakespeare's scholarship (I, pp 274-79, also Biblio- 
graphy at pp. 282-SSi, aud thr nature of bit indebted- 
ness to classical and contemporary sources. 

(c) Summarise presented In a paragraph or two 
of nil needful details of information offering real 
assistance and guidance to the reader of Shakes- 
peare's plays, e. g.— 

On Enclosnies Act (I, pp. 865-06), on Pruitgardens 
(1, pp. 372,78), laying out of o garden (I, p. 877), 
flowers (I, p. 378), courts of law oad the procedure 
adopted in them (1, pp. 88S-8, and pp. 389-90), 
knowledge of the position of stars— flth II. I. 
(I, pp. 453). 

(d) Light thrown by illustrative extracts on 
objenre points, difficult allusions and technical 
expressions :-e. g on "files" and "ranks" in military 
drill (I, n. 144), reference to rnnmes of study In mats 
of learning and to "Academe" in L. L L. (I, pp. 245, 
248), "Banbury Cheese" as n term of contempt in 
M. W. W. 1. 1. 133 (1, pp. 356-G7), legal sanction to 
marriages and the value of a "pre-contract " (I, p. 
407), scientific explanation of an imfamiliar pheno- 
menon (I, p 454), and the stage direction "Enter a 
gentle Aftrioger" (A. W. B W., V. i, F. text) (II, p. 
385 and foot-unte). 

Some of tbe sections, vis, XV, on Astrology, 
specially sub-section 2 on Alchemy, XVI, XVIli, 
especially pp. 32-49 containing a select glossary of 
musical terms, XX on meals, food and drink, XXI, 
and XXIV to XXVIII deserve special mention owlnjr 
to masterly treatment of their subjects 

U "Malton" at p. 898 Vol. II, a printing mistake 
for Matbew or Matheo ? The citations from Shakes- 
peare's plays are almost exhaustive and Ben Jonsona 
too, is fairly represented by quotations from bis 
works, bnt It seems that greater space should have 
been devoted to extracts from or references to 
Shakespeare's other contemporaries inch as Peele, 
Greene, Nashe, Dekker, Mnrston and Middleton 
whose works are equally rich in illustrative 
materials for the age. 

Conclusion :— In point of wide range and variety 
of interest, depth of scholarship, uptodnte informa- 
tion, clear presentation, systematic arrangement of 
materials sedulously collected from available sources, 
and rich wealth or illustrative extracts, references 
and plates, the value and usefulness of these two 
volumes are difficult to over-estimate. The book, 
will assuredly render valuable help to all students 
of Elizabethan life generally and of Shakespeare in 
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particular fay whom, it ia hoped, it will be largely 
and profitably need for daily reference. 

Jaygofal Banebji, k.A. 
Lecturer in English, Calcutta Vairenitjr. 

Salvation by Sciksc e or Devilizatioh in 
Wa« and ih Pkacb by A. H. Forbes ; fubtished 
Marshall brothers, London, Edinburgh and 
'ew Fork. Pp. ft. 

What doei the present irar owe to science ? Onr 
author says— "Almost all the carnage, cruelty, 
savagery that have marked tbia war are due, directly 
or indirectly to acience and especially to chemistry." 

What it the cause of the Economic aarett ? ft ia 
science that U "directly responsible for the moral, 
social and economic tvils of the' present day." 
'Further advance In science will menu farther demora- 
lisation and degradation of the people.' Tbe science 
i* 'Cast pauperizing; the conntry for the sake o( a few 
gigantic fortunes. 

Yon may point to 'the saving of pain and sufltrinj 
in dentistry and the savins; of limb and life in many 
medical, midwifery and surgical cases.' Yes, all this 
Is true. But 'the mischiefs and evils which science 
cures are most of them mischiefs and evils which 
sew nee has caused.' 

Look on this picture : An age of steam locomotion 
— steamers, railways, motors, nirships ; steam-agricul- 
ture— ploughing, threshing, winnowing, etc, etc.; 
steam spinning— weaving, netting;, dyeing, washing, 
printing, and thousands of other industries ; an age 
of machine, digging, sowing, mowing, reaping, and 
steam-work olalmost every kind ; an age of electric 
railways, electric tramways, elect lie motors, electric 
Cycles, electric lighting and heating and cooking, 
telegraphing and chemical analyses ; an age of patent 
medicines, of new specifics, of vivisection, of research 
endowment, of specific training, scientific lectures, 
scientific exhibitions and of compulsory education. 

Now hoi on tbh picture :— An age of slams, 
poverty, unemployed, sweating, starvation wages, 
break-neck struggle lor existence, suicidal competi- 
tion : an age ofJong hours, leisureless labour, Sunday 
work, nerve strain, epidemic, break-downs, new dis- 
eases, multiplication of asylums and appalling 
increase of lunacy ; au age ol cheap imitations, 
veneered articles, ahoddy clothes, Jerry-huUding, 
adulteration of almost every manufactured article, 
trade frauds, commercial lies and misrepresentations 
and specific crimes ; an age of strikes and dead- 
locks between capital and labour, accompanied by 
an ever-increasing spirit of exasperation, hostility 
Bad violence." 

b then no causative connection hetween these 
pictures? asks onr author. 

The audacity of the author will astonish tbe 
public But what lis says cannot he altogether 
ignored. Wa should revise onr old ideas end ideals. 

It is a very suggestive and Instructive book. 

Ths Sacred Books or the Huong, Vohmt 
xvii—Part it. The Matty* Puranttm— Chapters 
139-291 {January to March, 1917 • Not. 91-93 
Translated by a Taluodar of Oudh : Published 
Sudhindra iMtrt Pain, at the Panini Ofiee, 
Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp. goi-tfa+nvii. 
Prut of this part is Jit. 4-8. Annual subscription— 
inland Rs. ia-ia, Foreign £1. 
The translation of tbe Afats/a Purine is now 
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completed. Tbe translation is not very literal but it 
is very close to tbe original. 

The book is cordially recommended. 

Makes Chakdxa Ghosh. 

The Study of Jainism by Lola Kannoomal, 
M.A., Author of 'Tlte Master Poets of India!, 'The 
Secrets of Upanishads', 'Lord Krishna's Message', 'The 
Saptabliangt Nyayof, etc, etc, and Translator of 
Herbert Spencer's 'Philosophy of the Knouable ant 
the Unknowable! etc. etc. based on the 'Jaino-tattva- 
darsha' of Late Mahamuni Shri Atmaramji, publish- 
ed by Atmanaia-Jain. Pustai-Pracharak-Mandal, 
Roshan'Mahalla,Agra. Pp. tot. trice As. ia, or 
1 shilling. 

The book ia Its first chapter begins with the gen- 
eral description of the nine categories, from lira, 
living soul, to tnokaha, liberation, of tbe Jain Philo- 
sophy, and deals in the three succeeding chapters 
with tbe following three subjects : Achats or Tir- 
thankaras, The Ideal of a Jain Sadhoo, and the Ideal 
of a Jain House-bolder. One desirous of being ac- 
quainted with Jainism will do well by reading this 
little dissertation. 

The Library of Jaina Literature, vol. vii, 
A Dictionarv or Jaina Biography. Part I.— A. 
Compiled and Edited by Umrao Singh Tank, B.A* 
LL.R., Author of Jaina Historical Studies, Distin 
guishtd Otvalt and Osval Families, The Jaina Chro- 
nology, Translator of Sambodha Station, etc. Pub- 
lisher : Kumar Dnendra Prosed Jain, The Central 
Jaina Publishing House, Arrah {India), iftj. London 
Agents : Probasthein cV Co., 41, Great Russet Street, 
London, W. C. Pp. 116. 

Tbe book "alms at giving all the Important names 
of the Jaina men and women— with special reference 
to the post-Mahavira period— to he found in the 
publications accessible to the present compiler. 
Occasionally, tbe names of non. Jaiaas who have 
either patronised or persecuted the followers of 
Jainism have been added. The present woik, how- 
ever, does not pretend to be an exhaustive one." 
(P. IX.) Reference* have been added under every 
Important article save where they are deemed not 
ne c e ssa r y or the Information given is solely derived 
from oral tradition. 

The usefulness of tbe book Is apparent, and evi- 
dently it will, when complete, remove • great want 
keenly felt by the students of Jauuesn. 

Position of the Womeu in the Veoas by 

Gurdit Singh, BJL, LL B., Published by Ramfrasad 
Nareyanbhai, Head Master, Ramjash School, Gujrati 
Section. Jharia, E. I. Ry.,Dist. Manbhum. Pp. gt. 
Price Two Annas. 

This pamphlet originally appeared is the Verffc 
Mageaustt. The author, who was • prominent member 
In the Arya Samai, begins It by ruling the question 
"what pUce should be asalgned to women— whether 
their proper sphere should pe limited to the house- 
hold, or whether they should be permitted to enter 
other walks of life." (p. 1) and concludes by saying 
that tbeir "activities lie In the household and there 
with her life-companion she should spread her purify- 
ing influence all round the family, tbeir neighbour- 
hood and the nation. Ia every act whether spiritual 
or temporal she Is spoken of as the i indispensable 
consort of her husband" (p. 81) quoting is support of 
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his views tome mantras from Vedic texts with bit 
own explanation* which teem to be farfetched or 
rather imaginary. 

VlDBOBBSKBARA Bh ATTACH AB VI 

• Bengali. 

Brahmackarya-sadbaNA by Jogeskchandra Sen, 
LMS. and Hewhanir* Sen, IMS., published by the 
authors, f8, Russa Road (North), Bhovanipnr, 
Calcutta. Pfi. 14s. Price Re. u 

It it only when brabmneharyst. i. t., continence in 
firmly confirmed that one obtains trae vigjnr or 
energy without which nobody can attain his real 
good either here or hereafter,— nobody can realise his 
aonl, the supreme blet«lng, to which one naturally 
aspires. And so in ancient India education, both 
secular and spiritual was based on brahmaeharya. 
And consequently the men of that age were developed 
into a strong, powerful and energetic nation, perfect 
both physically and spiritually. But look at the 
state of onr students now reading at schools and 
colleges. What a sad condition of their health ! 
Most of them appear to lead a lifeless life. And it it 
principally due to their committing a sin, the horrible 
consequence of which is not known to them. We 
mean here onanism. The Indian system of educati on 
in which brahmaeharya was a compulsion is now 
completely ignored. But what has been provided for 
protecting the poor boys ignorant of their real good 
or evil and falling victim to that utter destruction ? 
-Undoubtedly this thought is beyond the province of 
the system of education prevailing iu onr country. 
Bat Indians should not remain unmindful of rescuing 
their sons from the danger. Bvery one should do 
something which lies in one's power for this. And so 
we sincerely praise the attempts towards this direc- 
tion of Drs. Vogeahchandra and Hemchamtra, the 
authors of the book under review,— the book 
in which they have dealt with the practice of 
oraomaenarya in lu various aspects showing its 
importance supported not only hy Hiudn Shastras, 
but also by several statements of unquestionable 
western authorities. This book, though not 
written very systematically or arranged in its 
materials properly, will, we hope, persuade onr 
youthful students, for whom it is intended, 
towards the practice of continence, which is the 
root cause of all blessings, as is said above. 

VlDHQlHBXHAtA BBATTACHARTA. 

Marathi. 

Dmvi Shrke Abiltabai Holkar, by 'Purushol- 
tom', Pages 31 + 348; Price Jts. a. Publisher: 
Mr. A. A. Moramkor, 461, Thakurdwar, Bombay. 

The very name of Ahilyabai hat a charm of its 
own, and recalls to memory those happy days of the 
hoary past, when the martial spirit ofthe Maratkas, 



heard the Furanat daily read to her and imbibed 
their lessons. She was a keen and observant student 
ofthe practical politics of the day which impressed 
her and served her purpose much more than a mere 
theoretical knowledge of the International Politics 
would have done. Though of the weaker ses the had 
abundance of manly spirit In her which enabled her 
not only to erect her head before an Illustrious war- 
rior like Raghnba Dada Peshwa and a crafty states- 
man like Nana Fadnavis but actually to win a 
triumph over them. She was strictly orthodox In her 
religious views but wat never intolerant. She spent 
crores of rupees In feeding the Brahmins, building 
templet, and other forms ot charity. Indeed she has 
left behind such a permanent memorial of herself a* 
entitled her to be called a Deri. Vet she cannot be 
accused of bigotry or narsow-mlndeduess. Her 
father-in-law Snbhedar Malhar Rao by Ms campaigns 
against bordering territories had raised a feeling of 
enmity, and her biographer asserts, on what author- 
ity I cannot say, that she herself had led several 
campaigns 1 yet she never allowed the feeling of oppo- 
sition much feis of enmity to rankle in the breasts ol 
her opponents. It is true that when Malhar Rao led 
his army against his enemies, the most heavy and 
responsible duty of the manufacture, transport and 
supply or ammunitions was entrusted to her. But 
the biographer has omitted to mention this impor- 
tant fact In his book. Perhaps the important papers 
is connection with this subject were not available to 
him at that time ; but that it was a fact baa been 
amply borne ont by the letters of Malhar Rao to 
Ahilyahni unearthed by a friend of mine and publish- 
ed by me in the columns of the weekly Mallari 
MarUad Vijaya of 16th Angnst 1917. Bnt even this 
revelation of a new historical fact hardly justifies the 
biographer's statement about herself leading several 
campaigns. The biographer is unnecessarily hard 
upon those times. One Gangadhar V ash want, some- 
time Minister to Malhar Rao, had played false to bis 
master, aod to palliate his guilt, if not to whitewash 
his character, the biographer has made one astound- 
ing statement, which to my kaowfedfce and belief it 
hardly justifiable. He lays the blame not on the mis- 
creant but ascribes it to the spirit ofthe times, which, 
the author says, was singularly characterised by 
selfishness. It is a bold statement to make against 
illustrious men of past history, and the vagueness of 
the statement cannot shield its author against the 
charge of exaggeration. The reader often comet across 
such statements in the book and in roost cases they 
are left unproved with corroboratory evidence. To 
take another Instnnee, on pags 45, the author hat 
stated that Ahilyabai considered her dnty to God as 
above all other considerations and in the performance 
of works of devotion to God the even set aside or 
disregarded the inconvenient mandates of her 
husband. Where is the evidence to support this 
assertion? It can be conceded that in Indian history 
instances like that of Mirabai are not rare, where 
Hindu wives of exceptional devotion to God have 



symbolised in the lance of the Holkar, was striking 
terror into the hearts of the enemies, when the paro- 
chial administration of justice wat very much in 
favour and served to satisfy the simple-minded popu- 
lation more thaa the wooden, inelastic and costly 
system of the Judiciary of later origin, aad when even 
women of Mia were acknowledged to be possessed 
ofthe capability to rule not only with success but 
even with distinction. Ahilyabai Wat much more 

than a mete product of those timet. She wat not n Ahilyabai and Takojearao I, over the petty question 
literate woman ia the present sense of the term ; yet of the military expenditure. Tnkojeetao as alleged 
* and cul tared lady. She to hare set aside lor hit private use, a goodly 



aet at naught or disregarded the authority of their 
husband ; but a bare statement like the one made 
by the present biographer, unaccompanied by a 
single instance likely to corroborate it will not 
convince readers into acceptance of the mere state- 
ment as a fact 

Much is made by critics like Sao Bahadur 
0. B. Parasnia and others of the Motion between 



she eras a highly 
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portion of money assigned to him for military 
expenditure and kept the payment of hi* aoldier* 
in -arsars. Tukojee's fighting army revolted, in 
eonteqneace of which Tnkojeerao made frequent 
demands on Ahily abai for money. Ahilyabai, of coune, 
protected and thil naturally canted a temporary 
estrangement of good feelings hitherto existing 
between them. Tnkojeerao, aecutg the unwUlingneu 
on the part of Ahilyabai to make payment, Opened 
negotiation* with the Conrt of the Peshwa of Posna 
for a loan. Ahilyabai had • clear foresight of 
the reinltt that would follow— the interference 
of the central power to which the was 
quite, averse and its accompaniments which the 
feared, would bring disasters on her kingdom and she 
aaved the situation by meeting the demand for money 
oat of her private purtp. This little incident throws 
considerable light on the contrast in the characters 
of Ahilyabai and Tnkojeerao and establishes the 
reputation ol the former for statesmanship of a high 
order. The biographer, while acknowledging her 
claim to statesmanship at reflected in this and similar 
other incidents, still accuses her of the lack of cons- 
tractive statesmanship, which is not a little puzzling 
to renders, True, the did not make fresh conquests 
and exte nd the boundaries of her dominions, did not 
fill her coffers by extorting money ont of her peaceful 
neighbours and did not keep a vast army for making 
depredations and carrying fire and aword Into terri- 
tories bordering noon her State. If statesmanship 
consisted in this. Ahilyabai most assuredly possessed 
no aUtesmanthip. She had not the lust fur fresh 
conquests or for other people's money. She wsa 
quite content with ber possessions and all her ambi- 
tion centred round her desire to bring happiness, 
peace and contentment to her subjects. That this 
was aohisvtd bjr her with a full measure of success 
cannot be questioned. She was a watchful guardian 
angel of ber subjects: the was a faithful and ever 
attentive member of the Mahratta confederacy ; the 
made friends with all Indian rulers of whatever 
nationality and religion and maintained those friend- 
ly relation* to the end of her life. What more cons- 
tructive statesmanship can be expected from a 
woman of shot* times, it beyond my comprehension. 
Indeed no better judgment can be passed on her 
character and career, taken n* a whole, than the one 
left on record by inch a coninmmate general and 
state* man at 8ir John Malcolm, who writes— 

"It it an extraordinary picture— a female without 
vanity ; a bigot without intolerance ; a mind imbued 
with the deepest superstition, yet receiving no im- 
pression*, except what promoted the happiness of 
those who were trader tier influence ; a being exer- 
cising in the most active and able manner, despotic 
power not merely with sincere humility, but under 
the severest moral restraint that n strict conscience 
conW impose oa human action ; and ail this combin- 
ed with the greatest indulgence for the weakness and 
fault* of other*." 

I «hall leave out the question about the literary 
merit or demerit of the work la question for two 
reasons. Firstly, for the reason that the patient 
labour spent by the author over the collecting, collat- 
ing, slftmg and arrangement of the material for the 
book is to vast and the work is so cheerfully done 
that it override* all other considerations ; and 
Mcoadry because the author seems to be fully cons- 
ole** of his shortcomings in respect of the literary 
aspect of his book and has therefore craved the in* 
dttsyenceof readers ia hi* preface. All thing* coasi- 
dersd the book most be pronounced a* a creditable 



performance and deserve* a prominent place on the 
shelf of historical book* in Maretai literature. 

V. 6. APTB. 

GUJARATI. 

Kadambari, Fifth Edition, translated by 
Chhaganlal Harilal Pandya, S.A., Chief Educa- 
tional officer, funagadh. Printed at thtfunagadh 
Statt Printing Press. Cloth bound, pp. 310. 
Prist Re. 2-12 0 (/0/7). 

Between 1884 and 1917, this scholarly work has 
nndergone five editions ; this itself testifies to the 
great popularity the book has won in our midst. 
Every stndent of Sanskrit know* this mugaum opus 
ofBaoa; to render It Into Gnjarati, so as to pre- 
serve the spirit of the original, it* beautiful similes 
and metaphors, to dissolve it* compound*, and still 
to make the translation auch as should not terrify or 
scare. away the ordinary reader, is a very difficult, 
if not a herculean task. Mr. Chhaganlal has accom- 
plished this task. Years ago, when the first edition of 
this book appeared, it was received with a chorus ot 
approval and admiration. The scrupulous care with 
which the translator has conveyed every subtle 
thought, rendered every turn ol language into faithlnl 
and accurate Gnjarati shows that it must have cost 
him hours and hours before he could have pitched 
upon the right phrase or expression. By means of 
short note* and a list of difficult words explained, he 
has further tried to help hi* reader and facilitate his 
task of understanding and entering Into the spirit of 
the original erudite author. No work is entirly 
perfect, but this translation approaches very near it. 
The present edition has been embellished with several 
colored and gorgeous pictures which greatly add to 
its attractiveness. lu different introductions leave 
very little to be desired in the way of getting infor- 
mation about the various phases of the original, 
literary, historical, mythological, and other* ; betide* 
they are thoroughly np to date. We welcome this 
edition heartily and trust that every library desk 
and cupboard would make an effort to find it a pro- 
minent place oa its shelves. 

B\nkim Nibakdhmala, translated by Jagjban 
K. Pathak and Kallianji Vithalbhai Ifthta, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature, printed at the Diamond fuHUe Print- 
ing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth baund, pp. 364. 
Price Rt. 1-4-0. (/0/7). 

Balm Bankim C bander Chatterjl wrote other 
works besides his well-known Novels, his Krishna 
Cbaritra and Dharm-Tattva. A* a humorous 
writer, a* a muter of Sarcasm, few, if any Indian*, 
have equalled him ; e.g., hi* "*Wt»", the fcoha 
Kahasya and the Matrimonial Penal Code are inimi- 
table. Though we possessed in Gnjarati his novels, 
and his other serious works, w* nave not till now 
hadiaay rendering of his miscellaneous writings, and 
sketches, humorous and other*. The present book 
remove* that deficiency, and we are rare that who- 
ever reads it, and we wish that many should do so, 
would not regret hie time and trouble. Bankim 
Babu'* humour is somethiog to be enjoyed ; the inno- 
cent laughter it raises, is not lost in translation. , . 

Madhtam Vtayog (Ww* *gpf|w) tramkHd by 

Leshanktr Hartrasad, mj/h an introduction ly 
Ultamram AmbaramS.A^ fritted at thtBombag 
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Vaibhava Pros. Bombay. Pa'er cover. pp. .■}* 
Price Re. o-8-n. 'tt)iy). 

This Beautiful little play of Bliai IPS'), though 

prescribed as a 'text book for Univeisity Elimina- 
tions, li Devei thelcsi, on account of its intrinsic 
worth, qnite the thing to be placed in the hamli of 
those who study in the primary as well rs secondary 
schools. Filial piety is its keynote, and the nay in 
which the children of the old llrahmin couple vie 
with one another in offering themselves to he sacri- 
ficed to Ridimba is very touching and instructive. 
The publication of the translation is very timely, nnil 
Is done in such a way that the juvenile people would 
not find.it bard to follow It. 

I.NDRIVA PaRAJAVA DlGDARSIIANA (Tf^HRTTWW 

fkrr*.^*), and Aitihasik Sajzaya Mala (tffilVfij* 
b.ilh published by Preinchand Ratanji 
of Bhavnagar, Printed at the Shujapura Pi ess, 
Raroda end the Anand Pms, Bhavnagar. Paper 
cover, pp. 47 and 36 + 1)6 retpecltrely, unpriied. 
d<>'7)- 

These two books are published as part of tin- 
Yasbovijoya Jain Granthnmnla set les. The first book 
Is a series of sermons, exhorting the icadcr to prac- 
tise temperance, continence and other virtues. II is 
composed hy Shri Vijaya Dlinrma Suti, a well known 
Jaina Acbarya. The second is a collection of euln- 
ginms of great men. The biographies ol the writers 
of these poems in the beginning are, though raergie, 
of some nte to those who are Interested in Juinn verge 
literature. 

K. M. J. 

Note. In the November (1907) iosue of the Modern 
Review at p. CSS, in the Review of (Juj irati Books, 
read in line S "vice foiled" Instead of "vice failed'', in 
line 86 "not" instead of "but", in line 38 "those'* 
Instead of "that", and in line SI, "Kamanbhai" in- 
stead of "Ramabbai". 

Sanskrit. 

Racuuvamsa-k avva, Cantos t-6. Part I. with 
the two commentaries Padarthadipika of Nai ay ana 
Pandit and Prakashiia of Arunagitinatha (Annaa- 
malai). Edited by A. Shanharanararana Shailii 
of Pallavocr, under the Patronage of Thufhan 
Namboodh ij ad of Ponnorhode Mono. Printed and 
published by the MangMod yam Co. Ltd., Trichur. 
Price i-o-o. 

In the Trhandtum Sanskrit Strict we have betn 
pretested with the comnientariet hy the pretiul 
commentators, Narayann Pandita and Arunaehala- 
nath (Arunsgirinatba) ntiaa Shivadasa, on Kalidaia's 
Kumnrarambhava | and now, we are glad to have 
their commentaries on Ibe Port's other Idahaiavye, 
Ragbuvamsa. Ainnachalanatha flourished between 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries k. d , as he quotes 
Kshiraswamio (1200 a. d.) and himtrlf Is quoted by 
the celebrated Maliiaalha in his e'«e/7>«ni Narayaaa 
Pandita seems to belong to a later date ; for it ii 
evident from hit commentaries on Raghu and 
Kuxoara that they are merely explanatory para* 

82%-fl 



phrases of these by Arlinachalanatha. Both the 
commentaries under nt fee are simple and useful. 

VlPHtSIIBKHABA BnATTACDABVA, 

Pkakeita. 

Jaina Vivti)HA-SAHnvA SiiAf.rKAMAi.A, No. I. 
SuiasundarUhanam of Dhaneshvata Mumshvata, 
edited with notes ly Muniraja Shri Kajaviiayaji, 
published by Pandit HargmaiuUs T. Shefh, Jvyaya- 
tirtha and l'yaltaranatirt/ia,Chandraprabha Press, 
fienatet. Pp. 50 and aSS. 

It is now a well-known Inrt that the narrative or 
romantic literal nre of India owes a great deal to 
Jaina authors, and the book nndcr notice will fully 
lienr nnt the remnik. The psesent work is a romance 
like Kathweritsngnrti of Somadevn consisting of 
several smaller stories in the mnln one, the principal 
figure being Surasumlnri, niter whom it has been 
named. The object of writing it, as stated hy the 
author, is to instruct the people in overcoming evil 
desire or lust (TTTf ) nnd hnlrtd (sjtxj which nrr 

the root causes of manifold sufferings In the world. 
In spite of its being composed in verse instead of 
pi use it may be chumificd, as the author himself has 
dune, among what is known bv the name Kutba 
iu Sanskrit litcrnluir , for unlike Visbvanatha Kavi- 
mjn HemiicliBudra hiil-ls in his Kavyauashastna 
thut hatha timy be componid either in prose or 
poetry and he illustrates it by mentioning J.llavmti 
hatha which is a work uctuniiy in verse by one 

iineihvarn Suri, the spiritual guide of our author 
lhaneslivarn Muni (109!> Vikrama Era -1039 A. D.). 
The liditor seems to commit a mistake in quoting 
(Preface, p. 30) Vislivanntha as saying— "sjprrnt VKM 
f*J 1 «/ * «, fnjfi|f»f«r»l" : »' fact the reading heieof 
Is m<I, and it is evident from his example, I. e., 
"W mvwtfa' . Uere Kndambari undoubtedly 

refers to Dana's celebrated work known by the name, 
and not the story by Kshi inendra, as be says, if such 
a book exists ut nil. The book is named by the 
author hiimcit SuraaundmAahn (—katbu), as will be 
seen in the Inst venc of each of the sections, and a<> 
we do not kni'w why the Editor has chosen Its 
name SarutatiUuThhuiiam. The abbreviations used 
in the notes which are mere ») noii) tnatic and jet 
very nselnl should linve been explained for obvious 
reason. 

Surasundarikaba is divided into sixteen sections 
trft<af ^ containing each 250 gathos or verses In 
Prakiita. Its language is very sweet, very simple 
and very lucid and so it is quite conformable to 
tlie>eaning ol the phrase {MYnflTWT Sf^trai) 
"VllWtraiW' wci fnquenlly by the author 

himself referring to his present work. The natural 
order of the words in sentences is so properly kept 
that their is almost nothing left to be done by a 
reader for constructing thcni. For instance one may 
be referred to the verses, Iv. 16-19. His description 
is sometimes vciy charming (as In iv. 245 of morning) 
and the pun on woids though used occasionally is 
also deseivjng mention and in support of It «« may 1 
cite the gatha **jxrff^nS*/ft...HI, 63. 
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Dhanrshvara's Surnsunilnrikaiba in poetry and 
Uarlbhadra's SamararcM&aaa(-- adityakathu)in prose 
occasionally Intermingled with verses are the most 
•impk oi all the Prafcrita works known to us hitber- 
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to, nud to the; can strongly be recommended to those 
who are willing to learn the Prakritn language. 

VlDHUSHKKUiHA BHATTACBARYA. 
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"BftweliefiatBorobudur." 

Permit me to offer a few comments on the follow- 
ing points on which criticism has been levelled 
against my book 'A History oi Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity from the Earliest Times' (London, 
1912) in connection with the discussion of the above 
subject in the August, September and November ^ 
issues ofyour periodical :— the 

(1) Chapter II of the book treats of representa- 
tions of ships and boats In old Indian art. The 
explanations given are not my own, but those of 
archaeologists or experts, wherever found. For 
the explanations of the Snacbi sculptures the authori- 
ties followed are Cunningham aud Maiaey (misprinted 
•Malsley' in the hook) ; for the Ainntn paintings, the 
authority is Griffiths ; for the ISnruhndur bm-reliefs 
representing six naval scenes reference hus been made 
to a note on the subject of Mr. W. Schoff, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Museum aud the well-known 
translator and commentator of the Veripias as ulso 
to the interpretation of Mr. Ilavell both of whom 
have connected those scenes with the Indian colonisa- 
tion of Java. Considering the then state of our 
knowledge of the subject, 1 introduced the bns-reliefs 
In these guarded words : "I shall now preseut a very 
Important and Interesting series of representations 
of ships which are found not in ludiu hut faraway 
from her, among the magnificent sculptures of the 
temple of Borobudnr in Java, where Indian art 
reached Its highest expression amid the ludiau 
environment and civilisation transplanted there. 
Most of the sculptures show in splendid relief ships 
in full sail and scenes recahing the history of the 
colonisation of Java by liidinns in the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era. OI one of them Mr. lluvcll 
thus speaks In appreciation...." Mr. Schoff thus refer- 
red to my use of his note in one of his letters to me : 
"1 was also gratified, and 1 may say, ranch surprised, 
to see copied in your book, the lab 1 of a model made 
under my supervision of the Uiudn ship shown on 
the Borobudnr frieie. It is a singular example of the 
distance to which one's ideas may travel when made 
public in any form, and as a matter of personal 
interest only 1 should be very glad to learn In what 
way you happened to learn of the existence of that 
model. 1 enclose a small photograph ot it and 
should be glad to have your opinion as to how far 
my model is a correct reproduction of the relief. Wr 
went into the matter with considerable core......" 

The agreement of two such persons as Messrs. 
Schoff and Ilavell on the particular identification of 
the bas-reliefs seemed to me to he an additional 
argument in its favour and 1 therefore adopted it as 
an acceptable hypothesis or surmise for the support 
of which I produced the following "additional 
arguments, vis, (a) the Javanese vessel with 



its second boat attached to it as shown in Fig. 
S of my book conforms In respect of that im- 
portant provision and striking feature to the 
description left by Fa-ilien of the Indian ship 
in which he with 200 fellow-passengers landed in 
Java after more than three months' continuous and 
from Cejlbn. Tbus it is staled that "astern of the 
:nt ship was a smaller one as a provision in case of 
larger vessel being injured or wrecked during the 
voyage." [See p. 46 of my book] ; (b) the description 
of Nicole Conti of the build and construction of Indian 
ships applies also to the type of ships presented by 
the Javanese sculptures [Ibid]. With these two des- 
criptions or Indian ships, (one earlier and the other 
later in date than the scnlptures under discussion), 
exemplified so strikingly in Java, and pending any 
other positive identification by any other expert, I 
thought it justifiable to introduce the sculptures in 
my book in the way I have done. Mr. Schoff, again, 
(who by the way has made a special study of ancient 
sailing crafts as proved by his learned paper on the 
subject contributed to the J.A.O S.) bad other reasons 
of bis own for bis proposed identification. These are 
thus stated by him in his Feriplas (p. 245) : "Similar 
in a general way to the Andhra coin-symbol is the 
Gujrati ship carved in bas-relief on the frlexe of the 
Buddhist temple at Borobudnr in Java. While dating 
from abont 600 A.D. this vessel was probably not 
different from those of the 1st century." Again, he has 
labelled one of the sculptures under discussion ns fol- 
lows : "Gujrati ship about 600 A.D. ; from the Boro- 
hoedor frkxr-ships of this type were doubtless includ- 
id among the trappaga and cotjrmba of t 44 (of the 
Fcriplus), which piloted merchants into Barygaxa." 
[ IhM ] Mr. Schoff aiso pointa ont the similarity 
o< Fn-Hien's ship to the type of vessels described hy 
Marco Polo [lb. p. 248] What lent a farther culour 
to the supposed indentification was the existence 
(despite the dogmatic canon to the contrary) of re- 
presentations of two preeminently secular scenes 
among the paintings in the Buddhist cave-temples 
Ajanta, treating of subjects of a similar significance 
in our notional history, vis., handing of Vijaya in 
Ceylon and Palakesbi receiring the Persian embassy, 
both of which are ultimately indicative of the inter- 
national intercourse aud expansion of India. The 
particular caves, again, in which these paintings 
occur are assigned to the 6th or the 7th century A.0., 
the period when, according to one of the Javanese 
legends, the Indian colonisation of Java began. On 
toe basis of all these various considerations the 
conjecture was put forward (in the absence of a 
sounder hypothesis on the subject) which connected 
the ships of Borobudnr with the eownis' 
tares from India. 
It is a matter for congratulation that a 

is sow been put forward which bids lair to 
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settle the controversy, though Dr. Von;el shorn lets 
warmth over hi* own discovery Ihnn bis mow ardent 
follower, Air. R. I). Bancrji, who wit Ids it as a 
weapon of offence against Messrs. Ha veil, Rawlinson, 
and especially my humble self in his laudable efforts to 
popularise that discoveiy in the pages of your pciiod- 
ical. Regarding Or. Voxel's identification arrived nt 
by the certainly more reliable method of comparing 
the sculptured scenes with some Huddb'st sacred texts 
the following points require still to be cleand up, viz , 
(a) farce only ont of the six naval scenes have been 
identified by Or. Vogel. I cannot by the way follow 
Or. Vogel when he says that Fig. 3 of niy book ii the 
same as Fig. 1 and the frontispiece picture. The 
latttr two are identical, but Fig. 3 has pome clearly 
dissimilar features. The type of the ship is similar 
but the dttaiit of the sculptures differ, (h) If the bas- 
reliefs represent on stone some BuddhUt literal v texts 
of India or certain edifying tales which refer In Indian 
maritime activity in some form or other, is it not 
permissible for the historian of that subject to refer 
to those sculptures even as it is relevant for him to 
refer to the representations of the vessel of the 
Samndda-Vanna Jataka lately discovered in on old 
Burmese pagoda [See Arch Surv. Report fir 1012-13]. 
Or. VogeVs discovery thus helps to give dcliniteness 
to the hitherto hazy notions about the subject of two 
of these sculptures which are now seen to have been 
meant to depict an Indian ship and the sea voyage 
of an Indian by a Javanese artist, just as in 
the Burmese pagodn we have a Hnrmesc artist's 
idea executed of an Indian vessel (.cf. l)r. 
Vogel'* word* : "It is the voyage and lauding of 
Hiru which we find illustrated in our panel— 
while the landing of bis colleague Bhiru is pictured 
in bas-relief*— leproduccd in Mr. Moukerji's Indian 
Shipping on the plate facing p. 46. The other panel 

No. 
Apri . 

the artist than with the execution of that intention, 
and if a particular representation is meant to depict 
an Indian naval scene, it is appropriate evidence for 
the history of Indian maritime activity. This is my 
view of the matter and I shall be glad t» know if it 
is acceptable to others. It is to be clearly noted that 
the aim of Chapter II. of my book is to bring 
together all illustration* of Indian maritime activity, 
whether inland or oceanic, whci ever they are fouud, 
whether in the caves ol Kanheri off the coast of 
Bombay or in Burma or in Ceylon or in J iva, oi 
other countries with which India had intercourse, 
for such illustrations only confirm the liteiary evi- 
dence, and the wide-spread belief in the reality, of 
Indian (hipping and maritime activity. I cannot 

* la the Indian story Hint and Bhiru are the chief 
ministers of King Rudrayana who ruled in Roruka 
while Bimbisara ruled in Rajagriha. They were 
dismissed by Rudrayana'* impious son Sikbandln and 
leaving the kingdom they set sail lu a ship on the 
river to which they proceeded by an underground 



my , 

passage from their bouse. They founded in a separate 
country the cities named Hli 
or Bbirukacbcha. 



country the cities named Hlraka and Bhiruka 
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therefore qui le follow Mr. Bancrji in his confident 
assertion tlinl 'the iutuie historian of Indian 
maritime activity nud roionisation will have to 
leave out these bas-relief* bring out of his 
sphere,' for rcpretentalions ol such maritime 
enterprise in both literature und art ate equally uieful 
to him. In my humble opinion the histoiian 
ot Indian shipping mnst rolkct all reference* to It, 
literary or monumental, Indigenous or foreign, and 
tile A'hvii I'ucn analogue oi the Chinese Tripitaka 
and the scniptures of Boru-hudui, for instance, are 
equally important as supplying evidence of Indian 
maiitime activity, (c) Tbeie i«n strong reason for 
the ialcrenee that, besides the subject of the Javanese 
has relicts being Indian, the type of the ship actually 
executed in relief and repi em u ted therein Is Indian 
ou account oi similarities ol cpiurtiuction a* explain- 
ed above and absence of any positive evidence to the 
contrary. Snch inference nr surmise is of course 
tentative, but the liberty ol making it is In accordance 
with the approved methods of aichaeological expert* 
as has been noticed by Mr. ttangoly in hi* reply in 
the September issue. In such matters one ha* always 
to live to learn. 

(2) Chapter V of Port I, Book I, of my book, only 
treats of the fart ol the Indian colonisation ot Java 
merely us an example of 'the Indian maritime activity 
towards the Bust.' Perhaps Mr. flaneiji'* superior 
ideas about relevance would demand in an account 
oi ladiuu shipping and Mniilimc Activity the insertion 
of the entire hulor'y of that colonisation, nay, 
of "the Indian dynasties, both Hindu and Buddhist 
who (?j mled over Java." He even consider* the 
history ol Indian colonisations in general a* an 
integral part ol the history of Indian shipping. I 
beg, in ali humility ami with ail respect to hi* 
judgment, to differ from him. There is an announce- 
ment iu another of my books ol rt separate inurto- 
grnph on the sniiject to be calied 'The Story of 
lireatci India.' 

With regard to my treatment of the facts and 
lircumstanccs of the Indinn colonisation of Java 
according to the scope defined above, Mr. Bancrji i» 
pleased to puss the following sweeping coudsmna- 
t ion : "Dr. Mookeiji's statements about the Indian 
colonisation ol Java by a prince of Gujrat cannot 
have a place iu softer history. It is the product of a 
very strong imaginative power with utter disregard 
for sober authentic fact*. Serious students of history 
will always try to avoid snch faulty method* and 
flimsy construction* in future." I am afraid Mr. 
linuerji betrays here the very delects he condemn* 
and a warmth loreign to the dry light of reason and 
perhaps uuneee**ary for thr mere cause of historical 
research. Pr. Vogel who ha* caused hi* motion 
ought to have been an example to him in tbi* respect. 
My brief account of the colonisation is concerned 
only with it* beginning and it* Indian sources far 
which the only evidence that is avadablc is that of 
legends preserved iu some ol the Javanese chronicle* 
which have been always mentioned 'a* such' in my 
book and never a* trustworthy history, if the mere 
mention of the legend is high crime and misdemennour 
against Mr. Banerji's lofty dignity of historical 
research, I beg to refer bim to Mr. Vincent A. Smith'* 
mention of the same in hi* History of Mac Art in 
treating of the same topic. Secondly, Mr. Bancrji 
did not probably have my book before bim when he 
asserts that my account of the colonisation it based 
only on Sir Stamford Raffles' History whereas, 1 
have utiUscd the valuable data contained in the 
contributions on the subject published in the Indian 
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Antiquary, Journal of the Bombay Branch, R. A. S., 
and abort aliin the 'Bombay Gazetteer,' Vul. i, parti, 
App. by A. M. Jackson. I am not a specialist iu 
the subject hut a compiler, ami I should like to know 
whether the evidence of Odtch archaeologists which 
Mr, Banerji so fondly "parades" besides being 
irrelevant to my purposes does not refer to a much 
later period of Javanese history witb which my book 
is not at nli concerned. At least I am In good com- 
pany in that respect lor 1 can point to Vincent 
Smith's omission of that evidence in his Fine Art, 
thoighheisnp-to-date enough to bare referred to 
Fjucher's identification of the Javanese bas-reliefs. 
As I have already stated, I am concerned only with 
the consideration of the 'fact' of colonisation, the 

Saris of India connected with the same [e.g. whether 
alinga, Bengal, Orissa or Gujrat (pp. 149, ISO, 
151) ] and the special political conditions of India 
prevailing in the time mentioned in the legends 
which might account for the growth of a colonising 
activity (pp. 162, 153 of the b.iok). It may be 
noted in passing that Mr. V. A. Smith regards 
the traditional dates "as credible, as mark- 
ing times of ascertained political disturbance in 
India," [History at Fiat Art. p. 28(1]. 

(3) Mr. Banerji chooses to misread the scope of 
my book in general and that of the 2nd chapter of 
the 1st part in particular. It has within its purview 
both the two classes of maritime activity, external 
and Internal, riverine aud oceanic. The Sanchi 
sculptures themselves are introduced by the follow- 
ing general sentence of caution which has evidently 
escaped Mr. Banerji's notice: "There are several 
representations of ships and 'boats' in old Indian art" 
The chapter in question first appeared in the form 
of a series of articles entitled 'Ships and Hoats in Old 
Indian Art' in the Modem Review for the year 1910 
or to. Much of the history for the Mahomedan 
period Is concerned with riverine boats and fleets and 
naval hattles on rivers. 

(4) Mr. Baacrji'a dependence on the testimony of 
bis eyes in interpreting some of the sculptures is 
unworthy of Mr. Bauerji, the Archaeologist. It is 
unsafe to conclnde ou a mere superficial and sensuous 
view of the sculptures showing to the naked eye only 
a "pleasure barge" or "a carelessly constructed ferry 
boat," that they have no connection with mnritimc 
activity on the seas. Even archaeologists have ad- 
mitted that Indian nrt is generally more symbolic 
than realistic and is always to he interpreted with 
reference to the idea or the intention behind it, rather 
than to what may be Inferred from its actual execu- 
tion as visible to the eye. Thus even Cunningham 
after describing the simple canoe of the first of the 
two Sanchi sculptures inclines to the view that the 
scene Is meant to represent the vast ocean of life and 
death In which the Buddha is the boat and oar. 
According to Grunwedel the same sculpture is meant 
to represent Kasyap* the Brahmnna following the 
Buddha in a boat over the flooded Nalranjaaa river 
which the Buddha had crossed as if there was no 
water there, oae of the miracles by which the Bnddha 
Is said to have converted Urvvilva-Kasyapa and bis 
school. A yet third interpretation is that of Maisey 
who views the sculpture as 'representing the de- 
parture on some expedition or mission of some ascetic 
or priest of rank amid the reverential farewells of bis 
followers.' This interpretation does not seem to be 
at all Improbable when we consider that the sculpture 
below to the age of Asoka's minions sent not only 
tn different parts of India but also to Orion and 
even to the distant realms of Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, 
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Macedonia and Bpirus. As Mr. V. A. Smith con- 
cludes : "When we remember Asoka's relitions with 
Ceylon and even mare distant powers we miy credit 
him with a sen-going Beet as weil as an army." [The 
Edicts of Atoka, p. viii]. In further support of this 
surmise connecting the sculpture with one of Asoka's 
missions miy be adduced the somewhat significant 
fact that some of Asoka's missionaries are themselves 
n lined in some of the Sanchi Inscription*. Thus the 
testimony of mere eyesight cannot be exclusively 
relied upon in interpreting symbolic and idealistic 
nrt Similarly, the second Sanchi sculpture which 
Mr. Bmcrji dismisses witb contempt as representing 
n mere ferry boat carelessly constructed has been 
interpreted by one archaeological authority to repre- 
sent even a sea voyage by means of that rickety boat, 
—the conveyance of relics from India to Ceylou which 
is seen in the picture to be intercepted by Naeas. 

1 do not understand why Mr. Banerji has been 
good enough to spare the Ajanta painting which is 
intended by the artist to represent Vijaya's landing 
in Ceylon but to the mere eye presents a picture 
utterly inconsistent with that intention. The very 
inferior kinds of boats actually executed in the picture 
are absolutely unfit to carry the weight of elephants 
and horses. As Griffiths has justly remarked : ''These 
may be thought open to the criticism ou Raphael's 
Cartoon of the Draught of Pishes, vis., that his boat 
is too small to carry his figures. The Indian artist 
has used Raphael's trcitmeut for Raphael's reason i 
preferring, by reduced and ronventiona] indication of 
the inanimate and merely accessory vessels, to find 
space for expression intelligible to his public, of the 
elephants and horses and their riders necessary to the 
story." 

As a further proof of the contention herein urged, 
I may refer to what might appear to the superficial 
observation of the naked eye as a most carelesely 
constructed canoe appearing among the pictorial 
representations of the fatakas in Bnrma (to which a 
reference has already been made) but which in reality 
is meant to represent a maritime adventure on the 
tnvo. I can do no better than to quote the Interpre- 
tation of the Archaeologist himself, M. Chas. 
Duroisellc : ' The Bodhisnttva Is a wise carpenter in 
a great carpenter's village near Benares iu which live 
a thousand families. These carpenters take money Iu 
advance for work they never perform, and at last 
they are so deep in debt that they have to flee to 
some foreign part They build a mighty ship and 
sailing in the ocean arrive at a certain island inhabit- 
ed by g iblins. In a drunken fit they all answer the 
call of nature everywhere and anywhere ; the goblins 
ore incensed and resolve to destroy the one thousand 
families. The Bodhlsattva is the chief or Ave hundred 
of these, and a foolish carpenter, chief of others ; they 
are warned by a good deity wbo advises them to flee. 
The Bodhis.ittva follows the advice and escapes ia 
the boat with his 500 families ; the foolish bead- 
carpenter prefers to enjoy life lastly on the island, and 
he and alt his followers art destroyed. 

The Undblsattra is leaving the gobIin-i'j/««f ia 
the ship. At the bow is a woman, in the middle, a 
man ; toes* two represent BOO families; between them 
is a mast ; the Bodhisattva steers the boat at the 
stern; ou shore, in a tree, the good deity warning 
them to depart." 

For the same reason, I refuse to follow the lead of 
Mr. Banerji's eyes iu considering the representation 
of a sea-going vessel in one of the Ajanta paintings 
as "most probably an inland river-craft," I prefer to 
follow the judgment of Griffiths which is fully quoted 
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in my book and alio of Mr. Setoff nnd of Mr. Torr, 
the author of Ancient Ships, all of whom pronounce 
it ercn as it in in the execution as indubitably a tea- 
going vend. 

About the Yakut Deal, if it it not the capsized boat 
pattern suggested by the name, 1 should like to know 
on what other pattern ilic top of the temple hag bicn 
modelled. 1 rnny also mention that Mr Aksbaya 
Kumar Maitra (who has made a special Hntly of 
Orissan art) has given the innie interpretation as 1 
bare in an article in the Modern Review. 

(5) Mr. Bnncrji says : "Consequently woiks or 
Indian art nnd culture based on Haven's conclusions 
have become worthless. One of these Is fhe great 
work of my feliow-conntrytnan Or. Radhukumud 
MookerjL" I fail to see bow my book ran he con- 
strued into being based on merely Ilavcll whom it 
refers to only in three places out of moie than 250 
pages. 

(G) The Javanese sculptures furnish seven out of 
thirty-two iUustratitius in the hook and they do not 
thus form "the majority" of illustrations as stated 
by Mr. Banerji. 

!n conclnsiou, I should like to state that f expected 
Mr. Danrrji with hfo knowledge of mchneology to 
have enriched the subject with new pieces of monu- 
mental evidence which are constantly being discover- 
ed by his department instead of indulging in mere 
destructive criticism at the kind inspired by Dr. 
Vogel's recently published note. He shaaM have 
taken me to task for the glaring omissions of the 
following sculptures in the book which 1 propose to 
rectify in its second edition under preparation :— (1) 
the representations on the Bharhut sculptures of the 
sea-monsters swallowing up vessels. (2) The boat 
scene in the Bodbgaya temple. (8) The scene of 



shipwreck in one of the Kanhcri sculptures of which 
a photograph I owe to the kindness of Sir John 
Marshall, the Director-General ot Archaeology. (4) 
The excellent repiesentation of two ships on the 
temple ol Ncminathn, Guiidbaraandapa, Kumbharla, 
V.omhay Presidency, a reproduction of which has 
been molt kindly supplied to me by Mr. D. K. Bhan- 
darker, now Carmwheel Professor in the Calcutta 
University, to whom I am greatly indebted for his 
sympathetic interest iu my researches. No one if 
more conscious than I am of the many imperfection* 
in my bonk which it is a gnat good fortune to me to 
find reviewed by more than hundred critics and 1 
depend on the sympathetic cooperation of scholars 
Interested in the subject to ensure its improvement in 
the second edition which Is about to be called for. 

Finally, I may be permitted to add that I was 
myself familiar with the researches of Fourher lead- 
ing towards the identifications of the bas-reliefs adder 
discuesion and was thinking of gning into the matter 
in my second edition. Tins will be evident from the 
following remarks I already made on the subject in 
my book ['The Fundamental Unity of India,' (London 
11)14)]. "Ot the monuments of Borobudur presenting 
■to less than 2,000 bas-reliefs, the best relief*, number- 
ing more than 200, are arranged in two series, of 
which the upper presents in easily recognisable ■tone- 
pictures the life of the Buddha as told in the ancient 
Sanskrit work 'Lalita Vistara,' while the lower ha* 
bren proved to lie an illustration ol scenes from I he 
'Divyavadaua' and other Buddhist romances, includ- 
ing some of the 'Jatakns'. 

KiUBiKumiB Mooxusjr. 

Mysore University. 
10. 11. 17. 
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The Moral Bam of Co-operation 

is the title of an excellent article from the 
pen of M. K. Gandhi, which has been 
accorded the place of honour in the Social 
Service Quarterly for October. 

At the outset Mr. Gandhi sounds a note 
of caution inasmuch as people working 
in a cause are apt to "exaggerate its 
merits, though quite unconsciously, and 
often succeed in turning its very defects 
into advantages." As an instance in point 
the writer quotes Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
who said, "Credit, which is only trust and 
Faith, is becoming more and more the 
money power of the world, and in the 
parchment bullet into which is impressed 
the faith which removes monutarns, India 
will find victory and peace." 

Here there is evident confusion of thought. The 
credit which is becoming the money power of the 



world has little moral basis and is not a synonym for 
Trust or Faith, which are purely moral qualities, 
Afier twenty years' experience of hundreds of men, 
who had dealings with banks in South Africa, the 
opinion I had so often beard expressed has become 
firmly rooted in me, that the greater the rascal, the 
greater the credit be enjoy* with bis banks. The 
banks do not pry into bis moral character: they are 
satisfied that he meets bis overdrafts and promissory 
notes punctually. The credit system has encircled 
this beautiful globe of ours like a serpent's coil, and If 
we do not mind, it bids fair to crush us out of breath. 
I have witnessed the ruin of many a home through 
the system, and it has made no difference whether the 
credit was labelled co-operative or otherwise, The 
deadly coil has made possible the devastating specta- 




ventured to give prominence to the current belief 
about'eredit system hr order to emphasise the point 
that the co-operative movement will be a blessing to 
India only to the extent that it is a moral movement 
strictly directed by men fired with religious fervour. 
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Ii follows, therefore, that co-operation should be con- 
fincdto men wishing to be morally right, but failing 
to do so, because or grinding poverty or of the grip 
of the Mahajan. Facility for obtaining loans at fair 
rates will not make immoral or unmoral men moral. 
But the wisdom of the state or philanthropise de- 
mands that they should help, on the onward patb, 
men struggling to be good. 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity 
meass moral growth. It is necessary that a move- 
ment which is fraught with so much good to India 
should not degenerate into one for merely advancing 
cheap loans. I was therefore delighted to read the 
recommendation in the Report of the Committee on 
Co-operation in India, thanhey wish clearly to express 
their opinion that it is to, true co-operation alone, that 
is, to a co-operation which recognizes the moral 
aspect of the question, that Government must look 
for the amelioration of the masses and not to a pseudo- 
co-operative edifice, however imposing, which is built 
in ignorance of co-operative principles. With this 
standard before us, we will not measure the success 
of the movement by the number of co-operative 
societies formed, but by_ the moral condition of the 
co-operators. The Registrars will in that event ensure 
the moral growth of existing societies before multiply- 
ing them. And the Government will make their 
promotion conditional, not opon the number of 
societies they have registered, but the moral success 
ol the existing institutions. This will meau tracing 
the course of every pice lent to the members. Those 
responsible for the proper conduct of co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advauced does 
not find its way into the toddy-seller's tilt or into the 
pockets of the keepers of gambling dens. I would 
excuse tbe rapacity of the Mahajan if it has 
succeeded in keeping the gambling die or toddy from 
th ryot's home. 

eA word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be 
out of place. Co-operation is not a new device. 
The ryots co-operate to drum out monkeys or birds 
thet destroy their crops. They co-operate to use a 
common threshing floor. I have foond them co- 
operate to potect their cattle to the extent of their 
devoting their best land for the grazing of thiir cattle. 
And they have been found co-operating against a 
particularly rapacious Mahajan. Doubt ban been 
expressed as to tbe success of co-operation because 
of the tightness of the Mahajan'* hold >n the 
ryots. I do not share the tsars, lite mightiest 
Unbans must, if he represent an evil force, 
bend Wore co-operation, conceived as an essenti- 
ally moral movement But my limited experi- 
ence of the Mahajan of Cbamparsn has made me 
revise the accepted opinion about bis 'blighting 
influence.' I have found him to be not always relent- 
less, not always exacting of the last pie. He some- 
times serves nit clients in many ways and even comes 
to their rescue in the hour of their distress. My 
observation is so limited that I dare not diaw any 
conclusions (ram it but I respectfully enquire whether 
it Is not possible id make a serious effort to draw out 
the good in the Mahajan and help him or induce him 
to throw out tbe evil in him. May be not be induced 
to join the aiuiy of co-operation, or bat experience 
proved that be is put praying for ? 



economic Value of Life in India. 

The Wealth of India for September 
publishes a melancholy picture draws by 
Prof. C. D. Thompson ot the low value of 
life in this country. Says be : 

In India the economic value of life was far less than 
it was in other countries. From tbe point of view of 
production, the economists regarded everything as 
instrument of production. They believed that enjoy- 
ment could not be true enjoyment unless it also 
made for prodoctton. Keeping this in mind, 
be would consider the value of man as a means 
of production. In America Mr. Irwin Fisher of 
Yale University brought out tome statistics- showing 
tbe value of man at different ages. After making cer- 
tain calculations, Mr. Fisher arrived at the conclusion 
that the average baby in America would be worth 90 
dollars or Rs. 27a At live years of age, the child would 
be worth 950 dollars or ten times the value at its birth, 
because of the great mortality during the first five 
years of life. At the age of so, be would be worth 
2,000 dollars. He would reach the maximum value 
at the age of 30 years, 4,1000 dollars. After that age, 
bis value began to decrease and between 60 and 80 
his value would be zero. Above 70 the economic value 
of an average man was a negative quantity. 

The economic value of life was considered from 
another point of view. It bad been calculated by several 
statisticians that ihe value of human beings was equil - 
to five times the value of capital io a country : and 
probably iu India this ralio would be much higher 
because of the small amount ol capital in India. The 
figures given by Mr. Fisher werecalculatedon the basis 
of the average income of those who were of the pro- 
ductive age, »«., 7oo dollars. Taking the figure given 
by a number of authorities, Rs. 30, as being theaverage 
ennual income per person in India,— they had to con- 
sider what proportion of the people were of tba pro- 
ductive age. If they supposed that half of the people 
were of the productive age, the average income of 
those of the productive age would come to Rs. 60. 
Calculating on this basis they found thai the average 
value of a new-born baby in India was Rs. 21-8-0. 
This would he about 117th or 118th of what it was in 
England or 11 12th of what it was in America. The value 
of a child five years ofd would be Rs. 320 and at the 
prime of life, his value would be Rs. 084. These figures 
were calculated on the supposition that the age 
distribution was the same here as m western countries. 
Unfortunately it was not to : In other countries one- 
fourth of the children died before they were five yean 
old ; in India half died before fbey attained that age. 
Therefore he made calculation from another point of 
view and foond thai the valne of a babe in India would 
be Re. so, and the value at five years of age would be 
proportionately higher, and the value at later years 
would be proportionately leu because the avenge 
length of life in England and Americe was from 40 and 
to years and in India it was from istf to 25 year*, 
bo that the earning in leter ages was not to greet as 
in western countries. Boys began to earn much 
earlier in India than in western countries. There- 
fore tbe value of lite between is trad 18 yean wax 
proportionately higher in India than m western 
countries. Therefore the correct value of life in India 
would be Rt. 20 when the child was bora 1 about Rs. 
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30a when it was five yean old, about Bs. 600 when it 
was 10 Man and about 960 when it was 20 years old. 
After that, he imagined, the value declined. The 
maximum value of life in India would be about Rs. 
1,000. At 50 it would not probably be more than Rs. 
500, tmd when a twin was 70 years old it was fair to 
assume that he had only a negative value. 

The following should draw the serious 
attention ot all well-wishers of the 
casjntry. 

hey should consider how it would be possible to 
ate tbe income iu India so that tbe average value 
■ in ludia might be as great as that in England. 
my took the birth-rate and death-rate In tbe two 
essatries, they found that the birth-rate in India 
' ' to have averaged 38*6 
and death-rate 34*2. 
1.8 and the death rate 
tt± If they had a smaller nnmber of births in India, 
M value of life would also increase and instead of 
fndla being poorer than England, she would be as 
WSSltby as England. This poverty wns largely due to 
ay* ceuse, m, child-marriage. If child-marriage was 
Medicated, the average income of India would be 
doubled soon. Further they wanted industrial organi- 
sation. The men whu had the monopoly of iutelleclual 
ability should apply themselves 10 the organization of 
iadustrias in India. 

11 

Aspects of Nationalism- 

. In discussing what ought .to he the 
fkrect attitude of Indian Christians 
towards the currents of national thought 
which go under the name of nationalism, 
P. Chenchiab ably sets forth in tbe pages 
of the Yoang Men of India for October 
some' outstanding aspects of nationalism 
as it is understood in the Westnow-a- 
days. 

Sometimes It (nationalism) is used for (he political 
creed known as imperialism ; sometimes is a synonym 
for patriotism. Tbe poets have often used it to signify 
an idealised pest, around which a nation may throw 
the whole wealth of its emotion. It is often a name 
given to a tendency in political life which seeks to 
emphasise raciel cb irncteristics and social aptitudes 
with a view to found an exclusive claim for progress 
in certain directions. 

Nationalism in one of its most important aspects is 
the religion of the State. It is the elevation of politics 
to the dignity of a religion. Tbe State is the all- 
comprehensive institution which covers .and controls 
all tbe activities, social and religious, of the individual 
who is considered to have no life apart from it. In a 
modern nation the only values that count are political 
values. Religion, art, and social rife gain in value 
only to tbe extent and la the measure iaiVfatcb they 
subserve the purposes cf the Slate. Ewery current of 
life sooner or later sets towards , tbe political centre. 
It It said that Plato's conception of an ideal society 
was a republic. The modern philosopher'* conception 
of a perfect social organisation is the' State. The 
Choree is a State Church. The bishops are members 



of the House of Lords. All education is slate- 
controlled. The striking fact about the modem state 
in that it comprehends and demands the whole of its 
subjects' life and activity. Life outside ia neither 
tolerated nor valued. 

It is an absolute necessity for tbe European state 
to establish an empire, for an empire is but die pasture 
ground of the State. The empire of the world is 
the highest ambition of the rising nations. They 
are prepared to bend their knee and worship Satan to 
receive from him the domination of tbe world as a 
gift. As there is only one world, and many uutioua 
aspiring for its possession, collisions are bound 10 
occur. The western nations are always balanced on 
the brink, of the precipice. The national ambition 
demands that society should be organised on tbe basis 
of wraith, and that men should be divided into the rich 
and the poor, and that every nation should find its 
self-realisation in wealth aotl power. 

Iu the mi. .st of the war which is proclaimed to be a 
moral struggle, we find the nation picturiug its future 
without reference to moral condition The press, which 
is the living voice of the people, talks as if post-war 
problems are either trade problems or military pro- 
blems. How shall we capture new mnikets? how 
shall we prevent Germany from having access to 
them ? how shall wa turn our citizens intu soldiers ?— 
these arc the burning problems of the future. Uvea 
the social problems ere viewed irom the standpoiut of 
politics. Marriage is advocated not as a sacrament 
nor as a moral obligation, hut as the best means of 
strengtheeing the Stale io its policy of aggression. 
Take the question ot cotton duties. The moment the 
mercantile iuterests of Manciiester are touched, tbe 
cant about holy war Is dropped and the political creed, 
"'that markets make a nation," is re-affirmed wnh 
enthusiasm, 

NieUzcbe, the Polish philosopher, may be taken to 
be the true prophet of nationalism. Notwithstanding 
the indignant repudiation of his theory of iife from 
many quarters, there can hardly be any doubt that his 
supremacy is the true incarnation of national ambition 
in modern Europe. Nietzsche with brutal candour 
declares that the Christian does not fit in with tbe 
scheme of national life in Westtrn Europe, and that to 
realise her natio.ial ideals Europe requires a new man 
and a new morality. It requires a superman. Strong 
iu muscle, conscious of strength uncontaminated by 
Christian morality with its softer human passion*, the 
superman walks to victory though be crushes on bis 
way tbe weak and the tender under his iron heels, 
Incarnate power is tbe Lord of the world, and 
everything must bow to it. 

The war has shown us how little Influence Chris- 
tianity has iu the councils of the Empire. The 
Cburcbhas played second fiddle to the state anl 
walked meekly in the path set by politicians. The 
voice of the Church universal is not audible, and 
where audible is drowned by the blatant bomb of 
nationalism. It has been so with Christianity in it* 
progress in Western Europe. 

To-day Christianity is submerged by the riaing 
tide of commercialism. Whenever the formative 
forces of national life projected an ideal on tba arena 
of lilt in Europe, it waiaither an emperor, a sotdies, 
or a merchant Christianity was a mere qualifying 
attribute* 
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The supieme duly of lodian Christians is to m ike 
dear to the world ihat, far from there being any 
necessary connection between the religion of Christ 
and civttua'ion of the We<.t, there is in fact an mherent 
opposition between these two. and that the homage 
ot the Christian is due to Christ and not to any civili- 
sation, eastern or western. 



In my opinion, what seems to be of abiding worth 
in the religious consciousness of the East is first, the 
teulity of the unseen i second, the possibility ot inti- 
mate connection between the natural and the super- 
natural ; third, the quest of the Supreme as the adven- 
ture of the soul. These constitute the atmosphere 
of religion, and Christianity can only thrive in it. 
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Chi'uCMn 

is the name of a remarkable Chinese 
woman who was poet, patriot, social- 
reformer and educationist all combined in 
one. Hers was the type which is rarely 
found in any society Eastern or Western. 
The story of her brief though eventful life 
is told by Lionel Gibs in the pages of the 
'Astatic Review* for August. The tragic 
and untimety end of this beautiful and 
heroic life fills our heart with sadness and 
one feels with regret what an amount of 
good might have been accomplished by 
such a woman if she had been born 
amongst a free and progressive people. 

Chi'u Chia was the daughter of an official whose 
native place was Shaohsing in the province ofChe- 
kiang. Owing to its numerous canals it is sometimes 
styled; like Soochow, "The Venice of China". The 
surname Chi'u means ''autumn," and the personal 
Iname Chin "a lustrous gem." At a later period she 
took the sobriquet Ching-hsiang, which means -"Vie- 
with-niale." and she was also known as Chien-hu 
Nu-chieh, "Female Champion of the Mirror Lake.' 1 
At the age or eighteen, Chi'u Chin was married to a 

Gentleman named W.ing, and went with him to 
'eking, when she gave birth to a boy and a girl Hers 
was not a tempeiament. however, that conld resign 
itself gladly to the placid joys of domestic life. 
During the Boxer crisis of 1900, when she was on 
eye-witness ot the mournful events at Peking, she 
was heard to exclaim with a sigh : "We mortals must 
grapple with difficulties and dangers in order to show 
what stuff we are made of. How can people spend all 
their days amidst the petty worries of domestic con- 
cerns J" She had recived the education of a scholar, 
wrote poetry, and held advanced views 00 the emanci- 
pation of women. 

That matrimony as it is understood in China 
shook} have proved irksome to such an ardent and 
•df-r client temperament is no matter for surprise. 
Husband and wife agreed to an amicable separation 
some two or three years sifter the Boxer rising, and 
Ch'iu Chin, having lost the whole of her capital in 
■peculation, through misplaced confidence in am 
unworthy person, seems to nerve conceived the idea 
of educating herself on modern hues in order to be 
better equipped for the etmggte of life. Accordingly, 



ehe raised some money by the sale of her hair orna- 
ments and other jewellery and prepared to start 
for Tokyo. An Incident which occurred before she 
left Peking throwe aome light on her character as 
on her political sympathies. A member of the 
Reform Party of 1898, who had surrendered himself 
to stand his trial for complicity in the measures of 



that memorable year, was languishing In the prison 
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of the Board of Punishments, where, for want of 
funds to ecpedlte the hearing of his case, it is proba- 
ble that he might have remained indefinitely. On 
hearing of his plight, Ch'lu Chin sent a large portion 



education to help him in his honr of need. With 
nohle delicacy of feeling she enjoined on the messenger 
not to reveal the name of the donor, so that until the 
prisoner had Ifeco released, he was unayrare to whom 
he was so deeply indebted. 

Chi'u Chin sailed forjapan towards the 
end of April 1904. In Tokio, we are told, 
sheer force of character soon ..brought her 
to the front. We find her an active 
member of clubs for Chinese students, 
forming revolutionary societies and work- 
ing for the overthrow of the Maochu 
Dynasty. In the spring of 1905 she went 
back to China to raise fresh funds for 
her study. This time she formed the 
acquaintance of several revolutionary 
leaders of note and got herself formally 
enrolled in the Kuaag-fa of Glorious Res- 
toration 'Society. She met Sun YatSen 
himself when she went back to Tokio in 
September. She joined a training college 
for women but could not continue her 
studies for long owing to the interference 
of the Mancbu Government and ultimately 
left Japan in disgust. Prom 1806 up to 
the time of her deajth her life was crowded 
with events. She acted as a teacher of a 
girls' school at Nanzin jointly w|th her 
intimate friend Madame Hsu Yso-hna, 
who was herself a poet. Then we find 
Chi'u Chita helping in the foundation of 
colleges, opening branches of Secret sod* 
eties, editing journals, travelling all pver 
the country for furthering the cause of 
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Chinese freedom. She was an omnivorous 
reader, and we are told that she had 
Somehow acquired a very considerable 
knowledge of the English language. 
Speaking of her arrest and execution the 
writer says : 

The nut day, carl; in the afternoon, a body of 
•coots relorned with the report that a Manchn 
regiment was marching on Shaohsmg Chin sent 
them out again to icconnoltre, nnd they brought 
back the newa that the enemy had crossed over to 
the east hank of the river This time she an that 
the news was only too true, and shortly afterward* 
the soldiers had entered the citv. The stndents held 
a last huhied meeting, and all urged Chin to muke 
her escnpc, but she made no reply. When the 
Mnnehus nrnvid in front of the College they did not 
dare to force an entry immediately. There were still 
some dozen or more students remaining on the 
premise*. Of these, a few got out by the buck door 
and escaped by swimming across the cnnul, while the 
others lushed out of the front do'ir ami fuced the 
enemy with weupons in their hands. The Munchu 
soldiers were taken by surprise, und a number of them 
were killed or wounded hv the students, two ol whom 
were ulso slain. Chin remained Sitting in nn inner 
npurtnicnt, and wiu taken prisoner, together with six 
others, whose names have been recorded by T'ao 
ChViur-chnog. The next dny, when brought before 
the district mugwtrate, she steadfastly it-fused to 
otter n word for fear of implicating her associate*, 
bnt only traced a single line of poetry : "Ch'myu 
eh'iu leng eh'ou shnien" (" Autumn rain and uutnmn 
wind till the heart with melancholy sore") Sentence 
was pronounced, and on the morning cif July 15, at 
daybreak, she was executed near the Pavilion at 
Shaohsing. It Is said that a rosy cloud win floating 
overhead at the time, and a chillv mirth wind 
blowing. The executioners as well as the onlookers 
were all shuddering with emotion, but Ch'ia Chin 
herself went tranquilly to her doom, and even wbeu 
her head lay severed from the tiunk the cspitssiun of 
her lace still remaiued unaltered. 

The following resume of a public lecture 
which Chin delivered and poem whkh she 
composed will give the readers some in- 
sight into the temperament and attain- 
ments of the young heroine. 

"We women hnve for thoosarais of years p.ist been 
subjected to a system of repress on, and at no time 
have we enjoyed the smallest measure of indepen- 
dence. K Ridly bound by the ancient rules prescribing 
the Tbiee Obediences and the Four Virtues, we were 
unable to utter the faintest word of protest. Into this 
point, however, I will not enter at present What 
I wish to say is this : we women, who have had our 
feet bound from early childhood, have suffered uniold 
pain and misery, for whit h our parents el towed no 
pity. Under this treatment our face giew pinched 
and thin, and our muscles and bones were cramped 
and distorted. The consequence is that our bodies 
are weak and incapable uf vigorous activity, and in 
eveiytbing we do we are obliged to lean on others. 
Being thus necessarily dependent on external aid, 
we find ourselves, after marriage, subjected to the 
domination of men, just as though we weie their 
household slaves. All onr energies 'are confined to 
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the home, uhcte wc .lie occupied in lulling nut 
clothes rooking and piepaimg food, making te.i.nul 
boiling lice, sprinkling ami sweeping, nailing on 
our husbands, and handing them b.tsir and towel 
In any important business we mr pievcnled from 
taking ire least pirt. Should .1 guest .irnve. we rue 
obliged to make ouittlves sc.ice .iud hide in our 
piivate apartments. We me not ullnned to inqune 
deeply tnto any subject, anil should we venture to 
spc.ik .it any length in icply to some argument, we 
are told that our sex is tol.mle ami shallow. My 
sisters, do jou know where ihr Mult lies that has 
brought us to this pass' It is all due to noinrn's 
lickoteneigy and spun. \\t out selves drew bailc 
in the first instance, and by.and.by that came to l« 
irgaidcJ as an immutalile lisle ol conduct. Sisters, 
let ns to- 'ay investi.'ite 1I11- causes which have 
led to this want of spu t and enrigy among women. 
May it not be bciau>e ue 111-ist on binding up 0111 gills' 
feet at an eaily nee, speaking ol then 'three-inch 
golden lilies' and their 'captivalmg little steps' f Miy 
it not lie. I say, th it tins pioccss of foot-binding is what 
has sapped and destroyed all uui energy and spirit ? 
To day my blood is up, and 1 want to stir youi blood 
as ucll. my sistcis, and muse you lu a sense of your 
dcgi.idaliun. All women should, in the fitst place, 
telusc to adorn thcmstlvus with paint and powder, or 
luck thcu^clves oul ui.sedut live gmsc, realuin^ that 
eveiy human being has his own natural countenance 
given to Imii by God. Secondly, you mml nevei bind 
youi feel again, noi utter nonsensical verses like : 

Contending in beauty with thru three-inch feet and 
slender bodies, light enough to flit over the <vuvei, 

The gentle swaying ol thru willow wuists leuiind- 
ing one of the flight of a swallow. 

"Do not wrong your Intelligence hy thus disput- 
ing your precious strength, but rather bcwuil the lot 
of those nnhappy muidens who fi>i thousands of years 
have been shedding trars of blood In bringing 
forward this qm-tioii of unbound feel, my sistcis, 1 
want you to luihxr thul the result of huviug <cet of 
the nuturnl sire will he to abolish the evils attendant 
on injcirnl bones und muscles and «n enfeebled 
constitution -saiely a cause foi unbounded rejoicing. 
I feel it my duly to lose no time in rooting out this 
vile custom amongst women. Pur where, in nil the 
live great continents, will you fiud a single conntry 
that follows this Chinese practice ol font-binding'? 
And yet we, who weie burn nnd bronght tip 
in Chins, InoL upon it as Ibe most civdixrd country 
inthe woild' II one day we succeed lo wiping out 
this hoi rible blot on oar civilization, our bodies will 
begin to grow stronger, and the steps we take in 
walking will become a pleasure Instead of a paiu. 
Having thus regained their natural energy, the whole 
sex will progress without difficulty, and an endless 
store of happiness will be built up for thousands ol 
generations of women yet unborn. But If you shrink 
from this reform, and wish to retain the pretty 
eight of small feet beneath your petticoats, you will 
remain Imprisoned to the end of the chapter in the 
seclusion of your Inner apartments, quite devoid of 
any strength of character, and It will be Impossible 
to tnnnifest the native brilliancy of the female sex. 
I earnestly hope and trust that you, my sisters, will 
bring about a thorough reform of all the ancient 
abuses, rouse yourselves to act with resolutions 
and refuse to snhmlt to the domination of man, 
asserting your own independent authority, and so 
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ordering things that the status of women may 
rise daily higher, while their dependence on others 
grows less nnd less. Let there be thorough enligh- 
tenment on the subject of foot-binding, «ad progress 
•U the matter of equal rights for men and women 
will surely follow." 

OS THE STBI'COl.R FOR WOMSX't BlOMTS 

Wt of the If male sex nre in love with liberty ; 
J.et us pledge onr resolve to win liberty in a bumper of 
wine I 

By the dispensation of Nature, men and women are 
endowed with equal rights ; 
How can we be content to abide in oar inferior 
position ? 

With all onr energy we most raise ourselves up, and 
Wash away, once for all the shame and degradation 
ol the past. 

U only men will acquiesce in our becoming their 
comrades, 

Tbcy shall see our white hands tolling in the great 

task of winning back our beloved country. 
Pull of dishononr is the ancient custom 
By which women are allotted to their respective 

mates like cattle. 
Now that the light of dawn is visible, ushering in a 

new era of civilization, 
Man's claim to stand alone, usurping the firet place, 
And to hold the other sex in slavish snbjecliun, muht 

be nlterly abolished. 
Wisdom, understanding, mental cultnre— all will come 

by dint ol training and practice. 

0 my heroic countrywomen, ehoulder your 
responsibilities 1 

1 am confident that you will not flinch from the task 

that awaits you. 



The Music of Wildflowers. 

John Yaughau writing in the Quarterly 
Review gives interesting accounts of some 
famous men oi science and literature who 
"found in wildflowers the music of their 
lives." 

Among philosophers who found in wildflowers 
the solace and refreshment of their lives, two notable 
names may be recalled, those of Jean Jacques 
Kousscau and of John Stuart MilL Keadere of 
Rousseau's Confessions will remember the many 
allnslnns to the pursuit of botany which beguiled, 
especially in his later years, so many hours of the 
unhappy philosopher's life. 

Dunng his sojourn In the Isle St. Pierre, a lovely 
spot in the middle of the Lake of Bicnne, he sccros 
to have devoted most of his time to his favorite 
hobby. "The diflerent aoils into which the island, 
although little, was divided, oflered," be writes in 
his Confessions, "a sufficient variety of plauta for 
the study and amusement of my whole life. 1 was 
determined not to leave a blade of grass without 
examination, and I began to take measures for 
making, with an immeosc collection of observations, 
a F/ora PetrioSuiarit." The persecution, however, 
to which Kousscau was subjected, followed him to 
his beloved retreat; aad before long he received 
notice from the authorities to quit the island without 
delay. To hit Intense grief ana indignation he was 
forced to obey, and the projected T/ora was never 
compiled. 

It will doubtless come as a surprise to many 
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persons to learn that the author of "Principles of 
Political Economy" was an ardent field-botanist. 
When, as a lad of fifteen, he paid a visit to Sir 
Samuel Bentham at his house in the South of France, 
he made friends with his host's oaly son, George, 
afterwards the author of the well-known "Handbook 
of the British Flora", and it was under hit influence 
that John Stunrt Mill became a "searcher after 
simples." For many years, after be had entered 
the India Office, Mill was accustomed to spend his 
Snndays in long botanical rambles in the neighbor- 
hood of London, while his annnal holiday was 
usually passed in the same pursuit. Surrey and 
Hampshire were the chief spheres ol his researches, 
aud in these comities he made many interesting 
discoveries, which he was wont to chronicle in the 
pages of "The Phytologist." 

Tliere Is no more pathetic figure in Bnglish 
literature than that of John Clare, of Helpstone, 
who passed the earlier portion of his Hie in abject 
poverty, and the latter part in the prison-honsc of 
an asylum. But such happiness as at times was 
vouchsafed to him was due entirely to his love of 
nature, and especially of wildflowers. Of Tennyson's 
interest in things botanical it is unnecessary to 
speak. His pueins contain numberless passages 
which illustrate his close acquaintance with our 
wayside flora. Now i it is a "flower in the crannied 
wait" ; now the "golden hour" of the dark yew, 
"when flower is feeling after flower" ; now "the laint 
sweet cuckoo-flower" or the "blue forget-me-not" 
and now "the frnit which In our winter woodland 
looks a flower." What more striking description 
of an English wood in May, when the bluebells or 
wild hyacinths are a "paradise of blossom," than 
these lines in "Guinevere"? 

sheets of hyacinth 
That seein'd|tlic heavens upbrcaking thro' the earth ! 
Or we call to uiind tbe exquisite spring picture in 
the "In Meinoriam"^ 

Now fades tbe last long streak of mow, 
Now burgeons every maxe of quick 
Abont the flowering squares, aud thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow; 

or the following lines which, In the name poem, 
reveal the poet's longing for tbe flowers of spring- 
Dip down upon tbe northern shore, 
O sweet ucw-year delaying long ; 
Thou dost expectant natnre wrong ; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
Tbe little speedwell's darling blue, 
Deep tulips dasb'd with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping— welis of fire. 

But it Is probably unknown to most readers of 
the famous "Biegy fa a Couatry Churchyard'' that 
the favorite study of the poet Gray, during the last 
ten years of bis life, was tbe study or natural history. 
After the manner of Gilbert White, who, unknown 
to the poet, was making similar observations at 
Selborne, Gray kept a calendar ia which be noted the 
opening of flowers and the arrival of birds. Thus, 
on Feb. 13, 1763, crocuses and hepatica were 
blossoming through the snow in the garden of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge ; on February 31, the first 
white butterfly oppearcd ; on March 6, be heard the 
thrush sing, aad a few days later the Skylark. In 
botany he took a special interest 

So many are tie allusions to wildflowers in 
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Crahbe's poems that readers of " The Borough" and 
"The Tales" wonld naturally infer Hint the putt must 
have been a hotanist. And the conclusion is abun- 
dantly confirmed bv what wc lenru luun utlirr 
sources, "From early life to hit latest veins," his 
son tells us in an interesting Memoir, "my lather 
cultivated the study of botany with fond zeal, both 
in books and in the fields" While piartising ns an 
apothecary at Aldebnrgh, and afterwards ns a clergy- 
man in Leicestershire and in Suffolk, Keorge Onbhe 
found in botany his main recreation. Like biionu 
"village priest" in "Tales of the Hall," 

Be knew the plants iu mountain, wood, and ineud ; 
... all that lived or nmved 

Were bpoks to him ; he slndied them, and loved. 

It was his cusiom to copy into note-books long 
passages from rare or expensive works on hotanv, 
'of which his situation could only permit him to 
obtain a temporary lonn." 

Mntthew Arnold doubtless inherited from hw l-ithrr 
tlie keen interest in wlldflowers which incrruseri 
with advancing years. Many of his poems ubiiu ml 
in allusions to the simple species oi the countryside , 
but the most noted, which illustrate alike the scenes 
above Oxford and the wild plants to be found there, 
are "The Scholar Gipsv" and "Thvrsis". These may 
be called the two great Oxford poems ; and the 
pleasant country on the Berkshire side of the Thames, 
within a few miles of Oxford, will always be associated 
with Arnold's name. As Tennyson liked to think of 
his lost eomp mions as at least laid in English earth, 
beneath the clover Sod, that tnkes the sunshine and 
the rain, 

And from his ashes may be mode 
The violet of his native land; 

ao with Matthew Arnold and the Scholar Gipsy. 
"Thou from the earth art gone long since," he erics, 
and iu some quiet churchyard laid— 

Some country-nook, where o'er thy unknown grave 
Tail grasses and white-flowering nettles, wave, 
Under a dark, red-fruited yew-tree's shadr. 

How "he loved each simple joy the country yields," 
especially the "store of flowers"— "the frnil leni'd, 
white anemone," "dark bluebells dreuehed with 
dews," the "purple orchises with spotted leaves," 
the "Camnor cowslips,!" the "red loosestrife and 
blond meadow-sweet"! And the "wide fields of breezy 
grass" above Godstow Bridge appealed to him and 
"the wood which hides the daffodil," and the swamps 
where in May the fritillary blossomed ! "I know," 
be cried. 

I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Eynsham, down by Bandford, 
yields, 

And what sedged brooks are Thames's tributaries. 

War, Religion and tit* Man-in-theStreet 

A thonghtfal artide under the above 
heading appears in the Contemporary 



Review from the pen of Joseph Comptoti- 
Riekett. We make a few extracts. 

In the supreme crisis of a man's lite th.> war has 
shown for how little dogmatic dificrenrcs count ; but 
the movement towards nuitv hud already begun, and 
the war has only accelerated the pace. 

For some years past ehnrch membership, nnil 
attendance at pnblic worship, have Ireen failing. Now 
the Snndny schools are also declining, and I lie children 
aie slipping away. It is a common danger which is 
drawing diverse religious bodies together, ns wild and 
domestic animals crowd a risiug slope, and mil n 
truce to their antipathies in face of a threatening 
flood. 

But unless the eause of tlij growing estrangement 
between the Church and the community ran br 
discovcied and repaired, a mere union of Churches 
will he like an nseociation of separate business con- 
cerns iu face of a common failuic. Tlie Mnn-iu-lhe- 
strccl is generally persuaded that there is somewhere 
a God in charge of bis creation, aud probably another 
slate of existence. Prompted by thin reverence lor the 
Unseen he makes an uneasy attempt to truuslntr 
religion into well-being. He tries to bring up his 
family decently, and extends u friendly hand to others 
in trouble. Death is common enough ; he must go 
with the rest when his time arrives, and then he will 
see what be will ice. ,lle is willing to tnl:c his chance, 
to share with his friends— good sort of fellows but not 
saints. He has no wish to reach Paradise too soon 
lest he should find himself In the uncongenial society 
or the super-good. At the back of his consciousness 
there lurks tlie idea that although human wickedness 
deserves punishment it can never jmlily eleruol 
wreckage. So that social morality, touched bv 
imagination, is coming to replace doctrinal re|i;>un. 

The triumph of scicuce and tlie venture ol philo- 
sophy during the last century have challenged aud 
moulded Christian lenching. The claims of Un- 
church have been scrutinized, her foundation for belief 
explored, and she has survited the trinl ; hut the 
experience had left its mark upon her. It was no with 
the Primitive Church, when she mistook the after- 
glow lor the sunrise, as the hope of the immediate 
coming of Christ faded away, and she found that all 
things continueil as they were from the beginning. 
The danger in every age has been stagnation, fixity 
of tenure, too intensive culture of the old soil, n 
reluctance to move towards fresh fields and pastures 
new. Now the Church must move or she will lose her 
opportunity. If she be wise she will return with her 
questioner to the written records of her Faith, 
attempting to reconcile the problems of the present 
with the Scriptures of the past. 

Tbe child knows, thinks, acts, npon a partial 
interpretation of the world so far as the limit of bis 
comprehension reaches. For him it is the whole 
truth, though be nay fully realize that when he 
becomes a man he will put away childish things In 
consequence of a wider outlook. So love triumphantly 
auivives when tongues fall siient, knowledge foils, 
prophecies vanish. Let us further assure ourselves 
that all new truth is development and notdestruction. 
It fulfils the past, and therefore we are content to 
believe in the present, and to wait upon the future. 
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PUL1 1 ICAL CIPIIER-Wi 
By K. P. Jayaswal, : 

THERE is a term in Sanskrit books 
which has remained un-understood in 
onr times. I myself read its mentions 
more than once amj every Sanskritist and 
every professional pandit knows it by 
name It is Mlcchchhita («ff*vn). But its 
significance is not now known to the 
tradition of Sanskrit learning. 

There is one passage in the literature 
which makes the technical sense of the 
terra clear. Mlechchhila was the name for 
political cipher-writing of Hindu States. 
One system was invented by the famous 
chancellor Kautilya ; another was by one 
Mula-dcva.* The oldest reference at present 
goes back to 320 B. C, the time of Vishnu- 
gupta (Chanakya) Kautilya. I am quot- 
ing below the original authority. 

The systems ol the Kauti'ya and Mula- 
dcva, as described iu the quotation, are 
not folly explicable to me. "I he publica- 
tion of the passage, I hope, may lead to 
the elucidation of the systems. I may 
point out that the reading of the under- 
lined portion is very probably corrupt ; it 
is therefore necessary to consult manu- 
scripts. 

Vatsyayana in his Kaniasutras (ed. 
Durgapranad, p. 33) gives Mlechchhka- 
Viknlpas or 'systems of Mlechchhila, as an 
art. The Jayamangala commentary (p. 
89) explains the term in these words : 

■^i*s^ u fti«MwqTf^«ror*Wr fliw*. 

"The (writing) of which the meaning is 
concealed though embodied in perfectly 
good words, and which depends on the 
placement of letters is the M lechchhita. It 
is employed in case of the secrets of state." 

* Mula-deva Bccoiding to the Kula-vilasa mu a 
ffrrat proftwor of Kalai or Art*. He lectured on 
arta to ions of gentlemen and grew enormously 
wealthy by that. The Kala-vilasa ctuimi to be 
based on a course of fourteen lectures ol his. Mula- 
deva must have lived before S00 A. D as about that 
time, il not cnrlicr, Juyanianeulu, v.hu wrote his 
commentary on Vntinynna'a Kuinu Sutra, and cites 
this verse on Mula dc\a'i> system, flourished 
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la., Bar-at-Law. 

"Its systems are many as established 
by former authorities." 

After this a quotation describing the 
systems of the Kautilya and Muladeva 
is given. 

"•ftffcfhf irftrrntfr: «T*«^'^V*fl: i 

«ror: fwTT: vwiXfan-v* ■ 

I am unable to offer a translation. But 
this much is clear that the Kautiliya or the 
System of Kautilya was called the 
"Duibodha" ('Difficult-to-solve'), that the 
short vowels were to be read as long ones 
and the long ones as short ones. Some 
interchanges had to be executed in reading 
'vimlu' and the letters called ushma («, 
«, », *). The other readings of the under- 
lined portion in different manuscripts are 
tttWw :, :, and rjlinmi The only 

possible way to treat the passage, in my 
opinion, is to read it as yadikshanta 
to mean "words ending in, ya, di (or 
de), and kaha." 

It appears that words ending in these 
syllables in the sentence were to yield the 
desired message after the necessary mani- 
pulation of the vowels, ushma letters and 
vindu (am and visarga ?) etc. 

Those who know the Sanskrit system of 
alphabet can easily understand that a 
code based on the above lines would have 
been highly complex and perfectly safe. 

The second verse quoted above gives the 
system of Muladeva (Muladeviyam), and is 
to be translated probably as follows : 

"Read a as ka, kha as ga, gha asaa (V), 
cha as ia {?), ta as pa ; ya as aa." "Inter- 
change these ; and the rest should remain 
as they are ( *A *wv. fljrrr. fcrn I )." 

The third verse probably gives the 
aames of other systems :— 

Chhalananga (**J*rrn); Tuka-sringa 
( B**fl )*, Durlikhitam. 
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The major portion of this verse is not 
clear to me. 

That there were more than one system 
prevalent in the first century of the 
Christian era is proved by the reference of 
the Kamasastra itself which mentions 
(MIechohhita) vikalpas or 'different sys- 



tems.' The system must have had a fairly 
long previous history. The name Mlech- 
chhita seems to have arisen owing to the 
characteristic offending against the regular 
grammatical writing. As the language 
not conforming to Sanskrit grammar was 
called the 'Mlechchlia language,' so the 
writing not conforming to the regular 
method was Mlechcbhitn or 'the System 
made irregular.' 



COCOA NUT G 

THOSE who have happened to sec a 
cocoanut shell burning need not lie 
told how beautifully and rapidly it 
burns away. After the shell has been 
heated to a certain extent and has begun 
to emit smoke in considerable quantities, 
if you throw a burning match into it the 
gas takes fire and burns brilliantly, the 
shell shooting forth the gas in noisy 
streams. Nature seems to have concen- 
trated the gas-giving elements in the nut 
shell so that they rush out at a feeble call 
from fire. 

If we heat the shell of a cocoanut in a 
gas retort and collect the gas, it burns 
quietly in a Bunsen burner. 1 heated 3*5 
oz. of the shell and obtained 700 cnbic 
inches of gas. By heating the same quan- 
tity of the husk, i. c, the outer fibrous 
covering of the cocoanut, almost the same 
quantity oi gas was obtained. Calculat- 
ing from these we may expect that the 
shell and fibre of an average-sized cocoa- 
nut, when subjected to destructive dis- 
tillation, can yield gas which under 
atmospheric pressure will fill not less than 
2500 cubic inches of space or about 2% 
ordinary kerosene tins. Tar and an oily 
liquid are also produced. Though the 
quantity of tar produced here is not so 
great as in the case of coal gas, yet it is 
not inconsiderable and may prove a useful 
and valuable by-product. The oil, our 
physicians say, has a great virtue as the 
healer of long standing sores. 

Out of the shell and fibre heated, only 
about 35 per cent, is left behind in the 
retort as coke, whereas even the best coal, 
the cannel coal, is said to leave behind as 
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much as 60 per cent as cuke. This shows 
that the gas value of the shell and the 
fibre is even greater than that of the best 
variety of coal. 

The 'shell-coke* is of a fine deep bluish 
black colour. Crushing the shell-coke into 
a fine powder and mixing with linseed oil 
I have used it as a black-board paint The 
black-hoard covered with this paint pre- 
sents a smooth deep-black snrfacc and can 
be used for all practical purposes in the 
school-room. The fine powder of the shell- 
coke can be used in the preparation <>1 
black paints and may probably prove to 
be a good substitute tor lamp-black. 

The gas burns with a fairly luminous 
flame before passing through water and 
with a non-luminous flame after it is made 
to pass through it. In this connection we 
must remember the fact proved by 
Bertblet, Dittinar, Prankland and Thornc 
that the illuminating value of coal gas 
depends on the presence of benzol vapour, 
and the vapour is soluble in water. Pro- 
bably there is only a small quantity of 
benzol vapour in the cocoanut gas and 
even this is dissolved when the gas is made 
to pass through water. Wood gas is 
largely used in Germany, Switzerland and 
Russia where wood is more easily obtained 
than coal. Even in the case of wood gas 
the illuminating power was originally 
very small and was later on increased, by 
passing the products of the low-heat dis- 
tillation through a range of red-hot pipes 
or by properly heating wood in ordinarv 
retorts fed with small charges and by burn- 
ing the gas at considerable pressure in 
specially constructed burners. If it is 
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(fronted that the cocoanut gas can be 
obtained in an industrial scale and ft is a 
useful and valuable industry, want of lumi- 
nosity ot the Annie is not an insuperable 
obstacle since the gas can be made to burn 
brightly by what are known as 'Carbaret- 
ting processes,' which are generally adopt- 
ed to increase the illuminating power of 
ordinary coal gas, to render non-luminous 
combustible gases, as water-sas, luminifer- 
ous and so to load non-combustible gasses 
with hydro-carhon vapour as to make the 
combination at qnce luminiferous and a 
supporter of combustion. 

In Malabar, Ceylon and the Laccadives 
the cocoanut trees are so n-imerous that 
the shell and the fibre, of which a very 
large quantity is left behind after being 
used for choir making, are burnt as fuel. 
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In variouB parts of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore the most frequently used form 
of fuel is the cocoanut shell. That there is 
plenty of the shell and the fibre for gas 
making seems to be certain if the gas is to 
be used for lighting or in working gas- 
engines. Even a slight increase iu the price 
of the cocoanut products must be an incen- 
tive for the greater cultivation of this most 
beautiful and wonderful tree, which, as the 
earthly representative of the divine 
Kalpaka Vnksha has been specially given 
to India and the East. 

May I request those who have greater 
facilities for carrying on experiments to 
produce the gas on a large scale and try 
to increase the luminosity of the flame by 
any of the processes used for the purpose. 

P. Lakshcmanan. 



SONG 

BCNC AT TUB DEDICATION OP TUB BOSS INSTITUTE. 

[Translated from the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore by Prof. M. Ghosc.] 



'Tis to the Mother's temple ye are come 
tier sacred inner courtyard ; light ye then 
Her precinct, ye who are her favour'd sons 
Make here your dwelling ; and with omen 

fair 

The conch-shell, horn auspicious, sound, 

0 sound ! 

Accepting this initiation bright, 
The deep dark night of waiting terminate. 
0 band of pilgrims all be ready girt : 
The conch-shell, horn auspicious, sound, 

0 sound ! 

Say, "Victory to this peerless man of men, 
This kingly sage, school'd in austerities I" 
And "Victory P' still, shout "Victory I 

Victory!" 



II 

Come with the mother's Jilessing, ye whose 

minds 

Unshakable throne on the thunderbolt ! 



Come, nil who struggle upward and aspire, 
To glorify this our dear country, come 1 
All ye who, meditating, on one thought 
Your souls concentre, all who have 

renounced, 

Come ye whose lot insufferable is woe ; 
Come ye whose eam'd wealth is 

unconquered strength ; 
Come, brotherhood of freedom in the soul ; 
Come, ye who know, come ye who work, 

destroy 

Together the long shame of Bharat-land ! 
Come, 0 thou blessedness.thou glory come, 
Thon fragrance of unlading righteousness, 
Come, burning sun, biasing amidst the sky 
Of deeds, in strength of virtue's heroism 
And righteous acts, live thou,— thou, 

chiefly thou, 

Pulse in the heart and centre of the world. 
The conch-shell, horn auspicious, 

sound, 0 sound 1 
Say, "Victory to this peerless man ot men 
This kingly sage, school'd in austerities !" 
And "Victory f" still, shout "Victory ! 

' Victory !" 
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WAR AMI 
By Babu Lai. Sid, 

IT is an undeniable fact that war brings 
many words and phrases into use which 
are eithet quite new or, though in the 
language, were not so common before. It 
is quite natural. People of different coun- 
tries, cither fighting ou one side or fighting 
against each other, come into contact with 
efteh other. The result is that people of 
ooe country cannot correctly pronounce 
the words and phrases daily used by 
people of another country in their inter- 
course with them, and as a consequence of 
this corrupted words and phrases find 
their wny into daily use. It is not always 
the case. Sometimes the people of one 
country can correctly pronounce words 
which the people of another country use. 
But it is not a general rule. It is only an 
exception. The general rule is that they 
dothc these words with choice gems of 
■ deir own invention. Bnt my concern here 
is with facts and not with generalities. 
Hence I come straight to the point. First 
Of all I take certain phrases which the war 
has popularised and which are now in 
daily use in England. 

In one of his speeches in the House of 
Commons Mr. Lloyd George used the 
phrase "silrer ballets", and one now often 
hears this phrase in London, and frequent- 
ly reads it in London papers. It is used 
for "money". I do not Say that Mr. Lloyd 
George invented this phrase. He did not 
invent it It was already used by one or 
two English authors, but since Mr. Lloyd 
George used it in one of his speeches last 
year, it has become quite popular and 
common. 

"Doing my bit" is one of those phrases 
for which we must be thankful to the war. 
It is daily used in such phrases as "I am 
doing my bit for my King and Country," 
"You are not doing your bit," etc. 

"Stick at nothing" is the phrase used by 
Mr. Asquith, the Premier of England, 
when discussing the question of conscrip- 
tion in the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber Snd, 1915. We all know that he is a 
voluntaryism But he said in the said 
speech in the House of Commons that if 
unluckily voluntarism failed, he would not 
hesitate to lay before the House a scheme 
f«¥a certain form of conscription, for he 
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sticks at nothing. The same week Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley wrote an article on 
"Stick at Nothing" in the "Sunday Pic 
tonal" praising Mr. Asqutth for his policy 
of sticking at nothing. Now the phrase 
"stick at nothing" is almost universally 
used in England. 

" Well-paid inactivity" is another phrase 
which has found its way*into common use 
over here. It was used by Mr. Churchill 
in the House of Commons last year in 
his speech in which he explained his 
reason for resignation from the member- 
ship of the Cabinet, nud retirement from 
his post as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. It is the post of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster which he des- 
cribed as "well-paid inactivity." Now the 
phrase "well-paid inactivity" is nsed in 
connection with a job which fetches you 
quite a good bit of money without any 
real work. 

"Business as usual." As soon as the 
war broke out, the tnlk in England was 
for "business as usual". Any numbci of 
placards could be seen with the words 
"business as usual". But England soon 
found out that a European war like the 
present is meant not only for those who 
are actually fighting in the trenches or on 
the sen, but is also equally meant for those 
who are not actually involved in it. 
Everyone must "do his bit". So the cry 
for "business as usual" soon died out. It 
really meant in spirit that we should con- 
duct ourselves like men in this war. This 
is the real significance of the term "business 
as usual". But it is to war that we are 
thankful for this expression. 

"Necessity knows no law." This is one 
of those phrases which we have learnt to 
associate with the ethics, morals and phi- 
losophy of Germany. In defending the 
action of Germany in violating the neutral- 
ity of Belgium, the German Chancellor 
used this expression. 

"A Scrap of Paper." In this phrase the 
German Chancellor unblushingly preached 
the gospel of German brutality. It was 
used by him when he said that the treaties 
were nothing but scraps of paper, and* 
could be* broken in a state of necessity. 
What a cynical declaration I 
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"A Country which (hfcnds ithclf wins 
the respect oi everyone and cannot perish." 
Addressing his parliament on August 4, 
1914, after Germany had violated Belgian 
Territory, the Belgian King used this ex- 
pression. What a contrast to the German 
Chancellor's expressions, "Necessity knows 
no law", and "a scrap of paper". The 
Belgian King's phrase preaches the gospel 
of peace aud goodwill, and the German 
Chancellors phrases preach the gospel of 
crime. 

"Cotl strafe England." When Germany 
came to Lnow that England was not 
going to watch and stand aside, while she 
was going to crnsh Belgium, France and 
Russia, Kcitschke gave vent to his pent-up 
feelings of hatred in this phrase. Now one 
hears in London such phrases as "1 shall 
strafe you if you don't listen to mc." 

"Narpoo." It is a corrupted form of the 
French phrase meaning "doing nothing", 
and is used as a substitute for "doing 
nothing" in such phrases as "1 ashed my 
girlfriend to come out with me, but got 
She 'narpoo' ", i.e , she politely refused to 
go nut with me. 

"Mcrci boko." A corrupted fond ol the 
French phrase "mcrci ucaucoup" meaning 
thanks very much. 

"Apres la guerre." It means after the 
war. This phrase has "caught on" with 
the people in England, and is in common 
use. 

"Compmy." A corrupted form of the 
French word meaning I understand. 

"Btighty." It is a corruption of the 
Indian word "Vilati." It is used for a 



serious wound which necessitates the send- 
ing of a British soldier to England for 
treatment in a hospital, in the language of 
the Tommy in the trenches. But it has 
come to be used iu its original sense, name- 
ly borne, and is in common use in this 
sense in England. 

"Anzacs." A term for colonial soldiers. 
It is really an endearing term. It came 
into use at the Gallipoli Expedition. 

"Brew up tea." The Tommy in the 
trenches uses the expression "brew up 
tea" instead of "make tea." It arises out 
of the fact that the Tommy in trenches has 
very little time in which to nuke it, and, 
therefore, he rtally "brews up" tea instead 
of making it. 

"Cusy". From cushion which is very 
soft. It is used in such phtascs as "I have 
got a ensy work to do" treating I haven't 
got hard woik to do. 

This is by no means a complete or 
exhaustive list of words, phrases and ex- 
pressions which have found their way into 
common use in England. There are any 
number of other words, the common use of 
which we owe to this war. I have given 
some most important of them, and those 
which I have often heard in talk and 
repeatedly read in papers. For instance, 
"fear God and serve the King and the 
Empire" is another sweet expression in 
common use. Then we hear the word 
"rotee" for bread. And so on. A philo- 
logist, I am sure, would, after the war, 
write a book on such expressions, and 
make them familiar to a large class of 
English-knowing readers. 



TO INDIA 
By Rabindranath Tagore. 



0 India, thou hast taught rulers of men 
to leave their crowns and sceptres, to 
renounce their thrones and kingdoms, 
and take the garb of poverty. 

Thou hast taught the brave to forgive 
their enemies at every step in the 
upward conflict, and forgetting defeat 
and victory to break their arrows in 
pieces. 

Thou host taught the worker to pursue his 
toil with steadfast mind, surrendering 
to Brahma the desire for the fruits 

« thereof. 



Thou bast taught him that ruleth his own 
house to open wide his doors to neigh- 
bours and friends, to welcome the 
stranger and the helpless. 

Thou hast taught them that live at ease to 
accept the cords of restraint, the poor 
ascetic thou hast made glorious in his 
poverty, and to the virtuous and up- 
right thou hast rendered honour. 

Thou hast taught us to yield up our selfish 
desires, and to lay our world of joys and 
sorrows before the face of the Eternal 
Brahma. 

Translated by 
W. W. Pbarsoh & E. B. Spbjghtv 
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• Leading Women on Woman's Needs. 

The All-India Women's Deputation, for 
the reception ot which the lady members 
of the Senate of the Indian Women's 
University have sent forward nu applica- 
tion, wishes to present thj Secretary ot 
State for India with an address, ami inter- 
view him on the following points :— 

1. The present awakening ol Indian women in mi 
intelligent interest in public affairs. 

2. Their widely expressed nppr.>v.il nf the Schemes 
of Reform drnwn up by the Indian Nntionnl Cotigicss 
and the All-ludia Muslim League and nlso the Nnn- 
Ofhcial Memorandum ot the Nineteen Meiuh.-rt ol the 
Legislative Cuiim.il. 

3. The inclusion ol women in the new franchises 
aiked fur in these scheme* nnd in Lor i| Self-Govern- 
uient measure. 

4. The fundamental ueed for Piee and Compulsory 
Primary Education for nil Bm s nnd Girls as tile key- 
stone to nil successful, politicnl reform. 

5. Educntmnnl fncilitiei equal to those of boys 
immedialcly to be given to girls, thus removing the 
present differentiation In educational policy which is 
giving schooling to ten lime* as many boys ns gills. 

6. An increased number of Training Colleges nnd 
Widows' Homes well supplemented by ■colurship* 
necessary for the trniuiiig of Teuchcrs to meet lbe 
educational demands for relorm. 

7. Increase in the number of Women's Medical 
Colleger for Women and the eslHhluihmciif of short 
Maternity Courses in connection wi(h local Hospitals 
in order to diminish the high death rate of ynnng 
inariicd women and the disastrously high rntc of In- 
fant Mortality, thus improving the physique of the 
nation. 

All the points mentioned above are 
worthy of serious consideration. The 
most crying and urgent needs ot Indian 
girls and women, so far as the State is in 
a position to meet them, aie those describ- 
ed in the fourth, fifth, sixth aud seventh 
paragraphs. 

India's Demands and India's Rulers. 

Five days before he was placed at the 
helm of Indian affairs Mr. Montagu told 
the House of Commons :— 

whatever be the nbject of your role in India, 

the universal demand of those Indians whom I have 
met and corresponded with is that yon slinuld state 
it. Having stated it, yon shoold give some instal- 
ment to "show that you are in real earnest, some 
beginning of the new plan which you intend to pursue 
that gives yoa the opportunity of giving greater re- 
presentative institutions In some iortn or other to 
the people of India, of giving them greater control of 
their -Sxeeative, of remodelling the Executive 
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In the issue of the London Graphic 
dated August 25, 1U17, Mr. St. Nibal 
Singh wrote that "the reason why Indians 
demanded such nn indication of British 
good will towards them was tins : 

They iu coram in with the other members of the 
Empire, nre fighLnig to protect (he freedom of nations 
from the unholy designs ol enemy enslavement They 
hear Use Vllied aims sta>cJ and re slated, now by one, 
nnd again by another ol the Allies, as fighting "to 
defeat til: most diiigeioiis conspiracy ever plotted 
ngainst the liberty of nations," to employ the words 
used by Mt. Mora George in his speech of August 4. 
They also see the creed ol the Umpire published and 
republished by British and Dominion statesmen as 
"perfect nulonomy, self-government, and the respon- 
sibility ol Ministers to their own electorntes"— to 
quote Sir Kob-irl lioi den's dictum. Indinns desire to 
mnke sure thnt rncrtl or colour prejudices will not he 
allowed to lorliid the upphration ol these formula: to 
India ; that the right of national expression will not be 
denied them ; and that self-government— or nrar*ivrt, 
as the lule Dr. Dudulihai N toroji, India's Grand Old 
Man, called it— will be for them, and not exclusively 
for white men. 

Indians wished to leccivc this assurance, no! lie- 
cause they mistiustid the Biitisli Democracy, but 
because their fmlh in the men who have been sent 
out to India to rule them had been so shaken that it 
needed the strongest reinforcement that Hlltniil 
could possibly give. A series of speeches made and 
actions taken iccentty by the men in power there 
have received the intcrprclntlini thnt officials in 
India ure delei mined to maintain their autocracy, 
even when Tsarist absolutism has gone from Russia, 
nnd well nigh the whole world is plunged in war to 
avert Piussiun domination ; nnd that lliey will stop 
nt nothing lo rinsh the Indian movement for con- 
stitution^ reforms no matter how loyal and moder- 
ate the ilcmauil for them may be. 

Mr. Singh then proceeds lo characterise 
and describe our demands. 

Mr. Montagu's statement will kindle hope in 
every Indian's heart. It augurs for good that be is 
going out lo Indin In form an itka of what is want- 
ed He will find that Indians know their mind. 
Some months ago, our leaders of ull races and creeds 
snt together and fm mutated a scheme of reforms that 
they wish Britain to mnke In the Indian administra- 
tion. The project Is practical, and it does not ask 
for full autonomy, such as the self-governing Domini- 
out enjoy, which however, is avowedly the ideal that 
Indians desire. 

The scheme aims to end the autocratic character 
of the Government of India, which is foreign to 
British interest and against the spirit of the time. 
That ideal cad be achieved only by raising the status 
of the various legislatures In India. They are at* 
present little more than debating societies. Indians 
demand that these assemblies be reconstituted and 
he given the power over the national ( or provincial ) 
pane, and to control the Bxecntive. 
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Officials who as n matter of fnct, are responsible to 
none, view with alarm the prospect of the p using of 
their irresponsibility They are. therelore, trying to 
repress the movement while offering to Indians the 
bait of employment in lucrative positions. They are 
also talking of administrative instead of political re- 
form. Sir. S V. Sinha, one of the Indian delegates 
to the Insl Imperial Conference, expressed the Indian 
dcmnnil when he told me before returning to India : 

"We shall not be contented with a lew crumbs. 
What we want is reul power in the administration 
oi onr affairs." 

It Is necessary to impress npon the British people 
that quick action is needed, and that It should be 
worthy of them and of the time when the world is 
engaged in a death-struggle with autocracy. Danger 
lies no less in making stingy concessions to Indians 
than in giving them too much. 

Lord Sydenham and Social Reform. 

Writing so nc time ago in the London 
Sunday Times Lord Sydenham, a former 
Governor of Bombay, said : 

The situation in India is menacing and will require 
very careful handling. The National Congress and 
the Moslem League In no wise represent the people 
oi India and the release of Mrs. Besant out of 
deference to the Indian equivalent of the Council of 
Workmen's and Soldiers' Delegates is a step towards 
anarchy. The Indians' most pressing need is the 
abolition ol the caste system and here lies a magnifi- 
cent field nf work for real Indian patriots. Such 
patriots exist, but not in the aiuull body of political 
agitators which is demanding power for its own 
ends. 

Let us see what this panic-monger of a 
lord did to promote the cause of social 
reform when he was Governor of Botn'iay. 
That will enable us to gallic the sincerity 
of his pretensions. The Indian Social Re- 
former of Bombay says : 

In England, the movement seems to have found a 
willing advocate in the person of «nr late Governor, 
Lord Sydenham, who has been eulnrging within the 
last few weeks on the importance of women's educa- 
tion hi India, on the enormities of the caste system, 
and on the urgent need of social reform generally. 
It is not, therefore, impertinent to enquire what the 
attitude of his Government was in these matters. If 
he was really earnest about women's education, he 
had a rare opportunity of giving effect to his convic- 
tions while he was head of the Government of 
Bombay. The only thing that he actually did fur It 
was to allot a small port of an area, to be reclaimed 
from the sea, to a futnre Women's College. Bis 
reclamation scheme has gone hy the board, and the 
site Intended for the future Women's College remains 
submerged in the Back Bay. Lord Sydenham knew 
how to extract money from the pockets of wealthy 
men, and he could easily have got a few lakhs for a 
Women's College, if he wanted to establish one before 
he left the country. So much for his seal for the 
education of Indian women. As regards social reform, 
Us Government was tbe strongest opponent of Mr. 
jtasu's Bill among Local Governments, and that Bill 
was designed particularly to facilitate inter-marriages 
among the several castes oi Hindus. Tbe absence of 
a valid form of contracting such intermarriages 
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without drowning one's religion, is, we need hardly 
say, a great oh-taclc in ciale reform. Lord Sydenham 
during tlieeirly pm t of his Governorship of Bombay 
had instituted an enquiry into the dedication of minor 
girls with a view to legislation. His lordship, how- 
ever, finally decided that legislation was inexpedient 
on the alleged ground th.it the evil was associated 
with the customs of respectable clusses of Hindu 
society. His Excellency's Government was requested 
to publish the sources nf their information, hut refused 
to do s i. Temperance reform fared no better at onr 
Lite Governor's hands. It is, moreover, well-known 
that Lord Sydenham was bitterly opposed to Mr. 
Gcikhale's Elucation Hill. With what consistency 
Lord Sydenham could talk of social reform after 
his retirement in the face of this reactionary record, 
we arc unable to understand. We may state here as 
our delihernte conviction that the cause of social 
reform is grievously retarded hy its being utilised, 
whether by Englishmen or Indians, as an argument to 
prevent p ihticil progress. 

Such is the past record of this great 
British friend of Indian social reform. 

The editor of the Indian Social Reformer 
has done well to state it as his deliberate 
conviction that the canse of social reform 
is grievously retarded by its being utilised, 
whether by Englishmen or Indians, as an 
argum.'iu to prevent social progress. Some 
of the strong advocates of Indian Home 
Rule, moreover, being opponents ot social 
reform, there is a danger of the impression 
gaining ground that a man cannot be both 
a staunch and convinced Home Ruler and 
a strong and practicil social reformer. 
Needless to say, such an impression is not 
and canii )t be true. One may, ot course, 
advocate self-rule lor India without using 
the expression Home Rule. 

Social and Political Reform. 1 

The intcrdepen Icncc of social, political 
and other kinds of reform has been repeat- 
edly dwelt upon in the pages of this 
Review. It has, therefore, given us great 
pleasure to read the weighty representa- 
tion jointly submitted to Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford by the Bombay Pre- 
sidency Social Keform Association and the 
Aryan Brotherhood of Bombay. It is 
pointed out in the representation why, 
though the two bodies are not political, 
they have submitted it. 

The Bombav Presidency Social Reform association 
and tbe Aryan Brotherhood are not political bodies. 
Their object and fnnctions are directly concerned with 
tbe cause of what is known In India as Social Reform, 
a terra which has been usually understood in this 
country in a much narrower sense than ia Barons 
owiug to the pjlicy of religious and social neutrality 
to whieh the British Government has pledged itselfc 
It may seem, therefore, that tbe Association and the 
Brotherhood are going beyond their legitimate 
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sphere in submitting this representation in connection 
with the political problem anil situation of India. 
But they have felt it their duty lo rcpiesem their 
view on the political problem with special reference to 
the problem of social reform on the full iwing 
grounds : (n) the disti icti.iu which is made between 
political and social reform in tbe present special con- 
dition of India is more or less unnatural, having no 
sanction in the history of the well-offered anil harmo- 
nious progress of any people ; (6) all reform, whether 
it be political, so;lal. religion* or economic, is one, 
and the different kinds of reform in the very nature 
of things act and react on anil influence one another : 
lc)the progressive conditions uf India have so chnngeil 
and are still so changing under the energising anil 
unifying and, therefore beneficial, Impetus of llritish 
rnle, that social reform has come to r-ceive In these 
J a J» « wider algnificntion than hefore so as to make 
the social problem a necessary part of and intertwin- 
ed with the political problem in India : and id) it has 
been one of the contentions of those who oppose 
representative Government lor the people of India, 
making by gradual steps for Indian .nt.in irav within 
the fold of the British Empire, that they do nut deserve 
such rights because of their s>cinl biek\v.ini new. 

The Association and the Brotherhood 
are perfectly right in Baring : 

At the present ti'ne when the critics of Rcpresen- 
tntive Government fir Inlia lHittle ciln-it.-l Indians 
as u class of men who have no infiVuce over or 
knowledge of the British offici.ils, we crave leave to 
Inv stress upon the historical fact that it wns the 
influence, the mediation, and the help of educated 
Indians, which ever since Lord Micklnn l's time extri- 
cate! Government from the dilemma of popular dis- 
content and prejudice created by such incisure* us the 
above and other measures su.'h null.- tcn-luni; „f 
anatomy nnd the dissection of dead b idles in medical 
colleges and the introduction of tlic system o' v.iccin i- 
tion as a preventive remedy attain it small p >\ Instrnc- 
tire light upon that point is affor led by the I Ue Sir 
Barllc Frere, who was Governor '.f rVmi'iiv from 
1863 to 1868, in his paper ndvoc iting repicsrntntive 
government for India and healed "The means of 
ascertaining puhlie opinion In India," which he rend 
at a meeting of the E tit India \s>ooiatinn in London 
on the 9th of June 1871. 

The Bombay Social Reformers do not 
harbour tha delusion tint the elected re- 
presentatives of the people would at pre- 
sent for the most part hi in favour of 
social reform. They say : 

We are ready to acknowledge that if the Legisla- 
tive Councils be constituted on the wide basis of 
popular franchise demanded in the scheme of reform 
formulated, for Instance, hy the Indinn National 
Congress and the All-Indiu Muslim League, the party 
opposed to social reform is likely to be in a majority 
in such Councils and show unwillingness to support 
social legislation out of deference to the prejudices of 
the orthodox masses. 

They however contend : 

Bat on the other hand that representative charac- 
ter and constitution of the Legislative Councils will 
give a better and sorer chance to social legislation 
than Is feasible or politically expedient under the 
present constitution, in whicL, the party of social 
reform and the party opposed to it being equally kept 



out of the Government so far as a substantial and 
effective voice in it is concerned, neither party is able 
to rclisc its lull and due shuic of responsibility to tbc 
country such as can conic only from the obligations 
imposed upon both the parlies by the practical nud 
testing responsibilities ot office und administration. 
H the people be given a real and ctla tlve voice in the 
Government of their own country, the party of social 
relurm, though at first mid for some years in a. 
minority, as it always is in any country, will be able 
to press the canse of social reform in a more respon- 
sible manner nnd educate public opimou mure persis- 
tently and effectively thnu it is nble to do now when, 
for want ol solid and living interest nnd share hi the 
ad ministration, the people and their representatives 
are compelled to deal with political and social 
questions iu a more or less nscsponsible and therefore 
academic manner. 

The history of all other countries proves more or 
lch» that that is how social reform has advanced. 
Even in Fvigland the cause of muss education, tbe 
cause of women's education, the removal of reli- 
gious nnd social disabilities in the case of women 
and the lower clusses h ire hiu) to encounter opposi- 
tion Irora vested inteiests for long years in Parlia- 
ment bclorc they won their way into statutory 
sanction and contributed to the fullness of national 
life. 

In a previous, paragraph they have 
shown the need of social legislation. They 
say, they have tried to represent the bear- 
ing of the political problem in India on its 
social problem in the present circumstances 
and conditions of the eountry. 

It. •cause we nrc anxious that the great British 
Nation, with whose interests ami future piospccts 
Providence h is identified the interests and destinies 
of ludin, should perceive in its true perspective the 
inter-coiioertinn ol the two problems, and unl be led 
by those, who, professing in all good laith lo be the 
frie>vli ami well wishers ol India, oppose the 
Confess nud Muslim L.-iigw- si-lieine on the ground 
that India is socially backward, because they can 
kuow ouly the external facts ol the hie uf India and 
ure not able to see its inwardness. 

They say why social reform is not likely 
to make the headway it deserves, so long 
as our Government remains what it is : 

Having w irked In thr field ol social] reform and 
some of ns having had even to sufier social penalties 
for it, experience has taught us that so long as the 
constitution of the Government of India and of tbe 
Provincial Governments is whut It is, that is to say, 
so long as that constitution is not genuinely and 
substantially representative of the people, so long 
social reform will not make the headway it deserves. 

It is shown why agitation on the ques- 
tion of social reform has gone into the 
background before the universal clamour 
of political agitation ; a fact to be "rightly 
deplored by all sincere well-wishers of the 
country." 

We aik the people, we agitate and try to persuade 
the people, to give up the distinctions of caste which 
impede their political and industrial progress. We 
endeavour to carry ou a crusade against those distinc- 
tions. Bat the ma»m and evea many of the edsca- 
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ted ctnssea tarn round and point to the tact that 
the British also in India have formed themselves 
into a governing caste. We plead and finale for 
reform in resped of marriiige and other laws. 
Hnt the orthodox oppose on the ground that 
the Government, as it n constituted, should -not 
interfere with their social customs find luws, because 
it is almost exclusively composed of officials who are 
socially alien to the people. Who can say that they 
are wrong? So eminent acid experienced an admini- 
strator of British India as the lute Sir Donald McLcod, 
who, rising to important offices in the IndUn Civil 
Service with distinction, closed his career of mure than 
thirty years in india as Lieut. Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces and of the Punjab, held that 
"Englishmen in India are always in a state of pupi- 
lage as regards a knowledge of the inner life of the 
native community. * He'thcrefore, was emphatically 
of opinion that us "the vital principle of a nation's 
happiness depends much more upon the regulation or 
every-day affairs than upon anything else. English- 
men, who in their country enjoy the privilege of 
having a share In the management of their own 
public uffairs, should respond to the request that 
natives of India shonld be allowed to manage their 
own affairs," by the substantial application in their 
case In the g overnmenl of the country of the principle 
of representation. ( Sec Vol. VI, Journal of the 
liast India Association, pp. 41-45. ) 

The Bombay social reformers have acted 
as all true lovers ot humanity and genuine 
patriots onght to. They have not played 
into the hands of those hypocritical foreign 
advocates of Indian social reform whose 
zeal for it is only a pretext for hindering 
our political progress. We do hope all 
social reformers in other pnrts of India 
will lose no time in doing what Bombay 
has done. 

Secondary education for all ! 

The Right Hon'ble Mr. Fisher, the Edu- 
cation Member of the British Cabinet, has 
inaugurated a vigorous policy for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of education in 
England, and has reccutly been addressing 
large audiences on the subject in Wales 
and Lancashire to secure public support 
tor his costly programme of more schools, 
better paid teachers, and a higher stage of 
education for all. "Mr. Fisher in his 
speeches has stood out sturdily for a good 
general education. We have often insisted 
in these columns [namely the Times] on 
secondary education lor all. In fact, as 
Mr. Fisber admits in all his speeches, there 
ean be no other goal. If we are ever to 
compete on equal terms in the markets of 
the world, oar people must one and all 
have that outfit for lite which is implied 
in the term general education," 

So, England, one of the most advanced 
countries in the world, is now goiug to 
make secondary education universal and a 
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charge on the State, while in India, when 
Mr. Gokhale introduced a bill for making 
a beginning in the work of universal 
primary education in only certain areas of 
the country, the Calcutta University was 
influenced by its Vicc-Chancellor Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji to oppose the scheme 
on the ground that post-graduate instruc- 
tion for a few is more necessary for 
national welfare than primary education 
for all. Such is the contrast between edu- 
cational statesmanship at Calcutta and 
London. Mr. Fisher may be the education 
minister of the greatest empire in the 
world, but he cannot claim to be 
Saraswali, the Goddess of Learning. 

Health in Schools in England. 

One of the reasons urged by the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Gokhale's universnl primary 
education bill was that cheap education 
is nasty, that cheap schools arc likely to 
be insanitary, ana a poor country, like 
India cannot afford the cost of building 
healthy school-houses. One would expect 
England, the richest conntry in the globe, 
to have secured perfect health lor her 
schoolchildren, specially as that conntry 
is free from malaria, cholera, plague and 
other epidemics which desolate India 
periodically. 

The Annual Report for 1916 of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation in England reveals the following 
facts : 

"Ten per cent, of the six million of children in 
school attendance in England and Wales are unable 
to take fnll benefit from schooling on account of mat- 
nonrishment ; another ten p-.T cent, suffer from the 
same evil through unclcuiiliuess of body and head. 
Almost as many are suffering from defective eye- 
sight ; and j-et again ns many from diseased teeth.' 

This makes 40 per cent, or nearly one- 
half! 

England being a progressive country, 
her statesmen hare grappled the problem. 

"The school medical service has won Its way not 
only by the enterprise, skill and devotion of the local 
education authorities and their officers, but by its 
own natural momentum. To-day hundreds of 
thousands of children [in the schools of England and 
Wales] are healthier, hetler and brighter for its 
labours." "In 1016 there was a substantial improve- 
ment In the physical condition of the older children, 
but there is little or no improvement in the health or 
personal condition of entrants to the schools. Re- 
form has apparently not yet reached the borne envir- 
onment of children under five. ( The Times) 

Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, demands 
the following as bis irreducible minimum : 
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1. Every child shall periodically come 
under direct medical nnd dental supervi- 
sion, and, if found defective, shall be "fol- 
lowed up." 

2. Every child shall "somehow or 
other" be well nourished and cleansed. 

3. For every sick, diseased, or defective 
child, skilled medical treatment shall be 
made available. 

4. Every child shall be educated in a 
well-ventilated school-room, or class-room, 
or in some open-air class. 

6. Every child shall have daily, organ- 
ised physical exercise. 

Not one of these has been secured as 
yet! 

The English Public School Fetish. 

We had so long been hearing the praise 
of the Public Schools of England as the 
best educational agencies in the world, as 
the most successful nurseries imaginable of 
able public servants, efficient military 
officers, cultured gentlemen nnd true 
scholars. Indian schools and colleges, on 
the other hand, have been cried down as 
teaching sham, giving an education which 
has no connection with reality, and breed- 
ing a parasite class (viz., Vakils) or dis- 
affected failures in life. This fashionable 
view has been the chict reason for import- 
ing mediocrities from the schools and col- 
leges of England into the public services of 
India at four times the salaries offered to 
the best graduates of India. 

But the present war has destroyed this 
myth as it has destroyed many others. 
The scales arc dropping from the eyes of 
the English public, and they have begun 
to admit the truth about their most ven- 
erated fetish. It is not a Babu agitator 
but the Times of London which writes 
thus : 

"A public Khool is in itself a society. To tfae boys 
who compose it, it is n tittle water-tight world with 
its own tows and morality ; and they never see it a* 
a preparation for a larger world..... The public school 

boy is very like a monk He sets the real world as 

a holiday world and therefore as not qnite real He 
has no idea of social lift escept in his school...... He 

often keeps these social ideas all through the rest of 
his life." 

"But, the public school boy it not to remain a 
monk all bis life. Bis function is to he a member of 
the larger society of bin nation ; and indeed of all 
mankind ; and lie should from the first be taught 
that bis public school is in a necessary relation to 
that secular world ; and is in fact supported by it." 

"The public school Englishman uften remains a 
public school boy even when he is a Cabinet Minuter 
or a Bishop. The old monastic world aeelade* him 



Irom complete iculity Fnrcigmrs smile at the 

English governing clns<i Thej- sec us as n peculiar 

ptimle bring in a world ol illusions." 

The gient mass of the English people arc now 
thoroughly impatient of these illusions t they lire begin- 
ning to revolt against the mle of our governing class 
as against the rulr of piusH The first neces- 
sity for that class is Hint they should be linined in a 
sense of reality from tin ir childhood, that they 
should be brought up, not ns ynnng monks, bat AS 
young members of the whole society of the nation. 
Tluir (picsent) education is nn education at all, but 
it course of illusi >n " (Times, Ed. Sap, Aug. 23, 
1017). 

Wake up John Bull, and wake up blind 
adorers of the Oxford ami Cambridge 
fetish in Indian Legislatures. 

Lord Ronaldshay on Revolutionary 
Movement in Bengal. 

In his last speech at a meeting of the 
Bengal Legislative Council His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal tried to prove the 
existence of a widespread anarchical and 
revolutionary movement in Bengal and to 
convince the pulilic that all those who 
have been dealt with under the Defence of 
India Act, the Ingress Ordinance, or Regu- 
lation III of 181 K, are guilty. His proofs 
consisted of certain incriminating docu- 
ments which arc nllcgcd to have been 
found by the police, certain corroborative 
events and facts and certain confessions 
made by those who have been punished. 

In His Excellency's speech we have only 
the police version of the case. The 
Governor of Bengal is not merely the head 
of the Executive and the Police ; he should 
also consider what the accused have to 
say in their defence and also what the 
public have to say. This he has not had 
the opportunity of doing. His speech ia 
based on ex parte evidence, and cannot, 
therefore, carry all the weight it ought to, 
considering the position of the speaker. 

It goes without saying that the docu- 
ments alleged to have been found were 
found by the Police. How can the public 
be convinced that they are not, all of them 
or some of them, entirely or in part, con- 
coctions and fabrications ? It has been 
found by the highest tribunals in many 
cases that the Police are not above such 
concoctions and fabrications. Taking it 
for granted, however, that these documents 
are genuine, and that they, together with 
the corroborative events and facts, prove 
the existence of a revolutionary movement, 
it has still to be proved (1) that the move- 
ment is as widespread and serious as we 
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arc asked to believe and (2i that tbe 
persons punished were actually guilty of 
having participated in the movement. In 
proof, the confessions of a few particular 
unnamed persons are brought forward. 
These confessions are all confessions made 
to the Police. How can we be satisfied 
that these confessions were voluntary and 
true ? But supposing that they were true 
and voluntary, and that they are sup- 
ported by certain allege! facts, how can 
the gnilt of a few prove the guilt of hun- 
dreds of others? Sampling may give 
satisfactory resultsfn commercial transac- 
tions, but not in judging of the gnilt or 
innocence of large numbers of men. We 
are, indeed, told that these hundreds have 
also confessed to varying degrees and 
kinds of complicity in different offences 
connected with the movement. But where 
are the proofs to show that these con- 
fessions were actually made, and, if really 
made, that they were made voluntarily ? 
We are sorry to have to say that His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, being 
a ruler, not a lawyer and judge trained to 
sift and weigh evidence, his pronounce- 
ments on questions of a judicial character 
cannot be considered convincing merely 
because they proceed from so high an 
authority as he. 

It is not on nccount of any innate 
perversity in our nature that we refuse to 
accept the police version of cases as true. 
The law of evidence as it obtains in India 
is based on distrust and suspicion of the 
police. And the Indian Evidence Act was 
not framed by the public of India, or the 
journalists and other agitators of India, 
or even the lawyers and judiciary of 
India. It was the Bureaucracy, the 
Executive, who were the makers of the 
law. If it differs in any respect from the 
British law of evidence, it is because the 
police in India has a character different 
from that of the police in England, because 
public opinion in free England (to which 
its Government is responsible) is a factor 
which is almost non-existent in this 
country, and because the police can more 
easily coerce a demoralised enslaved people 
than a stubborn, courageous, and free 
people. 

Let us now see what opinion as to the 
character of the police in this country is 
implied in our law of evidence. Section 24 
of the Indian Evidence Act runs as 
follows : 
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A confession made bv an accused person is irrele- 
vant in a criminal proceeding if tbe making of the con- 
fession appear* to the court to have been caused bj 
any inducement, threat, or promise, having reference 
to the charge ngainst the accused person, proceeding 
from a persou in authority, and sufficient, in the 
opinion of the Court, to give the accused person 
ground* which would appear to bim reasonable for 
supp ising that by making It he would gain any ad- 
vantage or avoid any evil of a temporal nature in 
reference to the proceedings against him. 

The principle underlying this Section is 
thus explained in Woodrofie and Amir 
Ali's Evidence Act :— 

Principie. The ground upon which confessions, 
like other admissions, are received, is the presump- 
tion that no persou will voluntarily make a state- 
ment which is against his interest unless it be true. 
Bat the force of the confession depends upon its volun- 
tary character. The object of the rule relating to 
the exclusion of confesslcns is to exclude all confes- 
sions which may have been procured by the prisoner 
being led to suppose that it will be better fur him to 
admit himself to be guilty of an offence which be 
really never committed. There is a danger that the 
accused may be led to criminate himself falsely. The 
principle upon which the confession is excluded, is 
that, it is under certain conditions testimonially nn- 
truitworthy. Moreover, the admission of each evi- 
dence would natnrally lead the agents of the police 
while seeking to obtain a character for activity and 
seal, to harass and oppress prisoners, in the hope of 
wringing from them a reluctant confession. P. 250. 

In the commentary on section 24 in 
Woodrofie and Amccr Ali's edition of the 
Evidence Act, we find the following 
passages :— 

In a very large percentage of Sessions cases the 
prisoners will be found to have made elaborate con- 
fessions, shortly alter coming into the bands of the 
police ; not infrequently these confessions are adhered 
to in tbe committing Magistrate's Court ; they are 
almost invariably retracted when the proceedings 
have reached a final stage anil tbe prisoner is at the 
Bar of tbe Sessions Court "These recurrent pheno- 
mena, peculiarly suggestive In themselves, can rcaxce- 
ly fail to attract the anxious notice of Judges who 
regard the efficient administration of justice as a 
matter in which they are directly and personally im- 
plicated, not as a mere routine work mapped out for 
them in the higher tribunals." The retraction of con- 
fessions it, as was said by Straight, J., In X. v. Btba- 
lal, "an endless source of anxiety and difficulty to 
those who have to see that justice is properly ad- 
mistered/' 

In S. r. Thompson, Cave, J., said, "I would add 
that for my part I always suspect these confessions, 
which are supposed to be the offspring of penitence 
and remorse, and which nevertheless are repudiated 
by tbe prisoner at the trial. It is remarkable that 
it is of very rare occurrence for evidence of a confes- 
sion to be given when the proof of the prisoner's 
guilt is otherwise clear and satisfactory j but when 
ft is not clear and satisfactory, the prisoner is not 
Infrequently alleged to have been seised with the 
desire born of penitence and remorse to supplement 
it with a confession ; a desire which vanishes as soon 
as be appears in a Court of Justice." (Pp. 363—364.) 
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, Section 25 of the Indian Evidence Acl 
runs as follows :— 

No confession trade to a Police-officer, ihall be 
proved si against a person accjsed of aoy offence. 

The principle underlying this section is 
thus stated in Woodroile and Ameer Ali's 
edition of the Evidence Act :— 

The powcri of the police are often ahused for pur- 
of extortion aud oppression ; and confessions 
ncd by the Police through undue influence have 
: the subject of frequent judicial comment "The 
of this section Is to prevent confessions nt> 
frotn accused persons through any undue 
cc' being received as evidence against them." 
' a confession he made to a Police-officer, the law 
ana that such a confession shall be absolutely 
ttduded from evidence, because the person to whom 
tt was made is not to be relied on for proving such 
«. confession, and he is moreover snsptcted of em- 
ploying co-ercioii to obtain the confeuion." "Flic 
Oroad gronnd for not admitting confessions made to 
• Police officer h to avoid the danger of admitting 
false confessions " 

Section 26 of the Evidence Act runs as 
follows : 

"No confession made by any person whilst he is 
in the custody of a Police-officer, unlets it be made 
in the immediate presence of a Magistrate, shall be 
proved a* against such u person " 

These few brief quotations will show 
that it is the law which tells us not to 
accept as true the police version o< a cast 1 
unless it is proved in open court by other 
unimpeachable evidence. But His Excellen- 
cy the Governor appeals to the public un- 
hesitatingly to accept the police version as 
true. Under the circumstances, no reason- 
able person can accuse the public of dis- 
respect for the Governor if they consider 
the law as laid down by His Majesty's 
Government a higher and safer guide than 
His Excellency. 

Hir Excellency has stated that in a 
small minority of cases the accused were 
brought to trial. That, however, does not 
show that the other accused, who form 
the majority and have not been brought 
to trial, are guilty. The reason why these 
large numbers of the accused were not 
brought to trial is stated to be the fact 
that their confessions were made before 
the police. We have already quoted the 
law and the opinion of lawyer-judges to 
show why such confessions are inadmis- 
sible as evidence,— that such confessions 
have been ruled out is not an arbitrary 
caprice of anybody but is based on the 
highest principles of jurisprudence. The 
Evidence Act and the Criminal Procedure 
Code lay down how confessions volun- 
tarily made before a Magistrate may be 



used as relevant and valid evidence. It 
is for Government tn show why in the 
case of hundreds of detenus they were not 
produced before Magistrates for making 
voluntary confessions. The very fact that 
they have not been so produced, may 
justify the public in snspecting the 
character and substance ot these alleged 
confessions. That the detenus are at first 
generally kept confined in solitary cells in 
jfiilt, deepens the public distrust of these 
alleged confessions. I'lie Governor does 
not know the rumouri regarding the 
treatment of detenus while under police 
custody or in solitary confinement. These 
rumours may all be lalse, as at least some 
ot them undoubtedly are ; but where the 
officials are not responsible to the public 
and tbeir methods nre secret, Dame 
Rumour cannot be blamed it she be busy 
with her equally irresponsible tongue. 

We have been told, and we knew it from 
the days of Lord Carmichocl, that the 
case of every suspect is placed before a 
judicial officer before he is punished. Is 
or was that judicial officer a trained 
lawyer and judge ? Wc trow not. Besides, 
as when an accused's case iB considered, he 
is not represented by counsel, and has no 
opportunity of producing rebutting evi- 
dence and as only the police version is 
before the judicial officer, wedo not think 
justice can be done under these circum- 
stances. Much, too, must depend on the 
time devoted to the consideration of each 
case. As to this we quote below a para- 
graph from our article "Condemned Un- 
heard," which appeared in our last 
"anuary number and to which we invite 
ord Ronaldshay's attention : 

"But, we are told, Mr. Camming, the Dictator of 
Internments, Inquires into every man's case carefully 
and individually nnd gives him the chance of u reply. 
We learn fiom the reply in Council that In the first 
eleven months of 1016, Mr. Camming passed orders 
against 443 men. To this number mast be added 
the number of those who were arrested but ordered 
to be discharged, and others who are undergoing 
a month's preliminary purgatory before being quali- 
fied for treatment under the Defence of India Act. 
Therefore, deducting holidays and days spent on 
tonr, Mr. Camming must have decreed the fate of 
three young men every duy of the year. Such rapi- 
dity of judgment cannot be shown even by a special 
tribunal, sitting without a Jury or a chance of 



Lord Ronaldshay has promised that in 
future the cases against all persons to be 
placed under restraint would be submittefl' 
to a body consisting of two judges. We 
cannot consider this assurance entirely 
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satisfactory. What about the men already 
under restraint ? The public cannot take 
it for granted that justice has been done in 
their case. Their cases too, should come 
before this body in revision. We are not 
told what the qualifications of these two 
judges would be, nor their race. They 
should be three in number, and all trained 
lawyers. Moreover, the accused should 
have the right to be represented by Counsel 
retained either by them or by the public, 
and to produce rebutting evidence. 
His Excellency hps also said : 

Our contention is that there is in existence in Bengtd 
a widespread conspiracy for the overthrow of Govern- 
ment ; and such information ni I have been nhte lo 
give yon to-day should show, 1 think, that we have 
good grounds fur our belief. Nevertheless wc ate 
anxious that the whole mutter should be submitted 
to a strong, outside, and wholly disinterested hody 
for investigation aud decision. One of t'.ie earliest 
acts of Government, of which 1 am the head, was to 
ask the Government of India to assfet us by appoint- 
ing a strong Commit tec of Iudians and Europeans 
with a Jndge of the nigh Conrt of England at Its head 
to undertake this task. 1 am glad to be able to 
inform you that our request has met with a willing 
response. With the good unices of the Secret aiy of 
State the services of an eminent Judge of the King's 
Bench Itivision hnve been obtained, and no announce- 
ment may be looked for shortly giving the names 
ol those who will serve with Inm. It is our inten- 
tion to place before this body the whole of the 
material in connection with revolutionary movement 
which we possess and to ask them for their verdict. 

We do not exactly understand what this 
committee will do. On what will they 
pronounce their verdict ? Are they to Bay 
whether there is oris not a revolutionary 
movement in Bengal ? Or are they also to 
judge of the guilt or innocence of the per- 
sons placed under restraint ? Whatever 
their function may be, it is imperative that 
they should not come to a conclusion after 
considering merely the police version. The 
accused and the public should have the 
right and the fullest opportunity to place 
their version, too, before this Committee. 
Whether the verdict of this body will in- 
spire confidence, will depend entirely on 
whether their ability as lawyers and 
judges, their independence and their disin- 
terestedness, are undoubted or not. The 
probable object and result of the appoint- 
ment of this committee have also to be 
considered. The Statesman has already 
said in effect that in view of the approach- 
ing end of the war (a rather premature 
hope) and therefore of the period during 
which the Defence of India Act can remain 
in force, it is necessary to Bhow reasons 
and devise methods and means to perpe- 
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tuate or prolong the restraints placed upon 
the detenus; and the verdict of the com- 
mittee may serve this purpose. We do not 
know how far the Statesman's guess is 
well-founded. It may or may not be based 
on information derived from officials. We 
have another apprehension. Wc need not 
assume that the appointment of this body 
has anything to do with the efforts of the 
public and the bureaucracy, in opposite 
directions, relating to the constitutional 
changes now under discussion. But a 
result that is unintended may nevertheless 
be brought about. We, therefore, appre- 
hend that if the Committee should pro- 
nounce the verdict that there has been and 
is a revolutionary movement in Bengal, 
the opponents of constitutional progress in 
India may use it as an argument against 
granting political rights to a disaffected 
population ; though for our part we should 
say that even a proved revolutionary 
movement ought to be a strong ground for 
accelerating constitutional changes in 
order to counteract the movement. 

The steps which Government are now 
going to take, ought to have been taken 
long ago. Belated action can never pro- 
duce the same result as a Step taken in 
time. 

Lastly we say, that even if all that 
Lord Ronaidshay has said be based on 
unimpeachable facts, they do not amount 
to much more,— in fact thev amount to 
very much less, than the Sinn Fein move- 
ment and rebellion in Ireland. If actual 
rebels could be pardoned in Ireland, it is 
for Government to Bhow convincing cause 
why in Bengal in dealing with persons 
suspected of being inclined to be rebels no 
other policy than "martial law, Sir, and 
no d— a nonsense" can be of any use. 

No Noa-official Visiting Committee. 

Throughout the speech of Lord Ronald- 
shay, which is the subject of the previous 
note, His Excellency tried earnestly to 
convince the public that the policy of in- 
ternment was just and necessary. He 
wanted that "the men of Great Britain 
and of India" should be "working together 
in helpful co-operation." He spoke against 
the "atmosphere of latent distrust and of 
thinly veiled suspicion." Yet the very 
same meeting of the Council at which his 
speech was made, showed that Government 
wanted not the co-operation of the public 
but only their acquiescence in official 
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^measures and the subordination of their 

♦ wills to the official will, and that the 
Officials themselves lived in an atmosphere 

, t ©f distrust and suspicion of the people. 

, We will give an illustration. The follow- 
ing is a cutting from the Armta Biunr 
Patrika : 

Political Fkisonbki. 

' Of the five resolutions ahout detenm two were 
withdrawn and two were postponed. Only one 
wai moved hy the Hon. Ral Kadhh Cliarnn 
Fat. The resolution asked for the appointment 
of a Board of Visitors In each district to visit 
the detenus every month to a«ccrl<iin nml 
report as to their health and other condition* mid 
on any complaint that might be made liy theai 
regarding their wants and necessaries. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Wheeler in opposing said the 
detenus were detained in 529 villages scattered nil 
over Bengal and it wmild be impossible for n non 
official committee like the one proposed to go round. 
He also gave other leasons why the committee 
should not be appointed. 

The non. Mr. dimming made a long statement 
showing that these men n ere being properly looked 
after and they had ample opportunities oi making 
known their grievnnces. 

The Hon. Mr. Bhahendra Chander Roy supported 
the motion. 

The motion was put and declared lost, 17 voting 
for and IRngainst it. 

We take from the Bengalee the following 
report of the speech which Babu Bha- 
bendra Chandra Kny made in the Bengal 
Legislative Council in supporting Kai 
Bahadur Kadha Charan Pal s resolution 
asking that a committee of non-officials be 
appointed in each district to vUit detenus 
ever; month and submit a report : 

I have followed with interest what has been said 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Cumming about the inquiiics 
made as to the treatment of intermd persons in Ben- 
sal. But as a member of a small committee which 
has been recently formed by the Indian Aesociation 
to inquire into the internment cotes, it has been my 
lot to he acquainted with charges often made against 
the Police which I dare not believe, far less express. 
If I were free to believe all the reports that are con- 
vened to ns, 1 could unfold here a harrowing tale of 
misery and suffering. 

My Lord, If we are not to have a voice in deter- 
mining as to how the Defence of India Act is to be 
administered, let as at least be permitted to see with 
onr own eyes how about a thousand tons of Bengal, 
who have been deprived of their liberty without 
trial, are bring In their enforced domicile. Let us 
have District Committees at suggested in this retolu- 
tion, and let not the detenus depend entirely upon 
the tender mercies of the District Superintendents 
and Sub-Inspectors of Police as Haridas had to. 

My Lord, on the 3rd July latt,I asked a question In 
this Council with regard to the arrangements for non- 
official visitors visiting persons dealt with nnder the 
Defence of India Act, while nnder detention ia jails ; 
and in answer I was told that no special arrange- 
ments had been. made. When I followed it np with 
a farther question Government stated that they bad 
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no inf or miit ion as to whether non-ofiicinl visitor* 
generally visited detenus in jails, but there wnt no 
prohibition against such visits. It was further 
stated that Government were not considering the 
desirability of Instituting a system of regular inspec- 
tion of detenus by a body of non-official visitors 
specially nominated ior the purpose. 

This attitude of Government n verv much to be 
deplored. Unless your Lordship takes the non-official 
Indians into yonr confidence, how can you expect 
them to discredit the wild rumours that are afloat 
in the country, how can you expect them to believe 
that the detenus are well caird for and not subjected 
to torture, that they do not go mad and meet with 
enrly drnth as a result of the treatment they get from 
their wnrders, that they do not commit suicide to 
escape starvation and uniftmeable atrocities? My 
Lord, unless yon accede to this humble prayer of the 
people, how do you e>pect to prevent them from 
thinking that nil is not above-hoard in the matter 
of treatment of detenus ? 

We find that Mr. Radhncharan Pal 
nsked for the appointment of a Board of 
Visitors in each district ; but Sir Henry 
Wheeler in his reply understood Mr. Pal 
to ask for only one Board of Visitors for 
the whole of Bengal. No doubt it would 
be impossible for one Committee to go 
round 529 villages every month ; but if a 
Committee were appointed in each district, 
the thing would by no means be impos- 
sible. And if, as Mr. Cumming asserted, 
that the detenus were being properly look- 
ed after, what harm would there be if a 
non-official committee found and reported 
the men to be comfortable ? It would 
only prove the official account to be cor- 
rect. If a sufficient number of non-officials 
could be found in every district where 
there are detenus, to serve in the district 
committee, why should Government be so 
tender-hearlcd as to seek to save them the 
trouble ol going round some villages ? 
If a sufficient number could not be found, 
the public would lose the right to criticise 
Government. Jf monthly visits were con- 
sidered impossible, why could _ not bi- 
monthly or quarterly rounds of visiting be 
sanctioned ? It seems to us that officials 
suspect that non-official committees may 
give unsatisfactory reports in spite of the 
detenus being very comfortable, and that 
is the real reason of their opposition. 

If detenus are all so well looked after 
why did two of them commit suicide ? 
The very fact that some detenus have had 
to borrow money because their monthly 
allowances had not bees granted at the 
time they were ordered to be placed under 
restraint, shows want of consideration,- 
We remember to have read some time ago 
an official press communique that the 
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house of a detenu in vill'ige Ramqiriwis 
being rcmovid to high ami ill \ j>i > uu 1 m 
the vicinity, bei ause the pl.icv ul.ne the 
house was at first located u.is 1<>w ami 
damp uml iuksticl with smk<s The 
obvious inference uimkl occur to even- 
body that, seeing that hig'i mil iliy 
round was available in the nct«ltl»i.ui- 
ood, the selection, at first, of uny other 
kind of site showed that the men who 
were entrusted with the duty of looking 
alter the detenu in Ramgati were 
unfit for that kind of work. 

We must here 'say that the non-oflicial 
members of council,— wc do not know 
their names— who left the council chamber 
before voting took place on Mr. I'.il's 
resolution, were guilty of uigleclof duty 
and probably of cowardice. 

Some Questions and Answers 
Regarding Detenus 

We take the questions and answers 
relating to detenus quota! in thi* note 
from the Amritn lltwtr I'ntrikn. The 
official communique relating to the miicuIc 
of Sachindra Das Gupta stand :— 

It it correct that the hoy wn» mil tillitwcd to study 
hi the kungpnr College -. the oider t < ili.u ill rt was 
liaised liy the local cilucaiionul nuili ittn» nlui 
consulting Government nml whs luted uu nilnriiMtion 
showliiK that iu the mun.ui. of di-eiphm-, it mil 
inexpedient that the deceased Miuuhl enlu ihi eul'egc 

With regard to this paragraph, Mr. 
Bhabendra Chandra Ray askid :— 

Is it a fact that the DiMncI M.i^i<.imii ol Kungpui 
anil President ol the College hud ml nincl t e )■ ung 
man that he bad no nbiicluui to adiuit him il tlie 
Additional Secretary had none ' 

The official reply was :— 

There is a statement to that edict in the Petition 
of Sachindra to the Additional Secretary. 

If Sacbindrn's stateuieut were false, 
here was an opportunity for an official 
contradiction. As there was no contra- 
diction, we take it that the statement was 
true and Government alone was fully res- 
ponsible for the boy's non-admission to 
College and enforced idleness. Hence the 
official communique was somewhat mis- 
leading. 

Hon'ble Babn Bhabendra Chandra Rav asked :— 
(a) Are the Government aware of the giueral feeling 
that exists tliat llari Das Das was driven to roruniil 
raicide by starvation ? (b) Is it a fact that he left a 
note to this effect m writing which was taken away 
by the polite after his death ? 

The Hon'ble Mi. Keir replied : -"(a) Government 
an not aware or the existence of any such feeling, for 
which there is ao foundation. <h) The Hon'ble 
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MemW n teferred to the answer given to question 
N> XXXVliI l) .isked bv the Hon'ble Member at 
tut in murf Kid m -itn hepieinbei last." 

We think in answering questions of a 
senium ili.ti.ic'cr officials would do well 
to rope it uu* vera rather than refer the 
public to pn vious answers to previous 
qne>>ti in*, f he habit of referring to pre- 
vious answers savours to the public mind 
of evasion, though that may not be 
intended. 

Hon'ble natiu Bhabendra Chandra Kay further 
asked : 

(a) With reference to the statement made by Govern- 
ment thnt the it mains of Han Das Las were 
"consigned to the Gauges as hiB castemca were not 
willing to ctemute the body," will the Government 
be pleutid to si ale the names of thise people who 
«ia lequistcd tu ilu the Inst rites to Han Las Das 
and it umiI, and hv whom, wheie and when were 
ilnMiuuibtid hi thai behalf? lb) What caste did 
U.iu D.is Dji hrloiiR In and what is approximately 
the nuinlier of the adult ra.de population ol this caste 
within the juiisdiciiun of tbe Puthia thana ? (c) By 
whom, where, at what tune, and in whose presence 
were the munin (>l Hon l>ns Das consigned to the 
Uai>K"> ' 

'I I e Ilmi'lile Mi Km lephed .— (a) Government 
lin\t iU' lniniiii.iiiun .It Han Das is reported to lie 
aM.ihiMn bi casie; Governiuent have no informa- 
tion irgiirdmg ihe nniuber of Mahisyas In the Pnlhla 
thnna (c) The remains were consigned to tbe 
Gauges bv the snme persons as brought the body 
fur the "post mortem" txaniinatiou ; Government 
iiave no information as to the other details asked for." 

Neither the manner nor tbe matter ot 
these replies was satisfactory. 

The Hon'hle Bnbu Bhabendra Chandra Ray farther 
asked — (rt) Wbai were the educational qualifications 
ol Hnri Das Dns and the salary diawn hy him as 
second masier of the Malda School prior to Ids 
detention ? (b) Was any servaut or cook allowed 
liuu duung his detention ? If not, why sot ? (c) 
Whcu the Superintendent of Police made an advance 
of Ks. 10 to him, how many days' expenses was this 
amount intended to cover? (d) When was tbe 
second advance ( Rs. 5) applied for aad received, and 
what representations were made hy Hart Da* when 
applying fur tbe same ? (e) For how many days did 
the h.cal police exiact the two allowances of Ks. 10 
and C, respectively, to last Bad Da* ? (f) What 
are tbe average monthly earnings and expenses, 
respectively of a common day-labourer in tbe district 
ofRsjsBoht? 

To these questions the following replies 
are found extracted in the Bengalee : 

Answer by tbe Hon'ble Mr. Kerr s— 

"(a) Han Dos had pasted the Entrance Examina- 
tion ; Government are not aware of the salary he 
drew at tbe Malda school. 

(b) Hnri Das Das employed a servant. 

(c) , Id) and (e) Government are unable to answer 
these questions 

(1) The Hon'hi. Member is referred to the ottefaU 
publication entitled "Prices and Wages is India, 
1917." 
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Though the reader may, unexpectedly, 
nud some grnu bum mr in Mr. Kbit's 
answers, it is nut the kin 1 of tin 1 winch 
delights and satisfies. 

In reply to sjine questions asked hy 
Bibu Ainbica Charau Mazamd^r abiut 
Sichinlr.i Da3 Gjpta, he was, according 
to the Bengalee, informed by .VI r. Kerr :— 

"(a) Government are aware that some letters 

Surporticg to hare beeu written by Sachuidr.i Dob 
up'.a before he committed suicide hare appeared in 
the public prtu. 

(b) Some of tlie expreaaiani used in thcie lettcri 
appear to indicate that Sachindra N ith Dos Gupta, 
was under the erroneous impression that Uc was 
shadowed by the police. 

(c) The impression that lie w.is shadowed bv the 
police if it existed in th.: mind of Saclundiu N nil I) is 
Gupta, was entirely mistaken. 

Our impression is that Government arc 
entirely mistaken. 

We extract some other questions and 
answers from the Bengalee. 

AlXOW 1NCE3 OF DlfTUNUS. 

By the H m'ble Uabu lihabcadrn Chandia Kay :— 

XVII. Will the Government he pleased to state 
how many applications or other irprraciirulinis have 
been made by detenus or their relations up to dale 
with regard to the non-payment or iiiuilei|uaey ol 
maintenance allowances, and whut netion lias been 
taken thereon ? 

Answer by the Uun'ble Mr. Keer :— 

'The collection ol the intoruiuilon asked Tor wo dd 
involve an additional burdeu on alie.idy overworked 
officers, and Government do uol think thai the public 
utility of the information when ubuincd would be 
commemorate with the labour entailed.' 

Plicss of Domicile of Uktkmis. 
By the Hon'ble .labu lluabeudia Chandra Kay :- 
XVII. (a) In how many in>iauc<.a Live the 

Government received complaints regarding the 

uustritability ol the places of domicile ol detenus. 

and what inquiries have been made with legaid 

thereto, and with what result ? 

(b) What is usually the natnre ..1 the complaints ? 

(c) In how many instances have the places ol 
domicile been described as— 

(i) malarious, 

(il) desolate, 

(Hi) infested with snakes, 

Or) nnusnally damp, or 

<v) jung'y f 

And what steps hare been taken by the Govern- 
ment In each such case ? 

Answer by the lljn'ble Mr. K<er:— 

"The Hou*ble Member is referred to the auswtt 
given to question X VII." 

founts of Dhtbnus. 

5Tift e ^S5." Ue a » bn Bbabendea Chandra Ray :- 
Xix (a) What are tbe rales for affording medical 
treatment and turning to detsnus who may lall ill ? 

(D) U it a fact that the detenus have to bear the 
cost of medicines oat of their maintenance allowance ? 
Answer by the Hon'ble Mr. Kerr :- 
"(a) Detenus receive facilities foe obtainiog medi- 



e il n Ivicc, so far rb possif.l ■, similar to those which 
v. ml I luve been open ti mi'ifliid they not lieen 
u-i lei iletrnti in. In cases o> mild illness lacilities are 
gmn lor attendance nl t! e ncniesl dispcusary ; when 
uiilo >r treitiuciil m required, the detenu is transferred 
to the nearest hospital, and when he Is nnablc to 
he moved, lacilities ore given for cnliing in the nearest 
medical man. 

<li) The detenu has to pay lor medicines in the 
same way as other member* of the public, and the 
cost is t rented as part ol his necessary expenditnrc." 

In reply to one of the questions asked, 
regarding a detenn n.-imed Tamknath 
S iny.il of Dighap.iti.-i, by Babu Kishori 
Mohan Clum Ihuri, Mr. Kerr said :— 

"(a) TarakNnthSaiiy.il w.is interned in August 
last at Mukmi Iqur, district I'.iridlmr. A iniiiiilenann 
allowance is granted only w'icu the detenu's family 
is imalilc to sii|i|ioi I huu ut his plu-c ol internment 
ami lie has no means ol his own ; in such cases the 
Magistrate of ihe distriet in which the detenn is 
in i ci ix .1 has auihoriiv to giaul sueli allowance as 
he Linsilcri smtulili' and the amount ol allowance 
so granted is i.'[>.irlr! for the l.irmal sanction of 
Government. No leporl ol the itrnirt ul an allowance 
in this ease has yet reached Government. 

Comments on the replies would 
lit snpi-rflii his. Duly a few brief remarks 
need Ik- in tilc. It doc-s not appear cither 
reasonable or humane to place a man 
under restraint without at the same time 
tntkmg arrangements for his food and 
raiment. It the man enrned his bread for 
himself, he is deprived of the opportunity 
ol doing so. If lie be the bre id winner of 
his l.-umly, the e isc becomes still more 
htrd. It is only rich f.imilies that can 
m.-i'Utaui nnv member living separately 
mi I ut i diit wee from th'.' f tmily. Middle 
el tss and pi >x families arc not in a 
p .sit i m to do so. The rule followed by 
Government as rig wis maintenance al- 
lowances in ikes the lot of middle class 
an.i puir detenus, who ure most probably 
the majority, mure miserable than that 
of the worst convicts in jail, in respect of 
food. As regards medical treatment, some 
illnesses are undoubtedly due to detention 
and restrictions on liberty and others to 
unhealthy climate ami sites. Hence, il is 
not reasonable in all cases of illness to 
nuke detenus pay for their medical treat- 
ment. 

Taraknath Sanyal was interned in 
August last, and till November 20 last,* 
we learn from Mr. Kerr's reply, nothing 
definite was known to Government regard* 
iug grant ol maintenance allowance to • 
hiiu, yet we must believe that detenus are 
well cared for. 
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civics or the Fr.ihmnns). Some recent 
examples awl pninoiiiicrnients may be 
quoted in addition, i he c>|i|>iess'il Bihar 
ryots found their champion and fiiind, not 
in any Anglo-Indian, nor in any advocate of 
"Non-Ilrnhmm" separatism like Dr. T. M. 
Nair, but in Mr. M. K. Gandhi, an educat- 
ed Indian who is working for national 
solidarity and against national disruption. 
In his foreword to Mr. G. A. Natesan's 
What India Wants, Sir N. G. Chandavar- 
kar writes : 

The memorandum anil the scheme have beeu 
condemned in some quartern as being revolutionary 
on the main pound that their proposal* transfer 
power from the Indian Civil Service, who (it it said) 
are bent fitted to re present the maws in India, to 
the Indian educated clawed, who (it is maintained) 
are not the tiue lepresentative* of the masses. We 
may, without fear of the result in favour of the 
Indian educated clause*, invite one teal, which li a 
Mire tent, on this question If we take I lie hiitory of 
the administration limn 1HGB down to now, with 
special reference to the amelioration of the condition 
of the Indian agriculturists, who form seventy-five 
per cent, of the people in India, we shall mconlestibly 
hud that measures advocated in their interest by 
the educated Indians through their newspapers and 
public associations and at public meetings had been 
ktrenuonsly opposed an chimerical hy the British 
officials in India for a longtime and were ultimately 
more or lets adopted under the stress of circum- 
stances. It is the view of the Indian educated classes 
regarding the ryot's lot which, generally speaking, 
has after more or less painful experience to some 
extent won; and the official view has yielded in 
the end. 

The note justifying and supplementing 
the Congress-League scheme of reform, 
with an introductory representation sign- 
ed by the Hon. Sir Dinsha Wacha, Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar, Mr. C. II. Setal- 
vad, Sir Bhalcliandra Krishna, Mr. H. A. 
Wadia, Mr. W. A. Chambers, thellon. Mr. 
G. K. Parekh, the Hon. Mr. Vithalbhai 
Javerbhai Patel, Mr. N. V. G»khale and 
Mr. N.U. Samarth, which has been submit- 
ted to the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State, also corroborates the Indian 
nationalist view that the educated classes 
have hitherto tried to safeguard and 
promote the interests of the masses, 
according to their powers and opportuni- 
ties, as the following summary of some 
portions of the aforesaid note will show :— 
The Pbotbctiox of tbb Mimes, 

Discussing the question a* to who knows the man- 
es, the "nun on the spot" or educated Indians.tbe note 
cite* toe opinions of Lord Canning, and Lord Elgin, 
and the instances of the Ortsta famine of 1866, and 
thtafinancial muddle relating to the budget of the ex- 
pense* of the Afghan war of 1879, to prove that It it 
the Indiana who can claim to speak at first-hand, and 



of their own personal and iutuitive knowledge and 
experience, of the feelings and thoughts of the people, 
their pirjudices, their habits of thought, their ways 
of life, their ambitions and their aspirations. The 
failure of the revenue officcis and the members of the 
Sicretariat in the Bombay Presidency to give relief 
to the Mahratta rjots in the Deccan, who were 
on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin by reason of 
their growing indebtedness, due to several causes, 
among the chief of which was the rigidity and rigorous 
character of the land revenue system, does uot show 
that the Civil Servants are the friends ol tbe ryot 
and are better fitted to represent and care for him. 
Keviewing'the question of land revenue administra- 
tion the note condemns the system of fixing the land 
according to purely theoretical rules involving mere 
guesswork. 

Education and other problems. 
Turning to education, the note states that though 
agitation for free and compulsory education began 
fifty yeais ago, nothing has yet been douc. The note 
then goes on to cite instances of official policy iu 
plague incnsnres, of the partition of Bengal, and the 
Government of India Consolidation Act Amendment 
Bill, as showing tbe Government's disregard _ of 
educated Indian opinion. Reference to the Indian 
Emigration Acts, otherwise called the "Cooke Acts," 
and the facts of the history relating to the Inland 
Emigration Acts of tbe Government of India in the 
interests and for the benefit of the British planters 
in Assam, will disprove the claim that the British 
residents in India, whether official or non-official, 
and not educated Indians, arc the real friends and 
representatives of the masses of the people of this 
country. It was educated Indian opinion that 
prevailed upon the Government to stop indentured 
labour. 

The Musalmans, the Sikhs, the members 
of the backward Hindu castes or "Non- 
Brahmins" and all those others who want 
separate representation, avail themselves 
in case of need of the services of the best 
doctors and best lawyers that their means 
permit, irrespective of the religion or caste 
of these professional men. In Bengal, the 
so-called untouchable Namasudra doctors 
of Chandsi treat even Brahman patients. 
Teachers and professors are also chosen by 
different communities on this liberal and 
sensible principle. Are legislation and 
administration mere child's play that in 
the field of politics alone, stress is to be 
laid not on ability but on the religion a 
man professes or the caste he belongs to ? 
Musalmans forget that both Akbar and 
Aurangzib, not to speak of lesser Masai- 
man monarchs, employed both Hindu and 
Musalman statesmen and generals in 
consideration of their merits. Sikhs forget 
that Raniit Singh had a Musalman as lis 
prime minister, and Hindus, European 
Christians and Musalmans in his employ. 
These facts show that nothing is lost by 
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different communities trusting and co- 
operating with one another. 

No doubt, inen of every community 
ought to try to develop every kind of 
faculty, talent nnd ability. The opportu- 
nity for doing so will be greater when we 
have self-rule than now. So the fit at 
requisite is that we should have Home 
Rule. If in future, experience shows that 
Home Rule has made the condition, of any 
backward community worse than it is 
under Anglo-Indian rule, there will be 
ample* time to raise an outcry ; for the 
British Government nre not withdrawing 
from the country, leaving the masses to 
the imagined tyranny of Musnlmans, 
Brahmnns, Haidyas, Ka\esthas, &c. The 
chances of the attainment of Home Kule 
should not be spoiled or minimised by any 
anti-national cries 

We greatly deplore and condemn the 
past and present unjust and sometimes 
inhuman and dehumanising treatment 
of the "lower" classes by the "higher. " 
We have been trying our best to make 
conditions better for all. We belong to no 
caste. But though we are against caste, 
though we have raised and will continue 
to rnise our voice against it, we cannot 
join in the political outcry raised against 
particular castes or communities. 

The political cry is that unless there is 
separate representation, the interests of 
particular communities will suffer. But 
the political interests of no Indian commu- 
nity are different from those of any other 
community. Will any separatist tell us 
definitely in what respects the laws of the 
land can or do affect different men accord- 
ing to their religious profession or caste ? 
If legislation on social or religious matters 
is undertaken, which is not frequently or 
usually done, the communities affected 
ought certainly to be represented in the 
councils, should they not already be so ; 
and there ought to be a provision to that 
iffect. But In all other matters, our in- 
terests are one. Supposing only Musal- 
mans, Brahmans, Baidyas, Kayasthas, 
Parsis, &c, are returned to the Councils, 
which is not probable, is there the least 
:hance of their making laws or rules 
avowing their own communities at the 
spense of others? Is there the least chance 
>f these classes enacting that they alone 
will have jury trials or trials by their peers 
in all sessions cases and they alone will be 
mtitled to be tried by judges of their own 



communities, as Anglo-Indians arc ? Will 
they reserve third class and intermediate 
class railway compartments for themselves 
ns \ngIo-Indinns have done ? Will they 
make laws empowering themselves alone 
to carry arms without license, as Anglo- 
Indians have done ? Will they exclude by 
law from the higher police service exami- 
nation all but themselves, as Anglo- 
Indians have done ? Will they practically 
monopolise Civil Sirviee and other high 
posts by ingenious legislation? Will they 
by law exclude all but themselves from 
honorable military and naval careers, as 
hitherto Europeans have done ? 
Impossible. 

Will they legislate that if men of their 
own classes commit murder they will not 
be punished ? Or will they be able to 
make I.iws providing light punishments tor 
themselves and heavy punishments for 
others ? Will they exempt their own com- 
munities from taxation and impose heavy 
taxes «n others ? Will they provide free or 
cheap educational institutions ot all grades 
for themselves, ami exclude others from 
education or make its cost prohibitive to 
them ? 

Impossible. 

What is it, then, that is feared ? 

Separate communal repiesentation in 
India, according to religion, caste, tribe, 
race, or nationality, on nny equitable prin- 
ciple is nlwolutely impracticable. And the 
equitable prin.i|il«' would he to grant se- 
parate representation to each sect, caste or 
tribe, according to its numbers. Looking at 
Table XIII oft he Census Report for India 
for the year 1901, one would find the names 
of a tew thousands of Indian castes, tribes, 
races, &c. And if, equitahly, the smallest 
of these is to have at least one representa- 
tive in the Imperial Council, the larger 
groups must each have many more. Think, 
then, how many thousand representatives 
the Imperial Legislative Council Hall must 
accommodate, and how unwieldly and 
utterly unmanageable such a body would 
be. 

There is communal representation ac- 
cording to religion in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, not in any other country that we 
know of. In that country the number *of 
representatives in the Diet is fixed accord- 
ing to the number of the inhabitants proj • 
fesaing each religion. Yet, the article on 
that country in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannics tells us that great bitterness pre- 
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vails between the rival sects there, though 
the government favours none. And that 
means that there would have been greater 
bitterness if, as in India, the government 
favoured nny particular community. 

Political progress can be attained only 
by mutual trust and union, even if for a 
time any community has to take a back 
seat. That is also the only means of re- 
moving discord and securing concord. 

The main thing is to obtain Indian re- 
presentative government, even though to 
begin with the representatives be all or for 
the most part Mifsnlmans, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Brahnmns, non-Brahmons, or other 
Indians. 

Deputations from and to England- 

If, as was proposed, a deputation of 
leading Indians had gone to Bnglnnd to 
place India's political demands before the 
British people, the result would have been 
that the people and statesman ot Great 
Britain would have been acquainted with 
the wants and aspirations of India as 
understood and voiced by the majority of 
her educated sons, who arc the true re- 
presentatives of the peoplcThe effect which 
would have then been produced would not 
have been marred by many jarring and 
discordant notes raised by certain sections 
at the instigation of designing men. 
Unfortunately, at the suggestion of Sir 
William Wedderburn, the idea of such a 
deputation was given up. 

Now, instead, we have a British deputa- 
tion, with the Secretary of State at its 
head, visiting India and trying as one of 
its minor functions to know what the 
people want, the main function being to 
consult the bureaucracy on the spot 
regarding the proposed constitutional 
changes. What may be one of the probable 
results ? The British Deputation may be 
so bewildered at the variety of claims 
put forward by a multitude of sections as 
to think that the bureaucratic idea of not 
listening to the demands of the Congress 
and the Moslem League is the safest plan. 
It is no doubt expected that the members 
of the British Deputation would be able to 
detect the main note in the midst of the 
various discordant and distracting cries. 
They may also be able to perceive that 
some of those who have raised separatist 
,«:ries have done so at the instigation of 
designing wirepullers ; tor the louder these 
cries ana the greater their number, the 
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better it would be for the selfish interests 
of the exploiters and monopolists. All 
this, however, may be hoping against 
hope. On the whole, the official and non- 
ofhcial opponents of India's political pro- 
gress stand to gain more than Indian 
progressivists by the visit of Mr. Montagu 
and his entourage. We hope, therefore, 
that an Indian Deputation will yet be sent 
to England to place the main demand of 
India before the British people. 

Occupational Representation. 

Government have, rightly or wrongly, 
recognised the principle that the followers 
of certain occupations have a right to be 
represented in the legislative councils. The 
landholding classes are represented there ; 
so are the European and Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, and European industries. 
Such being the case, if this principle is 
adhered to in the future constitution of 
India, we think the agriculturists, the land- 
less laborers, the factory hands, &c, 
ought also to hnvc such power in their 
hands as to be able to influence elections. 
Wc are not in favour of giving them separ- 
ate representation. Apart from the objec- 
tions that can be urged against such repre- 
sentation on principle, it is almost im- 
possible to fix on any equitable basis the 
number of representatives which the differ- 
ent occupations in a country ought to 
have. What we urge is, that, if land- 
holders become legislators, obviously it is 
necessary that there should be some other 
legislators also who are able and willing 
to speak and act on behalf of those whose 
occupation, directly, is agriculture: if 
owners of factories or of tea-gardens 
become legislators, obviously there should 
be some other legislators able and willing 
to speak and act on behalf of factory 
hands and plantation coolies. The fran- 
chise should be granted on such a wide 
basis that among the vast majority of the 
nation, consisting of agriculturists, farm 
laborers, artisans, mill-hands, &c, there 
may be many who may so vote as to 
secure the election of those educated men 
who have the interests of the common 
people most at heart. 

'Step by Step and Drop by Drop. 

In Bengal the scheme of "responsible 
government" .embodied in the "Joint 
Address" which is understood to have 
originated with Mr. Lionel Curtis, baa not 
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been supported in its entirety by nny 
Indian politician of the first rank, n this 
province tbe first public criticism of the 
scheme appeared in the Bengali monthly 
review Ptabasi. In Bombay, Madras and 
some other provinces, leading publicists 
have spoken and written against it, and 
many Indian leaders of Madras have 
issued a joint statement condemning the 
scheme. 

In politics one cannot afford to' be too 
trustful. In fact, when nnv new scheme 
is brought forward, it is right to be some- 
what suspicious and to examine all its 
details and bearings carefully. This is nil 
the more necessary in the case of the 
present scheme as Mr. Lionel Curtis was 
not a friend of our countrymen in South 
Africa, as readers of Mr. II. S. L l'obik's 
article on "The Dominions and India" 

euhhshed in this Review in December, 1»16, 
now. Of course, what Mr. Curtis did 
eleven years ago may have been well- 
meant, though it had disastrous conse- 
quences to our countrymen. Since he may 
have changed for the better. But it is 
still possible that, as he made grievous 
mistakes a decade ngo, he is not more 
infallible now. So let us be a little wnry 
and sceptical. 

The "Joint-Address" is said to embody 
the first instalment of "responsible govern- 
ment" for Indians. It is said therein that 
the Secretary of State's pronouncement of 
the 20th August last is the first official 
pronouncement in which the vague and 
ambiguous term 'telf-government' is 
replaced by the plain and definite words 
'responsible government.' That may be 
true. That pronouncement itself t-Ils us 
that the Secretary of State's visit to India 
has been undertaken at the suggestion and 
invitation of the Viceroy. If Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain had still been in office, he 
would have come to Ind'< as Mr. 
Montagu has done. It is km n to the 
public that the constitutiona teform 
proposals of the "Nineteen" wert ' astily 
drawn up and submitted to Gove nment 
because it became known that the Govern- 
ment of India had already submitted or 
were about to submit their proposals to 
the Secretary of State. We venture a 
guess that those Government proposals 
contain the words "responsible govern- 
ment" which have publicly appeared for 
the first tune in any official document in 
Mr. Montagu's pronouncement of tbe 20th 
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August. We also presume that Mr. 
Lionel Curtis was in the know as to the 
use of tbese words bv the Government of 
India. For we find that in his "Four 
Studies of Indian Government" he uses 
these words in Study No. 2, page 51, and 
also in Stndy No. 4, page 172. Study No. 
2 is dated Naini Tal, 0th April, 1917. He 
concludes his Fourth Study as follows : 

"PoxrtCBipr —Since these words were written the 
question proposed in the tc\l lu« been antweieri oner 
lor all tiv the pionounmmnt uf the Secretary of 
Slate tn favour of 'Responsible Government' at the 
Ro.il of llritmh policy in luflin The term re«pnmi- 
Me Government has a perfectly definite meaning. 
H implies bu executive nmoY,if nt the nlll of ail 
circled legislature or ol an electorate. It has been 
substituted for the term sell government, which pre- 
viously lignred in discussions un this subject, n vague 
plirave tvlnch may mean anything 01 nothing, ac- 
cording to the particular news of the man using It." 

The questions we have to ask are : How 
is it that Mi. Curlts used the words res- 
ponsible Government and was discussing 
how to secme the thing denoted by them, 
so long ago ns April, 1917, when the Secre- 
tary of State used the words and promised 
the thing only in August, 1917 ? Was it 
a case of mere accidental coincidence ? or 
was it intelligent anticipation ? or has 
Mr. Curtis been throughout in the secrets 
of the officials and acting tinder bureau- 
cratic inspiration ? That lie is acting in 
concert with non-official Europeans is well 
known. Wc say nil these things iu order 
that our countrj nun may exercise caution 
in due mcasuie in accepting anything 
proceeding from him and his official and 
non-official co-woiker?, and in order that 
they may bring the necessary amount of 
scrutiny to bear on his proposals. 

The Joint Address consists of 28 octavo 
pages of close print. It will not therefore 
be possible for us to examine it in detail, 
paiticularly as we have not been in 
possesion of it for a sufficient length of 
time. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Curtis and 
his friends is contained in tie following 
agreement :— 

We agree— 

0) to aicept the pronouncement of the 20th of 
August as coromtn ground, within the limits of 
which the discussion can take place ; 

(2) that, having accepted the pronouncement, 
we are not only tree, but also bonnd to consider 
the new situation created thereby with open minds ; 

(3) that the existing province! should not be 
assumed to be areas suitable a* a basis for respon- 
sible government, but such areas matt he settled 
at tbe moment when tbe first Instalment of respon- 
sible government ii granted t 
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(4) that the first steps toward* rt sponsible govern- 
ment cannot be taken in the sphere of the central 
Government ; 

(5) that, during the period of transition, govern- 
ments of two types must co-exist, the one responsible 
to electorates for specific powers, the other to the 
Secretary of State for all other powers, that the 
responsibility of each mast iu fact lie a real one, and 
their powers mast he sufficient to enable them to 
discharge that responsibility efficiently ; 

(6) that a share of the consolidated revenue of 
the province should be handed over to the Pro- 
vincial State Governments, proportionate to the 
cost of the functions transferred to them; in addition 
to which should be handed over certain new powers 
of taxation, such as would fall ou the Provincial 
State electorate itself ; 

(7) that further additions to the powers of Pro- 
vincial States, and to their share of existing pro- 
vincial revenues should be considered by Commis- 
sioners reporting direct to Parliament, nt iutervnls 
of, say, seven years, such inteival to lie specified 
at the outset ; and that in the intervening periods 
no demand for farther executive powers, or for a 
further share of existing revenues, should be enter- 
tained ; 

(8) that legislation passed by Provincial State 
Governments affecting commercial and industrial 
undertakings should be reserved for the sanction of 
the Secretary of State ; and a limit of time should 
be laid down, within which representations from 
the interests affected can be received by him : and 
further, that instructions to this effect should be 
included in a schedule attached to the Act ol Parlia- 
ment In which tbe scheme of reforms is embodied ; 

(9) that the Provincial Governments, responsible 
to the Government of Iudia and the Secretary of 
State, shall have power to do or repair public works, 
apou which the value of invested capital depends, 
neglect of which is due to the default of Provincial 
State Governments, and to charge the cost thereof 
to the revenues assigned to the Government in 
default ; 

(10) that the Government of India must have the 
right to recall powers which have bien abnsed or 
neglected ; and iu extreme cases to suspend the Govern- 
ments of Provincial States. Such powers shall always 
be snbject to the sanction ol the Secretary of Stale 
and of Parliament ; but iu cases ol emergency the 
Government ol Iudia may exercise the power, subject 
to subsequent sanction of the Secretary of State and 
of Parliament ; 

(111 that (a) wherever industrial and commercial 
interests are located, nn nckqnale representation 
should be accorded, (b) adequate representation 
abonld be accorded to Mnhouieduns, Landholders, 
and minorities generally ; 

(12) that the specific points to which our agree- 
ment relates and the outlines of the tcheme sketched 
in these proposals be laid down in an Act of Parlia- 
ment : but that all questions within those outlines, 
relating to Iranchises, constitutions, powers, finances, 
and such like details he remitted to not more than 
five Commissioners named under the Act, to he dealt 
with in India by the Commissioners, in consultation 
with Governments and People, the arrangements of 
the Commissioners to be given the force of law by 
Orders in Council. 

1 So far as our knowledge goes, there is 
no country in the world in which there is 
or ever was the kind of dual Government 
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which is proposed for us. No independent 
conntry or self-governing colony or domi- 
nion has had to pass through an experi- 
mental stage of this kind oi probationary 
and fragmentary responsibility. There has 
never been any other people on earth who 
received the right of self-government piece- 
meal, in the way in which it is proposed 
to be given to us. It is not our argument 
that whatever is new or unexampled must 
be bad. ' What we urge is that as we are 
about to start on what is for us a new 
road in our modern history, we- could 
confidently follow our guides, Mr. Curtis 
and others, if we could be assured that 
others had trod the same path before us. 
Similarly, it may be that of all peoples 
on earth, occidental or oriental, austral or 
boreal, who have exercised and are exer- 
cising the right of self-government, we are 
the most incapable, and, therefore, we 
should have at first only the least impor- 
tant and risky fragments of power, and 
should pass through as long periods of 
probation as our masters choose to pres- 
cribe for us. But we are not convinced 
that we are the least capable of all peoples 
on the earth. And we have been all along 
under the impression that we have been 
already under probation for 150 years. 

The problem of government, or, in other 
word*, of ordered mental, moral and mate- 
rial progress for the entire civic body, is a 
problem which should be considered as an 
organic whole. Its difierent departments 
are inter-related and inter-dependent. One 
authority, be it one man or a bjdy of men, 
should consider it as a whole and should 
settle the work to be done in different 
departments and control that work. Every 
Plate has ccrtaiu resources in men and 
money for carrying on the work of govern- 
ment. One and the same authority should 
apportion, allot or assign these resources 
for carrying on the work in different de- 
partments and directions, according to 
their importance and urgency, and control 
their use. In the kind of dual government 
proposed for us, it will not be possible for 
us to consider the problem of government 
as an organic whole or to think out its 
solution as such, nor will our representa- 
tives be the authority controlling the work 
of all departments as a whole of which the 
parts are inter-related. This may be res- 
ponsible government, but it is certainly 
not self-government. From the bureaucra- 
tic point of view, too, the state oi things 
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will be worse than now. For the bureau- 
cracy, too, will not be the authority solely 
, ' responsible for the solution of the problem 
of government or for the carrying on or 
control ot the work of all departments. 

When a man is in a debilitated condi- 
tion, his relatives, friends or other well- 
•' wishers, do sot entrust one doctor with 
the work of improving his toe-nails, nn- 
otherwith the work of strengthening his 
fingers, a third with taking cafe ot his 
teeth, and so on, whilst all the while the 
work 'of regulating the quantity, quality 
and kind oi food to be supplied to him is 
reserved for a person who is beyond the 
control of the doctors. The procedure 
usually followed is for either one physi- 
cian or a body of physicians to examine 
the whole physical constitution of the 
patient, and prescribe the remedies and the 
diet. 

In the dual government proposed for 
us, the revenues of a province arc, as now, 
to be under the sole control of the bureau- 
cracy. The work of the departments to 
he entrusted to our representatives is to 
be carried on with what portion of the 
revenues may be given to them. This is 
like telling a physician to strengthen a 
patient, without at the same time placing 
him in a position to give the patient as 
much of good food as may be necessary. 

We are, indeed, promised the power of 
raising fresh revenues for our purposes by 
making laws for the imposition of new 
taxes, though even this power is not to be 
left to our representatives' unfettered dis- 
cretion, as the second paragraph of the 
extract from the Joint Address given below 
will show :— 

In the work of framing the final constitution, the 
tank of apportioning the legislative powers between 
the National Government ou the one hand and those 
of the Provincial States ou the other, will be difficult 
indeed, unless, during the period of transition, the 
problem has been worked ont and solved by the test 
of eiprerieare. To this end we suggest that Provincial 
State assemblies shall be encouraged to petition the 
Provincial Governments, from time to time, for legis- 
lative powers they desire to exercise. The petitiou 
would he cast into the form of an enabling Bill 
submitted to the Legislative Council of the Province 
The Bill, after first and second reading, would lie 
referred to a committee upon which the Provincisl 
Government would appoint a majority of members. 
The procedure of the committee would be exactly 
that of a Standing Committee of Parliament appoint- 
ed to deal with Bub promoted by local authorities. 
Council would be heard on hehalf of the promoters, 
and of all interests affected by the Bill. The preamble 
would have to be proved. The clauses would then 
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be considered, passed, negatived of amended ; and 
evidence for or against the contentions of those wo- 
nioting the Hill would be beard. The enabling Bill, if 
passed into an Art, would theu define with accuracy 
the limits within which the Provincial State Assembly 
could legislate on the subject. 

The saute method is applicable to new sources of 
revenue A Provincial State Government might desire 
to inert ase its revenues by a stamp on patent raedi* 
cines sold within its area. It would then be open to 
it to embody the proposal in nn enabling Hill, and to 
bring it befoie the Legislative Council of tbc Province. 
I'ndei the Hill, it passed, its assembly would then 
pass legislation imposing the new tax. Tims by 
means oi experiment appropriate sources of Provin- 
cial State revenue would be discovered. 

We are also told rh the Joint Address 
that "the taxes, however, imposed by the 
Provincial State Government should be 
collected from the tax-payer on separate 
and distinctive notes ot demand so that 
he may clearly recognise that the charge 
is one imposed by his own representatives." 
This is all the more necessary in order 
that the odium of levying new taxes 
should attach to the right party ! Let us 
consider the probable consequences of the 
proposed system. It is well-known that 
at present totally insufficient amounts are 
allotted to the departments of sanitation, 
medical reliel, education, &c. Under the 
proposed constitution, when these or simi- 
lar departments are made over to our 
representatives, only those percentages 
of the total revenues of a province will be 
allotted to them as are now done. As 
these amounts are insufficient, cither our 
representatives must fail to do what they 
would be called upon to do or they must 
impose Iresh taxes. In the first case, as 
proposed, the powers of responsible 
Government would be taken away from 
the province, at least for years. In the 
second case, our Peoples' Governments 
must at the very start become unpopular 
and rouse discontent ; tor the imposition 
of new taxes is not a popular measure in 
any country, and least of all can it he po- 
pular in a poor country like India with 
inelastic resources. When our representa- 
tives will thus have brought the blessings 
of responsible Government home to Jthe 
people and make them discontented, friends 
of India like those who got some Nama- 
sudras to oppose Home Rule at the Dal- 
housie Institute meeting, would surely, be 
ready with their good offices to get "the 
dumb millions" to petition Government 
against the kind of Swarqj which begin* 
by imposing taxes before it has shown 
what good it can do. 
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Let us make our remarks clearer by 
mentioning the departments which miy be 
transferred to our representatives. 

The Peoples' Giverntnents arc styfcd 
in the Joint Address "Provincial State 
Governments" anl the bureaucracy styled 
"Provincial Government." It is said that 
by this scheme the new Peoples' Govern- 
ments "would at once be vested with the 
fall control throughout their areas of— 
Roads and Bridges, Primary Eluc.ition, 
Local Government. To these in the United 
Provinces we think .that Agriculture, and 
in Bengal that Higher Education, should be 
added." Why agriculture, and "higher" 
education (whatever that may mean, it 
was "secondary" education in the first 
edition of the pamphlet) are not to be 
added in Madras and Bombay is more than 
we can understand. The powers to lie 
transferred to the people in most provinces 
are mentioned in greater detail in Mr. 
Curtis's fourth and latest Study. He says : 

"The following may be regarded ai the smallest 
poMible family of function! willi which the experi- 
ment could begin— 

Vernacular Education. 

Medical Relief. 

Rural Sanilation. 

The Veterinary Service. 

Roads other than Provincial Trunk Road. 

A Public Works Department. 

Control of all other functions delegated to 

bnaids. 

The General Control of dhtricl aud municipal 

hollies. 

"To then could be added at will, cither to begin 
with, or later on, ai experience proved that a fresh 
tranifcr of powers was justified, any uf the powers 
■hewn [below]— 

Agricultnre. 

Co o.ierative Credit. 

Industries. 

Museums 

Registration of Deeds 

Provincial Trunk Roads and Bridges. 

Local Railway*. 

Forests. 

Irrigation. 

Higher Education. 

Famine Relief." 

It may be taken for granted that in the 
majority of provinces only the powers 
mentioned in the first list are to be given 
to the people's men at first, all other 
powers, mentioned in the second list, and 
those not mentioned, remaining mean- 
while in the hands of the bureaucracy, to 
be or not to be transferred to us in course 
of time as we do or do not succeed in 
obtaining certificates of competency from 
{i Commission of white men "including 



persons who had served as Governors of 
Crown and self-governing colonies." Cer- 
tain powers, such as Revenue and Finance, 
General Legislation, Police, Civil and Cri- 
minal Justice, &c , are not mentioned even 
in the second list. 

Let us take some of the powers, Verna- 
cular Education, for example. Now, all 
education must be co-ordinated, the lowest 
stage shonld lead step by step to the 
highest.- The aims, objects, subjects and 
methods of education should in all stages 
bz in harmony with one another. How is 
this result to be brought about, unless the 
highest controlling educational authority 
be the same for all stages ? Under the kind 
of divided responsibility proposed, either 
elementary education must be subordinat- 
ed to higher education in aims, methods, 
&c, or it must end in a cul de sac and lead 
to nothing. The latter contingency is 
undesirable. In the lormer case, we must 
be ahle to see to it that the higlier educa- 
tion, to which elementary education is to 
l>e subordinated, is conducive to our 
national ends, that is, to the growth of 
our men and women to the highest stature 
that is possible of attainment by them in 
all branches of knowledge, amf^ in charac- 
ter. But bow can we do so if we are in 
charge of only lower education and our 
friends the bureaucrats control the higher 
and highest kinds ot cdncation ? No, we 
must have the whole thing from top to 
bottom. Otherwise, our education is des- 
tined to remain more or less futile as at 
present and be unable to prevent the 
stunting of our manhood. 

The matter may be looked at from 
another point of view. Education is con- 
nected with Agriculture, with Industries, 
with Museums. That is to say, pro- 
gress in Agriculture and Industries de- 
pends on progress in general and tech- 
nical education. And Education to be 
complete should make use of Museums. 
But these different departments do not go ■ 
together. Can such an arrangement con- ' 
duce to the smooth and successful working 
of the machinery of State ? It is, indeed, 
easy to understand that not only the de- 
partments mentioned just now, hut others, 
too, are inter-related and inter-dependent, 
and the successful working of the whole 
machine depends on the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all authorities. And we shall be 
told that there will be this co-operation. 
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Ifcure, however, very seep 'ieal on this our representatives must fight shy ol touch- 
JLt. Up to the present ti ne bureaucrats ing the pockets of the foreign exploiters. 
05* not co-operated with the pople; It is for this reason that we must consider 
Sip have only asked the people to co- th; peoples' agriculture ami peoples' hulas- 
SEate with themselves in the sense tries as the onlv or main source of fresh 
■Et the will of the people must act in un- revenue o,>en to the Peoples' Governments. 
Strtioning subordination to the burciu- Hour agricnlturc and our industries ini- 
tStic will. We do not believe in sudden prove, we can pay more taxes. But as 
fKoges of temperament,— particul irly Mr. Curtis's lists will show, though we 
jSia the proposed scheme the buicaucrnts sh ill have to start will) the very cxpen- 
3ul still remain the masters of the situa- sive departments of veruaeular education, 
jp>r., having the power oi the purse in medical relief, rural sanit ition, &e., depart- 
Seir hands and the most important dc- mi-nls like those of Agriculture, Irrigation, 
mrtments, too. People do not co- >perate Co-operative Credit, Forests, Industries, 
With those who must bi looked upon as by improving which peoples' incomes and 
safcriors and seekers of crumbs of favour, tax-paying capacity may be increased, arc 
Moreover, if owing to the hearty co- not. to be at first and simultaneously with 
■operation of the bureaucracy the Peoples' the first powers in our hands ! This is in- 
Departments can show successful working, deed a very reasonable and considerate 
some more powers arc to be taken away arrangement ! 

from the bureaucrats and transferred to We are to be entrusted with the work 
the Peoples' Men. Would it li: in bureau- of rural sanitation, but arc not to have 
era tic nature as it is, and o( which there any control over big railways, and not at 
were very clear manifestations in the evi- fii st any control over irrigation, light rail- 
dence given by Government officials before ways, trunk roads and forests. But even 
the Public Services Commission, to co- tyroes know that railways, irrigation 
operate towards the gradual and sure works, roads, and afforestation and 
extinction of the powers and privileges deforestation have important bearings 
and the loss or diminution o( the cmolu- on rural and uibait sanitation. How 
ments of the bureaucracy ? can we improve the sanitation of 

We have seen above that the Peoples' a province when big railways may 
Departments can show successful work- at their sweet will interfere with the 
ing only by having adequate pecuniary drainage of large areas and by digging 
resources at their disposal, and these pits everywhere prepare good breeding 
can be secured either by readjustment grounds for mosquitos, when irrigation 
and re-allotment of revenues and also canals may unduly increase subsoil mois- 
rctrenchment, or by raising fresh re- tuic, when trunk roads may run right 
venues by new taxation. The Peoples' across a region without bridges at rcquir- 
Men cannot have recourse to the first cd points, and when forest policy may dis- 
method, having no powers in that direc- regard the principles of sanitation ? We 
tion. So they must resort to the second may be told that there would be co-opera- 
method. Men may agree to pay new taxes tion among departments. Vain hope ! 
inspite of their poverty, by stinting them- For even now, when sanitation is one oi 
selves, if they see that the utmost has lieen the duties of the bureaucracy, the Railway 
done with the revenues already flowing to Board cares precious little for the prin- 
the public cofiers. But the Peoples' Men ciples of sanitation, 
would be precluded from showing this. Considering the poverty of India, there 
As regards the power of the people to bear is, for some time to come, not much hope 
fresh taxation, we think the limits have of paid official agency, employed either by 
already been passed. If by improvements the bureaucracy or by Peoples' Govcrn- 
iu agricul ture and the development of in- ments, being able to do all that is neces- 
dustries, in the hands of or to be under- sary to promote the cause of education 
taken by the people, peoples' incomes in- and sanitation and to afford medical relief 
crease, they would be able to pay more to all who require it. The voluntary aid 
taxes. Anglo-Indian industries and agri- of philanthropically disposed persons must 
culture may flourish ; but owing to the be laid under contribution. Enthusiasm 
"safeguards" proposed in the scheme and for social service must be roused. But at 
the method of raising revenues prescribed, present persons who do honorary work as 
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teach;rs, who afford gratuitous medical 
relief nntl who do the honorary work of 
rural sanitation, arc the objects of the 
particular suspicion of the police. And 
there is an impression in tlie public mind 
that many snch innocent persons are to be 
found among detenus. If the police are to 
be, as now, the masters of the situation 
under the new constitution, and beyond 
the control of representative bodies, no 
minister of education, or of sanitation, or 
of medical relief, wonld lie able to save his 
volunteer helpers fijoni being victimised by 
spies and informers. Even paid and inno- 
cent teachers would not feci secure in their 
positions. We know how the removal ol 
teachers from their posts in even private 
schools is brought about by the secret 
reports ol the police. So great is the ir- 
responsible power of the police that one of 
the main canses why the Swarnamayi 
College proposed to be founded by the 
Maharaja of Kastmbazar could not obtain 
affiliation was that the Commissioner of 
Police of Cnlcntta was reported to have 
said that he wonld not be responsible for 
the peace of the neighbourhood, if the col- 
lege were located in a certain building 
which was named. 

One of the greatest civic struggles in 
history centred round the power of the 
parse. India is promised responsible govern- 
ment mains the power of the pnrse. There 
will be nothing to prevent the bureau- 
cracy from appropriating to their own 
departments the bulk of the money in the 
public treasury, leaving only comparative- 
ly small amounts for the departments en- 
trusted to the Peoples' Men. 

Mr. Curtis's lists show that all those 
departments which employ the largest 
number of the most highly paid European 
public servants are as now to remain be- 
yond the control and effective criticism of 
the representatives of the people. Not the 
youngest covenanted civilian or the most 
callow assistant superintendent of police 
would be placed in a position of subordina- 
tion to even the Prime Minister of the 
Black Cabinets of Provincial State Govern- 
ments! The Joint Address does not pur- 
port to have been promoted or inspired by 
the bureaucracy, but, all the same, it has 
very carefully safeguarded their power and 
prestige. 

Those who do not possess prestige enn- 
, not direct the flow of public chanty in 
desirable directions. Even sub-divisional 



magistrates can obtain more "voluntary' 1 
subscriptions for a project he befriends 
than High Court judges for any pet 
schemes of theirs. All that we have sai< 
must have made it clear that Kala Cabinet ] 
Ministers are not to have any prestige. 
Hence they may not be able to bring abont < 
the establishment of hospitals, charitable 
dispensaries, or educational institutions. 

The constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment, /.' e , the Government of India, is to 
remain unchanged. It may be changed 
when "the comprehensive nationhood of 
India" has been "called into being in cen- 
turies to come." In the meantime let us 
see what this means. The Government of 
India settles the policy for the whole coun- 
try in everything. We are not to have any 
effective voice over this very impor- 
tant part of its work. It makes and 
amends the laws relating to civil and cri- 
minal justice, and revenue matters for the 
whole country. Taxes payable through- 
out India are levied by it. The railway 
policy is fixed by it. The Railway Board 
is amenable only to its control. Fiscal 
policy, Currency policy, Irrigation policy, 
the adoption or non-adoption of Protec- 
tion, the development of irrigation works 
and of waterways, the policy relating 
to Industries and Mineral Resources, 
the founding of Universities, Education 
policy,— all these are its work. In fact, the 
making or marring of our manhood depend 
on the penal legislation of the Government 
of India. The broadening or narrowing 
of our mental outlook depends on the edu- 
cational policy of the Central Government. 
The stiffening or softening, the straighten- 
ing or curving of our spinal cords, depend 
on the Education cum Police policy of that 
Government. We want broad minds, great 
minds; we want strong minds, liberal 
minds ; we want brother-hearts, sister- 
hearts. But however much weorouredu- ( 
cation ministers may try to produce snch 
minds and such hearts, so long as police 
inspectors and school inspectors can make 
the world pleasanter and safer for selfish, 
cowardly and pleasure-loving boys and 
girls than for unselfish, brave and self- 
sacrificing boys and girls, these efforts 
must be unavailing to a great extent. 

We cannot make much progress inedu 
cation and sanitation unless we can spend . 
more money. And money we can have b i 
industrial and agricultural developmer I 
This depends on railway policy ; railw*? » 
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Shis ; irrigation ; tke choice of cither 
Trade, Fair Trade or Protection, 
[ding as any one of the three pro- 
pflftf a India's interests most. But all this 
HMnds on the Government of India. If, 
Sowtvcr, we are not to exercise any con- 
tra over that Government, what sort of 
•^government are we going to have ? 
J&ponsibility makes a fine responsible 
■rayernment indeed. 

The words Provincial Autonomy exer- 
|i|e a sort of spell over large numbers of 
JK countrymen. We, too, confess to a 
'Hung for this ideal. But it is not acom- 
jriytp ideal. Unless we are very careful, it 
Say stand in the way of nation-building. 
We must be provincial patriots, no donbt. 
put we must also be able to rise above 

Kovincial patriotism, and have an out- 
Dk and a devotion which extends as far 
as the limits oi the Indian Umpire. Even 
this is and must appear a narrow ideal to 
many master minus. The present war has 
brought to the front some, perhaps tem- 
porarily unpopular, men who rightly con- 
sider nationalism as it has hitherto been 
understood, a narrow and unsatisfying 
ideal. Let us, however, for the present, 
Consider how we can develop a India-wide 
patriotism. Common laws, common poli- 
cies, common political struggles, common 
grievances,— all these and many other 
things have been tending more and more 
to the political unification of India. We 
have been hoping to do more as days pass 
for hastening this process of unification. 
Are oar hopes to be dashed to the ground 
and our best energies to be devoted to the 
making and unmaking of glorified district- 
board cabinets ? 

For tbe Joint Address says that the 
present provinces of India are far too big 
for responsible government,— we confess 
we do not understand why. Bengal must 
be cut up into four or five fragments, Agra 
and Oudb ditto, and so forth. Small areas 
may be easier to govern, bat small aggre- 
gates of men with comparatively small 
resources arc certainly incapable of under- 
taking great- things. Besides, we do not 
see why our historical, linguistic and civic 
oneness should be disturbed. No, Mr. 
Curtis, we will not allow Bengal to be 
partitioned even for tbe sake of your 
.blessed responsible government. If Japan 
• -frith her more than 53 millions can have 
•gogressive constitutional government, we 
^ not see why Agra and Oodh with their 



48 millions and Bengal with her 45, can 
not have popular representative govern- 
ment. There is no charm in the word res- 
ponsible. The Cabinet of Japan is respon- 
sible only to the Emperor. Hut Japan has 
been making some little progress. The 
German Chancellor is responsible only to 
the Kaiser, though he finds it convenient to 
have a majority of the Reichstag at his 
back. And we have the authority of the 
Bishop of Bombay to believe that Ger- 
many has prospered under this system. 
The United States of America and Switzer- 
land have not got responsible Government 
in the English sense. Rut they are not 
very badly off. Uf what avail will our 
power of making and unmaking a few toy 
cabinets be, if we have not the substance 
of Indian Representative Government. 
Away with shadows, 1ft us have the subs- 
tance, as the Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri said in a recent speech in Madras : — 

I wont to Bnj one thing on mv'awn responsibility, 
mill that is tlial what they cull responsible Govern- 
ment is one ol Hie superstitions ol Englishmen. They 
believe somehow or other that ilieir constitution is 
the ideal constitution fur all times for all countries, 
for all people. To lhe.ni the idea of freedom in consti- 
tutional matters Is to be able to turn out one Govern- 
ment and aubstitnte another. This, however, don 
not seem to me to be tbe last word in constitution. 
As I conceive the matter. It is quite possible to havr 
full control over yonr executive without however 
turning it out, and they are having it in Americn, In 
Switzeiland. Fnll responsible Government rnu be 
successful where you have well developed partirs I : t 
the Conservatives and Liberals as in Enpbmil, ai il 
then it is possible that as soon ns one Government is 
defeated, the opposite party could supply from ils 
own ranks a number of mro quite competent to form 
a Government of their own Where, however, you 
have no gn.nl parties, the great danger is that you 
cannot comti uct a Government which is computed of 
individuals standing for some definite principles or 
policy. All over the continent there was a blind 
admiration fur 

English Constitution 
and they copied the whole thing. The resnlt is that 
in England, Finnre and other countries where fnll 
responsible Government has been adopted, it has been 
found to he a comparative failnrc. In Prance, nn 
Government seems to suheist fur more than a year. 
Even in England, it has now been discovered that 
since tbe sdvent of an Independent Labour parly 
and the Irish Nationalists and the formation ol 
other groups, the Cabinet svstem has ceased to yield 
its most beneficial results, if the Cabinet system will 
not be found to yield in India the best results, what 
are likely to be its dangers ? The first danger Is that 
the ezecntive will probably be weak and unstable. 
Unless you had a strong ezecntive yon cannot cared 
forward tbe administration on healthy and pro- 
mising lines in India. There are only two ways lb* 
which Strang executive with popular institutions can 
be maintained. Either have two parties and cons- 
truct an irremovable executive or Bo what they did 
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in Japan who adopted a plan under which without 
two parties up to thin date the executive is stiong, 
because it in irremovable. 

This bait that they throw out to us that we shall 
have responsible Government to tl|e full in a few de- 
partments specialty chosen, is a bait which I refuse to 
swallow, and 1 would advise alt people in India to 
iefu«e to swallow. 



far moie uumcrous examples of successful 
fiist grade colleges than of second grade 
ones. Industrial concerns sometimes suc- 
ceed when allied industries, like sugar and 
rum, soap and glycerine, are earned on 
together, where they might have failed « 
carried on separately. The reason is, that , 
waste is avoided, and reduplication of 
machinery rendered unnecessary. Govern- 
ment departments are in most cases like 
allied industries. Here, too, waste of time 

!^<£^Utt^r2£SZ "« «m an;l resources has to be JggJ 

and criticising more or> less freelv and that is all ed, and reduphcat.on of mnchinery reYufcr- 

Whatdoyou think will happen ?i In the one apheie 1 ed nnuecessary. 

>on are where you ate with power to make speeches; cannot trust the Judges proposed, 

and iu the . other sphere, you are masleia, compel a- w l,o tire to decide as to whether we have 



In the same speech Mr, 
out some other difficulties. 



Sastri pointed 



Another difficulty is that for hoth ^these spheres, 
your Leguliitire Council will be the same In one 



who s„. 

succeeded or failed. At this time of crisis, 
there is a reason for thinking justly of 
India's claims. When the crisis is past, 
may not the angle of vision undergo a 
fresh chiiuge ? So let us have a permanent 



lively speaking. All the attention of our p-ople will 
be concenti alcd on depaitnieuta where we have some 
freedom and the oilier departments will be corop.iin- 
tively neglected ; nnd in all these cnaes the Huvcrnor 
is the very same pcison, and he will lmvc to be a in -in 
of great qualities with nhunduncc of tact. If you 
give him two Npheics like these, in nhich lie will lmve 

to hea mere hguieUnl in one sphere nud a real head grant of at least the CongreSS-League 
withpkntvot powers in the other sphere, he mil instalment of self-government 
have to change his disguise, as they do in theatre, 
too often in the same dny- I do not know haw you 
expect governors to be mere figureheads in some 
branches merely for our benefit I was talking to an 
Anglo-Indiau on this matter, and he told me that if 
he were Governor cnllcd upon to peiform these two' 
funclious at the same time, he wonld hook hia passage 
home the moment he was asked to perform such func- 
tions. In our large departments the innumerable 
army of officers will have to obev people with full 
autonomous powers In some departments and others 
who In certain spheres will be the officials of the 
present type, and In those circumstances you will be 
exposing our servants to a veiy «evere strain nnd 
they will have to reconcile themselves to two things 
which are somewhat irreconcilable. 

In another speech of his at Poona, Mr. 
Sastri said :— 

Besides, In the case of compartments) autouomy, 
everything depeuded on the certainty of successive 
steps being taken at suitable Intervals. The first step 
in itself was nothing Was it reasonable to expect 
that the boieatteracy who would Mill remain all 
powerful would allow a succession of steps smoothly 
and natnrall; ? Under the Congress League Scheme 
the fir»t step" to be taken was large and substantial, 
capable In itseii of much benefit to the community, for 
they should have uodei it tbe executive reully subordi- 
nate to the legislature ia all spheres of administration, 
except the military. 

There is also much to be said in favour 
of the view that often large experiments 
succeed where small ones fail. There are 



The Joint Address proposes to remove 
Burma from the Indian Empire, because 
she has less in common with India than 
Ceylon. But she at least got her religion 
from India, and has, therefore, more _ in 
common with Indin, than India has with 
Great Britain or Canada, though tlv 
three last countries arc parts of the same 
Empire. . , 

We fully endorse the following obser- 
vations contained in the Joint Address :— 

Official voters should vanish. The existing system 
of official members voting hy order, Irreapeetive o» 
their personal viewa, is derogatory to their own pos; 
tion, wasteful of their valuable time, fatal to prmci- 
plea which should govern public debate, and emi- 
nently calculated to create a feeling of antagonism 
between Indians and Euiopcans as such. It is also 
insincere If Government cannot accipt a motion ol 
v. hstever kind, let tbe Governor say so, and let that 
suffice. A final difference of opinion between tne 
Government reapounble to the Secretary of State ana 
the spokesmen of public opinion is not mended oy tne 
practice of nnnulling the votes of elected members by 
those of officials' east, under orders of Government. 
Let the Councils consist entirely of non-official mem- 
bera, thememUrs of tie Executive CouikH and Mien 
other officials as they choose to bring with won 
appearing only for the purposes of debate Let every 
detail of administration, of legialatlon and toe 
estimates he brought before the councd tor ditcuswon. 
Let the work of Government be exposed to_ unofficial 
criticism and influence from end t3>nflr, , „^ 
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P. 614, column 1, line 13 flora top, for it would seem read it 
Ditto. line 16, for school read schools. 
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